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NOTES 

Chakravarty Rajagopalachariar 


Chakravarty Rajagopalachariar who died 
in the Madras General Hospital on Christmas 
day 1972 at the age of 94 years, was born in a 
village in Salem district in December 8, 1878- 
Rajaji was educated in Bangalore and then 
in Madras. He graduated in I.aw from 
Madras in 1900 and joined the city bar of 
Madras. He became prominent in the politi¬ 
cal held during the year 1919. Gandhiji 
began to take particular notice of this keen 
witted Brahmin and consulted him on matters 
which required careful analysis and logical 
investigation. Gandhiji asked him to give up 
his legal practice and he did so in 1921. 
During the years that followed Rajaji took a 
prominent part in political work dealing with 
the problems of national unity, removal of 
untouchability, boycott of foreign goods and 
prohibition. In the thirties Chakravarty 
Rajagopalachariar took important part in the 
various movements that were started in connec¬ 
tion with India’s struggle for freedom. In 
1939 he resigned along with other Congress 
Ministers on ideological grounds and in 1940 


gress in its activities. He was imprisoned five 
times. He resigned from the Congress in 
1942 as he could not agree with the party 
executive in various matters. After indepen¬ 
dence Rajaji was first Governor of West 
Bengal and then he was Governor General of 
India. He retired from that post after India 
was declared a Republic in 1950. He was a 
keen critic of Pandit Nehcru’s economic policy 
and had the Pandit listened to Rajaji he might 
have avoided many pit falls into which he 
walked with his eyes open. The Swatantra 
party, which Rajaji founded advocated an 
enlightened conservatism which suffered from 
none of the extreme verbal radicalism of 
economic outlook. Rajaji believed in deeds 
rather than in words and that is why he 
thought an ounce of justice and fair play in 
action was worth a tonne of ideological theori¬ 
sing. Ghakravarty Rajagopalachariar was 
decorated with the title of Bharat Ratna in 
1954 and few deserved it better than he. 
He was a distinguished writer in Tamil and in 
English. His notes and comments in the 
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journals with which he had been connected, 
were remarkable for their analytical quality 
and precision of exposition of his angle of 
vision. 

Keenness of intellect does not always 
appear side by side with political ability ; but 
in the case of Ghakravarty Rajagopalachariar 
there was an uncommon blending of the two. 
He was logical, scholarly, ethically responsive 
to patriotic and humanistic urges and he never 
supported nor argued for anything that he did 
not consider worthy of the greater national 
cause. India has lost a great man in 
Ghakravarty Rajagopalachariar. 

Congress in Calcutta 

Bidhan Nagar is the name given to the 
reclaimed marshes of East Calcutta in 
memory of Dr. Bidhan Chandra Roy who 
sponsored the filling up of the marshes with 
Ganges silt brought from the Bhagir.ithi by a 
pipe line. Bidhan Chandra Roy was a great 
oi’ganiser and enforcer of discipline and young 
Bengal should have a lot to learn from what 
he did and from what lie dreamt of doing. 
Even before liidlian Chandra Roy, Bengal had 
produced a galaxy of highly capable men and 
women since the advent of tlie great Raja 
Rammohun Roy. They not only inspired 
Bengal but also laid out the path of progrcs.s 
for the whole of India. Bengal took a lead 
in the prc-Gandhiaii period of India’s struggle 
for freedom and produced hundreds of martyrs 
and thousands who sacrilicd their fortunes for 
the welfare of the nation. Compared to what 
happened then, post independence Bengal 
showed a progressive break away from the 
standards that were set up by the Bengalis 
during a liundred and fifty years of national 
development preceding 15th August 1947. 
Apart from what Bengal has not done during 
the last twentyfive years one has also to take 
notice of what the Central Government has 
failed to do in the sphere of Bengal’s rehabili¬ 


tation during these early years of Indian 
independence. One has to remember that the 
partition of India, by which independence 
was secured from the British imperialists, 
affected the life and economy of Bengal in a 
manner which required intensive compensatory 
and curative treatment to put the sliced up 
state and its people back in the path of a new 
evolution. Instead of offering any such 
remedies the Government of India had shown 
an amazing disregard for the just claims of 
this state. They have also done little to pro¬ 
tect the economic and human rigiits of the 
Bengalis. We may only mention the detach¬ 
ment of Manbhuin, Singbhum, Santhal 
Parganas etc. from Bengal by the British and 
to the inaction of the CJenlral Government to 
return those areas to Bengal. VVe may also 
refer to their detachment from realities when 
the Assamese hoodlums attacked the Bengali 
minorities of Assam. The Indian leaders wfio 
have come now to Calcutta to hold a session 
of the Indian National Congress will no doubt 
pay suitable tribute to those Bengalis who 
were outstanding in our struggle for freedom ; 
but will they try to do justice to those millions 
of Bengalis who arc to-day in the position of 
unwanted citizens of India mainly as a result 
of the unsympathetic treatment they have 
received from the Indian Government ? These 
millions have a great potentiality which is 
being wasted and which, if properly utilised 
might have helped to rebuild India and to 
remove poverty, illiteracy, social backwardness 
and the lack of true patriotism, appreciation 
of social virtues and a creative idealism. 
Everybody knows that if the masses remain 
steeped in ignorance, practise child marriage, 
repress and persecute the socalled untouchables 
show no proper respect nor consideration to 
women, indulge in usury and other exploita¬ 
tive activities and stick to their age old customi 
which stimulate casteism, comm unalism, 
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linguism and all else that stand in the way of 
national integration ; there would then be no 
point in passing high sounding resolutions 
regarding socialism and the rest of it. Econo¬ 
mic reforms should march in step with social 
reforms. All Indians must be taught to think, 
feel and act like civilised human beings of a 
modern and scientifically minded nation. A 
primitive social system and a mental outlook 
which one associates with the burning of 
widows or throwing infants into the Ganges 
cannot go with modern socialistic institutions. 
Human rights come first and economic rights 
follow as a natural consequence of the establi¬ 
shment civilised social institutions. 

When one listens to the leaders who warn 
the Indian people against vested interests 
which ob.'^truct social progress, one feels that a 
handful of monied men and w'omen arc the 
only force that we have to gel rid of in order 
to set up our Utopia. The fact of the case is 
that those monied men and women are the by 
products of our decadent social system which 
has supporters who can be counted in 
hundreds of millions. If urban houses worth 
more than five hundred thousand rupees or 
rural agricultural lands in excess of so many 
acres per head are taken away, the evils of the 
social system will continue to flourish in a 
setting in which individuals owned house pro¬ 
perty and land within fixed ceilings. In other 
words, there can be no real equality nor any 
properly established human rights in a 
country in which casteism, linguism, commu- 
nalism and illiteracy were allowed to thrive. 
Nor can there be any socialism of the modern 
scientific sort in a setting where only banks and 
certain other economic institutions were 
nationalised as a gesture without really esta¬ 
blishing true justice and fair play everywhere 
in the field of life. 

State ownership of banks, insurance com¬ 
panies and steel factories cannot and does not 


necessarily establish economic justice and fair 
play. There can be, and there often arc, 
great evils of corruption, favouritism, privilege 
and unfair dealings in state managed institu¬ 
tions. There are also grave faults of manage¬ 
ment and proper utilisation of resources in 
such economic establishments. The true 
meaning of socialism should be the curbing of 
individual privileges and the closing of paths 
by which individuals can achieve unfair gains 
at the cost of other members of society. If 
wc merely fix limits to such unfair gains that 
would be similar to fixing ceilings for loot and 
plunder. If less qualified individuals could 
obtain employment, get promotions, incre¬ 
ments and choice places to work in through 
corrupt means while better qualified persons 
were denied such advantages ; that would 
hardly be a highly socialistic arrangement, 
even if the government allowing such evil 
practices went hoarse by crying socialism in a 
thousand places. The leaders may not be 
guilty of bribery and corruption but their trus¬ 
ted agents could act anti-soctally on a million 
occasions. Would it not be better for the 
nation and for the fuller establishment of jus¬ 
tice and fair play in all fields of work if the 
leaders began the good work by cleaning their 
own stables i* If any leaders were found using 
their influence for the creation of privileges for 
their proteges ; such leaders should be remo¬ 
ved, And how many leaders are there who 
arc totally free from the unsocialistic habit of 
pushing their favourites up ? 

So in the status quo that keeps the nation 
down are not only the money bags and the 
monopolies, but there are also all those who 
try to get more than what they should by 
corrupt means, as well as all others who grant 
favours or use their influence to allow undeser¬ 
ving people to get on. All bureaucrats and all 
politically important persons have to be also 
screened in order to discover whether they too 
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arc iiiiensifyiiig the great evil that India 
faces. 

Extenaf Forces at Work in India 

The Government of India should know 
what tliey talk about. If they say, officially or 
at political meetings, that foreigners were insti¬ 
gating activities that go against India’s national 
solidarity and security we have to accept such 
vague and general accusations as an explana¬ 
tion of the squabbles that the political parties 
engage in from time to time. Wc iriay also 
begin to suspect the existence of foreign intlu- 
ence in all spheres where we discover the forces 
of national disintegration to be active. Among 
sucli incidents one may mention religious, 
racial, linguistic and territorial disputes and 
clashes. But one may also ciuestion the 
correctness of this kind of white washing of 
our own character by putting all the blame on 
foreign agents. Moreover the foreign agents 
in India arc mainly not foreigneis but are 
Indians in the pay of foreigners. That also is 
a fault ascribable to Indians and a clear 
symptom of a diseased condition affecting our 
own character. 

The idea that all those who hang round 
our politic.al leaders and act as their yes men 
and flatterers are patiiots and confirmed 
nationalists, may not be factually correct. 
Some of these camp followers can be and 
perhaps arc foreign agents. But who has 
checked up on the anticedents and connections 
of the second and third string followers of the 
leading members of political parties. As a 
matter of fact there have been instances when 
some of the V. I. P.s of the political field were 
found to be hobnobbing with the enemies of 
India. A mere statement therefore to the 
effect that foreigners were trying to do harm 
to India cannot clear our leaders and their 
followers of all blame in the matter of weaken¬ 
ing the nation’s solidarity, unity and progress 
towards our declared economic, social and 


cultural ideals. Wc think that our own people 
arc very largely guilty in the matter of our 
national decadence. The persecution of 
minorities or the attacks on the so called 
untouchables may be provoked here and there 
by foreign agents but one has to admit that in 
the broad perspective these anti-social activi¬ 
ties arc expressions of a diseased condition of 
the national character. The attempt by one 
state to injure (he interests of another or acts 
of favouritism and partiality by top people 
which create advantages for one state at the 
cost of another, are instances of acts that 
destroy the ideals of justice and fair play. One 
cannot assert that external forces are at work 
to make our provincial and central leaders 
succumb to the common weaknesses of the 
general run of ordinary self-seekers. Wc have 
therefore to search for those Internal forces 
which will destroy the nation’s solidarity if not 
controlled properly in time. Forces that are 
at the root of the scientific, intellectual and 
social backwardness of India should also be 
sought out and made to change their ways in 
order to enable the nation to go forward in a 
steady and unhampered fashion. There are 
the forces which prevent us from removing 
illiteracy, castcism, linguism, racism and from 
preventing child marriage, unfair treatment of 
women and many other evils that infest 
Indian society. The matter of party-totalita- 
rianism or what amounts to it, should also be 
investigated and prevented from developing 
any further. Bureaucratic monopoly over 
numerous administrative matters which affect 
the establishment of justice and fair play in the 
fields of employment, posting, promotions etc. 
and the granting of licences, permits and 
contracts should also be closely examined in 
order to allow the higher ideals of democracy 
to function freely and fully. 

What is Socialism 7 

When human beings so organise themselves 
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and their aflairs as yield the maximum benefit 
to the maximum number of persons thus 
organised, the principle guiding such organisa¬ 
tion is described to be socialistic. An organised 
body of human beings is called a society and 
when the aim of a social organisation turns 
out to be the achievement of maximum v eil 
being of the entire body rather than of selec¬ 
ted individuals out of it, the objective being 
social, the pyrpose is named socialistic. Socia¬ 
lism has thus come to mean organised human 
effort to secure the greatest happiness and well 
being of entire bodies of persons or whole 
societies by conticlling exploitation, injustice, 
unfair dealings favouiitism, corrupt practices 
atvd creation of privileges far the benefit of a 
few chosen persons. Social welfare, sotial 
security and social progress are closely asso¬ 
ciated with socialism. If in a state one finds 
little social welfare, very limited social security 
arrangements and the clearly noticeable 
presence of exploitation, injustice, favouritism 
and corruption, one can then definitely say 
that there is no socialism in that state. 
Socialism is progressive, 'fhe old order of 
special favours and privileges was backward 
and anchored to ami-social practices. 

11 the state acquires unlimited control over 
the fortunes of the individuals living in it, sets 
up industries and other economic institutions 
on a stale ownership basis and makes the most 
elaborate rules and regulations for the 
guidance of individual conduct and for direct¬ 
ing the way of life of the people ; there shall 
not be, even then, the true spirit of socialism 
in that state unless there were full social well 
being arrangements and social security 
measures for all members of society. If in 
that state the majority of the people were 
illiterate and suffered persecution at the hands 
of their alleged superiors, there could then be 
no socialism in that state. If the conditions of 
life were such in that state as prevented 


progress and the fullest realisation of the ideals 
.of true civilisation, then also one would 
hesitate to call that state a home of tocialism. 
Merc acquisition of industries and economic 
establishments by the state or the fixing of 
ceilings to individual possessions of certain 
types, cannot be considered to be symptoms 
of the irifroduction of socialism in that Stat^ 
unless such state action clearly increased and 
strengthened the well being, the human rightf, 
and freedoms of the general public eonstitu* ' 
ting the social bedy of the state. If these 
economic measures only signified the introduc*: 
lion of state capitalism in certain spheres of 
life and the intensification of bureaitcratic con¬ 
trol over things that had previously been freely.\ 
managed and operated by individual enter 
pri c such changes in the economic systemwould. 
not necessarily increase social well being and , j 
should not therefore be misinterpreted aS' 
introduction of socialism. In fact, cverythinjf•/ 
said and done, the presence of mass unemploy-.- 
ment and part-employment, of illiteracy, lack 
of housing, roads and medical aid arrange¬ 
ments, and the continuance of backward and;.;i 
evil “primitive practices would prove'^S 

and point to conditions which could not exist, 
in a properly constituted socialistic Stat6. 
Hanging on to traditional ways of thought and 
conduct cannot be called progressive cvea 
with large scale state interference in variotit;'^ 
fields of the people’s economic life. 

Underground Railway for Calcutta 

London perhaps has the most extensive and S-J 
elaborate underground railway system in the 
world. For length as well as for depth the 
London underground railways are unique.. 
Millions of persons make use of this railway 
everymonth and its lifts, escalators ( moving 
stair ways) and ordinary stair paths are.^ 
always crowded during the hours tliat the^;| 
railway operates. The inhabitants of greater ’’ 
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London would be about twice in number when 
compared to the residents of greater Calcutta. 
Commerce, trade and industry too should be 
vutly more extensive in London than in 
Calcutta. People who work in London come 
from far away places and so do the people 
who work in Calcutta. The railways there¬ 
fore, both in London and in Calcutta provide 
transport facilities to millions and are 
probably not yet fully developed in Calcutta 
in point of the number of trains that run along 
the lines that now exist and which can, perhaps 
be multiplied. Road transport too has not 
yet reached its optimum in Calcutta ; nor 
does the public transport system of Calcutta 
function in the manner that it should, in so 
far as many .‘ public transport vehicles in 
Calcutta always remain unused for reasons of 
“break down” which could probably be made 
to operate in a better and more effective 
manner. Twenty crores of rupees could 
perhaps introduce one thousand extra double 
decker buses on the roads of Calcutta which 
could cater to the transportation needs of the 
people in a more convenient and advantageous 
manner than some n' wly laid underground 
railway lines could. Moreover the under¬ 
ground railway system might cost more than 
200 crores, which is a lot of money for a poor 
country like India. Then there is the question 
of going to and coming from the underground 
railway stations. Buses go through the resi¬ 
dential and office areas and are therefore more 
conveniently operated for the passengers. 
Railways require subsidiary transport vehicles 
to fill up the ' wide gaps that always exist 
between stations* and destinations. There is 
also the question of city expansion. Calcutta 
isjextending in all directions and in a few years 
the second bridge over the Hooghly river will 
> lead to developments on the right bank of that 


river. If the underground railway system is 

• « 

’ planned and developed in advance of city 


development one might find that the needs of 
transporation had developed along paths and 
in areas which the underground railways did 
not serve. So that the plans of underground 
railway development should not be hurriedly 
finalised. The expansion of the metropolitan 
city of Calcutta should be carefully watched 
and followed and the underground system, if 
found economically sound and advantageous, 
fitted into the over all scheme of providing 
proper transportation at a minimum cost. 
Possibilities of developing road transportation 
and overground raiways should be fully 
exploited too, before engaging in developing 
the underground railway system. 

Preferential Employment 
of Local People 

The Indian Constitution says that all 
Indians have the right to choose their own 
place of work ard profession and any attempt 
to obstruct this freedom of choice should be 
taken as a violation of the constitution. But 
many Indian leaders in the field ol politics 
habitually assert that local people have a 
special privilege in the sphere of employment. 
This is referred to as the right of the sons of 
the soil to he chosen first of all for employment 
against all other seekers after the same jobs. 
In this way we have come to recognise certain 
constitutionally untenable privileges which 
are summarised in statements like “Assam for 
the Assamese” or “Bihar for the Biharics”. 
Other things being equal employers may find 
it advantageous to employ people who live in 
the vicinity of their place of work but that 
docs not mean that such persons would nece¬ 
ssarily be sons of the soil. People may live 
near a factory without being of local origin. 
And persons who are of local origin may claim 
preferential treatment inspite of their residence 
being a hundred miles away from the factory 
where they want to work. $m. Indira Gandhi 
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thinks that all Indians should be treated 
imparliaUy when they apply for jobs in any 
place in India. But the unfortunate fact 
remains that the locab demand special treatment 
and quite often receive such advantages too. 
Candidates are not judged impartially and 
local candidates are shown special considera¬ 
tion. Quite frequently less qualified candi¬ 
dates arc selected on the ground that they arc 
sons of the soil. Thus, this privilege for local 
candidates creates a disability for the outsiders 
which violates the provisions relating to equal 
rights for ail Indians as guaranteed by the 
Indian constitution. If does not appear that 
even Chief Ministers of the States are con¬ 
scious of the constitutionality of this equality 
of all Indians, as has been evidenced by a 
statement made by Shri Kedar Pandc Chief 
Minister of Bihar, who claimed special treat¬ 
ment of the sons of the soil in the field of 
selections for jobs. This is not a new claim, 
for reservation of vacancies for candidates 
belonging to particular states has been going 
on for years in an open manner. 

Buraaucrats Criticised 

When politicians arc blamed for mis¬ 
management of the affairs of the state, they 
defend themselves by diverting the criticism 
on to the officials. Attempts arc also made to 
find out why the bureaucrats are mentally 
incapable of responding to the high principles 
that the politicians hold up before them for 
their guidance. We arc told that the officials 
are urban, they are the products of bourgeois 
traditions, of faulty education and so on and 
so forth. As if the moulders of public opinion, 
the politicians, are any different iii point of 
their origin, bringing up and basic mental 
outlook. It may be that the illiterates, the 
half educated, the peasants, the persons who 
represent the people living below the poverty 
line arc not employed as secretaries or com¬ 


missioners of districts ; but one cannot 
visualise the effective utilisation such negative 
talents in the field of administration any more 
than one can expect our politicians to rise 
from the ranks of those who know-not, do-not 
and have-not. One or two persons may ftdfil 
the romantic requirements of an idealistic set 
up, but not many. Most persons in the 
political field are born and brought up in the 
same environment as the bureaucrats and it is 
a wrong assumption that politicians belong to . 
a different class from the people who run the. 
administrative services. Some show boys in 
the political field may come from a rustic, 
working class or similar “proletarian’* back¬ 
ground ; but such persons would be small in 
number. 

The attack on bureaucrats therefore is a 
move to white-wash the activities of the 
politicians, who have made a failure of India's 
economic planning and have to their discredit 
the investment of 5000 crores of rupees in a 
manner that produces no profits. Among the 
poor there are many intellectuals who are not 
always believers in the ideals that the poli¬ 
ticians expound. Their philosophical outlook 
does not necessarily include any belief in the 
materialism that guides the progressive socia¬ 
lism of the ruling congre.ss party. Whether 
Indians will ever accept materialism as the 
guiding principle of their life is a question 
which may have different answers from 
different quarters. If some persons do not 
support the view that there can be a materia¬ 
listic solution to all problems of human life ; 
that would not prove that such persons are 
believers in capitalism. Indian civilisation 
has always had a deep attachment to moral 
and spiritual considerations and resolutions 
passed by materialistically inspired political 
parties would not always reflect the inner 
attitude of mind of the Indian people. One 
should also remember that the Indian masses 
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are not quite similar in their individual and 
group responses to the masses in Russia or the 
, United States of America. Even totally 
illiterate and utterly poor people in India 
show logical and philosophical attitudes that 
would be fantastic in their implications and 
significance to the common people of the 
Western World. Very ordinary persons in 
India may seek for direct communion with the 
supreme creative force in the universe and they 
may renounce their worldly attachment? with 
a view to move towards spiritual salvation. 
There arc millions of persons in India who 
have no material possessions and who do not 
spend any time or energy to achieve any 
political or materially measurable objectives. 
Indian civilisation and culture were mainly 
the products of the forest a»hramas wliicli had 
few, if any, material appendages. Great 
spiritual and moral development can replace 
man’s economic urges without reducing the 
human potential of mankind. The materially 
most affluent persons are seldom tlie most 
civilised and admirable types of men and 
women. One can be poor in material 
possessions but very wealthy in one’s mental, 
moral and spiritual aspirations. Aesthetic and 
philosophical realisations ran produce a 
greater satisfaction in a man than he can 


obtain by acquiring a sack of potatoes, If 
material poverty is removed by allowing a 
greater moral and spiritual want to pervade 
human life ; that would not be any improve¬ 
ment. When Maitreyi the wife of the sage 
Yagnavalka was offered houses, paddy fields 
and cattle by the rishi who was retiring to 
his forest ashrama ; Maitreyi asked him 
whether those possessions would give her 
immortality ; ft>r, if not, what could then be 
the use of such possessions ? Rather, she 
said, the rishi should teach her about the 
Supreme Reality of Creation, so that she 
could come unto truth from all untruths, 
enter the realm of light from that of total 
darkness j and leave death behind to arrive 
nearer to immortality. She wanted the Divine 
Spirit to be revealed to her and the protective 

presence of the creator to surround her 
benevolently at all times. 

The human mind and spirit have their 
special needs and demands which determine 
human well being no less potently than the 
goods that one can buy. Material needs have 
to be removed, but that is not all. And there 
can be a possibility of material poverty being 
removed by adding to moral and spiritual 
wants. People who wish to increase human 
well being should remember this and see that 
a balance is maintained in the field of wants 
of various kinds—mental, moral, spiritual and 
physical. 






THE KASHMIR PROBLEM AND THE PRINCIPLE OF SELF-DETERMINATION 

D. N. BANERTEE 


The Legal Position 

It appears to me that the Kashmir problem, 
as it had developed’since 1947, is a product 
of two factors—British imperialism operating 
in a very subtle, Machiavellian way and the 
lack of statesmanship, a sense of realism and 
the political foresight on the part of some ol 
the over-zealous, but not very prudent, Indian 
leaders. However, this is a past thing now. 
So far as the legal aspects of the question are 
concerned, there is no 'difficulty. The State 
of Jammu and Kashmir acceded to the Domi¬ 
nion of India on 26th October, 1947. And sc 
far as the relevant Instrument of Accession 
was concerned, it was duly executed by the 
then Maharajah ( Ruler) of the State o! 
Jammu and Kashmir on that date and duly 
accepted later on by the Clovernor-Gencral ol 
India, as required by Section 6 of the Govern¬ 
ment of India Act, 1935, as adapted by the 
India ( Provisional Constitution } Order, 1947. 
As the White Paper on Indian States ( 1950 ) 
issued by the Ministry of States, Government 
of India, has pointed out ( page 111 ), the 
form of the Instrument of Accession executed 
by the Ruler of the State of Jammu and 
Kashmir was the same as that of the Instru¬ 
ments of Accession executed by the Rulers of 
other acceding States. “Legally and constitu¬ 
tionally, therefore, the ( present ) position of 
this State is the same as that of the other 
acceding States.” As will appear from the 
extract quoted below, the action taken by the 
Maharajah was deliberate. According to 
Mr. V. P. Menon ( The Story of the Integra- 
tion of the Indian States, p. 394), who 
played a vwy ioaportant role on behalf of the 


Government of India in connection with thi 
integration of the Indian States, “after thi 
announcement of the June 3rd ( 1947 ) plaft. 
when Lord Mountbatten (the then Viceroy 
and Governor-General of India) was di* 
cussing the policy of accession of the Indian 
States to one Dominion or the other ( i» e,, 
India or Pakistan ), he became particularl'j 
concerned about Kashmir...( and ) went thert! 
in the third week of June ( 1947 ). Loi^ 
Mountbatten spent four days discussing 
situation and arguing with the Maharaji^ 
lie told him that independence was not, in faiiii 
opinion, a feasible proposition and that th^ 
State would not be recognized as a DominioiP 
by the British Government- He assured th< 
M.iharajah that, so long as he made up hh 
mind to accede to one Dominion or the otht^ 
before 15 August ( 1947 ), no trouble woul^ 
ensue, for whichever Dominion he acceded t<S 
would take the State firmly under its protebi 
tion as part of its territory. He went so far < 1 ^ 
to tell the Maharajah that, if he acceded tt6 
Pakistan, India would not take it amiss 
that he had a firm assurance on this frojdi 
Sardar Patel himself.” The accession of the 
State was duly confirmed and continued by h 
Proclamation for the State of Jammu aind 
Kashmir made on 25th November, 1949,^ 
Mr. Karan Singh, Yuvaraj, Regent of Jamnt|4 
and Kashmir. Further, the accession ws^ 
“supported by the premier political organize.- 
tion in the State—the National Conference”* 
and was also approved by the will of thd 
people of Kashmir through the instrumentality 
of a Constituent Assembly. ( By the bye, it 
may be noted here that Sheikh Mohammed 
Abdullah was “the moving spirit” of - 
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Kashmir National Conference ). As a result 
of the accession the State of Jammu and 
Kashmir, first, became legally a unit of the 
Dominion of India. The Dominion of India 
was later on transformed into the Republic of 
India which was inaugurated on 26th January, 
1950. The Jammu and Kashmir State has 
since become an integral unit of the Republic 
of India. 'I'lie relationship between the State 
and the Union of India is now governed by 
Article 370 of the Constitution of India. This, 
in brief, is the legal position. I may add 
here that from the standpoint of constitutional 
law the accession of the State to India was 
unqualified and absolute. It may be true that 
after the .accession some responsible Indian 
leaders gave, partly under the impulse of a 
rather thoughtless and unrealistic idealism 
and partly at the instance of Lord Mount- 
batten, the then Governor-General of India, 
an oral assurance of a plebiscite in Jammu and 
Kashmir in the event of certain circumstances 
emerging. But the assurance has no meaning 
today as the circumstances expected 
have not emerged and the conditions implicit 
in the assurance have not so far been fulfilled 
and are not likely to be fulfilled in future. 
Nor enn we forget here the cfFcct of the three 
Indo-Pakistani wars on the whole situation or 
the fact that even now a large part of the 
State of Jammu and Kashmir is under the 
occupation of Pakistan. t>ven in ao inter¬ 
national treaty “rebus sic stantibus, expressed or 
implied, is”, says a distinguished American 
publicist, 1 II ean Professor VV. VV. Willoughby 
( The Natuie of the State, pp. 198-99 ), “a 
clause in every treaty, and States have ever 
asserted the right to ilcclarc such instruments 
■ of no force wdien by change of conditions their 
welfare has become so greatly affected or 
menaced as to overbalance the evil results to 
phe expected, by way of retaliation or othcr- 
[:Wise> violation of their faith as given 


in a treaty.” He has also quoted in this 
connection Vattel (Law of Nations) in 
support of his contention. Nor should we 
ignore in this connection the political signifi¬ 
cance of practically four general elections held 
in the State of Jammu and Kashmir since the 
accession of the State to India ; Three General 
Elections of 1957, 1962 and 1967 to the Jammu 
and Kashmir Legislative Assembly and one 
General Election in 1951-52 for forming the 
Constituent Assembly of Jammu and Kashmir. 
As Professor Maciver has rightly observed 
( The Modern State, p. 199 ), “the exercise of 
the right to vote is an implied acceptance of 
the general order of the State.” 

It should be evident from what I have 
stated above that, constitutionally speaking, 
Pakistan has absolutely no riglit to be in the 
picture at all—no locus standi whatever in it. 
All talk of self-determination in this connection 
on the part of Pakistan is a clever ruse 
designed to mislead the unwary people. The 
people of Pakistan may feci that Pakistan is 
“incomplete and unfulfilled because without 
Kashmir she has failed to insert ihc ‘K’ in her 
name.” India, however, is not in the least 
concerned with this fancied and self-created 
grievance on their part. 

II 

The Principle of Self-Determination 

Both Sheikh Abdullah of Kashmir and the 
Government of Pakistan have from time to 
time been insisting—each for his or its own 
reasons—on the application of the principle of 
self-determination to the problem of Kashmir. 
For instance. President Z.A. Bhutto of Pakistan 
has been reported by the Press in Calcutta, on 
4th September, 1972, to have declared at 
Lahore to Reporters on 3rd September, 1972, 
on his way to Rawalpindi, that “the right of 
self-determination could not be denied to the 
people of Jammu and Kashmir”. I propose, 
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therefore, to discuss the principle with its 
implications as well as the dangerous conse¬ 
quences of the application of the principle on 
the subcontinent of India and Pakistan. I 

shall first deal with the implications of the 
principle. 

The Wilsonian principle of self-determina¬ 
tion has, as was rightly apprehended by many 
of its critics when it was first proclaimed in 
1918 and also afterwards, been much misun¬ 
derstood and misused. What really did 
President Woodrow Wilson say and mean 
when he proclaimed the theory of self- 
determination ? In the course of an address 
delivered on 11th February, 1918, before a 
joint session of the two Houses of Congress, in 
reply to the addresses of the Imperial German 
Chancellor and the Austro-Hungarian Minister 

for Foreign Affairs at that time, President 
Wilson first declared : 

“What is at stake now is the peace of the 
world. What we arc striving for is a new 
international order based upon broad and 
universal principles of right and justice,— 
no mere peace of shreds and patches,... 
National aspirations must be respected ; 
peoples may now be dominated and 
governed only by their own consent. ‘Self- 
determination’ is not a mere phrase. It is an 
imperative principle of action, which statesmen 
will henceforth ignore at their peril.” 

He then laid down without stopping here 
the following principles, amongst others, as the 
“foundations” on which “a general peace” 

could be “erected” and a new international 
order based 

(a) “Peoples and provinces arc not to be 
bartered about from sovereignty to 
sovereignty as if they were mere 
chattels and pawns in a game, even 
the great game, now forever dis¬ 
credited, of the balance of power.” 

(b) “All well-defined national aspirations 
shall be accorded the utmost satisfac¬ 


tion that can be accorded them with¬ 
out introducing new or perpetuating 

old elements of discord and anta¬ 
gonism.” 

It is evident from these principles that the 
right of self-determination is not to be, even 
according to President Wilson, its chief prota¬ 
gonist, an absolute and unqualified right. 
People often forget the limitations imposed on 
the right of self-determination by President 
Wilson himself, when they talk about this 
right, or base any claim on it. 

Insuperable practical difficulties were 
experienced by the victorious Allies after the 
First World War in the application of the 
principle of self-determination to Europe. 
After all, they were not, as it has been rightly 
said, dealing with “a blank man of Europe”. 
As Dr. Alfred Cobban has observed in his 
illuminating work National Sol/^Detormination 
( Oxford, 1945, p.21 ), it is undeniable that in 
practice President Wilson’s ideas“]ed him into 
a long scries of inconsistencies and contradic¬ 
tions in which he finally became inextricably 
entangled. The vastness of the practical issue* 
he was raising was perhaps hardly realised by 
him at first.” And, according to the same 
writer, Wilson “confessed later, in weariness of 
heart, to the Gominittec of Foreign Relations 
of the ( American ) Senate, that ‘when I gave 
utterance to those words ( that all nations 
have a right to self-determination), I said 
them without the knowledge that nationalities 
existed, which arc coming to us day after day 
...you do not know and cannot appreciate the 
anxieties that T have experienced as a result of 
many millions of people having their hopes 
raised by what I have said’.” ( Ibid ). This 
was natural and inevitable. ft is almost 
impossible, as it was fully realised by the 
Allied and Associated Powers at the Peace 
Conference of Paris after the First World War, 
to alter the frontiers of States or to establish 
new States without creating new problems of 
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minorities. Thus, practically everyone among 
the treaty-makers at Paris, including Wilson 
himself, adds Dr. Cobban, "recognized that 
self-determination could only be applied with 
due regard to circumstances.” Besides, there 
is the great difiiculty of finding a generally 
accepted definition of the conditions which a 
people should satisfy before it can legitimately 
claim tlie right of self-determination. As 
Profe.ssor Harold Temperley of the University 
of Cambridge has stated in his Epilogue lo the 
Sixth Volume of the Hhtory of the Peace 
ConftTenco of Paris edited by him, the objec¬ 
tion to the principle of self-determination "is 
the difiiculty of knowing what constitutes a 
a unit of self-determination”. "That the 
principle”, he continues, "is a disruptive, as 
well as a cohesive, force goes without saying. 
The difficulty of deciding how large an area 
or a population must be before it has a right 

to self-determination seems fundamental.If 

self-determination is pushed far enough not 
only every town, but every hamlet, has the 
right lo vote itself out of a State of which it 
may have been a part for five centuries.” It 
is not, therefore, a matter for surprise that 
there was, as Dr. Cobban has shown, a sharp 
diflcrencc of opiniftn even among the members 
of the American Delegation to the Peace 
Conference of Palis on the c[ue5tion ol self- 
determination ; that President Wilson’s own 
Secretary of State, Mr. Robert Lansing, was 
strongly opposed to the principle of self- 
determination ; and that Mr. Lansing 
described the phrase as "loaded with 
dynamite”, and said, "it will raise hopes which 
can never be realized. It will, I fear, cost 
thousands of lives. In the end it is bound to 
be discredited, to be called the dream of an 
idealist who failed to realize the danger until 
too late to check those who attempt to put the 
principle in force. What a calamity that the 
phrase was ever uttered ! What misery it will 
cause !” ( Cobban, op. cii., p. 19 ) Mr. Lansing 


further pointed out, and very rightly, that both 
Canada and the United States had "only 
continued to exist because of their denial of 
the principle” of self-determination : that if 
this principle had been accepted, the Southern 
States ( of the U. S. A. ) would have been 
allowed to secede, and French Canada would 
have formed an independent State ; and that 
considerations of national safety, historic rights 
and economic interests, which would be 
overridden by it, should all have preference 
over the principle of self-determination. {Ibid) 
Apart from these considerations, there are 
many practical difficulties in the way of 
holding proper plebiscites necessarily implied 
in the theory of self-determination—particularly 
in countries where the masses are still steeped 
in ignorance, superstition and piejudicc, and 
where, therefore, their worst passions can be 
easily overstimulated and inflamed by 
emotional appeals and skilfully directed 
propaganda. 

The principle of self-determination, there¬ 
fore not such a simple thing as some 
people imagine it to be. Mr Cathornc- 
Hardy who regards this principle as 
"even more disastrous” than the principle 
of "universal democracy” without any 
reference to historical traditions and political 
experience, is perfectly right when he observes 
in his Short Hietory of International Affairs, 
1920-1938 ( Oxford, 1939, pp. 14-18 ) that "it 
is sound enough when not carried too far” ; 
tliat it cannot be accepted as "an infallible, 
universal panacea” ; and that its "cardinal 

inherent vice.lies in the fact that to apply it 

in practice inevitably involves its violation”. 
The principle may be applied to a country as 
a whole, and not to any section of its popula¬ 
tion on its demand. Otherwise, there will be 
a complete disintegration of the country. For 
instance, if this principle is allowed to apply to 
the present State of Pakistan, it will surely 
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lead to the secession of Pakhtoonistan (formerly 
North-West Frontier Province) and Baluchi¬ 
stan from it. Moreover, if the principle of self- 
determination is unwisely applied to sections 
of the population of a country on a religious 
basis, then the minorities in the area affected, 
who may be opposed to the majorities in them, 
may also legitimately claim the right of self- 
determination on the same ground. Logic, 
reason and equity would, therefore, require 
that there should be more or less parallel 
governments over the same territories, for 
majorities and minorities. Thus there would 
be created an absurd position. Indeed, the 
right of self-determination is, as Lord Curzon 
once pointed out, like a two-edged sword and 
can be admitted only with reservations. 
Hr. Pearce Higgins, AVhewcll Professor of 
International Law in the University of Cam¬ 
bridge, hardly exaggerates when he observes, 
by way of a comment on this right, in his 
Edition of Hall’s classical Treat its on Inter- 
national Law ( 8th Edition, p. 54n ) 

“The phrase (self-determination) is one of 
dangerous vergueness as encouraging inordinate 
nationalist claims, and its application, in ignor¬ 
ing economic conditions, has led to some 
disastrous results.” 

It may, perhaps, not be out of place to 
refer here to the Aaland Islands dispute and 
to a <-crtain view of the Committee of Inter¬ 
national Jurists, appointed in 1920 by the 
Council of the League of Nations to give an 
advisory opinion in this connection. The case 
is of importance as it led to the laying down 
of some important principles regarding the 
practice of self-dctern'iination. The dispute 
“was one concerning certain islands which lie 
midway between Finland and Sweden inhabi¬ 
ted almost exclusively by people of the 
Swedish race, but which historically and 
geographically had always formed a part oi 
Finland.” The Finnish Government “declared 
that the Aalands were geographically part of 


Finland, and that it was strategically impossi¬ 
ble for Finland to surrender them.” The 
Swedish Government complained that the 
Finns were refusing “to allow the Aalanders 
(he right of self-determination”. As a matter 
of fact, by plebiscites, held in 1918 and again 
in 1919, the people of the Aaland Islands, says 
Professor Garner, an American authority on 
International Law, in this Political Science 
and Government (p. 135), “had voted almost 
unanimously in favour of separation” from 
Finland. The Committee of International 
Jurists, however, declared its opinion, conti¬ 
nues Professor Garner, “that there was no rule 
of positive international law which recognized 
the right of fractions of peoples as such to 
separate themselves by a simple act of their 
own will from a definitely established state of 
which they form a part, any more than it 
recognizes the rights of other states to demand 
such separation.It added that the recogni¬ 

tion of the right of self-determination in the 
form asserted by the inhabitants of the Aaland 
Islands would amount to an infringement upon 
the sovereignty of existing states, would lead 
to destruction of the stability which the very 
word ‘state’ implies, and would endanger the 
interests of the international community.” 

In June, 1921, the Council of the League 
of Nations decided to recognize Finnish sove¬ 
reignty over the Aaland Islands, practically 
accepting the recommendation of a Political 
Commission previously appointed by it. And 
in October, 1921, this decision was accepted 
by the League of Nations “under the condition 
tliat autonomous rights should be granted to 
the population of the Islands”. 

The decision of the League of Nations on 
the Aaland Islands dispute has a valuable 
lesson for the people of Pakistan, for Sheikh 
Abdullah and his followers in the Valley of 
Kashmir, and for others who have been, 
directly or indirectly, encouraging the former,. 
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for one reason or another, in their demands 
for the application of the principle of self- 
determination to the State of Jammu and 
Kashmir, and I should like to invite the atten¬ 
tion of all of them to it. 

Ill 

Self-determination will act as a 
Boomerang 

I have explained above some of the impli¬ 
cations and limitations of the principle of self- 
determination, I propose to discuss now 
some dangerous consequences to the Muslims 
of India in the event of the application of the 
principle to the State of Jammu ami Kashmir 
as is being insisted upon, particularly, by the 
Government of Pakistan. It need not perh'tps 
be pointed out here that the a|)plication of 
the principle will in efTect mean the holding of 
a plebiscite in the State, And this is what the 
Government of Pakistan really wants. As the 
population of the State is predominantly 
Muslim in its composition, appeals to the 
communal passions of the Muslim voters in it 
and exhortations to them in the name of 
Jinnah’s two-nation theory, both before and 
during the plebiscite, may succeed, as in the 
case of the District of Sylhet in Assam at the 
time of the partition of India in 1947, in 
inducing the majority of the Muslim electorate 
in the State to vote for accession to Pakistan 
which is said to be an Islamic State. This is 
very likely to happen notwithstanding the fact 
that millioi s of rupees of the Indian tax¬ 
payers’ money have been spent in the Slate 
of Jammu and Kashmir since its accession to 
India for the amelioration of the condition of 
its people. I have the authority of Mr V. P. 
Menon {op. tit. p. 397 and p. 414) to say that 
when the raiders from the side of Pakistan 
invaded Kashmic on 22nd October, 
1947, or all the Muslsms in the State 
iforces had deserted and many had 
^joined ^thc raiders,*’ and there was “the 


spontaneous desertion of the entire Muslim 
element of the Kashmir State Forces.” I may 
also state here that, before coming over to 
Calcutta in April, 1948, I had been for many 
yean in Dacca in the service of the University 
there. My experience is that it is extremely 
difficult for a Muslim, even for a highly educa¬ 
ted and otherwise fair-minded Muslim, to 
resist communal pressure. I shall not, there¬ 
fore, be at all surprised that, if a plebiscite is 
held in the State of Jammu and Kashmir on 
the question of accession, the verdict of the 
majority of the Muslim electorate in it—and it 
may mean the majority of its total electorate— 
will be in favour of accession to Pakistan. 
There is no doubt that the Government of 
Pakistan and its advisers aie counting upon 
this. They should realize, however, that such 
a verdict would act as a terrible boomerang to 
Pakistan, and that it would have to be prepa¬ 
red to accept over sixty millions ol Muslim 
refugees from India. It may be asked, what 
is the connection between the verdict in favour 
of accession to Pakistan and the question of 
over sixty millions of Muslim refugees from 
India ? The connection is very simple. The 
verdict of the Muslim electorate will be based 
upon the two-nation theory of Jinnah. That 
is to say, the Muslims of Kashmir being a 
separate nation cannot live in the predominan¬ 
tly non-Muslim State of India and, therefore, 
the territory in which they are to reside must 
be a pari of the Muslim State of Pakistan. 
This may lead to the danger of a serious 
communal flare-up in India. Non-Muslims in 
India may legitimately argue that if Muslims 
cannot live in Kashmir as a part of India 
because they constitute as Muslims a separate 
nation, the Muslims in the rest of India being 
Muslims also constitute a separate nation. 
This will imply that the Muslims living in 
India after the accession of Kashmir to 
Pakistan may be treated as aliens, and as poten« 
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tial fifth'Columnists in times of conflict between 
India and Pakistan and, therefore, a source of 
great danger to the former. And a situation 
may arise in which it may be extremely diffi¬ 
cult for the Muslims to continue to live in 
India with a sense of security, honour and 
self-respect. Law or no law, Constitution or 
no Constitution, they may be compelled by 
circumstances to go to Pakistan as refugees 
from India. 

What I have stated above is not a bluff ; 
nor is it a threat; nor, again, is it an attempt 
at blackmailing ; nor, further, is it an incite¬ 
ment to any illegal or unconstitutional action. 
I shall certainly condemn any ill-treatment of 
any Indian citizen, whatever may be bis reli¬ 
gion or community, by any other Indian 
citizen. The former must have all the rights 
and privileges of an Indian citizen as guaran¬ 
teed by our Constitution. If, however, he is 
disloyal to the State of India and acts in a 
traitorous manner in relation to it, he must 
certainly be dealt with severely as required by 
the law of the land. What 1 have stated above 
about the danger of communal llarc-up in 
India is what is very likely to happen, regard 
being had to the nature of man, as a corollary 
to the implications of the two-nation theory. 
We must all bear in mind that there is such a 
thing as the “psychology of politics”. As an 
eminent British political scientist, Professor 
Graham Wallas, has shown in his well-known 
work Human A'oture in Politics on a careful 
analysis of the facts of human nature, what 
ordinarily operate in politics and determine 
human action in it, arc not reason, sanity and 
a sense of enlightened self-interest, but the 
instincts, impulses and other non-rational 
elements in the nature of man. We have seen 
the operation of these non-rational elements 
in human nature after the partition of India 
in 1947. Millions of human beings terribly 
suffered for no fault of theirs as a result of 


working of these non-rational elements. My 
apprehension is that history may repeat itself 
in the event of a plebiscite being permitted to 
be held in Kashmir and the verdict of the 
plebiscite going in favour of, as is very likely, 
accession to Pakistan. Those who advocatti 
such a plebiscite must beware of this. It may 
be argued that the exodus of refugees will not 
be a one-way traffic. I agree. But there wilt 
be a dilTerence : In the event of the accession 
of Kashmir to Pakistan India will have to 
accept at most a few thousands of non-Muslim 
refugees from Pakistan as it is now, whereas 
the latter will have to accept over sixty millions 
of Muslim refugees from India. Indian 
economy will be easily able to stand the strain 
from the inHux of a few thousands of non- 
Muslim refugees from Pakistan, particularly 
when there will be a vacuum resulting from the 
exodus of Muslim refugees from India. Can 
Pakistan economy stand the strain of the influx 
of over sixty millions of new Muslim refugees 
from India ? I am afraid that it will comple¬ 
tely break Pakistan. This will happen, apart 
from the miseries and sufferings of the millions 
of refugees concerned. Advocates of the 
principle of self-determination in Kashmir 
should bear all this in mind. 

I may be permitted to refer in this connec- ' 
lion to an interesting fact. Some years ago a 
correspondent of the British Press, a European 
gentleman, came to my house and discussed ■ 
with me for over two hours many Indian and .. 
international questions. In the course of our 
discussion he referred to the Kashmir problem 
and to the desirability of a plebiscite for solv¬ 
ing it. I pointed out to him, more orj^less on the 
lines of what I have stated above, the danger 
implicit, so far as the Muslim population of 
India was concerned, in any plebiscite being 
held in Kashmir. He admitted that this was 
a very important point, and that it had never 
^entered into^ his_ mind at all. I requested 
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him to enlighten the British people on this 
return to England. He promised to do so. I 
do not know what he actually did on his 
return home. One thing, however, is worthy 
of note here. When I was in England a few 
years ago, I found that some pro-Pakistani 
organs of the British Press were carrying on a 
virulent propaganda against India over the 
question of Kashmir. Eor some years now 
the Kashmir question appears to have become 
a dead issue in Britain. After all, the British 

arc a practical people and endowed by nature 
with a fund of common sense. 

I have dealt above with the probable, 

dangerous consequences to the Muslims of 
India in the event of a plebiscite in the State 
of jammu and Kashmir. Nobody knows what 
Sheikh Abdullah of Kashmir has exactly in his 
mind when he pleads for the application of the 
principle of self-determination to the State. 
He often makes contradictory statemenu. If, 
however, he has in his mind, as some people 
say, an independent Kashmir, then the sooner 
he is disillusioned of this idea the better for 
all. As Lord Mountbatten had pointed out to 
the Maharajah of Kashmir before the accession 
of his State to India, independence would not 
be a feasible proposition for Kashmir. Hav¬ 
ing regard to the geographical position of the 
State, I feel, in the first place, that an indepen¬ 
dent Kashmir would be a centre of perpetual 
intiiguc, corruption and even intimidation by 
interested Powers round about it. Secondly, 
an independent Kashmir would sooner or later 
either be swallowed up by Gommutiist China, 
or would have the same fate as Poland had 
towards the end of the eighteenth century. As 
is well-known, Poland was divided between 
Russia, Prussia and Austria. Similarly, 
Kashmir would be divided between Pakistan, 
Communist China and the Soviet Union. 
Consistently with its own interests, India 
cannot contemplate such a prospect on its 
northern border with e^uaiumity. It may 


also be noted here that Jammu, a predomi¬ 
nantly Hindu area, and Ladakh, a predomi¬ 
nantly Buddhist area, may in all likelihood 
secede from the Muslim-majority State of 
Kashmir. P. kistan has illegally acquired a 
slice of the territory of the State of Jammu and 
Kashmir, as a result of a very unwise accep¬ 
tance of the principle of a cease-fire line by the 
Government of India on 1st January, 1949. 
Since then tlicre have been many develop¬ 
ments, particularly in 1971. Perhaps, it would 
be rather difficult now on the part of the 
Government of India to repudiate altogether 
the principle of a cease-fire line between India 
and Pakistan, once accepted. It appears that 
for one reason or another the Government of 
India may not be prepared to go into a war 
with Pakistan over this issue. Moreover, 
international public opinion may not approve 
of any repudiation of this principle. But as a 
result of developments since 1949, there must 
be a new cease-fire line between Pakistan and 
India so drawn as to make it dilficult for 
Pakistan to commit any further aggression on 
the territory of India in future, There must 
be no compromise on this point. And this 
should be the international line of demarca¬ 
tion between India and Pakistan on a perma¬ 
nent basis. 

Finally, I should like to emphasize that 
Sheikh Abdullah and his friends should be 
definitely told that the accession of the State 
of Jammu and Kashmir to the Indian Union 
is final and irrevocable ; that, as a result, this 
State is an indissoluble part of the Indian 
Union, and that a solution of the Kashmir 
problem has to be found within the framework 
of the Constitution of India. The quantum of 
autonomy to be enjoyed by the State of Jammu 
and Kashmir should be equitably settled, 
consistently with the requirements of the 
Indian Union, by negotiation between rccog- 
nbed leaders of the State and the Government 
of India. 



FREEDOM OF THE PRESS IN INDIA 

SUBHASH CHANDRA BARKER 


Freedom of the prcs^ is an alien concept in 
Indian society which has never put any 
value on freedom. The nineteenth-century 
generation of Indians adopted this West Euro¬ 
pean concept along with English education 
and scientific rationalism. As the western 
educated Indians used their English education 
to fight the Britis!> rulers, they also used the 
freedom oi the press to attack the British domi¬ 
nation. ,\s the fight against the British took 
nearly a hundred ycais to bear fruit, the con¬ 
cepts of fiecdom of the press and democracy 
remained a living force in Indian society for 
sonic titiie, J’lie niakeis of the Constitution 
of India were mostly western-educated. I lie 
document on Corisiilution (hey prepared tlins 
contained in full their peiceptions of the 
western lairopean concepts ol parliamentary 
dcmociacy and freedom ol tlie press. As the 
founding fathers died, their place was taken 
over by indigenously trained, or even by semi¬ 
literate, persons, linder this changed regime 
both parliamentary democracy and free.doai of 
the pi css declined. 

The essence of parliamentary democracy is 
that elected rejncwntalivcs will prevail over 
oilicial and appointed lunetionaries. I his was 
practised at the beginning of the Republic 
wlien governors had to go for disagreeing with 
Chief Ministers, but was completely reversed 
after western-educated Nehru’s death and led 
to a Governor not only claiming but exercising 
the prerogative of dismissing a popularly 
elected ministry in West Bengal. That such a 
flagrant violation of constitutional propriety 
went unpunished—nay, was widely commen¬ 
ded— brings us to (he other aspect of this 
decline—the decline in the freedom of the 


press. It is perhaps not accidental that Mr, 
Fran Chopra's exit from the editorship of the 
Statasman had got something to do with his 
comment on Mr. Dijarma Vira’s dismissal of 
Ajoy Mukherjee ministry. In India there is 
only one freedom—tlie freedom of agreement 
with the more powerful ones, while the essence 
of freedom is disagreement. The Hindi! 
society and the Muslim society, which other¬ 
wise diflcr from each other so strongly, are one 
in insisting upon conformity. If the Hindu’s,, 
insistence on conformity is not always as 
diamatic as the Muslim insistence on confor¬ 
mity (which at times seems to burst through 
the seams whenever there is any discussion 
about Prt'phct Mohammed) it is nonetheless 
ofi'ccticc (as can be seen from the recent events 
in Rajasthan over tlie publication of a book 
by a Jain innni on the Ramayana). Politically' 
a state government can func tion so long as it 
tors the line of die Central government. The 
press alscj would be free to the extent that it 
chooses not to criticize powerful bosses of the 
private sector, the politicians or the bureau¬ 
crats in (he Government. The Indian press 
survives on this agreement not to embarrass 
powerful interests in industry, politics and 
governmem. 

Press and Power-struggle , 

Such an assertion wcmld be immediately 
challenged, I am aware. No doubt it is 
possible to cite instances from the press to 
show (hat it has criticized some businessman, 
politician or civil seivant. It has done so 
mostly on behalf of the more dominant 
section. {Newspapers in Bombay played 
down the names of tax evaders disclosed in 
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the Lok Sabiia on 24 November 1972. Each 
of the ten individual named was owing to the 
publii: exchequer more (lian rupees one crore 
in ovt'iduc ineouie-t.tx. But tlie news of such 
a flaquaiit eouternpl for llie <. ouutry’s tax laws 
by a l)aii<niil of individuals v\.is relegated by 
the leading iiewsj.'ajteis to an iiu unspicuuus 
corner insule the nevvspapeis. I'lic rcasoti 
u'as that nuisl of them were adluenl and 
powfulul. ; At best the Indian press has 
tended to be ii jiical of some of tliese powerful 
elements when no one of tlnse elements was 
clearly in tin aa enilane.y. d'hat v'ritirism has 
disajijre.iied thi nnnncut rme group cst.drlislieil 
its aseendaney. In otiier vvorils the contta- 
diciion among tire tloininaut im-’inessmeu, 
politicians and civil seivants lias piovided tlie 
frame tvork 'a iihiu H’hos;* narrow stt aighijackei 
the ireedom oi the p;css h is operated. Since 
such contradictions have never loiu.heal 
fundamental |)iinviple< but only coie>eniraire 
of tlie jjui'lje';. dv' press lias never eot tin; 
Irccdran U) rli-i irs- bindameiital aileriiatis'f s. 
Again, .since ilie e.oniiadieilon vas aimed a! 
achieving agieeirit nl '..'iuh woidd minimi/e 
SACrifa e^ b\ tli*- par lies, in- (bir.itio.i lias been 
slior I and i.ousequentK the fi'-edoui <;f the 
press to iiiihilso' in the luxury ol itilicisin lias 
al.so been 'ha!. 

Essence of Freedom ; Timely Criticism 

More.iser. mm h o' lii ■ fiiiiei>m m the 
Indian Inc'S i,s ex post [acto. (diiiirism is 
hardly coincident 'vith liappeuing. This time 
lag robs lilt (Uluom <d most o! itssoii.il 
utility. \ii e.xamplc will be liolpfui. After 
the establisliU'cnf of IJati'dadesli following the 
military defeat of the i’akisiani aiiny, not only 
Mr. Bhutto liiii m.iuy Pakistani journalists and 
new.spaper.s are condemning the barbarities 
perpetiated on the Bengalis by the Yuhya 
gang. If this criticism had been voiced when 

atrocities were being perpetrated, millions 
have been saved from torture, humilia¬ 


tion and death and perhaps even the integrity 
of Pakistan would have been maintained. But 
even now the Pakistani press is yet to muster 
courage to attack the real arcbitcct of the 
disastrous jiolicy which Ic^ to the break-up ol 
I’akist.m—Mr. Z. A. Bliulto and (jeneral 
Tikka Kliaii, Even a Paki tani stooge like 
Dr. ^\. M. Malik, who was recently sentenced 
to transportation for life found J'ikka Khan 
utterly repugnant and made lus transfer from 
East F’akistau a condition for becoming 
governor to popularise llic ^ ahya gang there. 
Altlioiigh ihe Paklst.inis may now be hoping to 
expiate the sins, in (ii,' perpetratitm ot which 
they h.tve been a party, what is the social 
y.ihie of this cx[)iation Tlie Acting Clhicf 
Editor of Dawn of k.uaclii, .Mr. Ma/.iiar A!i 
Khan wrote m Xovemhei 1972 (a year after 
P.ikistan's defeat in Baagladeshj that it was 
p.iinful t<' lecall ih.il many peojilc in Pakistan 
including well-dressed women chatting in 
coffee parlies condoned the mai(ie,atm' nl of 
women by (he Pakistani soldicis m l>.i!igladv’sl>. 
11c recalled th.U ific-a.' people said ihat it 
w'oiild lead to an ‘‘unprcv.'mcni’' in K.ist 
Pakistan's racial stock! *'()iit wishes that 
some of these ladies could go and see the 
aiiortion centres that have had to lie .set up 
in Bangladtsh hy the organisation for the 
Ieliabiiitatioii u( women,” Mr. Khan w'riles 
(quoted fioni The Indian Express, Bombay, 25th 
.Xoveinber 1972 page Ij. No doubt no 
sensible iierson can find fault with Mr. Mazhar 
Ali Khanks sentiments expressed as above. Yet 
is it not ctjually evident that if tlie Dawn had 
expressed this sentiment eighteen months 

earlier most ol the tragedy could have been 
prevented ? 

The essence of the freedom of the press lies, 
to my mind, in timely criticism and not in 
mere abstract criticism. Judged by this 
standard the newspapers in India arc great ■ 
failures. The Union Information Minister 
Mr. Gujral told Bombay journalists on 25 
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November 1972 that they had failed to report 
drought in proper depth. He could as well 
have mentioned the failure of the Indian news¬ 
papers to report the murder of the fiengalis in 
Assam and the looting of and huniin;' of tlicir 
property wJiieh went on unabated for days 
together in Oetober-November 1972. 

Narrow Readership Base Hampers Liberty 

/. i’le.itly li.niting factor against ficedoin 
of the (jress is the uairow b.i'-is of readcrsliip. 
The very .small number o' pcojde who can 
allortl to lujv and read newspapers in tliis 
country arc not ilucrr^tc(l in any fundatnental 
ii'form. Uccause they all belonv to a privt- 
l.tyed group wlm h appioprtale a much larger 
sliaiu' iT the I'.iiiuiial i.itome than tin average 
Tiuhan '’(Is. rite conir.idit’tion within this 
pi ivilt l;( d un up i.i cvei sh.iiing the unmeriKal 
g.dns- at d CDinproOii.ses ate soon rrarhed. 1 lit' 
I iiK !ei pr for excttisitig frecdc’tn for the jircss 
IS to upon this resiticted coiitradiction. 

riiL’pres, i', pietiy impoii nt in discnsslu,? the 
'iilerrsls of tjio van luajoiilv wito arc neither 
ic.idrrs nor idvtnisers oi tii(^ press. If the 
base < f dcn.(:,ci'aey in this country had not 
been cmilimd to the narrow s<‘gmeut of the 
few enjoying the pri\ilege of eiAucation (of 
which the niajoiiiv has been deprived), the 
bisis of the fieedom (.f ' ress in tins (ounti'V 
would not bit VC been so shaky as if is, 
Noi tn.dlv trn editor com et ned with tlu* jili'dit 
of the ])oot would he on so'id groiiud since h<r 
will have the support of i large miinlier of 
persons. .Not so m this country. Here an 
editor slio'ing interest in 'he aHairs of (he 
common rnttri is rtifire likely to meet a sorry 
fate because the poor for whom Ire itiay be 
writing may even trot l>o aware of liis wr iiiag 
or of his predicament. Illiteracy and poverty 
reinforce tlrernselves mutually. Since any 
concern for the poor man by itself threatens 
the stutus quo, which benefits the upper middle 
class, anyone showing such a concern is imme¬ 


diately punished. If the instances of dismissals 
of editors are analysed it would be found that 
editors who have lost their jobs have not done 
so for dishonesty or any nior.al lireach but 
becarr.se of their concern for the underdog. 
'The middle class lias never pardoned ihote 
who liave iuicrested themselves with the cause 
of the noor. 

Tolerance of Corruption Antithetical to 
Freedom 

Freedom of the press is a noble prrinciple 
whose operation calls for honesty of purpose 
and action. When the system permits persons, 
not only widely acru^cil. found guilty of corrup¬ 
tion bv judicial etu|uiiics, to occupy high 
oibcs in busim ts and government, how can 
freedom of pre^s pievail In such circuni- 
sCaicfs coiicetn fur freedom of press becomes a 
foolish preocciipalir n which at the same lime 
bccome.s a costly [ircocrupatiou as w'cli. Most 
edi'ors arc uiu.oiicerned with freedom of press 
until perhaps tliev are directly involved. An 
cdiiot coufcrning iiimscll willi (he fteedom of 
inbirrnation is likely to (ncouuter tar* ho.stilily 
not I'ljJv of liis euiplowf but also of the 
yovetmncul and his frirnd.'s and acrpiaintanccs 
asv. cil. The exen isc of Irccdom o' press is 
bound to cause liann to the rulers of the 
middle clas-, so.iely and I>(■( orncs undesirable 
io t'lc eyr i of lire uicnibcr'- rtf this i las.s. An 
editor doing -<0 ->uli'.tr inevitably. Under such 
a r’it (i!U> lance lus oniy means of .survival is 
bein^ .ihgiicd \.iih one ot the other rtf the 
principal pohiK. 1 ! gi'onjts. Tire moment an 
editor lines so Ire s'cases to be an objective 
journalist but becomes a partisan writer whose 
basic concern i.s no loii -cr with any principle 
but widi maiitt.uning (he interests of a group 
vis-a-vis the others. Not that such pertlsan 
journalism does not yielld some positive results. 
It doc.s, as the cx.ampie of Mr. .M. S. M. 
Sharma, a former eiUtor of the Searchlight 
shows. Sharma, one of the - most courageous 
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of modern editors, was bent upon harassing the 
ruling clique in Bihar and for this purpose 
openly aligned himself with its competitor. 
With the solid backing of this group Sharma 
could, and did, expose a large number of 
instances of corruption. But he had to turn a 
blind eye to the misdeeds of the group backing 
him. That enabled Sharma to survive the 
onslaughts of one of the most formidable 
Chief Ministers. His alignn ent, however, 
very much limited his freedom. 

No P rcss Unity Against Govt. Interference 

The government attacks on the freedom of 
the pre.ss would be h ss conceivable without 
collusion of men in thf press with the govern¬ 
ment. On 24 November last tlie Ananda Baiar 
Patrika, Bengali daily of Calcutta, came out 
with a statement from the President ol All 
India Newspaper Editors’ Conference condem¬ 
ning a district magistrate’s decision to impose 
pressccntoifhip on tl.e entry of ncuspaf ers from 
Calcutta into Assam. Other newspapers in 
the country might not as well be aw'arc of this 
problem—if one were to judge them by the 
same day’s issue. Id them it w'as no news. 
On the other hand neither the Ananda Bazar 
Patrika nor the President of the All India 
Newspaper Editors’ Conference liad been 
bothered by the more oll’erisivc action of 
Manipur administration in putting a journalist 
in jail and forfeiting the copies of a weekly 
magazine on the ground of “objectionable” 
writing. The issue was the same hut only in 
the case in which big newspapers are iitvnlvcd 
they or the AINEC moves. The same ironic 
trend was observable in the case of the 
Hindustan Times which showed its moral indig- 
i^ation against the critir isrn of the newspaper 
Ijy the West Bengal Chief Minister but failed 
.take up the far worse treatment meted out 
^ ^^nipur administration to the Point of View, 
cecity published from New Delhi itself. 


Contradiction within Indian Press 

This breach in the solidarity of the pres 
is by no means accidental. It is inherent in 
the divergent goals of different newspapers. 
A person editing an English language paper in 
India showing concern for thecommonman Is an 
abnormal phenomenon like an intellectual like 
Marx speaking on behalf of the workingclass. 
As Marx was punished with externment, the 
deviating Indian iniellectual is also bound to be 
punished. So would be a newspaper in India 
until it agrees to change its policy or editor or 
preferably both. Mostly, however, the Govern¬ 
ment would not have to intervene. The 
punishment would come even without that. 
But even when the Govetnirenl inieivencs 
that would be in the interest of the d( mirant 
section which may otherwise be urinble to deal 
with the situation. To the perennial shame of 
Indian journalism and detnr cracy a staunch 
nationalist editor like Mr. V'i%’ckananda 
Mukherji had to lose his editorship of The 
jugantar for having published a letter, believing 
in the correctness of the writer’s addre.ss, which 
was eventually found to be phoney. The letter 
itself contained nothing illegal, although its 
pro-Chinese tone was utterly unpopular. It 
was dug up months after its publication to 
case him out of his position. Nothing more 
unjust could be conceivable. How many 
letters are published after verifying addresses 
of writers ? Yet how many newspapers, editors 
or press associations went on protest against 
that monstrous action ? 

Constitutions, laws—all are man made and 
are of ephemera) validity. What is illegal 
today becomes legal tomorrow and what is 
legal today becomes illegal tomorrow'. 
Despite the sacrifice of men, materials and 
money large areas of Pak-occupied Kashmir, 
which had been recovered during the 1965 
war, were returned to Pakistan after the 
Tashkent Agreement. It does not appeal to 
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normal reasoning. But no one has questioned 
the bonafides of the people who look the deci¬ 
sion because they happened to hold positions 
in government. Yet for merely suggesting that 
no useful purpose would be served by a war 
between India and Pakistan an editor was 
.arrested in 1971. Not many persons were 
j)erturl)ed over the arrest ! Herein is to Ijc seen 
the extent to which the public opinion needs 
to be properly educated about freedom of 
information and pulilication. 

Weak Political Opposition Militates 
Against Press Freedom 

Freedom oi press is further imperiled in ,i 
situation (if onc-paity supretuacy which wc see 
in this countiy. There is much to be concern¬ 
ed about the massive majorities with which 
the Congress Paily has been returned to 
power. Similar should he the concern when 
(>nc parly preclomiu.atcs in a state. In Tamil 
Nadu the arbitrariness (jf the dominant DMK 
govcrmtjcnt with regard to the freedom of the 
press is well known. Much the same hapiicncd 
in (iongross-ruled Andhra before the recent 
general election and in the Ui* when the 
Congress-backed Cliaran Singh Ministry was 
in power. Moreover, when one political party 
calls for banning the organs of the other parly 
as often is the case in (his country, tlie 
sarredness of the freedom of infojmati(>n is far 
from maintained. 

No institutional Safeguard for Freedom 

The Indian society sees justilicatiun in 
providing for the security of tenure of govcin- 
rnent servants, judges and members of public 
service commission. An IAS civil servant 
cannot be dismissed by (he Covernment even 
when his guilt is established hy a judicial 
commission ! The Covernment would still be 
obliged to con-sult another agency and obtain 
its concurrence. The peculiar and dishonest 
manner in which a very large number of civil 
servants in this country have behaved does not 


suggest that the constitutional safeguard on 
the safety of their tenure has been for the 
social good. Moreover, the civil servant is 
virtually immune from prosecution by the 
public even for his illegal actions. Yet what 
essentially a civil servant is expected to do is 
to cairy out the policies laid down by politi¬ 
cians. By themselves the civil servants arc not 
expected to initiate any controversial policy or 
measure. Iwen for such conservative function¬ 
ing the civil servants enjoy a lot of immunity 
from liarassrnent, and enjoy security of tenure, 
and pension, liven the most dishonest civil 
servant, who is compulsorily retired, gets his 
full pension after retirement. Even British 
■Stooges who actively oppo.sed the freedom 
movement have got pension although those 
w'ho might have f ught for freedom die 
paupers without any pension. 

In contrast, an honest journalist can look 
forward to neither security of tenure, freedom 
from harassment, nor social security after 
retireriK-nt. Yet the need for protection 
should be considered particularly urgent in . 
the rase of journalists wlio are bound to get 
involved into controversy w'ith powerful 
elements in society and government. Any . 
good editor’s life can be made miserable by a 
social crook by simply filing a number of the 
most frivolous cases ag.riii.st the editor in ■ 
diH'cieut place*; of India. The editor may , 
\\in all the cases eventually but he cannot 
avoid sulTeiing financial loss and harassment • 
inevitably involved in such litigation He can 
be arrested even when he does not do any¬ 
thing wrong ( there is no compensation 
agaiiisl wrongful arrest in this country ). He 
can be beaten up. And he can be dismissed 
from job without much of a prospect of being 
rcemployed. 

Undoubtedly much of the timidity of the 
Indian press arises out of this , broader social ' 
insecurity and the instability of an editor’s ?, 
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position. ( A leading daily of New Delhi had 
four editors in six years— and all these gentle¬ 
men arc alive and active in the press- though 
not in the same newspaper and not, as may be 
expected, as editors ! ) True, as the sad 
experience with the civil servants in (his 
country points out, merely making a job 
secure would not be guarantee for ellicient and 
conscientious persons corning to occupy (hat 
position. Nevertheless it is e<jtially clear that 
if a person has to fiuit as editor at the first 
breakout of a controversy in which he may 
have taken the perfectly correct stand, then 
freedom of j)ress cannot subsist. I 'or freedom 
is not freedotn to agre<* but essentially the 
freedom to disagree. 

Future of Press Freedom in India 

From what has been stated abcA’c it is 
clear that the future oi frecdc-m of pre.'s in 
this country is far ftmii bring ro.sy. At the 
same time it also discloses tlie dilliculties of 
doing anything immediately to improve the 
situation. Ineedom of picss, i. e., freedom For 
the common man, cannot ,suh.^ist in a situation 
of glaring incfptalitv —cdiu .ational, social. 


political and economic in which India finds 
hrrself. Inec]uality forces the poor to attack 
the rich who in turn are obliged to kill the 
poor in order to survive. It is not extra¬ 
ordinary that such killings often go unpunished 
or even unreported. The mass killings in 
Rupaspur in North Bihar took several days to 
he reported. The horrible incident came to 
light because one editor refused to play the 
middlrclass game of maintahu'ng class solida¬ 
rity through ob'^etvliig silence but gave 
precedence to his humanism and published the 
report. Of course he had a tradition of 
honourable journalism behind him. But that 
was not (iiough of a safegu.^rd against the 
cm rent wrath before wliieb lie was a seerifiee. 
In all hoiicsty this note has (o end in 
pes'^imism. As a last resent the question may 
be asked ; would the middle class in this 
cmmlry find time tC) look at itself—how 
bloated it has l;eeoine—rvilhout all the lime 
pointing the vision toward the richer neigh¬ 
bours and nations ? If it can mustci that 
morality perhaps everything lias not ^yot been 
lost: 
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The aim of this essa)’ is (o overview ilie 
contributions of earlier thinkers to llie iheoiies 
of ( onflict. 

Aneicni (hinkers wen- lr.‘f)kin<» nl tiie 
problem o! lonJliet fiom a iniiio as \vr!i as a 
macro-lex el. Thotr i mu cm was with conllict 
between indix iduals as also aranuu stall s. 
(londicts lu tvxcen -tato.-) are institutional or 
org:in;/aiiopal and hence, i|ualitalively ami 
quantilaiivciy i-oinple\, i ompared to conlhcl 
anion;,f individu ds. (Jem tally, the eaihcr 
writers used the concepts of conthet and xvar 
interchanaeai'ly, xvitliuut making any distiiu:- 
tion betxveen dilFet'ent levels or degrees of 
conllict. War among nations is one among 
the other dimensions of cixnllict. \ icxving the 
concept of conllict from dilFcrcnt and diverse 
perspectives, they came up xvith difFcrent and, 
at times, contradictory and conl'miiig explana¬ 
tions to the plicnomenon of conllict. 

The older theories may appear crude and 
unscientihe but yet they were the product of 
first-hand observation and experience. In 
spite of the lack of methodological rigour and 
analytical tightness, they are profound rontri- 
butions. Modern literature on conllict has 
built its edifice on the meaningful and solid 
writings of earlier thinkers. 

The Ideas of War in Ancient Greece, 
India and China 

Greek history is one long story of the role 


nf Conllict in the relations of the various city-,' 
stales. It is not surprising, therefore, that 
.ancient fJiCek thinkers endowed with a fertile- 
jTihul, adilrcssed tljcmselvcs to the question of 
war. fhe theories they propounded regarded 
Ijy some as crude, have stood the test of tine 
and are relevant today, as in the past. 

Heraclitus believed that everv thing is in a 
state of lliix. In his opinion, only force can 
1)1 ing .salvation to mankind. ‘‘War...is the 
father ot all and (he king of all ; and , 
Aoinc he has made gods and some men, some 

bond and some free.vve must know that: 

vx'ar is common to all and strife is justice, and ' 
that all things come into being and pass away 
through strife.’'' lie held men in contempt, ', 
believing “only force xvill compel men to act ' 
for their own good”-. To him strife was the ■ 
fundamental force essential to the existence of'-* 
the universe. Through ceaseless strife, the,- 
mingling of opposites produces harmonious 
motion, giving rise to the waxing and waning " 
of opposites. Each in turn ascending to a 
point of almost complete dominance of the 
other, and then descending to a point of 
almost complete submission. The meta¬ 

physics of Heraclitus, dominated by the con-* 
cept of “cosmic justice”, prevents either 

opposite from attaining a complete victory. 

Plato contends in his Republic that since v 

, ‘V 

people’s wants and needs arc infinite, wars * 
between states for “pastures and plou ghlands**^ 
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arc bound to occur. The idea of wants and 
needs suggests that, almost any aspect of 
conflict is part of the interaction process 
between the antagonists. One’s wants may 
conflict with the needs of others. Further, 
one individual’s wants may be in conflict with 
the wants of other individuals. Or, even an 
individual's wants may be in conflict with his 
needs. Conflict, in this case, arises because 
the individual maintains incompatible goals or 
purposes. And, when the conflict is between 
individuals or a group ol individuals, it is the 
result of 'mutually incompatible’ means for 
achieving their objectives. (’ariying this 
reasoning further, one can argue tltat conflict 
between states arises because of mutually 
exclusive goals. Iveiineth Houlding iu Conflict 
and Defense : A General Theory cites the 
example of the proverbial ass becoming 
immobilized, faced with a difliculi clioice 
when it is positioned between two equally 
attractive bales of h<iy. ■ The same situation 
develops when an individual is faced with 
mutually incompatible pulls of his wants and 
needs. 

The juxtaposition of wants and needs in 
Plato is an interesting idea in so far as it 
sheds some light on the source(s) of conllict. 
It also draws our attention to two aspects of 
conflict : 

(a) it is relational and 

(b) it is purposive. 

Aristotle regarded ‘just wars’ as natural. 
He observed (hat “the art of war is a natural 
art of acquisition, for the ait of acquisition 
includes hunting, an art which we ought to 
practice against all wild beasts, and against 
men who, though intended by nature to be 
governed, will not submit, for war of such kind 
is naturally just.”' Aristotle took the position 
fhat war was as natural as the hunting instinct 
in*man. Just as man hunts wild beasts, ( an 
inferior species compared to man ) so also in 


human affairs, some, who are more acquisitive 
than others, arc bound to take recourse to 
force and impose their hegemony over others. 
He postulates that some men are destined to 
govern or rule, the remaining resist such 
domination. This inevitably leads to war. 
Thus, Aristotle traces the sources of war to the 
acquisitive or possessive instinct in man. 

Thucydides in his major work, The Pelo¬ 
ponnesian War brings out the idea that the 
Grecian wars arose out of a desire to 
balance the power of Athens. He analyses 
the goals and motives of the leadership 
which dictated the course of the 
Peloponnesian War. ■ 

Ancient Chinese pliilosophcrs like Confu¬ 
cius, Mencius, and Mo Ti were strongly 
opposed to war in principle. However, they 
did not counsel non-resistance to attack. The 
emphasis was on the avoidance of conflict and 
the attainment of harmony, China has had a 
very long history of pacifism and non-violence. 
Ancient Chinese thought ( t^mfucian, Taoist 
and Buddhist ) was part of this tradition. In 
fact, the Chinese for a large part of their 
history were a docile people with no martial 
tradition. The soldier was disreputable, while 
the scholar and the gentleman was held in high 
esteem. It is something of a novelty for the 
Ciiinesc to be organized into effective fighting 
forces, but that they can be and have been 
only shows that their intense powers of 
endurance arc capable of being utilized by 
political leaders for military ends. This docs 
not, however, mean that there was no civil 
strife or wars in ancient China. On the 
contrary, wars did occur, but the central 
thrust in the writings of the early Chinese 
philosophers was clearly against war. 

In ancient India war was regarded as 
natural. War was raised to the rank of an 
institution. Kautilya’s treatise { Arthasastra ) 
on statecraft rests on the assumption that 
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human nature is essentially aggressive and 
warlike. In his opinion princes can do no 
wrong as long as they do what is in the 
interests of their lineage and kingdom. Thus, 
centuries before Machiavelli, ideas similar to 
his found expression in Kaulilyas real polltlk/' 
However, the Anhasastra leaves the reader 
with the impression that its author is little 
concerned with ethical considerations. The 
stress was on political expediency. 

The ideas of war in ancient Greece, China 
and India reveal that early thinkers were 
interested both in normative justifications and 
in a real polltik analysis of war. They were 
convinced about the reality of good and evil. 
To them war was the result of moral deficiency 
in man. Further, ihey traced the sources of 
war, to the aggressive r\ature of man, to the 
desire of a few to dominate others and to what 
some considered an eternal law wherein ‘'.Ml 
things come into being and pass through 
strife.” War, though abhorrent to them, 
cer»ainly was looked upon to serve certain 
purposes. Thus, even in ancient limes there 
were cordlicting explanations of tlie nature of 
war. For some Greek and Indian thinkers, 
war as the natural state of man was * 
universal law. On the other hand, the domi¬ 
nant Chinese view was that only defensive wars 
were justified. 

The Hindu, Muslim and 
Christian Attitudes to War 

In the Hindu philosophy, war was not 
always immoral, provided it became necessary 
in the natural discharge of one’s duties in 
accordance to the norms of the social organi¬ 
zation. The war institution, to some extent, 
was sanctioned by religious authority. The 
existence of the kshatrlya as a professional 
( military) class is a good illustration. 
Religion, then, in a way, abetted and 
buttressed the war system in ancient India. 


The great epics, the Mahabharata and th<S 
Ramayana depict the fight between the Kaurovas 
and Pandavas and Ram and Ravana as battle, 
forces of darkness and of light and of the 
increasing struggle between forces of good and" 
evil. A great deal of controversy still persists 
as to whether the BhagAvadgita ( which form^ . 
part of the Mahabharata) is a treatise on the artrr. 
of war. Some take this view, while others argde ' 
that it proclaims an entire philosophy of life; 
The Gita position on war is revealing. It. 
holds that people die in a war but souls Are ' 
eternal while bodies are bound to perisfi, ^ 
'I herefore, it was thought, there is no sense irt* ■ 
not waging war out of misplaced pity for thlt' 
which is eternal or for that which is surely, 
going to come to an end. It appears as if the 
priestly class who monopolized knowledge ili 
ancient India gave war a religious sanction 
and a philosophical justification to suit their 
ulterior motives. 

J think, I Jiavc gone quite far along the 
road of debunking the almost universal con¬ 
ception about non-violence, humanism and 
tolerance forming the core of the Hindu ethos... 
1 must hasten to add, that this is not to deny 
or disparage (he unique and distinctive ideas . 
of peace and non-violence as embodied in the. 
teachings of Buddha and Asoka. Professor 
Q,uincy Wright in his seminal work, A Study 
War, makes a statement to the effect, that 
ancient civilizations Greece, Rome, Babylonia 
and Japan were more warlike than other 
ancient civilizations like India, China and 
Egypt^. However, an eminent Indian scholar, 
Nirad Chaudhuti, in his The Continent of 
Circe" takes a view that the Hindus ( Aryans ) 
were no less violent than any other group of 
people. Therefore, he contends, to harp oh 
the theme of humanism and non-violence", 
claiming them as part and parcel of the Hindii^ i 
tradition, amounts to mere sham ancl'' 
hypocrisy. 
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In sum, ancient Indian tradition was a 
peculiar blend of violence and non-violence. 
Much of the criticism levelled against ancient 
Hindu ideas on war may appear very contro¬ 
versial, but then one would claim for them the 
validity of a strong poitit of view, 

The Muslim tradition or war is based on 
the principle of Jihad. ’ It forms the very basis 
of a Muslim nation’s relationship with other 
nations. The significance of jihad as an 
individual as well as a collective duty in the 
defence of Islam is well-known. The jihad is a 
‘just war’ eciuivalcnt to the Christian crusade. 
The cry of jihad ( holy war } has been raised 
even in modern times. In the December, 19 i l 
war between India and Pakistan, the govern¬ 
ment of Pakistan ollicially proclaimed that they 
were ligliting a holy war against India. So is 
the case with the Arabs in their light with 
Israel. 

riie early Christian position on tvar was 
that the individual was expected to be submi¬ 
ssive and was not to respond to force with 
Counter-force P<ut this type of pacilisnt:, how¬ 
ever, tievei Itccainc the orthodox doctrine. 

I'he typical view of the fatliers of the 
(Jliurch was that the individual Chris¬ 
tian wlio seeks perfection should turn 
the (filler check when his own private 
rights aie violated. Charity prompts 
him to abjure reliance on force wdiere 
his own rights are concerned. But the 
organized political c o rn rn u n ily, 
cliarged with safeguarding a liuman 
good which has its primary meaning 
within the temporal sphere, cannot 
seek its perfection in the same way as 
the person seeks salvation beyond 
history. Having no destiny hereafter, 
the slate protects itself when it is 
threatened, and Christians cannot 
categorically deny the necessity of the 
^tate to resort to force at times.^® 


Yet conceding all this, one gets the im¬ 
pression that oppo.«ition to war has been a 
consistent and persistent thesis in Christian 
traditions. 

Hinduism recognizes war as natural, oix 
the other hand, in Islam it serves the purpose 
of a‘holy war’, while Christianity considers it 
as abhorrent, but resort to force is not ruled 
out. However, religions as abstract emotion¬ 
laden concepts arc capable of being called into 
support of any po.sition one wishes to take. 
Hence, their usefulness as an explanation of 
war is chimerical. 

Rousseau’s /lews on War 

Rousseau’s views on war and its origin as 
adumbrated in ids book. The Social Contract, 
are interesting. To Rousseau war is not a 
human necessity or drive because man is not 
social by nature. He apparently starts with a 
basic dichotomy between man ami society. 
But on the contrary,“war is a social institution, 
hence Rousseau’s famous insistence on the idea 
that wars are, by nature, contests between 
states ( i.c. artificial bodies ) but not between 
individuals and consc(juently ought to be 
waged as a such.’’'' Rousseau believed that 
violence is only a symptom of the underlying 
causes for it. Because, he argues, the causes 
of violence do not lie in human nature. 

Let us examine Rousseau's contention that 
wars arc contests between slates and not 
individuals. States, as we understand, arc 
fictional entities, the Ilesh and blood of which 
are constituted by individuals acting in the 
name of the states. At best, the idea of a state 
is an analytical tool or concept. The 
distinction between the state and the indivi¬ 
dual has been used in recent years for pro¬ 
paganda purposes. However, from another 
consideration it is significant. Russeau’s 
distinction focuses our attention on the nature 
of actors who participate in wars. A number 
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of important questions arise. Are the actors 
individuals or states ? If they are states, what 
arc their proper aspirations and instrumen¬ 
talities and how do these relate to individuals 
of whom the states arc, in whole or in part, 
composed ? How do individual men relate to 
the state, ideally and actually ? If the state 
decides upon a war, are the individuals bound 
to obey the state ? 

'I’lius, Rousseau’s ideas on war and its 
origins, though not unique, are yet useful to 
the extent that they bring into bold iclicf the 
issues pertaining to the nature of actors in 
wars. 

Bellicist. Idealist and 
Realist Theories 

The end of the Trench Revolution saw tltc 
flawu ol a militarist school of thought in the 
West, tConflict and tension was stressed over 
co-operation and understanding in social 
reality. The bellii ists held the view that wars 
were inevitahic and necessary. They sang the 
glory of war and assertctl that the fundamental 
nature of man is such that w.ir will recur. In 
this genre writers like Katl von Clausewitz, 
Hegel, Nietzsche, Treitschke and Benihardi are 
prominent. 

Karl von Clauscwiiz was the first to deve¬ 
lop the e.oncept of total war carried to its 
limits. He wrote that ‘'war is only a part of 
political intercourse therefore by no ineatts an 
independent thing itself... War is nothing but 
a continuation of political intercourse, with a 
mixture of other means.”'- This statement 
reflects somewhat a cynical view of inter¬ 
national politics but, nonetheless, it is useiul, in 
that it calls our attention to the broader setting 
ill which the nature of war must be c.xamincd. 
Ironically, the present condition of ‘‘no-war- 
and no-pcacc” does point toward the 
relevance of his vicw.s. 


Hegel regarded the nation-state as the 
‘march of God on the earth.” His ideas on 
war appear ambiguou,s. On the one hand he 
maintained tliat through war “the ethical 
health of nations is maintained”, while on the 
other, it is argued that he did not glorify war 
and its brutality. Since, in bis reasoning, the 
state has a very high place, war is accepted as 
a phenomenon which preserves and strengthens 
the nation.'' 

I'o llcgcl, wan strengthened the nation, 
and peoples involved in civil strife acejuired 
peace at home hy waging w'ars abroad. Social 
scientists like Siirunel, Rudolph J. Runomel and 
others have developed this idea of Hegel and 
have investigated the reciprocal relationship 
between inteinal and external conflict. Simmcl 
ne)ted that war produces internal unity, yet he 
believed that internal ‘political centralizations* 
inereaseti the chances tliat external release of 
tensions will be sought through war,^‘ RummeT 
and Raymond d’anter concluded that there 
was little or no positive relationship between 
foreign ami domestic conflict liehav'iour.^® 
These studies call attention to the domestic'• 
.sour-cs of exscrnal conflict or the external 
sources of dmnestic eoniliet. 

.According to Nictzsclie, war met certain ; 
deep-rooted needs of human societies and, 
institutions. War serves a.s a revitalizing agent,, 
ereating and recreating those forces that arc/ 
necessary for the flowering of culture. His ' 
views meant a sanction for the idea of ‘might ’ 
is right’. 

He developed the cult of cruelty. “Almost 
everything that vve call higher culture is based 
upon the .spiritualizing and intensifying of 
cruelty. Violence in deed and demeanour”!*^ 
was his new commandment. Discussing Europe, 
he argues that its “enfeebled humanity” needs 
wars to generate “surplus strength”, or else, 
these nations are bound to lapse into torpor. 
Nietzsche is wide off the mark when, for 
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instance, he makes the uncritical assumptio i 
that only wars lead to the generation t f 
creative impulses in man. No doubt, grea t 
states like Russia, China, United States an I 
England acquired their domains and their 
territorial integrity through war. Civilizatio i 
and ('hristianity were carried to the Net/ 
World by conquest. The cultural pattern and 
morality of the modern world is, in a way, ih; 
direct result of the institution of war. .Never¬ 
theless, war is inheiently not necessary for ih ^ 
maintenance of civilizations, and certainly ii i 
an age of nuclear warfare, it is an unlhinkabl ; 
proposition. 

His view that in all men there is th< 
instinct of self-assertion and a will to power i 
only partly acceptable. lor, he seems tc 
forget that there are several other instincts anc 
desires, unconscious and conscious, in man 
Some of these drives cordlict and contradic 
others ; human peisonality is nf)t uniform 
but highly complex. To pick only one o' 
them and conclude that all life and personality 
sliould be integrated around it, is arbitrary 
Only a man like Nietzsche, who admircc 
adventure, ruthlcssness and disregard of con¬ 
ventional virtues, could conclude that violence 
cruelly and destruction were ‘noble’ virtues. 

Heinrich von Treitschke wrote that, 

...without war no state would be. All 
those wc know of arose through war, 
and the protection of their members 
by armed force remains their primary 
and essential task. War, therefore, 
will endure to the end of history. In 
war the chaff is innowed from the 
wheat. 

While Friedrich von Bcrnhardi wrote 

that, 

...we are accustomed to regard war as 
a curse, and refuse to recognize it as 
the greatest factor in the furtherance 
of culture and Dowcr...War is a 


biological necessity...a reguUtiv 
clement in the life of mankind whic 
excludes every advancement of th 
race and, therefore, all real civiliza 
tion... Without war, inferior an 
decaying races would easily choke th 
growth of healthy budding element! 
and a universal decadence woul 
follow.”' 

Treit,schkc ard Bcrnhardi followc' 
Nietzsche, in their line of reasoning 
Treitschke’s ( “in war the chaff is winowei 
from the wheat” ) and Bernhardi’s { differen 
tiation of “healthy budding elements” fror 
“inferior decaying races”) assertions, do no 
deserve much serious effort to refute thei 
positions. By their own standards of evalua 
tion, the. German people have proved *lie kini 
of “race” that should be removed as ai 
obstacle to civilization, an absolutely non 
sensical judgement. 
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RIGHT TO PROPERTY AND JUDICIARY 

N. S. GEhLOT 


R eccntly a writ petition lias been filed in 
the Supreme Court challenging the three 
major amendn.cnts to the Constitution—24th, 
25th and 29th' (the Coveinnicnt has decided 
to withdraw' the 29tli Amendment bill), which 
again has constituted a challenge to the power 
of the Indian Parliament to modify the funda¬ 
mental rights enshrined in the third part of 
the Constitution. 

Cm the basis of this ground the Supreme 
Court of India once again lias decided to 
consider the power of Parliament to modify 
the fundamental rights guaranteed under the 
constitution.- The hearings will be on the 
constitutional amendments 24, 25 and 26 by 
which Parliament has reasserted its power to 
modify the lundamental rights. It will be the 
first major constitutional review by the 
Supreme Court since llte CJolak Nath case was 
decided in l ebruary, 1967. 

Prior to the decision of the Golak Nath 
case,‘ the Indi.tn Parliament enjoyed fully its 
right to amend the provisions relating to the 
Part HI of the C'cnstituticn for translating the 
socio-economic urges of the people into reality, 
but ‘an unparalleled situation occurred’ in the 
Indian polity when the Supreme Court on 
24th February, 1967 exploded a veritable 
bombshell in the famous Golaknath case. 
Under the decision of six to five judges of the 
Golaknath case, the Parliament lost its right to 
amend the fundamental rights of the citizens 
and the Pth Amendment in the Constitution 
was, thus, declared “null and void’’ under 
Article 13(2) of the Constitution. 

In this process, the judgment of six to five 
judges, that is, with a slender majoriiy ; the 


intention of the founding fathers behind 
inserting the Directive Principles of State 
Policy, was completely inelfeclivc. The 
framers of our Constiliilion incorporated the 
Directive Principles of State Policy in the 
Constitution with the aim that the successive 
lulcrs of the C'ountry would translate them 
info reality for the welfare of the people of 
the (Country, They, howcvei, wanted to 
establish a socialist pattern of society in 
the Country. 

Motivated by the Directive Principles of 
the State Policy incorporated in Part IV of 
the Constitution, the Congress Govt, intended 
to bring two major arnendmonts in the ('lons- 
tilution. It, therefore, issued two important 
ordinances in the year 197t) relating to the 
Nation.alLsation of the 14 Major Banks, and 
derecognizing the Privy Purses of the e\-vulers 
of the native States; for the masses fully backed 
the (lovcrnment’s action curbing the right to 
property in the best interest of public as a 
whole and as such the people of the country 
fully suppoited the action of the (iovernment. 
But these were also struck down by the 
Supreme Court undci' Article, 31(2) of the 
Constitution. 

As a result of thi.s action of the 
Supreme Court, the Congress Party (N) 
sought consent of the mzuscs of the Country in 
the mid-term po'l of March, 1971 by dissolving 
the Parliament in December, 1970 for imple¬ 
menting a socio-economic programme in India. 
Thereafter, the ruling Government brought 
about two major changes in the Constitution 
through the 24th and 25th Amendments for 
retaining the Supremacy of the Parliament 
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and for introducing the Socialist pattern in 
India. 

As a matter of fact, the introduction of 
these two Bills, however, was inevitable in 
order to stop the further confrontration 
between the Parliament and the Supreme 
Court of India. In the Democratic Countries 
it has been noted that the power to modify 
the Constitution is completely vested in the 
Legislative body of the Countty. In the 
beginning years of the United States the 
Su^emc Court played a role of the third 
chamber and overruled the Congress Legisla¬ 
tions in the name of the people’s rights. But 
President Roosevelt no more tolerated this 
situation and bluntly announced that the 
Supreme Court would do justice under the 
Conitituiion.'^ Me wanted judges to act for 
jnslice and not as Legislators. 

The niakcis of the Indian Constitution 
were aware of this tendency. They wanted 
Parliament to be a powerful organ of the 
(ioverninent to meet all the existing diflicul- 
lies in the Country. They did not like the 
Supreme Court to be a third Chamber of the 
nation. In the words of Nehrn, “within 

limits ; no judges and no Supreme Court can 
make itself a third Chamber. No Supreme 
Court and no judiciary can stand in 
judgment over the sovereign will of the 
Parliament”.'' 

The Judges of the Supremo Court 
have their own specified wotk to do. 
It is also not good to follow the 
ideology of the Party in power. But it is 
undoubtedly necessary for the judiciary to 
implement the intentions of the framers and, 
moreover, it should judge the will of the 
people as a whole. 

The deep analysis of the Indian Constitu¬ 
tion reveals that its authors had an idea of 
Socialism in their mind. In the proceedings 
of the Assembly, the Socialistic Pattern of the 


ii 

Society dominated the whole Constituent - 
Assembly. They wanted to establish not only ; 
a political democracy, but also an economic - 
democracy. This was made clear by’; 
Dr. Ambedkar on November 19, 1949.’ 

Moreover, the preamble of the Indian 
Constitution also states theaimofSocio-economic 
justice ill the Country. This should also be 
kept in view by people while interpreting 
the law. Where there is no clear expression of 
law in the Constitution, the interpreters should 

lake support of the hidden meaning of the 
preamble. 

In brief, where Statute is ambiguous, the 
preamble can be referred to, to explain it.* 
Pile preamble can throw useful light upon 
whai a Statute intends to achieve. 

There is no doubt that in the Constituent 
Assembly there was a conllicl between indivi¬ 
dualism, socialism and communism. The 
framers, in order to avoid the conflict, decided 
to put the Directive Principles of the State 
Policy in the Constituation for attaining the 
socio-economic democracy in India." The 
aim, thus, should also he to implement the ' 
Article 37, 38 and 39(b) of tlie Constitution. 

Phe spirit of democracy demands that the" 
Constitution must fulfil the urges of the 
people. It should lie the duty of the authorities; ' 
not to call in question the Legislations aiming • 
at securing the needs of the common people. 

The framers also expressed their doubt in 
connection with the implementation of the 
Directive Principles that the authorities could 
easily override these principles on the ground 
that they were of non-judicial nature. 
But Dr. Ambedkar made it clear in 1951 that 
they would not expose them in thb 
way. But since the Constitution was 
commenced unfortunately the tendency cons¬ 
tantly has been for overriding the Directive 
Principles. 

In fact, non observance of the Directive Priji't. 
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ctples is a breach of the spirit of the constitu¬ 
tion which concerns not this party or that but 
the entire nation.^Truly speaking, the Directive 
Principles arc more fundamental than the Fun¬ 
damental Rights for these are the instrument of 
instructions of the people to their Government. 

If Article 37 of the Constitution is minutely 
read and interpreted, the phrase “duty of the 
State” therein has a hidden meaning. The 
word “State” of the phrase indicates all the 
three organs of the Government i. c. Legisla¬ 
ture, Executive and Judiciary.'' Hence 
broadly spiaking, it is also a duty ol the 
three bodies to apply the Principles in the 
manner that was intended by the makers. 

The more important question is : who is 
to realise the need of the society. 'Thi.s respon¬ 
sibility alone falls not only on the political 
body, but also on the Judicial body. The 
responsibility of the judiciary can operate in 
the judicial review. Sliri Subba Rao sees a 
positive role of tlie Judiciary in this respect. 
In his article published in “The Hindu” dated 
Jan. 26, 1968, the author says that the Consti¬ 
tution gave a mandate to the judiciary to 
prevent the upsetting of just balance between 
Fundamental Rights and the social justice.'" 
The word “just balance” again indicates a 
duty of the judiciary towards the Comtitution 
as well as the public. This can be maintained 
between Directive Principles and the Funda¬ 
mental Rights. 

There is also a tremendous need to define 
the concept of “Public Purpose” in the Cons¬ 
titution. The time has changed rapidly.'^ 
Hence our Parliament must express the 
“Public Purpose" clearly in order to acquire 
. the private property of the haves so that the 
j^Jaw enacted by the Parliament may not be 
called in question in any Court of the land, 
.afe^o^over, it should be the duty of the 
to lend flexibility to the inter¬ 


pretation when economic, political and social 
conditions demand a change in the Constitu¬ 
tion. But at the same time, the ruling party 
aI.so should feel a sense of duty not to bring 
unnecessary amendments in the Constitution 
which lessen the faith of the people in our 
Constitution. 

In tlie light of the above discussion it is 
inevitable that for the socio-economic develop¬ 
ment of the nation, the true implementation 
of the Directive Principles alone can serve the 
interest of the masses of the Gountiy. 
The increising gap between haves and have- 
nots is not harmonious for the proper working 
of our democracy. Peace, progress, and 
international reputation of a country come only 
when there are no factions in its body politic. 
Tlie frictions in the community can be 
avoided by a fair distribution of the income 
sources and the wealth of the State. The dis¬ 
parity of wealth and unequal distribution of 
property are the cause of obstructing the 
smooth functioning of democracy. I’or tlic 
proper working of our democracy, the curtail¬ 
ment of private property and the fair distribu¬ 
tion of wealth are, however, inevitable for the 
best interests of the A'hole community. 
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GHALIB—THE MONARCH OF URDU POETRY 

M. SALEEM KIDVVAI 


Ghalib, India's poet philosopher ruled and 
ruled grandly the domain of Urdu literature in 
a unique manner in the second half of nine¬ 
teenth century. He was the most versatile 
genius of his time, His contribution boih as a 
versifier and a prose-writer, is regarded as 
epoch-making. He compiled thousands of 
poems and hundreds of songs. These brought 
him international admiration and immortal 
fame and glory. His poetry is alive even 
hundred years after his death. Nineteen sixty 
nine was declared the Ghalib centenary year. 
Innumerable memorials have been set up in 
almost every corner of the world. Literary 
critics, philologists, scholars, scientists, poli¬ 
ticians and others vied with each other in 
paying homage to Ghalib. 

Mirza Asadullah Khan poetically surnamed 
Asad and Ghalib was born on December 27, 
1797 in an aristocratic muslim family at Agra. 
His ancestry is traced to the emperors 
of Iran and Tuikistan. He had a great 
and legitimate pride in the nobility 
of his birth. His childhood and early 
boyhood was passed at Agra. Sometime after 
his Qutrriage at the age of 13, he moved to 


Delhi where he lived till his death. In those 
days, the atmosphere of Delhi was surcharged 
with poetry and the various poetical 
assemblies were the order of the day and his 
contact with a pact as father-in-law must 
have given him an early and a powerful 
impetus to compose verses. His early Urdu 
verse was highly Persianised in its idiom and 
syntax, did not fit in cjuite smoothly with the 
texture of Urdu verse and diction. It led to 
obsicurity for which he has been parodied. 

3Vc understand what Mir and Mirza 
say, but only God and Ghalib under¬ 
stand what Ghalib says. 

He, however, made an attempt to give up 
this style which could tinly gradually be given 
up ; but in after years—he could strike upon 
something startlingly new in directness and 
simplicity of diction. Soon he became an 
idol of the masses and the nobility and was 
declared to be the brightest star in “the firma¬ 
ment of literature, as the two titles, 
“Najmuddaulah” and “Dabirul Mulk” that is 
“the Star of the Realm” and the Master 
Writer of the Country” conferred on him by 
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jhe last titular Mughal emperor Bahadur Shah 
Zafar showed. 

Ghalib has left us an impression of a warm¬ 
hearted, tolerant, kindly man. full of humour, 
who loved books, conversation, good cheer 
and friend-ship. He was extremely courteous 
and genial and had a host of friends and 
admirers. lie disliked the prejudices of 
religion and rose superior to fanaticism. He 
did not care either for the creeds of the 
various Islamic sects or for the so-called 
infidelity of the Hindus. In a letter, he wrote ; 
“I hold all human beings, Mussalmans, 
Hindus, or Glirislians, dear to me and regard 
th“m as my brotheis." He was a man with a 
high sense of self* respect and dignity. Once 
he refusetl to accept the job of a IVofcssor of 
the College simply because the Principal did 
not come out to welcome him at the gate 
when he went for an interview. He might 
carry his self-respect to lantastic extents but he 
was always humble, considerate, loving and 
sympathetic to his large circle of friends. The 
most outstanding feature of his character was 
his inexhaustible fund of humour and wit. 

Ghalib was deeply grieved at heart and 
found refuge in poetry. He had seven children 
but not a single one survived. Then he 
adopted a child of one of his relatives hut he 
too passed away soon. His domestic life was 
not exceptionally happy or bright. He had to 
face insults at every step. He was generous 
and kind but be had to live on others’ mercy. 
He had an insatiable thirst for beauty and 
love yet he was deprived of it by the cruel 
irony of fate ! Nothing however could crush 
his .spirit. He accepted the challenge of life 
boldly. He had many rivals, but no rivalry 
Icould drive liim back or handicap bis advan¬ 
ces. He said : *'If there is the song of joy—so 

so good ; but if it is not, let there be 
^^jping. It is better than utter silence and 


inactivity. Death it the destination of this 
life’s journey. It is the stop beyond which 
there is all silence, all inactivity.” 

Ghalib was essentially a poet on life. His 
poetry pulsate with a human touch. And 
since human life is a combination of both good 
and evil, victory and defeat, rise and fall, 
Ghalib’s poetry is full of paradoxes. He was 
interested in man and in the present age. He 
did not harp on the past, nor did he have any 
attraction for the heavenly beauty which can¬ 
not be seen, touched, felt or enjoyed. Instead 
of either completely abandoning the basic tra¬ 
ditions of Indo-Persian poetry, or completely 
accepting traditionalism, Ghalib blended new 
content with classical tradition. In other 
words, it may be said that he quickened the 
traditional classical form of gazal with new 
li*'c and modern spirit. Actually the secret of 
his gratness lies in his originality—originality 
in thought, expression, similies, imageries, 
vocabulary and construction. He jircsented 
ordinary incidents in a light in which they had 
never been viewed before. The strikingly 
original manner in which he wrote lifts the 
ordinary theme from the tommonplacc. He 
abandoned the ordinary practice of Urdu and 
Persian poets by making words follow thought 
instead of thoughts following words which is 
an artificial way of versification. His verses 
are full of deep philosophic truths charged 
with concentrated emotion. Even the simplest 
of his verses written, that is to say, in a direct 
and least Persianised style, is not simple in its 
appeal, and cannot be taken at its face value 
for in it also one discovers his curious cast of 
thought. In Ghalib’s poetry there is an 
intellectual quality which challenges thought 
and demands alertness of mind in a reader. 
Ghalib is remarkably fresh and original, not 
always in theme or subject-matter, yet almost 
always so in his unconventional handling of it. 
Even when the thought, poetic figa re or 
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allusion is common and well-known, he gives 
it a twist, a delightful new turn. A verse of 
Ghalib means so much more than it says, it is 
rich in associative values, secondary evocations 
of meaning, stimulating suggcstivencss and a 
•haunting quality. Out of the sense of words 
Ghalib contrives a “treasury of meaning*’. 
There arc occasions when a single verse of his 
sums up a whole dramatic situation, or a 
psychological crisis as, for instance, he says : 

“Fear not, () friend, to break the news 
of last night’s thunder crash and how 
our garden fared, to me here in this 
cage. Why shoulil the rage of heavens 
choose iny orphan nest to burst 
upon ?” 

Ghalih’s fame as a pret has, however, so 
uuieh eclipsed his work as a prose-writer that 
few I'ldu lovets other than litterateurs are 
aware of his invaluable contributions to Urdu 
prose, Tf his poetry is full of deep thought 
and meaning, his ptosc is a model of simplicity 
< f)nibinccl with elegance of style and purity of 
diction. Before Ghalib, the emphasis in Urdu 
was mostly on the art of versification. There 
was little of prose literature in this language. 
Ghalib took up prose-writing as seriously as 
Ghazal writing. He was the first to intioduce 
a simple, natural and fa.srinating style of prose 


in Urdu. He did not set out to write books 
in prose as .such. It is mostly in his letters 
that we find flourishes of his great genius. His 
letters, written in an intimate, natural and 
conversational style in sharp contrast with the 
artificial rhetoric of feudal politeness, have not 
only a historical and literary but also a 
biographical significance, ffis letters arc 
w rm and tiue like dialogue and convey the 
facts and feelings about the various aspects of 
life. These letters mirror Ghalib’s poignant 
personality and express his joy, sorrow and 
sympathy m the dilTcrent situations of 
life, 

Ghalib was supreme among the poets of 
India foi his philosophical thoughts, wisdom, 
insight, calm vision ol the beautiful, immanism 
and, above all, social motives. His art offered 
a combination of rest for life, respect for 
reason, free play of imagination and incessant 
((uest for social and artistic significance. Most 
of his poetry filled with the colourful and 
lively descriptions of the beloved. His des- 
crijition of love and beauty surpassed anything 
ever wiiten in Urdu and made his poetry 
woith treasuring. Its appeal is profound and 
universal. Little wonder that he is the most 
popular Urdu poet of our age and would 
remain so for hundreds of years to come. { 




SARAT CHANDRA ROY AND APPLIED ANTHROPOLOGY IN INDIA 

Dr. R. M. SARKAR 


Sarat Chandra Roy—the doyen of Indian 
Anthropology—brought forward the idea of 
utilisation of the fruits of anthropological 
researches for tindeistanding the human prob¬ 
lems in India and for attenijTting their respec¬ 
tive solutions, fie pleaded for the application 
of anthropology throughout his life which had 
been devoted to the cause of humanity. From 
the varif'us stages of his life and works it is 
seen that Roy not only presented vast amount 
of materials in respect of the tribal life and 
culture but also he tried to suggest important 
remedial measures when the peaceful atmos¬ 
phere of the country became restless due to 
.some sort of misunderstanding between the 
tribal people and the british rulers Roy’s 
own method of study lies in the sclf-idcntifi- 
cation with the people to be studied by learn¬ 
ing their languages and sharing their pain and 
pleasure, Tliis particular line of approach 
brought him very near to the people concerned 
which helped him In viewing the workings of 
the society in their proper perspectives. Being 
a man of different profession*' Roy did miracle 
in the sphere of anthropological study and 
ultimately he brought ‘•indianness” in the line 
of researches. 

Roy selected the jungle-infested region of 
Ghotanagpur plateau as his area of intensive 
anthropological study. By means of his hard 
labour and intellectual activities Roy could 
throw light on the various problems of the 

* For details about the personal life of 
S. C. Roy please see the present author’s 
article entitled “The Father of Indian 
Ethnology” in the Modern Review. 
January, 1972, (pp. 46-48). 


aboriginal life and his first book on the 
Mundas was regarded as authoritative by the 
High Courts of Judicature at Calcutta and 
Patna so far as the agrarian history and land 
tenure system of the tribe is concerned. The 
Govt, of Bihar felt the usefulness of the works 
of Roy and thereby encouraged him with some 
financial help to carry on further studies on 
the Ghotanagpur tribes. Roy wroic more 
than a hundred original articles in English 
published in the dilTcienl journals of India 
and abroad. Mention may be made, in this 
connection, that Roy published all his earlier 
articles on the Ghotanagpur tribes in the pages 
of the Modern Review right from the year 
following its inception in 1907. He also 
wrote 17 articles in Bengali on the scope and 
usefulness of anthropology and its importance 
in the present day human society. All these 
articles weie popularly and carefully written 
and published in the renowned Bengali 
monthly Praba.si from 1320 B. S. to 1344 B. S. 
All these saiil articles published in the Modern 
Review and the Prabasi had foimd no place in 
the bibliography of Roy’s work prepared by 
W.G. Archer and published in the “Man In 
India”(vol. XXII, no. 4) in 1942. The fact was 
brought to light by the celebrated researcher, 
late Jogesh Chandra Bagal while he presented 
the life and works of S. C. Roy in the Sahitya 
Sadhak Charitmala published under the aus¬ 
pices of the Bangiya Sahitya Parlshad in 1964. 
It is painful to a great extent that in spite of 
the above indications no steps had been taken 
to rectify the earlier defects even in the second 
and exhaustive bibliography of S. C. Roy 
published in the Bulletin of the Anthropolo¬ 
gical Survey of India (vol. XVII no, 2) in the 
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year 1968, In order to have an idea of the 
pattern of thinking of the pioneer anthropolo¬ 
gist liJce S. C. Roy about the usefulness and 
the trend of applications of anthro/^ology in 
the solution of human problems and also for 
understanding the human society in its true 
perspective one must go througli his articles 
which appeared in the difrerent issues of the 
Prabasi edited by the renowned editor and 
journalist the late Ramananda Chatterjcc. 
Otherwise it is very dillicult to cieate an all 
round impic''siun of the life and thought 
of S. C:. Roy. 

At the present inonieiit various mcasurf's 
have been and arc l.eiug adopted to s(j1\’c the 
tribal and rutad problems with the help of 
anthropological knowledge. I'here arc more 
than a dozen of rcscairli institutes organised by 
the States or the (denlial (joveninicnt which 
have been de\'t>tcd to applied researches in 
anthropology. In India the actual large .scale 
di^cus^■ioll on applied anthropology in the 
academic sphere started as late a« 1949 when 
tile special issue of the I'Lastern Anthropologist 
brought to liglit a numl.'er of at tides on the 
general and specific problems oi tlie liil)al 
people. 1 hesc W'crc written by eminent 
anthropologists and social worket.s. But hmg 
before this Sarat Chandra Roy liied to attract 
the attention ol the anthropologists and the 
social workeis to uiilise the fruits of anthropo¬ 
logical researches in understanding and solving 
the problems of human society. It was Boas 
who started the discussion on the uses of 
anthropology in modern life in Aniciiea ; and 
the British anthropologists like Malinow'^ki 
and his followers have focussed the light of 
application of anthropology through functional 
view points. In India credit goes to Roy for 
the establishment of the idea of applied 
anthropology in the professional as well as 
general levels. In a scries of addresses, 
lectures and articles he put forward the scope 


of applied anthropology in India. In his five 
worth-mentioning monographs on the tribes 
of Chotanagpur Roy put forward the different 
stages of interactions of the tribes with the 
Christian missionaries, the zamindars and the 
moncy-Iendcis, The study of the revival 
movement of the Oraons threw new light on 
the most interesting and thought provoking 
facets of the life of the Chotanagpur tribes. 
He had shown his masterly power of illumina¬ 
ting the actual picture underlying the different 
Bliagat movements and how those were , 
misintetpreted by outsiders. In his study of 
tlic ('luistiaii movement of the Oraons Roy 
could easily find that “a number of the • 
coiiverls, however, relapsed to their old ways, 
soine after their temporal interests were more 
or less served, and others when they found 
that the higher expectations they had formed 
of improving their own economic condition , 
and securing relief from their agrarian griev-A 
atices with the aid of the missionaries could 
not be lealiscd. The descendants of such of 
the eoiivcits as clung to the new religion have* ‘ 
however, in most cases, proved themselves , 
genuine (diristians in faith, if not always in 
practice” (Oraon Religion and Customs, 1928 ; 
.177-378), It seems that the different move¬ 
ments efthe (9raons arc based on their idea of 
inehnaiion towards higher forms of religion 
wliich is a cultural achievement of the tribe ' 
concerned. But Roy observed that there was 
nothing like faith and higher ideal of life in 
these movements but the general feeling of 
dissatisfaction with their present economic 
condition ami social status was the root cause 
of these. 

Roy had utilised his vast experience of 
tribal life and culture when he was invited by 
the administrative authorities to solve any 
problem relating to the tribal villages of^ 
Chotanagpur. Roy was very particular about 
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the discomforts of the tribal people, about 
which he observed : “anyone having had the 
occasion to watch at close quarters the adminis¬ 
tration of justice in certain aboriginal areas of 
India will be struck by the amount of injustice 
done, in spite of the best intentions, by judges 
and magistrates and police officers of all grades 
owing to their ignorance of the customs and 
mentality of ihc aboriginal tribes they have to 
deal with*' (Hose : Studies in Indian Anthropo¬ 
logy, 1966 : S). The tribal people of 
Chotanagpur arc organised on territorial basis 
the local name of which is Parha, Tt is consti¬ 
tuted l)y 15 or 2t villages and is presided o\er 
by a divisional headman who is designated by 
the different terms such as IManki, Raja etc. 
A general meeting of the Parha cutuicil is held 
at least once a year and all the villages consti¬ 
tuting the Parha and also other neighliouring 
villages are inviteil to .ittend on a specified 
date and lime. During the time of non-coopc- 
ration movement, in 1921, a Police Inspector 
accidentally came arross a notice issued on 
behalf of the Munda Raia which led him to 
suspect a plot by the tribal Raja to give a 
severe blow to the then Briusli Raj. He did 
not lose a minute to repoil the matter to the 
Deputy Commissioner of Police. Ihe Commi¬ 
ssioner, after listening to the fact came to Roy 
for his suggestion. Roy pul forward an easy 
solution to the poblcm. lie asked the Police 
Commissioner to accompany him with a few 
constables in plain dress to the site of meeting. 
The Mundas becatne frightened at the pre¬ 
sence of the foreigners and they scented an 
adverse situation and immediately decided to 
leave the place without transacting any busi¬ 
ness. At last Roy intervened into the matter 
and asked the tribal people to conduct their 
meeting. Had it not been done so, it might 
have resulted in a violent demonstration against 
tJiC British Government. The meeting in 
qu^ion was restricted to the analysis of their 


agrarian problems, the need for education and 
other day to day activities but no such matters 
as suspected by the police officers were 
discussed. 

It has been taken for granted that in the 
year 1921 when the third Ashanti outbreak 
took place, applied anthropology came into the 
lime light. The problematic situations created 
by the Golden Stool in the life of the Ashanti 
people and their alien administrators carefully 
were solved by the intervention of Captain 
Rattnay, the Government anthropologist. The 
British rulers in Africa under.stood the utilisa¬ 
tion of anthropology in the solution of human 
problems and tlvey in later years tried to utilise 
the fruits of anthropological researches in 
understanding the inner problems of life of the 
people, specially the aboriginal people of 
India. Sarat Chandra Roy came to extensive 
help of the alien administrators in solving the 
various problems of the tiibal life ol 
Clhotanagpur. There arc so many examples 
in this regard. Mention of one of these is not 
out of point. It is seen that each Oraon 
village possesses a Hag of its own which is 
essential in the ptocc.ssions t(; their inter- 
village dancing meets—-the Yatra. A contrac¬ 
tor was given charge to construct a railway 
bridge in the Chotanagpur region and he was 
assisted by the people belonging to the Hindu 
and the Oraon community of the neighbouring 
area. There was a superstition that in the 
river on which the bridge was to be construct¬ 
ed a malevolent spirit dwelt which resisted the 
construction. They gave the examples that in 
the previous years the attempts at construction 
ended in a failure. So the contractor decided 
to appease the spirit and accordingly he 
repaired an old and dilapidated Hindu 
temple and a flag with the picture of a 
railway engine was presented by him 
to the Oraons. The possession of a 
new flag which indicated power, was coveted 
by other Oraon villages. The inhabitants of a 
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village made a very large flag with the picture 
of a railway train to gain more power and 
thereby they proceeded towards the annual 
festival—the Yatra. The villagers with the 
flag presented by the contractor protested 
against the use of a flag with the railway train 
which ultimately gave rise to a severe fight 
resulting in two deaths and many injuries. 
The new flag was confiscated by the police 
and a large number of peisons were arrested. 
To prevent such troubles in the next year the 
District Magistrate requested the help and 
suggestions of Sarat Chandra Roy in that 
regard. In the next year Roy made a flag with 
the figure of an aeroplane painted on it which 
he presented to the villagers who carried the 
flag with the figure of railway train in the 
previous year, lie was easily able to influence 
the village elders about the superiority of the 
aeroplane. Naturally there was no trouble in 
the Yatra of that year. So a complicated 
problem was solved by the intervention of 

the Chotanagpur anthropologist-Sarat 

Chandra Roy. 

Roy was very much succesful in the applica¬ 
tion of the fruits of anthropological researches 
in the day to day problems of Chotanagpur as 
his anthropology was based on the truth and 
ardent love for the people. Roy’s findings on 
the application of anthropology in solving the 
problems of the Bengali community living 
outside Bengal and in averting the ill clTect of 
provincialism deserve mention. In his article 
centering round the above theme he had, first 
of all, analysed the glorious background of the 
Bengali community in the diflferent provinces 
of India and, according io him, there were five 
basic elements directly responsible for the 
firm establishment of the community in ques¬ 
tion. Those were (1) higher education, (2) 
holding of higher posts in the administrative 
sphere, (3) unity and integrity, (4) selfless 
services of the Bengali leaders and other profe¬ 


ssional personnel for the people amongst 
whom they live, ^5) strength of character, 
morality and honesty. In course of time the 
Bengalis began to lose all such special features 
and some sort of dissociation started amongst 
the Bengali and non-Bengali communities. 
With the spread of English education the 
Bengalis got belter position in society as the 
community in quc.stion proved very receptive 
to Western thoughts and ideas. Some sections 
of the Bengalis began to cut jokes with the 
sons of the soil about their primitive mode of 
living and ultimately the latter began to 
object to this which gave rise to mutual anta¬ 
gonisms. I’hroughout his life Roy was very 
much alert about that particular disease of 
Indian socicly. fie was out and out a Bengali 
and was proud of the broadmindedness of the 
community. He thus remarks, “provincialism 
is against the liberal nature of the Bengalis. To 
desist from the humiliating attitude arising out 
of caste superiority and to root out the malice 
of others by force of love is befitting for the 
Bengalis who are related to Lord Chaitanya’* 
(Prabasi, V'aisakli : 1342 B. S.), He had 
alw'ays advocated the application of anthro¬ 
pology in finding out the causes of deviation 
of the Bengalis from the glorious position and 
how those could be revived. The cultural 
connection and racial relationship amongst the 
dilfercnt provinces should be traced out 
thiougli the study of anthropology which would 
establish an amicable atmosphere amongst the 
people of different communities. He has gone 
to the extent of saying that “the regard for 
each other will come out of anthropological 
knowledge, the regard will bring forth love 
which in turn instigate service to humanity. 
T he inter-provincial ill feelings will die down 
and the overall friendship will bring an end to 
the differences between the Bengali community 
and the sons of the soil” (Prabasi, Vaisakh : 
1342 B. S.). The study of anthropology, 
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according to Roy, was the broader path to 
enter into the very heart of others and to 
know, recognise and make them one’s own. 
Roy had also discussed the importance of folk 
literature, folksongs, folk sa>ings and supers¬ 
titious in the understanding of human society 
and culture. In his article on general library, 
literature and research ^Prabasi, Sravan : 1342 
B. S.) he had pointed out the importance of 
library and field researches in the study of 
different communities. It was anthropology 
which could present a discernible picture of 
the basic facts of the history of mankind. Ilis 
article on History and Anthropology (Prabasi, 
J'algun : 1343 B. S,) illustrated an idea of 
inter-dependence of these two disciplines for 
understanding the gradual coming of man 
through the ages. 

Roy was quite successful to raise the status 
and popularity of anthropology tlirough his 
untiring eH’ort to bring the subject in the 
sphere of literature. The organisers of the 
literary conferences of those days unhesitatingly 
included anthropology in their programme. 
On the whole, Roy’s writings not only reflect 
the various features of interest of society and 


culture of India but they attempt to mould 
the society after rectifying the irregularities 
found therein. Thus he rightly remarks, “like 
other sciences anthropology also declares the 
fact that the human society which it descusses 
is a part and parcel of the universal dwcipline ; 
it is regulated by the eternal rules. Like all 
other sciences anthropology seeks to discover 
and explain the workings and regulations of 
the particular parts of the creation of the 
universe” (Sabitya Parishad Patrika, vol. 45, 
1345 B. S.). Roy’s anthropology, rooted to 
the Indian soil, was dedicated to the celebra¬ 
ted duty establishing friendly relationship 
amongst the human communities living in the 
different regions of India after eliminating all 
sorts of critical attitudes and hatred of each 
other, emphasised that the proper and 
scientific study of man would strcnghlcu the 
unity of mankind to establish the universal 
brotherhood of man which would lead to the 
formation of a genuine Federation of the 
World, a real Parliament of Man. On this 
ground, Roy was the pioneer in the field of 
applied anthropology in India who devoted 
his whole life to the cause of oppressed 
humanity. 










WAGE FIXATION IN INDIA-SEARCH FOR A NEW DIMENSION 


G. N. MISHRA 


A'age Fixation criteria-a critical apprais<ti 

In prc-Independence years, collective 
bargaininf? played an important role in wage 
determination in onr country. Uy and birge., 
Government followed a lalsse-faire policy, 
d’hc (iovernincnt was in linly concerned with 
the regular payment of wages already deter¬ 
mined through individual or collective bar- 
gabiing. However, a wage policy started 
taking shape just before Independence when 
Sliri J;igjivan Ram, the Libour .Minister in the 
Interim Government, announced in tlie 
Legislative Assembly tliat one of the major 
objectives of Goveinment policy would be to 
secure to the workeis the highest practicable 
standard of living.' He further stated that the 
Government policy will ensure a minimum 
wage on a statutory basis for workers cninloycd 
in less organised industries. Subscq itly, 
the Industries Conference convened by the 
Government of India in l947adopted Industrial 
"fruce Resolution stating that the “system of 
remuneration to capital as well as Labour 

must be so devised that.both will share 

the product of their common eflbi t after 
making provision for payment of lair wages to 
labour, a fair return on capital.and reason¬ 

able reserves for the maintenance and expan¬ 
sion of the undertaking.” The above thinking 
took concrete shape in the Industrial Policy 
Resolution of 1948 (of the Government of 
India) which allowed to workers, share in 


prohts on a sliding, scale, normally varying 
with production. Subsequently, the Govern¬ 
ment of India appointed a Committee on Fair ■ 
Wage to work out principles which should 
govern prolit-sliaring and payment of fair 
wages. The Fair Wages Committee in its 
Report (1949) picsentcd the concepts of 
'minimum wa.ge’, ‘fair wage’ and ‘living wage’. 
The aforesaid Commit tee recommended that the 
minimum wage inu^t provide not merely for 
the b.ire su-itcnancc of life but of the preserva- 
liun of the eliiciency of the worker by provi¬ 
ding for some measure of education, medical 
requirements and amenities. According to 
the Fair Wages Coininittee, the living wage 
shouki i>roviile not merely for physical sub¬ 
sistence but also for the maintenance of health 
and decency, a measure of frugal comfort and 
also some insurance against the more important 
misfortunes. The Committee further explained 
that while the lower limit of the fair wage 
must obviously be the minimum wage 
the upper limit is set by the capacity of the 
industry to pay. Bctw'cen these two limits, 
the actual wage will be based on (i) produc¬ 
tivity of labour, (ii) the prevailing rates of 
wages in the same of similar occupations in 
the same or neighbouring localities, (Hi) the 
level of national income and its distribution 
and (iv) the place of the industry in economy 
of the country.^ 

In the planned era, the various Plan docu¬ 
ments have further spelt dut the objectives of 
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Wage Policy. While the First Five Year Plan 
laid emphasis on restoration of the pre-war 
levels of real wages as a first step towards the 
living wage (through increased productivity) 
the Second I’ive Year Plan indicated that the 
improvement in wages should result niain|y 
from increased productivity brought about 
not merely by more clbcicnt work on the part 
of Labour but also by better lay-out of the 
plants and improved management practices. 
The Second Five Year Plan futhcr envisaged 
a wider application of the system of payment 
by results and setting up of tripartite wage 
boards for (ixation of wages in Organised 
industries. The Third Five Year plan endor- 
sed the above views and emphasized the role 
of productivity in improving the standard of 
living of the workers, ffowever, the F iurth 
five \ car Plan did not covci any fresh ground 
in this regard.’ 

Impact of Tripartite Conference 

The wage Policy cryslaliscd furtho at the 
tripartite jorum. Fhe 15th Session of Indian 
Labour Conference held in July 1957 pres¬ 
cribed the nonns for the computation of the 
ininirnuni wage, ft was agreed at the Confer¬ 
ence that the minimum wage was need-based 
and shou d ensure the minimum human needs 
of the industrial woiker, irrespective of any 
ether consideration, In this regard the Con¬ 
ference apfirovcd the lollouing norms and 
reco/nmended that the vvagc-lixing authority 
should he guided by these norms; - 

(a) In calculating the minimum wage, tlie 
standard working class family should be taken 
to consist of three consumption units for one 
earner i the earnings ol v/omcn, children and 
adolescents should be disregarded. 

(b) Minimum food requirements should 
be calculated on the basis of a net intake of 
2700 calories, as suggested by Dr. Akroyd, 
for an average adult. 


(c) Clothing requirements should be estima¬ 
ted at a per capita consumption of 18 yards 
per annum which would provide for the 
average workers’ family of four, a total of 72 
yards. 

(d) As regards housing, the norm should 
be the minimum rent charged by Government 
in any area for houses provided under the 
subsidised Industrial Housing for low-income 
groups. 

(e) Fuel, lighting and various mi.scellancous 
items of expenditure should form 20 per cent 
of total minimum wage.* 

Tile wage fixing authorities in this country 
have been guided by the above norms. 

Effect of Minimum Wages Act 

Lender the Minimum Wages Act, 1948, 
wages are fixed statutorily in large number 
of less organised industries. In this connection, 
the Supreme (fourt has further observed (in 
the ease of M/s. Crown Aluminium Works 
versus their workmeri):- 

"No industry has right to exist unless it is 
able to pay to its workmen a bare minimum 
wage. It is quite likely that in underdeve¬ 
loped countries where unemployment prevails 
on a very large scale, unorganised labour may 
be available at starvation wages. But the 
employment of labour at starvation wages can¬ 
not .jc encouraged or favoured in modern 
dcmoratic Welfare States, If an employer can¬ 
not maintain his cntcrpraiscs without cutting 
down the wages of his employees below even a 
bare subsistence or minimum wage he should 
have no right to conduct his enterprise on 
such termi.”^' 

Although wages have been fixed statutorily 
in a large number of unorganised industries, 
it has been noticed that the wages fixed so, are 
quite low in certain cases. Moreover, it is 
common observation that variations, to a con¬ 
siderable extent, arc found in the mini mu mi 
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wage rates fixed for different employments in 
the same State as well as in different States. 
Such variations may also be observed in case 
of minimum wages fixed by the Central and 
State Governments in same employment in the 
same area. The difference of minimum 
wages, as between areas, may be allowed to 
the extent of variations in the consumer price 
index number. But the existing disparities in 
minimum wages, as between areas are more 
than what is permissible by variation in the 
consumer price index numbers. The crux of 
the problem lies in removing such anomalies. 

Role of Wage Boards 

It w'ould be relevant to mention the role 
of wage boards in improving the Icvcl of 
w.agcs. It cannot be denied that with the 
setting up of Wage Boards at the industry icvcl. 
collective bargaining has been institutionalised 
considerably. The Wage Board is a voluntary 
body comprising equal number ot representa¬ 
tives of workers and employers and two inde¬ 
pendent incnibers. The wage-rates deter¬ 
mined by the wage lioards arc implemented 
on voluntaty basis. During past 13 years about 
50 lakh workers have derived benefits from the 
awards of wage boards. I'he first Wage Board 
was set up in 1957 for the cotton textile 
industry. 

Since then 22 W'age Boards have been set 
up to cover important sectors of employment, 
such as, Cotton Textile, Sugar, Jute Planta¬ 
tions, Iron and Steel, Coal Mines, Iron Ore 
Mines, Lime Stone and Dolomite mines, news¬ 
paper establishments, Ports and Docks, Engincr- 
ing and Chemicals, Electricity undertakings, 
Road Transports, Leather Goods industries 
Cftc. In, most of the cases wage board rccom- 
pnendadons have been implemented fully, but 
ip some cases difficulties have arisen in the 
I process of securing implementation of the 
recommendations. Thus it i& being increa¬ 


singly realised that provision of statutory 
sanction behind the recommendations of wage 
boards will be nccv'ssary. 

A New Dimension 

It is now' generally agreed that the objec¬ 
tive of a wage policy should be to accelerate 
the tempo of economic growth, thus, it seems 
necessary that there should be some link be¬ 
tween wages and productivity. The produc¬ 
tivity has been defined as the ratio between 
output and the total input of factors required 
to achieve it. In the above sense, productivity 
is the end result of a complex social process 
including science research and development; 
education; technology, management, produc¬ 
tion facilities and labour organisations.® But 
the productivity is generally expressed in terms 
of labour productivity in view of easy availabi¬ 
lity of manpower data. However it should be 
home iti mind that productivity may also 
increase due to the contribution of better 
machinery, better equipment, better raw 
materials, better managerial efficiency and 

j 

improved working condition and other factors 
as stated above. Thus there is danger if a 
labour productivity linked wage-system is 
introduced, as it will give rise to distortion in 
tvage structure, by not taking into account the 
contribution of other factors such as improved 
teclmology and improved management 
practices and such linking will obviously lead 
to the indttionary pressure in the econo.ny. 
It would, therefore, be desirable to relate 
money wages to five years’ moving average of 
the rate of change in productivity in the 
country. • . ' 

Hence there is need to link worker’s 
earnings directly to some measurement of work 
done. In such cases there may be four possibi¬ 
lities : 

1) . The worker’s earnings should vary 
. . in.. the san^e proportion as outpuL 
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2) The worker’s earnings should be 
proportionally less than output. 

3) The worker’s earnings should be 
proportionally more than output. 

4) The worker’s earnings may vary in 
proportions which may differ at 
different levels of output. 

The first category stated above covers 
straight piece work system and Standard Hour 
system. I'hc second category covers Halsey, 
Rawan Pailh and Bedaux systems. However, 
it is woithwhile to mention that under all 
these systems time is used as the measure of 
output; wages arc paid on the basis of differ¬ 
ence between standard time set for the job 
and time actually taken. But the main feature 
of the third catcgoiy. listed above, is that the 
employee shares the savings in overhead costs 
emanating from increased output. This 
category covers High Piece Rate System as 
well as High Standard Hour System. The High 
Piece Rate System ensures eartrings which are 
in propoitioir to output as under straight piece 
work system Inrt the increment in earnings for 
each increase in output is greater. Similarly, 
the High Standard Hour System varies from 
the Standard Hour System only in the sense 
that the rate per unit of time in case of latter 
is higher. The above systems are instrumental 
in attaining a high level of output as earnings 
increase proportionally more than output. 

The fourth category (viz. worker’s earnings 
may vary in proportions which may differ at 
different levels of output) comprise Taylor 
Differential Piece Rate System, Marrick 
Differential I’iece Rate System, the Gannt 
Task System, the J'.merson Einpcric Sy.stem 
and the Accelerating Premium Systems. These 
systems reflect how earnings vary from mini- 
, mum to maximum at ciiffercnt levels of output. 
They further explain that eantings for part of 
;;the range may vary proportionally less than 


output and for another part proportionally 
more. 

The various schemes discussed above may 
be given fair trial in our industries, depending 
upon the circumstances prevailing in each 
industry. The objective should be to increase 
production by taking recourse to improved 
techniques. The productivity drive may result 
in raising worker’s wages, shortening working 
hours and giving a prospect of happy and 
prospeious life. The management will also 
gain by lowering the cost of production 
through increased productivity. 'Phe 
consumers will gain in the shape of 
cheaper and better products. Further¬ 
more, an improvement in productivity 
is essential for a developing economy. This 
brings about increase in the supply of mate¬ 
rials and .services and nakes a substantial 
contribution towards improving the stanc'ards 
of living of the pcojrle. It is, therefore, 
desirable to allow an increase in w.ages in 
certain proportion to rise in output per man 
hour. However, necessary steps may be taken 
to distribute the gains of productivity fairly 
among the managements, workers and con- 
suincrs. In this regard the National Produc¬ 
tivity Council has suggested the following 
formula which may generally be acceptable:- 
“After making a provision in the interest of 
the consumers which should not exceed 20 
percent wherever this is necessary, out of the 
balance of the gains of productivity, labour 
will receive half in these industries where their 
wages clearly correspond to a fair or living 
wage except that (a) where the wages arc at a 
level below either the fair wage or the need 
based minimum wage, the share of labour will 
be larger to be decided by mutual agreement 
and (b) where the industry has clearly built 
up a large free reserve the share of labour will 
also be higher than the 50 percent mentioned 
above. Qf the share thus available for distri* 
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biition after a provision for consumers and 
labour has been made, a portion will be 
reserved for the development of industry and 
the rest will be available for remunerating 
capital.”' This is one model for sharing the 
gains of productivity. I'llfoils should be made 
to evolve more th.an one n.odd lakii g into 
account the wage-iatcs and conditions of work 
obtaining in tlie individual industry. The 
guiding factor should he that the benefits of 
increased productivity sliould be distributed 
in equitable manner between the cnicrpreneur, 
workers and the consumers. 

Tn this context it ficcoiiies ncccs-.try to biy 
down definite prodm lion norms and introdufc 
proper joh evaluation systomf:. I'urlhci, a 
productivity dri\c may not achieve success 
unless the workers' unions arc informed of the 
measures to he adoiuod by ilie inaiiagcmcnts 
in this regard. In this connection it would be 
advisable to elicit the unirms’ views on such 
schemes. It is always desirable to seek 
workers’ collaboiation in [ilaiujing and imple¬ 
menting tlic ptoductivity schemes. Itisal o 


desirable to encourage the workers’ unions to 
conclude collective bargaining agreements with 
the managements in this regard. Over and 
above, productivity consciousness should be 
t reated through various media (such as press, 
radio and television, etc.) Improved industrial 
relations may play key role in introducing 
better productivity techniques. 
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SIBNATH BANERJP.E 

( Continued from previous issues ) 

The Voyage some Cioanesc hands and some in the kitchen 

The ship raised anchor, soon after break- also along with the Italian crew. T had al- 

fast and we had a good look at the ship, the ready become fi lends with some, when I spoke 

upper decks, the cabins, engine, etc. The sea about their service conditions and the 

was calm and the ship glided smoothly and we dilTercnc.e between the whites and the 

had a good view of the volcano V'^esuvim, and Indians. 

also ol the island of Sicily. By taking the ship My first Unicn activity 

at Genoa, I incidentally by-passed the Bay of 1 advised them to join their Cnion and to 
Biscay, which is a veiy stormy sea with waves press for equality of treatment with Euroiieans. 

rising 20 to 25 feet. The Mediterranean is a 1 told them (hat they should contact me after 

more calm sea and the days rolled by un- reaching Bombay. In tlie mean time, I 

cvcntfiilly. drafted a letter to be signed by the Indian 

The food crew and give the same to me in Bombay, so 

The food given to the dincrent classes of that I could take up the matter, with the 
passengers were diflerent and what was authorities. With this little altitude of sym- 

supplied to us, (he deck passengers, was third pathy for them, they started looking upon me 

class and rotten. Breakfast was passable but as their saviour. One day, they brought some 

lunch and supper were abominable and almost choice food including roasted chicken etc. 

inedible, even for me, who always prided for me. I told them if they stole it from (he 

himself for being inmunc to any food. Food kitchen, I should have nothing to do with the 

consisted of bread and butter, sausages and stolen food. If they bought it for me or if 
vegetable soup together with tinned .smoked {|jgy gave from their share I would have no 

fish, which had a bad odour. It took some objection to accept the same for the rest of 

days for me to get accustomed to it. There the days. The food problem was solved for 

were some boiled vegetables and some kind of me. They brought the food for me, generally 
third class pudding also. Not that I hsd not at night, when all other passengers had 
lived on less food Ol oh more tastelcssj'food but finished their meals. It was, so to say, my 
that used to be foi a-jineal Of, for, 2/3 ^cals rAt, subscripti:§,n M fee, given in Jiind by them for 
a stretch ooly, till 1 goi's^ie Onajpetah^siSr.', fi^/^'littlc ^service or- advice to them. What 
tance from some source pr other ‘ a«d, then I got from them 

would order better - food. Bat to carry for so ' 

with that kind of food for two weeks afli ' Last tmtipting offer 

stretch seemed rather hard and repul.sive. The German businessman, after he heard 
There was a snack bar in the ship and I all about me and my adventures, was very keen 

supplemented the food with snacks and cofiTce. that I should take the sole agency of their 

But I got a new idea from my Anglo-Indian bead-business. He actually came on behalf of 

companion. Among the crew there were the Bead Manufacturers Association. I would 
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be given all expenses for two offices, one in 
Calcutta and the other in Bombay, including 
ray salary of Rs. 1000/-, and 5% commission 
on all beads sold in India, Formerly, they were 
selling rupees 4 crores worth of coloured glass 
beads in India and if they could secure sale of 
even one crore of rupees I would get a net 
sum of 5 lakhs a year. I wonder why he was 
so persistent, even after I explained that this 
kind of business was not in my line and 1 
would perhaps make a mess of everything. But 
he complimented me that from what he heard 
of me and saw of me, be was convinced that I 
would he able to make it a success, with the 
technical assistance from him aui other 

friends of his from Czckoslovakia. 

lie was prepared to make a contract with 

me even for two years. With Rathin Babu, 
lor the venture in Bra/al, the period of no 
politics was 4 years, with Adair Dutta & Co., 
it was only three years of no politics which 
was insisted upon. In this case, it was only 
for two years and the other conditions were 
most alluring, but even then I could not agree, 

I assured him how'cvcr that il I was not pul to 
jail immediately, 1 would reconsider his oiler 
and let him know my decision. I hough not 
put into prison immediately after landing 
at^Bombay or even at Calcutta, I found the 
anti-Iinpcrialist struggle, much more absorbing 
than making easy money by helping the 
German firm to sell beads in India. 

Egypt 

The ship touched at Egypt and we got 
down fro a short while and saw the Pyramids 
from a distance only. I bought some cheap 
souvenirs including a small egg of Ostrich, 
which was bigger than the size of a big 
cocoanut. I found that the Arabs were no 
doubt hard bargainers as I had already 
heard. 

Suez Canal 

Then our ship entered the Suez Canal. 
This was planned and dug by a French Engi¬ 


neer whose statue stands as a commanding 
figure, near the gateway of Suez Canal. But 
the cleverer British managed to acquire 
majority shares and controlled the Suez for 
many decades, till Egypt became independent 
and claimed and secured the entire ownership 
of the Suez Canal. It was the life line of the 
British Empire. Formerly, a ship from Britain 
took there months to come to India via the 
Cape of Good Hope, that is round the whole 
continent of Africa, Through the Suez Canal, 
it was only two weeks’ journey. 

The canal is so n.irrow that two ships can¬ 
not pass one another or go side by side 
and hence the 50 miles of the canal takes more, 
than double the time to go through. More¬ 
over big ships cannot pass through the Suez 
Canal at all, I wondered then, and do so till 
now, vvhy the Canal is not widened for two 
ships to pass side by side making it 

navigablt for big ships. 

Fhc va.st expanse of sand on both shores, 

gave it the appearance of a desert. The happy 
Arab boys running along the shore, competing 
with the ship was very enjoyable. There are 
several big natural lakes on the way which 
allow ships going in opposite directions to 

pass one another. 

Storm in Red Sea 

Through the Suez, our ship passed into the 
Red Sea. I do not know why it s called the 
Red Sea. I did not notice the water there to 
be particularly red. But we met with a severe 
storm in the middle of the Red Sea, which 
made our faces at first red and then blue. 
The ship was helplessly rocking against waves 
rising 20 to 30 feet high. It was moreover a 
dark night. My companions did not know 
how to swim and envied me saying my life 
was safe. But 1 said what is the use of know¬ 
ing swimming ? The high waves would soon 
knock me unconscious and in any case the 
sharks would make a swift meal out of my 
limbs in no time. I said to them, “you will 
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sink instantaneously and the time of agony 
would be very short for you, while it would be 
a prolonged agony for me but the result wou'd 
be the same.” Life boats were there no doubt, 
but these could not accommodate even all 
women and children who would get priority. 
Only hope was lifebelts and one could go on 
struggling and keep floating, with these, if the 
ship actually sank. The only hope was, if 
other ships came to the rescue and picked up 
the lloating bodies clinging desperately to 
lifebelts. I was reminded of .Sarat 
Chatter jec's description of a storm in a ship. 
I consulted the Indian crew, wlio were ex¬ 
perienced sailor, and they assured me that the 
ship was fjuite safe and the storm would blow 

over in 3/4 hours and to our great relief it 
actually did. 

Aden 

Next halt was at Aden, wiiich used to be 
another strong point oi the brilisli life-line 
starling with Gibraltar, Alexandria, Suez and 
ending in Aden. Hut the .shape of things arc 
changing and absolute dependence on ships is 
yielding place to air transport. But even nt.)W 
the dependence on ships remains quite impor¬ 
tant, if not indispensable, as in the twenties > f 
the present century, till Lgypt closed it alto¬ 
gether. VVe landed in Aden again and l>ought 

some souvenirs after a lot of bargaining and 
haggling. 

Bombay 

From Aden, it was a straight run to 
Bombay through tlie middle of the Indian 
Ocean. It was already getting warmer or at 
least less cold. I was anxiously waiting to get 
into Indian clothes and land in Bombay. 
When the Indian coast became visible 1 was 
mentally elated and remembered the poem 
“Breathes there the man with soul so dead 
who hath not himself said this is my own 
.dear motherland”. Though I had not myself 
seen Bombay at all before from a distance, the 
coast looked enchanting with green landscape 


and a coastline so soothing to the eye after 
looking at sea water for days and nights 
together. Moreover the upsurge of National 
feeling was there not to speak of the yearning 
to meet the near and dear ones. 'I'hc ship 
anchored at night, and we landed in Bombay 
in the early morning. Many people came to 
meet tile passengers who came by this ship. 
None of course came for any of us three. I 
felt a yearning in my heart and felt envious of 
those for whom relatives came happily to 
rneei them. .Anyhow, I was happy to stand 
with my feet again on fiiiu e.irtli ( Terra 
Fiima ). 

Two Only 

(.)f the tlirec musketceis or deck passen¬ 
gers or mariners, amongst whom a deep com¬ 
radeship hail grown, one, namely the (jennan 
( Mr. Muller ) parted company and went to a 
hotel to pursue his business objective. While 
parting, he again implored me to reconsider 
my decision and join him m his emerprise. 1 
assured him that I would consider hi.s iciju-st 
seriously on reaching home. 

The Anglo-Indian, ( .Mr. Sutherland ) 
and myself, took u taxi and went strainght to 
Victoria Tcriniims, kept onr luggage in the 
cloak room and bought two third class 
tickets for Galcutta, We were lucky to get 
reservation for next day in the morning train 
and so had nearly .:4 hours to spend in 
Bombay. 1 had ni.l seen beautiful Bombay 
before. Goming after three years to India and 
specially alter 15 days on the sea, everything 
on land, even tiec.s, looked wonderfully 

beautiful. Bombay is indeed beautiful, specially 
due to the sea, 

!• did not know anyone in Bombay per¬ 
sonally, though I knew M. Joshi and Dangc 
and a few others by name. 

Bombay Chronicle 

I wished to go to the office of the Bombay 
Chronicle, as an advertisement in 1921 in this 
newspaper had appeared saying that some 
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Professors of Science, Doctors, Engineers were 
needed by the Afghan Govt., and my applica¬ 
tion for a job in response, had given me an 
appointment in Habibia College, Kabul which 
in turn gave me opportunity to see so many 
^ different countries of the world. 1 was indeed 
grateful to Bombay Chronicle. It was also a 
powerful Nationalist organ under the editor¬ 
ship of B. G. Horniman. I went to the 
Bombay Chronicle office just after lunch in 
the Railway Restaurant at Victoria Terminus. 
Rice and Mutton Curry tasted so delicious 
after 14 days of meals of smoked tinned lish, 
sausage, bread, butter and cheese, even though 

often supplemented by good European dishes 
by the Indian G )ancse crevv. 

Bombay Chronicle Office 

I went to the Bombay Chronicle otlicc at 
about 2 p.m. but most of the st-aff were out for 
lunch. I told them that 1 would like to meet 
Mr. Horniman. I met one of his staff and 
w'hen I told him my story from Kabul through 
Moscow to London, he was most interested. 
He was one of the Socialists or Communists 
working with Dange and serving in Bombay 
Chronicle. Unforlundtcly I cannot recall liis 
name. He informed me that none of the 
people I should meet was then there and 
would not be there till after 6 p. in. But he 
suggested that I might meet some of his Socia¬ 
list friends at 6 p. m. in the fiousc of 
Mr, Lotawala, a multimillionaire Parsce Soiia- 
list, I took the address and went the re in 
time. I met in the palatial house half a dozen 
young men of iny age, who were very keen to 
know all about Russia and Communism, 
Miss Lotaw'ala, pretty young daughter of 
Mr, Lotawala, also joined the group of 

questioners and listeners. I later on Icavnl 
that, though a capitalist, Mr, l^otawala used 
to give liberal financial help to all the young 
radicals irrespective of different ideologies, 
who were mostly enthusiastic socialists in 
Bombay. Wc were given a delicious supper 


and, during the conversation, I was asked 
what was my plan of work. I replied I had 
none yet definitely, but on reaching Calcutta» 

I shall start Trade Union work. Not being a 
communist I did not expect any financial help 
from Russia, for my work. I shall have to 
raise funds myself and carry on propaganda 
for democratic socialism. I shall continue to 
work in the Congress till Independence. I 
would also try to form a Party in India, like 
the l.abour Party of Britain or Social Demo¬ 
cratic Parly of Germany. I was asked how 
m-any arc with rne in this venture ? I replied 
that, as far as I know, there is not a single one 
amongst the 35 crorcs of Indians who held this 
view. People were either Capitalist-minded 
or Communist-minded. People do not realise 
that there is a third and more appropriate 
road to Democratic Socialism. I also felt that 
wc should work in the Congress, as the Com¬ 
munists were working in Kuomintang in China, 
till Independence was won or at least, till our 
Democratic Socialist Party became a very 
strong and iiidepeudcut force. I asserted confi¬ 
dently tliat I may be only one today, but who 
knows whether most of those present that 

evening, would not join me tomorrow and 
most Indians then in the near future. 

After supper, all friends dispeised with . 
mutual promises of keeping in touch with one 
another. I waited as Mr, Lotawala w'anted a 
Ictc-atete with me. We spent 15 or 20 minutes 
together, when he expressed his views more 
clearly. My imjircssion was tlurl though he 
helped the Socialists and Communists, with 
money, he was not an aident Socialist. Later 
events have shown that I was not wrong. He 
asked me, whether I needed any money for 
my immediate needs. I declined the offer 
with thanks, as I said that I did not know 
what was in store for me and how the Police 
would treat me. Wc parted as good friends, ’ 
with his assurance that if I needed money, I ■' 
should not hesitate to approach him. I ^ 
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thanked him bu. though I have been in dire 
need often, I never approached him for money 
in my life. 

Shy of Publicity 

1 had asked Mr. Sutherland to wait for me 
in the Victoria Terminus at 8.00 P. M. After 
supper I came back to Victoria station and, 
along with him, I went to the Bombay 
Chronicle ofHcc again and spent one hour 
with the stair there. Again there were more 
questions and answers and agreements and 
disagreements. But the talks were pleasant. 

It was January 1925. A recession in the 
National movement had set in. They wanted 
to puldish a report of this interview with me. 
Somehow I was shy of publicity, at least till 
I reached my home. It was indeed a false 
shyness, for the Indian Government knew all 
about me. If some IndiDus, specially rny 
friends knew about it, through newspapers, it 
would have helped me in my work. Anyhow- 
we parted .as very good friends and they 
rccjiKitcd me to write a series of special .irticles 
about Russia and 1 would get payment also. 
But I have disappointed (hem, as well us many 
others, in this respect. 

One night in Church 
When Mr. Sutherland and myself left 
Bombay Chronicle office, it was about 10 
P. M. I'he problem for us was where to 
spend the night. I was in favour of sleeping 
in the third class waiting hall of Victoria 
Terminus, but Mr. Sutherland informed me 
that it was not permitted and suggested we 
spend tlic night in a Church, loiter there for 
sometime, and sleep on the benches in the por¬ 
tico and thus save hotel bill for the night 
about Rs. 8 or Rs. 10 for each, 'fhe proposal 
was so novel that I agreed to it, not so much 
for economy for myself, but for the sake of my 
friend who was broke except for the loan he 
had taken from me. A convinced and confirm¬ 
ed atheist, spending a night in a Church 
Stealthily as an intruder. It was a nice situa- 
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tion. My companion was a devout Christian. 
We went to the gate of a Church compound 
an d found it closed. We scaled the low wall 
and we were instantly in the compound. No 
w \tchman was around, and we went into the 
Po • re and lay down on two benches. It* 
was agreed that if any watchman came and 
challenged ui, Mr. Sutherland would tackle 
the situation and I would keep mum. But 
nothing happened and wc had undisturbed 
sleep. I got up early in the morning at about 
4 A.M. as usual and woke up my companion 
and said it was time to go. But he suggested 
that we should sit quietly on the benches for 
some time and only when the compound gate 
was opened and others started coming for 
morning prayer, wc should leave. This wc 
did unnoticed and unsuspected by anybody. 

Sleepless night for I. B.s 
Though we had sound sleep and at no 
expense at all, the two I. B.’s who were 
watching me at night, lost their sleep altoge¬ 
ther. They were watching from a distance 
and expected us at V. T. but v’e had suddenly 
vanished and they could never imagine that 
I would be inside a Church and would be 
sleeping soundly there. Not finding me in 
the street, they went to V. T. and not finding 
me there, went back to Bombay Chronicle 
office. They continued this back and forth 
march from V. T. to Bombay Chronicle 
Office, several times and then with a trembling 
heart, reported about my vanishing away, to 
the Police headquarters and the whole I. B. 
force was alerted. They had indeed a sleepless 
night for the fear of losing their jobs. Wc 
took our breakfast in a leisurely manner, went 
to India Gate and some other places of interest 
and reached V. T. one hour before the train 
was to leave. About half a dozen I. B.’s were 
restlessly waiting for me at the V. T. station 
and their faces brightened up when they saw 
me and bombarded me with questions about 
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where I spent the night. I declined to say 
anything except that I spent the night with a 
friend of mine. They were not satisfied, but 
what else could they do ? They told us of their 
worries and troubles for the whole night. I 
sympathised with them, but how could I tell 
them where I spent the night ? 

Back to Calcutta 

The journey from Bombay to Calcutta vis 
Nagpur was uneventful, but the journey of 
about 36 hours seemed to me to be ages. The 
letter of my brother was worrying me. My 
father always wrote all was well. My wife 
wrote ai^out our daughter’s illness, but never 
about her own illness, lienee I wished to get 
back home as cpiickly as possible, from 
Bhu.-awal up to llowr.ih was well known to 
me, as I had travelled in that route several 
times while going (o Indore and back home. 
Jamshedpur interested me, as I had worked 
there for three weekas in Open Hearth 
furnace. 

At Howrah, Mr. Sutherland also left for 
his home. Of the three Musketeers or mariner 
Comrades, I was left alone. 1 went straiglit 
to Scaldah in a Taxi and bought a ticket for 
Brahman Rangdia. As the train was to start 
at night, I left my luggage in the cloak room 
and went to find out whether I could discover 
any of my old friends in Calcutta, 

Kanai in Mikado Club 

I had changed to Indian dress after 
boarding the train at Bombay. I went to 
Mikado Club near College Square. It was a 
big name but actually it was an ordinary 
hostel for Medical students. I went there but 
my hope to meet Shri Kanai Choudhury, my 
boyhood friend, was not even one percent 
realisable. But lo and behold, from downstairs, 
I learnt that Kanai was no doubt there, but 
was seriously ill. When I went into his room, 
he could hardly believe his eyes and only 
cxclattned “Sibnath”. He could not get up, 


because of the spasms of severe asthma. I sat 
by his side on the sick-bed and took his hands 
in mine and he was visibly and overwhelm¬ 
ingly happy. No doubt I was also happy, 
but worried about his deadly spasms. I 
thought I had come only to see him breathe 
his last. But I was assured that it would - 
.subside in 15/20 minutes. And it did, but how ,, 
terrible were those few minutes. I was think¬ 
ing of postponing my journey to my village 
home, by cancelling the Railway ticket, but 
his hostel friends as well as himself, were . 
insistent on iny leaving for my village, where 
my family members must be waiting patient¬ 
ly and eagerly for me. In two hours time . 
Kanai was practically alright and he was his 
old jovial self again. I got lots of news of ‘ 
our common friends and acc|uaintances 
Kanai had passed all the Medical College - 
examinations, but still bad to work for one 
year in Hospitals before he would get the 
Degree of a Doctor. Gradually some of his 
fiicnds came to see him and some of them !. 
were my friends also. I was specially happy 
to find Shri Subodh Roy, a Colleague of; , 
Kanai who was one year junior to me. He 
had become a poet of some renown. . 
Dr. Mitra, whom I had met in Berlin and 
Subodh Roy were two great admirers and 
disciples of Swanii Vivekananda. Dr. Mitra , 
had married later on and had become a family 
man, but Subodh Roy remained true to his ^ 
vow up to his death in the early forties. I 
told Kanai, Subodh and others, what I pro- ‘ 
posed to do, viz. organise the workers and 
peasants and fight to drive away the Imperia¬ 
lists and also prepare for eventual over¬ 
throw of Capitaliini. My plan was to start 
first with the four lakhs of jute workers in the 
100 jute mills around Calcutta. This enthused 
Subodh very much and with justifiable pride 

he informed me that he was Vice-president of, ' 

_ 

the first militant Trade Union of Jute Worker* ^ 
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with their headquarters in Bhatpara. He did 
not know inuch about these Trade Union 
activities anyway, but was very sympathetic to 
all poor and oppressed as taught by Swami 
Vivekananda. lit, however promised to 
accompany me to Bhatpara to meet 

Shri Kalidas Bhattyacharjee, the real 
dynamic leader of the Union. 

I felt it was very lucky that on (he first day 

of my return to Calcutta I met an, intimate 
friend, who had already taken up this line of 
work. So, after all, I have not to go after it 

all alone though I was prepared for “Ekla 
Chalo Re”. 

T told the story of my accidental meeting 
with Dr. Subodh Milra. All enjoyed it,specially 
Subodh Roy. I had no time that day, as I 
was to start for my village home but planned 
to go to Bhatpara after my leturn from home, 
to see their work and meet Kali Babu. I did 

and that interesting story would find its place 
in proper sequence. 

After consuming several cups of tea, some 
sweets and gossiping and replying to volleys of 
intcrininahle fjuestions for about two hours, 
and finishing my supper also there, I started 
for Sealdah with Suliodh Roy, whose brother, 
a lawyer, was living in Nailiati. Ilis Railway 

line was dilTcrent from mine, but he saw me in¬ 
to the train before catching his. 

I was glad to see old friend.ship was still 
there infpitc of three )cars of ab.scncc and 

sojourn in different countries and climates and 
changing politics. 

I reached Khulna in the early morning, 
took the ferry steamer to Rupsa f^ast and got 
into the light Railway, I found that there was 
very little change in Calcutta itself, not to 
mention about Khulna and the villages. 
From Khulna, rather from Calcutta, not only 
every Railway Station but from Jessore on¬ 
wards, all surroundin villages were known 
to me and I had relations in dozens of those 

villages. I had also gone to those villages as 
m Congress volunteer or leader to speak in 
fvectings, carrying Charkha and the message of 


Charkha. I have come back with a new 
message, message of Socialism. All these 
thoughts came crowding in my mind. 

At last Brahman Rangdla 

At last the light train reached Brahman 
Rangdia, my village Station and stopped. I 
was a little disappointed not to find anybody 
from my house at the station. They had not 
received my letter from Bombay and there 
were only two days of postal deliveries in a 
week, but people u.sed to go to the Post Office 
at Singati which w.as very near to the Railway 
Station of Bmliman Rangdia and collect their 
mail. It seemed to me that either rny letter 
had not come or had not been collected. It 
may also be that I had not written definitely 
fro/n Bombay, after i caching India, when I 
would reach my village home. My thoughts 
naturally went back three years, when 1 had 

left for Kabul from the very station—with high 
hopes. 

The station-master was also a new man 
and did not know me personally though he had 
heard about me. But I met many of my 
village at the station and they were surprised, 
though delighted to see me. I tried to hire a 
porter to carry my luggage home but none 
was available. One co-villagcr volunteered 
to carry my luggage home free of charge and 
I had to accept this ofTcr of Begar reluctantly, 
against my socialist conscience. 

Swe«t, Sweet Home 

In about 15 minutes I reached home along 
with several co-villagers, who joined in the 
procession. This was the first tiny procession 

of 10/20 persons after my return from Russia 
as a socialist. 

I met my family members and other 
villagers who gathered soon. My mother shed 
tears of joy. All others had faces with broad 
smiles. Even my stoic philosopher father had 
a broad smile on his face. One great dis¬ 
appointment, however was that my wife and 
daughter, whom I had left very ill, were not 
there, as they had gone a few days back to 
Dibrugarh, where my wife’s parents lived. 



MEANING OF ■'AMENDMENT" IN ARTICLE 368 


Mr. N. A. Palkhivaia made the following 
submission in the Supreme Court of India 
regarding the meaning of the word 
“Amendment” in Article 368 as it stood before 
the 24th Amendment. 


WRIT PETITION NO. I3.S OF 1970 
IN THE matter OF : 


His Holiness Keshavanaiida 
Versus 


Bharathi 

Petitioner ; 


1 he Slate of Rerala .'iiid Anr .. Respondents. 

SU PPLF..MEN TAI. propositions on behalf 
of the Petitioner in elaboration of 
Propositicjii 6(c) regarding the mean¬ 
ing of the word ‘amendment’ in Article 
368 as it stood before the 24th Amend¬ 
ment. 

riiere .ire live provisions of the Constitu¬ 
tion which deal with constitutional amend¬ 
ment : — 


(a) Article 4 ; 

(b) Article 169 ; 

(c) Article 368 ; 

(d) Para 7 of the Fifth Sclicdule ; and 

(e) Para 21 ol the Sixth Schedule. 

It is signilkant that Article 4, 169 and 368 
merely u.scd the word ‘amendment’ sinipliciter. 
It is clear Irom the subject-matter and provi¬ 
sions of Articles 4 and 169 that the word 
‘amendment’ in those Articles is u»cd in a 
narrow sense and is not intended to empower 
Parliament to alter or repeal the essential 
features of those provisions of the Constitution 
in respect of which the power of amendment 
can be exercised. 

By contrast, Para 7 of the Fifth Schedule 
and Para 21 of the Sixth Schedule use the 
composite expression “amend by way of addi¬ 
tion, variation or repeal any of the provisions 


of this Schedule”. This power of amendment 
in the Fifth and Sixth Schedules', in contrast to 
the power conferred by Articles 4, 169 and 368 
has two features : 

(a) it does not use the word ‘amendment*, 
simpliciter but the compo.site expre¬ 
ssion “amend by way of addition, 
variation or repeal” ; 

(b) it authorises Parliament to amend 

“any of the provisions” of the relevant 
Schedule. 

It is submitted that in the Fifth and Sixth 
Schedules, the power of amendment is the 
widei power which includes the competence 
to alter or repeal any of the basic features of 
the Fifth and Sixth Schedules. For example, 
the institutions contemplated by those 
Schedules, the law making authorities set up 
under those Schedules and the fundamental 
basis of administration indicated in those 
Schedules can all be altered or repealed by 
Parliament. Further, at an appropriate time 
in the future, the entire basic structure of the 
Schedules may be repealed, and the Areas and 
Tribes covered by those Schedules may be 
governed and administered like the rest of ’ 
Inilia. Such alteration or destruction of the',’ 
basic features of the two Schedules is possible 
because of the wider power conferred by the . 
words “amend by way of addition, variation or ►: 
repeal” and, further, the extension of the ■ 
power of amendment to “any of the provisions 
of this Schedule”. 

By contrast, the word ‘amendment* ; 
simpliciter being used in Article 368, it has the - 
narrow meaning in that Section, which corres-','. 
ponds to the meaning of that word in Articles ; ■ 
4 and 169 and which excludes the power to ■ 
alter or destroy any of the basic features of th^ 
provisions sought to be amended, X 
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It is equally significant to note that the 
Constituent Assembly adopted Article 368 on 
17th September 1949 (sec Constituent Assem¬ 
bly Debates Vol IX, page 1663 et seq.) The 
same Constituent Assembly on 21st August 
1949 substituted the following section in place 
of the old Section 291 in the Government of 
India Act, 1935 : 

“291. Power of the Governor-General to 
amend Certain provisions of the Act 
and orders made thereunder ; — 

(1) The Governor-General may at any 
time by Order make sucli amendments 
as he considers necessary whether by 
way of addition, modification or repeal, 
in the provisions of this Act or of any 
Order made thereunder in relation to 
any Provincial Legislature with respect 
to any of the following matters, that is 
to say— 

(a) the composition of the Chamber or 
Chambers of the Legislature ; 

(b) the delimitation of territorial consti¬ 
tuencies for the purpose of elections 
under this Act ; 

(c) the qualifications entitling persons to 
vote in territorial or other constitu¬ 
encies at such elections, and the pre¬ 
paration of electoral rolls ; 


(d) the qualifications for being elected at 
such elections aa a member of a legis¬ 
lative body ; 

(c) the filling of casual vacancies in any 
such body ; 

(f) the conduct of elections under this 
Act and the method of voting thereat; 

(g) the expenses of candidates at such 
elections ; 

(h) coriupt practices and other offences at 
or in connection with such elections ; 

(i) the decision of doubts and disputes 
arising out of, or in connection with, 
such elections ; 

(j) matters ancillary to any such matter as 
aforesaid, 

(2) Every Order made under sub-section 
(1) of this section shall as soon as may 
he after it is made be laid before the 
Dominion Legislature.” 

From the above it is clear that the width of 
the amending power in Articles 4, 169 and 368 
is wholly dilTercnt from the width of the 
amending power in Section 291 of the 
Government of India Act, 1935, Para 7 of the 
Fifth Schedule and Para 21 of the Sixth 
Schedule. 

(Press Release by the Forum of Fiec Enterprise) 









CLASSICAL ECONOMISTS ON TAXATION 

Prof. NIRENDRA KUMAR BANERJBE 


Tax is no new idea in the theory of Econo¬ 
mics. Classical Economists had defined taxation 
from different points of view. Even before 
Adam Smith, the father of classical Econo¬ 
mics, taxation had an important place in the 
theory of pidjlic finance. Hcie, we would try 
to show the gradual development of the 
concept of taxation in the history of economic 
thought. 

Thomas At|uinas recommended taxation 
only for the pui]>o.s<' of cmergeucies. 1 he 
Medieval writers deait only with the relative 
merits of dilTcrent kinds of taxes and were 
interested in its '• justice ’. Public I'lnancc 
in the 15th century in the Italian city states 
and ill the Gentian free towns w'as discussed 
for tlie lii'si time in modern sense. Paxes 
were initially in the nature of voluntaiy 
contributions to a common cause and expected 
to meet particular enicrgcacics only, (jiadu- 
ally, the concept ol direct taxation and in¬ 
direct taxation came into the lield. 1 he most 
notable treatise on public finance before the 
close of the Middle Ages was written in the 
1470’s by Diomede Garafa. lie held that taxes 
had a place as a secondary source of revenue 
and should be stable and certain, i’hen 
Bodin came into the picture and attacked tlic 
provisions for customs duties and admitted the 
propriety of direct taxes levied upon the sub¬ 
jects with the previous consent of Uic payers. 
Even the idea of expenditure tax is by no 
means a new one. It was succinctly put 300 

years ago by Hobbes “.the Equality of 

Imposition coiisisteth rather in the Equality 
of that which is consumed; than of the riches 
of the persons that consume the same. For 
what reason is there, that he which laboureth 
much, and sparing the fruits of las labour, 


consunieth little, should be more charged, 
than he that living idlely getteth little, and 

spendeth all he gels:.But when Imposi* 

tions are layed upon those things which men 

consume, every man paycth Equally for what 
he LLsetli:.” 

In the second .half of the 17th century. 
Petty in his ‘"A Treatise of Taxes and Con¬ 
tributions”, gave more importance on accurate 
asscssmrnt of the tax based on proportional 
rates, i. e., in the proportion to the value of 
propoily holdings. He strongly recommended 
for the imposition of rent taxes and excise 
(Axe.s, the latter mainly for avoiding the evil of 
double taxation. During the eighteenth cen¬ 
tury significaiu contributions to the study of 
liublic finance were made in France, Germany, 
Austria and England. 

In the year 1707, Marshal Vauban argued 
for tax upon all incomes. His arguments in 
favour of various duties upon imports and 
articles of consumption made him renowned. 
Eater, Broggia propounded for leaving free all 
uncertain incomes and for penalizing income 
from unearned wealth. The physiocratic 
school did not do their best in this field, 
t^ueshay took the lead in proposing a single 
tax on land to replace all existing indirect 
taxes, which the physiocrats believed, were 
always shifted to the landowners anyway. A 
new era may be said to have begun with A, 
Smith’s “•Wealth of Nations”. He is specially 
renowned in the field of public finance for his 
four maxims or canons of taxation : equality, 
certainty, convenience and economy. It was 
only Ricardo who first of ali firmly condemned 
any system of taxation which would hamper 
the growth of capital. He recommended for 
taxes which would avoid penalizing capital. 
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Ricardo indirectly advocated taxation on 
expenditure only. According to Kuhn, “It 
may be surmised that what Ricardo actually 
meant by ‘revenue’ was that portion of 
income which was spent on consumption— 
although he failed to make his point clear.” 
On thejother hand, Bastiat repeatedly refuted 
any system of taxation which would jeopardise 
the interest of the consumers. 

Like Hobbes and unlike Bastiat, J. S. Mill 
tried to establish the view that the proper 
mode of assessing an income tax should be to 
tax only the part of income devoted to expen¬ 
diture exempting that which would be saved. 
He further argued tliat savings should be 
exempted from taxation otherwise, the tax¬ 
payers were twice taxed on what tliey saved, 
and only once on what they spent. He, on 
the one hand, refuted all the possible objec¬ 
tions for the imposition of taxation only on 
the part of income which was consumed and 
on the other, he said that if we impose the 
expenditure tax then a few dilEcultics (c. g. 

temporary and permanent incomes) might be 
overcome. 

Then gradually J.B. Say, Wagner, Seligman 
etc. made their contributions in the field of 
taxation. Seligman specially recommended 
for a progressive personal income tax based on 
the principle of ability to pay. 

I’he most remarkable classical economist 
was Marshall. His contributions in Kconornic 
Theory were highly appreciated by all 
concerned. He discussed in detail, the taxes 
on income, land revenue, agricultural product, 
printing, special crop, etc. He also clearly 
admitted the possibility of imposition of the 
spending tax on houses, servants, w'indows, 
furniture, etc. like Ricardo and Mill. 

Then came Pigou who discussed in great 
' detail regarding the spending tax. According 
k'to Pigou, “Whether or not it may be proper to 
l^d^tll'cntiate in favour of the savings use, there 


is certainly no case for difTerentiating against 
it.” He continued to say, “a general expendi¬ 
ture tax was prima facie preferable to a 
general income tax.” Pigou was conscious 
enough and remarked that there was every 
possibility of escaping taxation by secretly 
selling out and spending their savings in the 
next year. But, he rejected the possibility of 
replacing the expenditure tax by commodity 
taxation because “a large part of the income 
of the rich was spent, not on commodity but 
on services, c. g. foreign travel, of a sort that it 
was very difficult to hit by taxes.” Moreover, 
“the man who possesses an income of /^lOOO a 
year does not, as a rule, drink ten times as 

much of whisky, tea., as the man who 

possesses an income of /jlOO a year.” 

Before we draw a conclusion, we must, 
however, mention the name of I. Fisher w'ho 
for the first time gave us an idea regarding 
the computation of the Expenditure Tax. 
According to his opinion, comprehensive 
records of personal expenditure arc in fact 
unnecessary for the administration o'l the tax 
since expenditure could in principle be com¬ 
puted by taking his income along with money 
received from the sale of capital assets, 
depletion of bank balances etc. and deducting 
sums spent on the purchase of capital assets 
and on ‘non-persoiial’ or ‘non-chargcablc’ 
expenditure. 

To draw our conclusion, we can say that 
most of the taxes which are found now*a-days 
were discussed by the classical economists. 
Tliey even discussed in detail regarding the 
expenditure tax which has been fully discussed 
by Kaldor, and is still a controversial issue. 
Though the views and opinions of the classical 
economists have been criticised by most of the 
modern economists, their contributions in the 
field of Public Finance with special reference 
to taxation can never be denied. 




RAMMOHUN-A BICENTENARY TRIBUTE 

J. L. DAS 


Raja Rammohun Roy was born ( on May 
22, 1772 ) in the latter half of the eighteenth 
century when the miasma of ignorance and 
superstition, the cloud of bigotry and obscur¬ 
antism, and the slough of despondency and 
helplessness had enveloped the country. Many 
of the ageold customs of the Hindus had 
degenerated into tyrannical rituals, and they 
were fumbling in the dark. With the decay 
of the Mughal Empire the Muslim community 
became withdrawn, brooding over past glories, 
under the protective shade of the Union Jack, 
which followed the English ’‘shopkeepers” to 
the East, the overzcalous Christian missionaries 
sought to fill in the resultant vacuum in 
India’s cultural life. Not only was our politi¬ 
cal freedom usurped, but our moral values 
were also sought, .subtly, to bej tampered with. 
The emergence of Rumrnohun at such a 
critical time saved the soul of the country. As 
has been aptly remarked by Netaji Subhas 
Chandra Bose, ‘T’aced with the menace of 
being swallowed up by a new religion and a 
new culture, (he soul of the people revolted. 
The first visible embodiment of this revolt was 
Raja Rammohun Roy and the movement of 
which he was the father was the Brahmo 
Samaj movement. Rammohun Roy stood out 
as the apostle of a religious revival. He 
urged a return to the original principles of 
Vedantism and for a total rejection of all the 
religious and social impurities that had crept 
into Hinduism in later times. He also advo¬ 
cated an all-round regeneration of the social 
and national life and the acceptance of all 
that is useful and beneficial in the modern life 
of Europe. Raja Rammohun Roy, therefore, 
itands out against the dawn of the new 


awakening in India as the prophet of the new 
age.” ( The Indian Struggle 1920-1942 ). 

According to Sandford Arnot, Rammohun’s 
secretary in England, he was “acquainted more 
or less with ten languages”. In fact, however, 
he was conversant with a few more—Sanskrit, 
Arabic, Persian, Hindi, Bengali, English, 
Hebrew, Latin, french, Greek, Pali, Spanish, 
Italian and Tibetan. All hough Rammohun had 
delved deep into classical languages and philo¬ 
sophies of tlic East,yet he was the first cultured 
Indian to advocate the introduction of science 
oriented Western methods of learning through 
the med/um of English. He considered this 
essential to enable India to emerge out of her 
narrow, antiquated grooves and take her 
rightful place in the new civilization that had 
come with the impact of the West. In course 
of his correspondence with Lord Amherst in 
1823 he wrote, “......But as the improvement 

of the native population is the object of the 
Government, it will consequently promote 
a more liberal and enlightened system of 
instruction embracing Mathematics, Natural 
Philosophy, Chemistry, Anatomy with other 
useful .sciences, which may be accomplished 
with the sums proposed by employing a few 
gentlemen of talent and learning, educated in 
Europe and providing a college furnished with 
necessary books, instruments and other 
apparatus.” In this connection it should be 
noted that the Hindu College, established in 
Calcutta in 1817, was really the work of 
Rammohun and his friends David Hare and 
Sir Edward Hyde. But, paradoxically, a 
proposal to include Rammohun in the Board 
of Directors of the college was turned down as 
a result of stubborn opposition from some very 
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orthodox, influential Hindus. A Bengal 
lampoon of the day ran thus 

*its^ «r<f-i <i-p1 ^c»ti 'ff^wrc^i i” 

[ The Biahinin of Khanakul ( Raininohun was 
born near this place ) has set up a school 
that threatens to cut at the roots of caste. J 
Indeed, for his pioneering efldrts at 
educational and social reforms, Kanunohun 
was not simply ridiculed by a section of his 
countrymen, but even threatened with 
assassination. But that did not deter the real 
Raja among the people, Raja Rammohun 
Roy, from carrying on a relentless struggle for 
the eradication of such social evils as “suttee'’, 
the inhuman practice of burniug a widow at 
the funeral pyre of her deceased husband, 
polygamy, infanticide, the caste system etc. 
He also supported widow remarriage and the 
right of inheritance of Hindu women. The 
practice of •‘suttee’’ was abolished in Decem¬ 
ber 1829 under a Regulation enacted by Lord 
Bcntinck, then Goveinor-Clencral in Council. 
The event inspired Henry Vivian Dcrozio, the 
rebel of Young Bengal to compose the follow¬ 
ing verse which was published in the India 
Gaxette 

Bcntinck, be thine the everlasting meed ! 

The heart’s full homage still is Virtue’s 

claim. 

And ’tL the good man’s ever-honoured 

deed 

Which gives an immortality to fame. 

Though Rammohun’s name is not men¬ 
tioned in the above eulogy, yet and several 
Other noble deeds of his have given him an 
immortality to fame. He might rightly be 
called the father of Indian journalism. He 
was the power and inspiration behind the 
bringing out of the earliest Bengali newspaper, 
“Bangla Gazette,” 1816, “Sambad Kaumudi” 

( Bengali), 1821, “Mirat-ul-Akbar” ( Persian ) 


1822, “Jam-i-Jahan-Numa” ( Urdu, later 
Persian ) “Bengal Herald” ( English-Bengali- 
Hindusthani-Persian ), 1829. Because of free, 
frank and fearless expression of bis views, 
Rammohun soon invited the ire of the powers 
that be upon himself. In course of his 
Minutes recorded on 10th October 1822 on 
vernacular Press, Mr. W. B. Bailey of the 
Supreme Council referred in particular to the 
objectionable editoiials appearing in the 
Mirat-ul-Akbar. According to Raja Rammohun 
Roy’s friend, John Adam, “He ( Rammohun ) 
would be free or not be at all. Love of 
freedom was perhaps the strongest passion of 
his soul—freedom not of action merely but of 
thought.” Rammohun took up the gauntlet 
whcit on 14tli March 1823 Mr. Adam, the 
Acting Governor-General, promulgated the 
notorious Press Ordinance seceking to curb the 
freedom of the Press through the introduction 
of the licensing system. He firmly believed 
that robbing the Press of its independence was 
tantamount to depiiving the people of their 
fundamental rights. So he submilted a peti¬ 
tion to the Supreme Court against this 
pernicious measure. It being rejected, the 
undaunted and indefatigable Rammohun 
addressed an “Appeal to the King In Council” 
in England. Unfortunately it met with a 
similar fate. However, Rammohun’i sincere 
efforts did not go in vain. I’or, in September 
1835, i.e. two years after his death. Sir Charles 
Metcalfe waived the restriction on the Press. 
Thus we might say that the Raja received 
posthumot s recognition for his yeoman’s 
services in this regard. 

Acharya Brajcndra Nath Seal designated 
Rammohun the Universal Man and remarked 
that he was the first Indian to liave inflamed 
the mind of India with the message of the 
French Revolution and the light it spread to 
remove the darkness of the Middle Ages. 
When on his way to England by sea he sighted 
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two French hrigates under the revolutionary 
flag, the glorious tricolour, he cried out in 
excitement, “Glory, glory, glory to France !” 
“Rammohun’s ‘cosmopolitan sympathies’ in 
the political sphere is further illustrated by the 
joyous enthusiasm with which he bad wel¬ 
comed the news of the liberation of the 
Spanish colonies of South America from the 
tyranny of Spain. He celebrated (he occasion 
by entertaining a number of his European 
friends at a dinner party at his Calcutta 
residence.” ( The Life and Teachings . of 
Raja Rammohun Roy by Sophia Dobson 
C’oIIet. ) Rammohun was a storong champion 
of the Irish Catholics and also of the Reform 
Bill, then on the (loor of the House of 
Commons. When the Bill was at last passed 
be gave vent to hi'^- jubilation thus in a letter 
to William Rathbone, “I can now feel proud 
of being one of your fellow-subjects, and 


hereby rejoice that I have infinite happiness of 

witnessing the salvation of your nation, may, 
of the W'hole world.” 

It was Raja Rammohun Roy who initiated 
the transition of medieval India into modern 
India. Unfortunately, several evil forces, 
external and internal, are hovering in India’s 
firmament now. lam, therefore, inclined at 

this critical moment to implore after 
Rabindranath 

O Rammohun, after a hundred years 
all the greetings of the land have, 
this day, in your name mingled. 

Pierce the screen of death 
and bestow your bounty boundless, 
and in all that’s decayed and decrepit 
new life infuse. 

May the touchstone of your heart 
usher peerless awakening and strength 
in all th.at’s steCped in ignorance.* 

^Translated by J. L. Das. 


WHAT A COMMUNITY CAN DO FOR JUVENILE DELINQUENTS 

R. C. AGGARWAI. 


Delinquency, a serious problem in modern 
society, is one of various social problems 
which have been commanding the attention ol 
the public in these days. In almost all coun¬ 
tries this aggressive and anti-social behaviour 
has started challenging the very existence of 
the social order. 

Almost every language in the world now 
provides names for those youngsters whose 
behaviour or tastes arc different enough to 
draw the attention of people. They arc the 
‘teddy boys’ in England, the ‘Nozem’ in the 
Netherlands, the ‘raggare’ in Sw'cdcn, the 
‘blousons noirs’ in France, the ‘tsotsis in 
South Africa, the ‘bodgies’ in Australia, the 


‘halbstarken’ in Austria and Germany, the 
‘tai-pau’ in Taiw'an, the ‘mambo boys’ or ‘tai- 
yozuku’ in Japan, the ‘tapkaroschi’ in 
Wigoslavia, the ‘vitelloni’ in Italy, the ‘hooli¬ 
gans* in Poland and the ‘stiliagyi’ in the 
U.SSR. 

From various social studies, surveys and 
reports it has been found that the problem of 
delinquents can partly be handled by the local 
schools, police courts, or professional agencies. 
So the impetus must come from the community 
itself as the development of personality of the 
child depends upon the social environment 
including home and school where he learns the 
accepted ways of society, the importance of 
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prevailing cnsloms, ideas and beliefs. This 
development of self helps him to adjust himself 
in society in gainful activities. Schools and 
Family, (he most important intitutions of 
society, are responsible in making the child 
learn the lessons of social existence. 

Any behaviour or act of the youngsters not 
approved by society may be called Juvenile 
Delinquency and hence society is justified in 
recommending some kind of admonition, 
punishment or corrective measures in the 
public interest. Juvenile Dclimiuency appears 
more often in the lower socio-economic strata, 
specially of urban society than in other social 
settings. The increase in juvenile delinquency 
has been regarded as due to broken homes or 
families, i. e, father and mother seiving in 
factories or offices in diffcrcni towns; lack of 
affection and secuiity, absence of loving 
mothers and an affectionate mother substitute, 
lack of family ties, parental irresponsibility, a 
steep rise in divorce rate and truancy are all 
contributory factors of delinquency. Children 
without adccjuale supeivisiou at home and 
school are more liable to run wild. 

Role of School. 

Togethei with the home the school provides 
basic Iciainlng and experience for all children. 
The responsibility to root out evil traits from 
the child rests with the school. The teacher 
being a trained observer can detect the signs 
of personal or social problems that arc affect¬ 
ing the child and can help the pupil to get rid 
of such bad habits. He can leach the basic 
values of life on w'liich depends the develop¬ 
ment of personality of the child. The teacher 
should be well versed to understand the child’s 
psychology, if the latter is to be helped from 
becoming a failure in the class. The visiting 
teacher with the help of the parents and the 
cooperation of psychiatric workers can relieve 
the pressures that often contribute to a child's 
defeat in life. His tiny brain may not be 


competent to understand and grasp the vari¬ 
ous problems. Even teachers cannot under¬ 
stand the pupil’s mind until and unless they 
establish an intimate rapport with the child. 
The child-teacher relations shonld be such 
that the child’s total personality is known to 
the school authorities. It is also a fact that 
the child in the school is often burdened with 
too many books and the schools adhere too 
rigidly to a curriculum that may not be so 
significant or valuable to every pupil- Teach¬ 
ing almost all the subjects to a middle school 
student may not serve the very purpose for 
which education is imparted, as the student 
may become truant. What can, and should be 
considered by the authorities and the commu¬ 
nity is the establishment of dilV rent types of 
schools for children, who cannot benefit by a 
standard academic education or those children 
who for any number of reasons, cannot hold 
their own in the regular classroom. 

If the school teachers play their part 
sincerely the problem of delinquency can be 
solved to a great and reasonable extent. If 
the school is observant and alert, there can be 
no difficulty in perceiving and understanding 
of the problems of the emotionally disturbed 
and maladjusted child. The teacher must 
silently observe every child during his stay in 
school. As soon as the first symptoms of 
unusual behaviour is noticed, immediate 
action should be taken to nip it in the bud. 
If this practice is adhered to strictly the child 
docs not have much chance to follow the road 
to delinquency. However, to notice the 
pupils behaviour from the very beginning 
depends to a very great extent upon the 
teacher’s ability. 

Some big cities should attempt to diminish 
their delinquency problcnjs by establishing 
separate vocational or technical high schools 
and through work-study programmes. The 
programmes of these schools should be connec- 
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ted both with the employment situation and 
the requirements of the apprentice system in 
various trades. 

Every community will not be able to esta¬ 
blish vocational high schools. But there is 
another way out. Some schools should adopt 
the system of an optional period during the 
week in which a class in vocational training 
can be taken while other pupils can study 
foreign languages. It would be better if the 
schools and local industries develop coopera¬ 
tive work study programmes for at least 
selected youngsters. No other institution 
except the school can thus make the children 
tlte true citizens of a country. 

Importance of Teachers. 

The main centre of the whole drama is 
the teacher and as such the state of delinquency 
can be correlated to the ability and the types 
of teachers that society has. But ability here 
does not mean the qualilications or the perso¬ 
nal achievements, but the method by which he 
is able to understand and handle the children 
in his custody. 

Since the development of science and 
technology, modern society has become very 
dynamic in nature in which social changes are 
occurring at a rocket speed. It may not be 
possible to provide a r ood favourable and 
congenial environment for the proper develop¬ 
ment of the child. Because the parents in 
modern industrial society are struggling hard 
for their livelihood, they may not have time 
to understand the problems of their children. 
But modern society can definitely arrange for 
capable and responsible, teachers in the schools 
by providing attractive conditions of service. 

Through it is not a rare but a common 
habit of the students not to conform to the 
behaviour pattern at all times as set out by 
the school, home environment may be the 
cause of their emotional disturbances. A 


teacher if properly trained and educated can 
reform the children. A teacher must consider 
his pupils as his own children. Then and then 
alone he can win the students hearts. If the 
teacher just considers gaining the good will of 
his pupils as his prime responsibility he is sure 
to save them from walking down the path of 
delinquency, A strict code of discipline can be 
enforced among (he students only in schools 
and that too only with leniency and love. A 
disciplined child does not usually become a 
delinquent. Discipline can and should not be 
maintained by use of force* i. e. ‘danda’, as it 
creates a fiar complex. This fear complex 
Svould certainly result in hatred and dislike for 
the teacher. The feeling and idea of a disci* 
plined life must come from within the child. 
All depends upon the teacher’s behaviour. 
Mere disobedience or obstinacy for instance 
may not be considered as acts of delinquency 
though such behaviour no doubt can be pre- 
delinquent acts. Without any ill-will against 
the puf-ils the teacher should find out the 
causes as to what leads them to such abnormal 
behaviour. If the correct reasons are detected 
it becomes very easy to improve the ways of , 
the child. Since the child remains in the , 
custody of the teacher for a suflicicntly long 
period the teacher has every chance in rooting 
out dclin<iuency. The pupil must be consi¬ 
dered apart from his aspirations. His life at 
home, his problem at school, his relation with 
his parents, his own self image and his own 
personality must all be carefully evaluated and 
revealed if abnormal behaviour is to be 
checked and controlled effectively. 

It is unfortunate to note that most present 
day teachers arc not having enshrined in them 
the spiritual qualities of the ancient Gurus. 
The everlasting love and charm that had 
existed betweeu the pupils and Gurus of 
ancient India is now no longer strengthening 
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the ties between the modern students and patience, punctuality, obedience, sincerity and 


their teachers. After independence a large 
number of primary, middle and secondary 
schools have been opened to cope with the 
increasing needs of the newcomers but these 
schools are still lacking in really qualified and 
trained teachers. It is painful to see that this 
social fact has been ignored by our great 
educationists. 

The demand of the day is to have proper 
and well trained teachers. Our authorities 
should see that only those persons who have 
right aptitudes and strong dedication for the 
profession of teaching come in to teach. Our 
society is equally to be blamed for not having 
professional and well trainetl people as child 
training experts whose services can be made 
available to the school authorities. The 
child experts in our country are very few and 
even those scarce personalities are not available 
to the schools. Not to understand the psycho¬ 
logy of the child at appropriate times is quite 
often the root cause of delinquency. We 
hardly have any psychological clinics which 
help to find out the disturbing factors in the 
pre-delinquent child. Since the destiny of the 
nation is in the hands of these youngsters, it is 
our sacred and significant duty to see that they 
become courageous and competent enough to 
share and shoulder the social responsibilities in 
the interest and for the progress of society. 
We as parents should see that the future life 
of our children can be as bright as possible. 

Family Role 

The economically haid pressed parents 
these days can hardly care for the health, 
happiness and proper development of their 
children. Many children are thus exposed to 
various malpractices resulting in abnormal 
development. There is urgent need to protect 
the youngsters’ minds from the vicious and 
unhealthy atmosphere. It is the social respon¬ 
sibility of the family to enforce discipline, 


emotional calmness among the adolescents so 
that they may lead a purposeful life. Such 
qualities if acquired by the modern youth 
might create a sense of responsibility in them 
which can give them power and position to 
struggle against adverse circumstances, when 
they face the stresses and strains of life. It is 
these qualities that make them conscious of the 
social meaning of their life. It is these 
qualities that mould the minds of the children 
and develop emotional and social maturity 
which produces loyalty and inspires coopera¬ 
tion and understanding among them. If 
parents fail to produce such qualities in their 
children, the social structure and system are 
certain to be disturbed. 

It is the prime responsibslity of the parents 
to create good habits among their children. 
The children should be helped to learn proper 
personal ways of living or to wash their hands 
before taking meals, keep their belongings in 
order, play in teams with a spirit of sportsman¬ 
ship or do any other routine daily work not 
because the parents want these things done 
but because these are necessary parts of the 
business of living. It is equally important 
that that parents must show trust and confi¬ 
dence in the child. This is even more difficult 
because the child in his immaturity is often 
unreliable. He may tell lies as most children 
do, or pilfer or fail to live up to some of his 
responsibilities, but none of these should cause 
the parents to lose faith in the child. The 
parents must trust the child and the child 
trust the parents. Suspicion and lack of trust 
in the child inevitably spoils the character of 
the child as he may develop the seeds of 
delinquency. There should be heart to heart 
talks between the parents and the children 
in order to remove some misunderstandings and 
resentments. Such free and frank discussion 
of the family members can be made regular 
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feature. The parents in such family councils 
should not insist that they know best. In 
this way a good and durable parent-child 
relationship can be maintained and hence 
there can hardly be any chance for the chil¬ 
dren to go down the road of delinquency. 

Legal Protection 

It is surprising that so much change in 
every sphere of life has taken place in India 
but no satisfactory progress has been made 
during these iwentyfive years with regard to 
India’s 225.2 million children under tlic age of 
14. Inspite of various legislations enacted 
by our Parliament hardly any one in 
the real sense deals with the juvenile 
delinquents except the Childrens’ Act 
of IVoO. ’Miis act has been in force in all the 
states and the most notable feature of this act 
is to create a post of Probation Officer in 
each State whose fundamental duty is to 
defend the children. Grimes numbering 21,703 
were committed by juveniles in 1969. During 
the year 74,002 juveniles were sent to 86 
Juvenile Courts of which disposal of 21,177 
cases reaiaiiicd pending at the end ol the 
year. This shows that the childrens’ interest 
is now being properly safeguarded. This 
social problem is also being tackled by 153 
Remand Homes and Industrial Schools where¬ 
as 141 certilied Schools have been able to 
restore 8552 children to their guardians. Now 
every young ollcnder is given the chance to 
improve himself. Even the convicted ado¬ 
lescents are given professional training so that 
they may live an honourable economic and 
social life. Under the Fundamental Rights of 
our Constitution the children must be protec¬ 
ted against the moral and material abandn- 
ment and exploitation. 

Urgant Need 

There arc also Recause Homes in many 
parts of India in which women in moral dan¬ 


ger are reabilitated. However the unwanted 
offsprings of such Women are sure to follow 
the road to delinquency. 40 per cent of our 
population still consists of children below 14 
years and certainly all these children cannot 
be properly looked after by their parents. 
Surely the simple and most scientific solution 
is sterilization to curtail births of unwanted 
children. This is a known fact that such 
uncontrolled births occur in the slums among 
the beggars and poverty stricken ranks. Pro¬ 
viding proper education to such undesired 
children is not a lasting solution. In order to 
bring genuine social reform, the need of the 
hour is, to limit the birth of children in any 
family, rich or poor, through compulsory 
stcrlizalion, as even the Family Planning Pro¬ 
gramme has been largely ineffective. 

In the case of some groups such as beggars, 
those suffering from venereal disease, feeble- 
mindness or hereditary diseases, schizophrenia, 
ideopathic epilepsy, blood syschrasia, haemo¬ 
philia, high diabetes etc., it is obvious that 
•Sterilization must be enforced before any 
child of such parents is born. The undesired 
cliildren of India are its principal source of 
abject poverty. In India a child is born in 
every one and half seconds and most of us 
believe they arc born of God’s will. It is 
surely in the interest of the State, in the 
interest of the country and in the interest of 
mothers who bear such surplus children, to 
introduce measures now to stop such births, 
for these are actually a crime against the 
children. 

It would be better if parents themselves 
conform to the small family norm. If they 
have only two children they can pay more 
attention to the children’s day to day 
problems and hence help to make them 
successful in life ; and if they have more than 
two they will not be able to take care of all of 
them and consequently they may not become 
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true and faithful citizens of India. Parents, 
therefore, should stick to self made rules not to 
produce more than two children so that the 
family may lead a prosperous and peaceful 
existence. 

New Outlooks : 

Involving the Delinquent 

It is generally believed that the teenagers 
after school study should find jobs instead of 
loitering on street corners. What has to be 
done is to organise youth jobs centres, the 
function of which can be to help especially the 
poorer sections of the community who other¬ 
wise arc vulnerable to delinquent habits and 
behaviour. The aim of such centres should be 
to make the adolescents more employable by 
improving their social, academic and job 
skills. 


One of the various important and best 
methods to solve the problem of delinquency is 
to incorporate the delinquents themselves in 
multipurpose projects. Considerable skill and 
patience is ^needed to deal with the delinquents 
as they might refuse to cooperate and may not 
be prepared to help themselves. It is suggested 
that the delinquents should be divided in 
groups and each squad may be assigned a 
particular job to be completed within a specific 
time. In this way some sort of competitive 
spirit can cc created among the delinquents by 
encouraging each squad for its performance. 
The idea of such approach is to make 
every delinquent civic minded. It is to show 
the young delinquents that conformity need 
not be stifling, and that they themselves are 
capable of choosing and reaching socially 
acceptable goals through institutional means. 
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MARX ON THE ROLE OF INDIAN RAILWAYS 

NANDA MOOKHERJI 


The East India Company’s decision to 
construct railway lines in India for administra¬ 
tive, strategic nnd economic reasons created a 
great sensation- both in India and in Great 
Britain. The politicians, industrialists and 
intellectuals in Britain discussed the issue 
widely and expressed their views on the scheme 
that was to affect British and Indian interest 
in various ways in not-too-dislant a future. 

Karl Marx, who took active interest in all 
vital matters pertaining to British over-seas 
colonics, did not fail to record his reaction to 
the scheme of such vital importance. In his 
article, “The Future Results of the British 
Rule in India”, published in the New York 
Daily Tribune of August 8, 1853, Marx expres¬ 
sed his considered views candidly. 

Marx held that England had to fulfil a 
double mission in India ; “one destructive, 
the other regenerating—the annihilation of 
old Asiatic society, and the laying of the 
material foundations of Western bocicty in 
Asia.” The proposed scheme for construction 
of railway lines in India was adopted because, 
Marx observed, ‘ the millocracy have disco¬ 
vered that the transformation of India into 
a reproductive centre has become of vital 
importance to them, and that, to that end, 
it is necessary, above all, to gift her with means 
of irrigation and of internal communication... 

.” He, however, painfully observed that 

“it is notorious that the productive powers of 
India are paralysed by the utter want of means 
for conveying and exchanging its various pro¬ 
duce. Nowhere, rnore than in India, do we 
meet with social destitution in the midst of 
natural plenty, for want of the means of 
exchange.” 


Commenting on the possible impact of 
Railway communication on our agriculture, 
Marx writes : “The introduction of rail-roads 
may be easily made to subserve agricultural 
purposes by the formation of tanks, where 
ground is required for embankment, and by 
the conveyance of water along the different 
lines. Thus irrigation, the sine-qua-non of 
farming in the East, might be greatly extended, 
and the frequently recurring local famines, 
arising from the want of water, would be 
averted. The general importance of railways, 
viewed under this head, must become evident, 
when we remember that irrigated lands, even 
in the district near Ghats, pay three times as 
much in taxes, afford ten or twelve times as 
much employment, and yield twelve or fifteen 
tiriics as much profit, as the same area without 
irrigation. 

Lord Dalhousie, who launched important 
schemes of railway construction, wrote that one 
of the objects for the introduction of railways 
in India was “to immensely increase the strik¬ 
ing power of military forces at every point of 
the Indian Empire.” Marx was not unalive to 
this strategic importance of Indian Railways 
as would be evident from his remark that 
“Railways will afford the means of dimi ni shing 
the amount and the cost of the -military esta¬ 
blishments.” To show how much importance 
the English rulers attached to the strategic role 
of the Indian Railways he quoted in his articlit 
the views expressed by Col. Warren, Town 
Major of the Fort William, before a select 
committee of the House of Commons. 

Commenting on the social impact of rail¬ 
way network in India Marx writes: “Wfe 
know that the municipal organisation and the 
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economical basis of the village communities 
have been broken up, but their worst feature, 
the dissolution of society into stereotype and 
disconnected atoms, has survived their vitality. 
The village isolation produced the absence of 
roadi in India, and the absence of roads perpe¬ 
tuated the village isolation. On this plan a 
community existed with a given scale of low 
convenience, almost without intercourse with 
other villages, without the desires and clTorts 
indispensable to social advance. The British 
having broken up the self-sufficient inertia of 
the villages, railways will provide the new 
want of communication and intercourse.” 
Marx firmly supported the views of John 
Chapman, the supporter of reforms in India, 
that the railway system would bring into every 
village affected by it “such knowledge of the 
contrivances and appliances of other countries, 
and such means of obtaining them, as will 
first pul the hereditary and stipendary artisan- 
ship rf India to full proof of its capabilities 
and then supply its defects” 

Exposing the real motive of the English 
millocracy Marx adds : “I know that the 
English millocracy intend to endow India with 
railways with the exclusive view of extracting 
at diminished expenses the cotton and other 
raw mcterials for their manufactures.” He, 
however, did not fail to observe that the 
scheme would prove to be a boon in disguise 
to the people of India. In his opinion “when 
you have once introduced machinery into the 
locomotion of a country, which possesses iron 
and coals, you arc unable to withhold it from 
its fabrication. You cannot maintain a net of 


railways over an immense country without 
introducing all those industrial processes 
necessary to meet the immediate and current 
wants of railway locomotion, and out of 
which there must grow the application of 
machinery to those branches of industry not 
immediately connected with railways. The 
railway system will therefore become In India, 
truly the forerunner of modern Industry.’* Marx 
made a prophetic statement indeed ! “Modern 
industry, resulting from the Railway system”, 
Marx further prophesies, “will dissolve the 
hereditary division of labour, upon which rest 
the Indian castes, those decisive impediments 
to Indian progress and Indian power.” 

Although he foresaw a great possibility in 
the construction of railway net, he did not 
overlook the realities of the situation which 
prompted him to add : “The Indians will not 
reap the fruits of the new elements of society 
scattered among them by the British bour¬ 
geoisie, till in Great Britain itself the now 
ruling classes shall have been supplanted by 
the industrial proletariat, or till the Hindus 
themselves shall have grown strong enough to 
throw ofi' the English yoke altogether. At all 
events, we may safely expect to see, at a more 
or less remote period, the regeneration of that 

great and interesting country.” 

Today, the Indian Railways have grown 
into a giant nationalised undertaking making 
most significant contribution to our country’s 
progress in all directions. It, however, goes 
to the credit of Karl Marx that hundred years 
ago he correctly analysed and assessed the role 
and impact of the Indian railways. 




Current Affairs 


Bombing of North Vietnam 

The American President after his victory 
ordered the bombing of North Vietnam in a 
massive and totally destructive manner. No 
one in America really considers the dimen¬ 
sions and significance of this bombing. If 
that happened, Nixon would never dare 
commit such a dreadful crime against 
humanity in such a blatant and shameless 
manner. William Shaweross, writing in New 
Statesman says, “No one even thinks about the 
B 52s, where they come from, where 
they go to, what they are doing. 
B52s fly in packs of three. Each pack 
carries a load of 270 bombs. From a distance 
of half a mile I have watched these bombs 
fall onto supposed Vieteong positions in open 
country side just north of Q,uong Tri. You 
donot hear the planes, 30000 ft. overhead. 
You donot hear the bombs as they fall because 
they fall faster than sound. You donot, at 
first, hear the explosions. You simply sec one 
fountain of earth after another gush rapidly 
into the sky like a row of bullets chasing along 
a wall in a bad war movie—which after all, is 
what this is too. The noise of the explosions 
hits you, one after the other, as the indi¬ 
vidual fountains mass into one great 300 ft. 
high blanket of brown earth and smoke and 
dust and, the Americans hope, human pieces. 
In a city, the craters are less even, less deep 
and the air is filled not with earth and stones 
but with chunks of concrete, shards of glass, 
slivers of steel, hunks of brick and again, the 
Americans hope, many, many, many pieces of 
men, of women and of Vietnamese children. 

“Pentagon spokesmen say officially that the 
bombing is to stop a new enemy offensive in 
preparation around Saigon. That is a lie. 
It takes at least three months for troops to 
move from the Hanoi area down the trial into 


the south of South Vietnam. The officials 
know that it is a lie and they know that 
journalists know it also and so privately they 
whisper that, actually, the purpose of the 
raids is diplomatic.” 

“That too is a lie.. 

“Nixon knows that this is not a war in 
which Americans are prepared to die, but he 
knows also that it is one in which they are 
prepared to kill. He knows that the crews of 
the B52s just regard their job as any other, 
one to be done.” 

“...B52 raids on Hanoi and Haiphong have 
no purpose, diplomatic, military or political. 
The mission of these pilots flying out of Guam 
and Thailand is to punish, to inflict suffering 
and death on a people whose mistake is not to 
realise they are dealing with a man who tears 
the wings off flies. For that is what this 
bombing is.” 

“.There is nothing in the world to 

excuse what Nixon has done. One day he 
and his philosophy will be as despised as the 
Spanish inqxusitors are today.” 

In short the American bombing of North 
Vietnam has no justifiable purpose. It is just 
killing men, women, and children in a random 
and heartless manner. It is not preventing the 
spread of communism. It is just Nixon’s way 
of establishing that might is right. 

Garib Hatao 

Calcutta streets this year have been crow¬ 
ded by numerous poor people who cat and 
sleep on pavements. This is an unusual sight 
and people who make fun of all things have 
been saying that somewhere somebody is busy 
removing the poor instead of their poverty 
and this crowding of destitutes on Calcutta 
Streets is the result of their “garib hathao” 
policy. Others who know more about the. 
background of movements of population from 
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one place to another have said that these 
people were squatters from the Salt Lake area 
of Calcutta who had been moved out of their 
camps in that area to make room for the 
Congress Pandals and for providing dwelling 
places for the delegates and volunteers. We 
have of course no knowledge of the facts of the 
case. If these people are displaced persons 
from other parts of the country they will 
probably stay on where they are now for some* 
time longer. If, however they are from the 
salt lakes area, they will soon go back to their 
old squatting ground. In any case these 
people are very poor and nobody has done 

anything to remove their “garibi” inspite of 
all promises that the politicians have so fre¬ 
quently made. One might expect that the 
attack an garibi or poverty will be made 
where it is roost needed. 'I here are many 
technically poor people everywhere in India 
who may be given jobs or doles by the poli¬ 
ticians ; but who will look after the people 
who live on the pavements ? Their children 
sleep under trees wrapped up in dirty rags. 
They cook their difHcuItiy obtained meals on 

fires which they light for a double purpose. 

• The embers keep them warm even if the food 
they cook provide little nourishment. 

There arc millions of beggars in India who 

have no occupation other than begging and 
who would not accept any jobs even if some 
of them were given employment. The beggars 
are quite often employed by beggar syndicates 
which have capital and organisation behind 
them. They have training schools, we are 
told, where they are taught the techniques of 
of the trade. How to be lame without being 
lame, or blind, dcafmute and afflicted by 
spectacular ailments without really being so. 

Such are the tricks of the trade and some of 
the technically qualified persons earn ten, 

twenty or more rupees a day by begging, thus 
falling in the high skilled class of workers. 
We are told that there are millions of others 
who are apparently without any gsunful 
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employment, but who really live by unlawful 
activities. Pick pockets, petty thieves, burglcrs, 
robbers, wagon breakers, removers of park 
railings, car parts, goods in transit—and so on 
and so forth. All those who engage in such 
work haidly fall in the category of the “garib" 
or poor people. Many of them are quite 
wealthy and have false facades of gainful 
occupation in order to allay suspicious regard¬ 
ing their real sources of income. When our 
leaders talk of removing poverty or of employ¬ 
ing the unemployed, they surely donot take 
into account the millions who are employed in 
organised begging and pilfering other people’s 
property. 

Then there arc many more millions who 
work for a living but the work they do cannot 
really be called productive work in the sense 
that the term is used in economics. These 
people are priests, temple attendants, singers 
of holy songs and ringers of bells. The public 
give them money and they donot need any 
ether work with a view to make an income. 
They donot seek employment cither. They 
arc persons who nave independent means of 
livelihood. All these people arc in a sense 
unemployed and are therefore considered to 
be poverty striken. But they are not poor, 
nor arc they seekers after employment. And 
they number in millions. If these people arc 

put to productive employment, as they should 
be, the national income will be augmented. 
But they will not like to do any work of a 
strenuous nature, when they can live well by 
begging and by stealing. The problem of 
removing poverty would still remain there to 
be solved and its dimensions would be such 
as would not make the problem easy to solve. 
Tens of millions arc there who are un¬ 
employed, under employed and employed on 
very low wages. The socialist managers of 
India's economy will have to find more jobs, 
full time jobs and better jobs for these crores. 
Until and unless all these people are fitted 
into a new scheme of pr^uction and 
distribution Garibi will haunt the rebuilders 
of India’s economy. 



AS DAYS PASS 

ASHIS SANYAL 

As days pass, anguish deepens ; and dimmer 
Grow the profiles of familiar faces. 

As in the eventide, day after day. 

With her body sprinkled with the ashes 
Of the cremated sun, 

Earth listless wends her solitary way 

Across the skiey wilderness 

And in the solitude of the night 

The heat of the lake-waters gradually decreases, 

Even so, all loves projected from the heart, 

Sink and sink. 

The rebel glare of the orb dwindles into nothingness 
As it approaches its hazy end. 

As days pass, the critique prevails ; 

In the world within 

Widens the horizon of memory ; 

The lapping of the green water stops darkling. 

As days go, many a hesitation 
Gathers at the brink of the heart 
Stiflicd by grief, 

The faces of the old friends fade away, 

And the ceaseless murmur of a rill 
Resurrects a tragic tale. 

The shadow of the sun in distress 

Lengthens and lengthens 

And, at last, one day disintegrates 

All the concerted quest of man. 

Intense and fearless. 

As days pats, anguish deepens ; 

The profiles of familiar f.aces get blurred. 

As in th’ eventide, day after day, 

With her body sprinkled with the ashes 
Of the cremated sun. 

Earth listless 

Shakes in her orbit in the space, 

Even so, on and on Time doth flow 
Towards the eternity endless ; 

One by one the posies of oleanders restless 
Plunge into the unfathomed void. 

In the patter of the dribbling dews 
1 hear the lament for a loss irrevocable. 

Ah, do all these pinings of the pines 

And rustling of the forest trees 

Attain their perfection in a harmony grand 

Somewhere beyond this. Visible, phenomenal World I 

( Translated from the Bengali 
By Umanath Bhattacharya ) 
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Can Labour Legislation Retard 
Development ? 

The intention of labour legislation has 
always been progress and economic develop¬ 
ment. But there have been occasions in 
certain countries where enthusiasts in the field 
of human progress and the protectors of the 
basic rights of mankind had passed legislations 
in advance of the needs created by factual 
circumstances and the limitations thus brought 
about had obstructed economic progress. 
Efren Cordova writing in International Labour 
Review about Labour Legislation and Latin 
American Development has brought to light 
certain facts that should enlighten students of 
economics who specialise in analysing causes 
and effects in the field of material develop¬ 
ment. We quote from his summary of the 
background of the problem he has made a 
study of. 

No major controversy was aroused when 
protective legislation which totally or partially 
excluded agriculture, and which was particu¬ 
larly favourable to the industrial worker, was 
introduced in a predominantly agricultural 
society. In those days labour codes were 
looked upon as indispensable instruments of 
social progress whose economic implications 
were negligible or of limited range. This 
should not, however, be taken to mean that 
no thought at all was given to the effects of 
labour legislation on the economy. In the 
years immediately following the introduction 
of this legislation its possible effects on produc¬ 
tion costs were examined by various experts on 
labour law, who were at pains to demonstrate 
that these effects were not detrimental to the 
interests of undertakings. 


For instance, as long ago as 1939 Rafael 
Caldera raised the question whether the 
Labour Act promulgated in Venezuela two 
years previously was ruining the producers ; 
he concluded that this was not the case, 
observing, inter alia, that the impact of the 
Act was being felt mainly by the petroleum 
and mining industries, which were in reality 
the best able to stand it. Several years later 
Mario Deveali included the principle of 
rational progression among the criteria to be 
borne in mind when framing labour legislation, 
and warned that many labour laws had proved 
to be ineffective because they had set out to 
achieve optimum results immediately, instead 

of being satisfied with partial results. 

Nevertheless, only a few years later, with 

the dawn of the planning era and the awaken¬ 
ing of interest in development, greater atten¬ 
tion began to be paid to the effects of labour 
legislation on development. In the efforts to 
further the process of import substitution and 
to promote industrial growth particular impor¬ 
tance was attached to the question of produc¬ 
tion costs ; allegations as to the impossibility 
of shouldering further social liabilities, which 
had formerly been dismissed as employers' 
protests motivated by the desire to swell their 
coffers, began to be analysed on a nation-wide 
scale with everybody’s interests in mind. 

It should be added that this process of 
taking stock of the economic implications of 
labour legislation was encouraged in no small 
degree by the recommendations made by study 
teams sent by international agencies. In 1951, 
for instance, a team from the International 
Bank for Reconstruction and Development 
which studied the economy of Cuba, drew 
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attention to the harmful effects which certain 
aspects of the labour law, and in particular the 
provisions on stability of employment, were 
having upon the development of the country. 
Somewhat more cautious was the report sub¬ 
mitted by the team from the United Nations 
Economic Commission for Latin America 
(EGLA) which visited Ecuador in 1954 for the 
purpose of identifying the main obstacles to 
economic development. After acknowledging 
that application of the Labour Code was far 
from being universal and that it bad given rise 
to a violent struggle between capital and 
labour, the team concluded by opiniort that 
“the Labour Code does not appear to have 
had any adverse effects on the inflow of capital 
from abroad and still less on the accumulation 
of capital within the country”. Nevertheless, 
the team stressed the importance that institu¬ 
tional factors might come to acquire in 
economic development and recognised that in 

Ecuador there was a trend towards “mush¬ 
rooming” development of these factors. 

More recently, the international team sent 

by the ILO to Colombia in connection with 
the World Employment Programme observed 
that certain provisions of the labour law 
encouraged long hours of work on the part of 
labour and short hours of utilisation of equip¬ 
ment, which hampered the growth of employ¬ 
ment, when in Colombia precisely the opposite 
was needed. The team suggested that certain 
changes might be made in the law (especially 
the provisions concerning dismissal from 
employment), and recommended the setting 
up of a high-level presidential commission to 
work out the necessary proposals. Finally it 
should be mentioned that some of the analyses 
prepared by the Inter-American Committee of 
the Alliance for Progress (CIAP) have pointed 
out that certain Latin American industries 
have had to shoulder relatively heavy financial 
burdens, in connection with wages and fringe 
benefits,^ 


Some of these reports, and in particular the 
one on Colombia, have made a deep impre> 
ssion on public opinion in Latin America. It 
should be pointed out, however, that even 
before the Colombia report was published 
Latin Americans were aware of the need to 
reappraise the role of labour legislation in 
economic development. Confining myself for 
brevity’s sake to the case of Colombia, it is 
relevant to observe that in 1967 the Govern¬ 
ment convened a tripartite conference to pro¬ 
pose changes in the labour law in order to 
“bring about accelerated employment creation, 
the decentralisation of industry and the intro¬ 
duction of processes enabling production to be 
competitive in the international market. A 
year later the Government reiterated its inten¬ 
tion of repealing certain provisions of the 
labour law, including those requiring uniform 
conditions in undertakings and the payment 
of treble time for work performed on Sundays, 
which in its view constituted insuperable obs¬ 
tacles to industrial decentralisation and 
operated “against the interests of the workers”, 
Jewish Politics in the USA 

Midstream publishes an article by Leonard 
Fein on the New Jewish Politics of the USA. 
We are reprinting some portions of this 
article : 

Not so very long ago, there was no “Jewish 
politics” in the United States that was distin¬ 
guishable from liberal politics in general. The 
conventional assumption of the overwhelming 
majority of Jewish Americans was, quite 
simply, that what was good for America was 
good for its Jews, and that what was good for 
the Jews could not possibly be bad for 
America. 

Two illustrations: No single political 
development of this century has benefited the 
Jews more than the advent of the merit 
system, and associated reforms of the civil 
service system. When government jobs wer9. 
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juaraniced to those who met certain formal 
ind reasonably objective criteria Jews, for the 
first time, moved into government service in 
large numbers. In an earlier period, when 
jobs were distributed as personal or political 
favors, the civil service had been virtually 
closed to Jews. Yet Jewish support for the 
merit system was never, so far as I am aware, 
solicited or explained in specifically Jewish 
terms. Jews supported the merit reforms not, 
in the first instance, because those reforms 
were “good for the Jews", but because they 
were a part of the general progressive reforms 
which, it was widely held, would benefit the 
nation as a whole. That being the case, it 
was not necessary to argue tliat such reforms 

would also benefit Jews. 

Or Israel. Support for Israel is good for 
the Jews. But the Jewish argument for 
American support for Israel has been argued 
not in narrow parochial terms, but in the 
broadest terms of American self-interest. 
This may be explained as a tactical maneuver, 
as a recognition by Jews that their argument 
would be immeasurably strengthened if they 
could place it within the context of the 
national interest. It may also be explained as 
a reflection of the Jewish need to believe that 
Jewish interests and the national interest could 
not dc separated. The possibility of a diver¬ 
gence between the interests of Jews as such 
and their interests as Americans has been far 
too threatening to contemplate, and, wherever 
possible, it has been assiduously avoided. 

In general, while the identity between the 
two sets of interests may have been strained 
from time to time, the assumption of an iden¬ 
tity has been viable. What made it viable; in 
particular, was the underlying liberal model 
on which it was traditionally based. Accord¬ 
ing to that model, the ideal America tawards 
which all progressive people were bound to 
labor was an America in which all groups 
would 09 <xut in hannony. Such an America 


required the development of specific policies to 
permit disadvantages and excluded groups to 
join in the common struggle, and it required 
as well policies that would stay the hand of 
those who would impose restrictions on one 
group or another. Musical metaphor was 
common, whether the image of Utopia was as 
a nation of nations (Horace Kallen) or as a 
nation of un-grouped individuals (Israel 
Zangwill ) ; the end was to be a harmonic 
symphony. What was wanted, and what was 
possible, was an enlargement of America, and 
a redistribution adequate to insure that each 
of the sections of the American orchestra 
would be able to play its appointed part. 

Among the many lessons we are now begin¬ 
ning to learn is that even with the best of will 
and the most amply funded of government 
programs, group conflict persists. It persists, 
fundamentally, not only because some groups 
have more than others, and not only because 
leaders sometimes need to promote conflict in 
order to preserve power and reputation, but 
also, aud caicily, because the real interest of 
groups collide. What is good for any one 
group may or may not be good for America, 
in any given instance ; it is highly unlikely to 
be good for every other group in America. 
On the contrary, it is almost certain to be bad 
for some other group. If more Blacks are 
admitted to America’s best colleges, less of 
some other group will be admitted. If public 
schools come to be controlled by their neigh¬ 
boring communities, whoever it is that controls 
them today loses. And so on, cynically, not 
even sorrowfully. In the best of all possible 
worlds, which is very far from the best of all 
worlds, groups will continue to bump into 
each other, to stumble, to collide, to confront, 
to win and to lose. The role of government is 
to insure that no group falls too hard, thftt 
balm is avilable for the inevitable wounds, 
that civility is maintained throughout the jostl¬ 
ing that is our certain lot. 
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Jews, as others, have sensed, if not realized, 
this unhappy news. In its specific form of the 
moment, it appears as a rebirth of ethnic 
politics. The myth of the melting pot has 
been displaced by the myth of the new plura¬ 
lism. But the specific case only illustrates the 
more general principle that groups, of one 
sort or another, arc an inherent characteristic 
of society, and that groups do and will 
continue to difier from one another with 
respect to basic value orientations, hence also 
with respect to definitions of political goods. 

This understanding of society, now implicit 
in our behavior, is at odds with the classic 
liberal understanding. We are therefore, now 
witness to nothing less than the death of the 
classic myth of liberal democrary. There is 
simply no comprehensive social equation that 
can be discovered or invented that will 
benignly provide the greatest good for the 
greatest number without simultaneously hurt¬ 
ing, and sometimes hurting rather badly, a 
smaller number. And, if that is a new and 
necessary wisdom, the conclusion is obvious : 
What is good for the Jews must be appraised, 
case by case, on its own merits. 

This does not mean that Jews will always 
support that which is good for the Jews, for 
that good may be so bad, in any given ins¬ 
tance, for everyone else that our ethic of citizen¬ 
ship will require of us that we forego our 
group interest in the name of the larger good. 
Is does, however, mean that the goods must be 
separately analyzed and independently weigh¬ 
ed. It means, in short, the rebirth of Jewish 
politics. The Jewish Defense League is a 
symptom, however crude, of that rebirth, as is 
the developing editorial policy of Commentary 
magazine, which now urges its readers to 
accept the legitimacy of the question, "Is it 
good for the Jews?” Ten years ago, that 
question would have been unthinkable, hence 
unaskable* in the etcclei which Commentary 


reaches. It is the death of liberal poUtici 
which has given birth to Jewish politics. 

The central problem of the nascent Jewish 
politics is that it is a politics without an ideO" 
logy, or even a hint of ideology. The oki 
liberal politics had an ideology, and it has 
been discredited because it was implausible. 
The new Jewish politics has no idealogy, no 
organizing frame of reference. It appeals to 
Jewish interests, but it docs not define those, 
interests, save for .Israel. In the absence of 
ideology, the new Jewish politics leaves Jews 
free to vote their fears rather than their 
hopes. 

It is not that all ideologies are pleasant, or 
benign, and all non-idcological politics nece-' 
ssarily corrupt, pessimistic, or what have you. 
It is, instead, that America today is a troubled 
land, and troubles beget fears, and save AS 
there is a systematic way of confronting those 
fears, and moving beyond them, it is the fcan 
that will dominate the political process. 

Jews have their share of fears these days. 
Quite apart from the continuing fear for the 
safety of Israel, there is the growing fear that 
the pursuit of a more equitable distribution of 
the nation’s good things—wealth, education, 
prestige—can only be accomplished at Jewish 
expense. Whether this is a rational fear or not 
is quite beside the point ; fears need not be' 
rational to be compelling, and the fear of 
imminent Jewish dislocation is large and' 
growing, abetted by the apparent lack of inte?' 
rest in that prospect by many of the uon-Jewish 
elite. 

Nor is it even necessary to give a name to 
fear, to tie it to a specific threat. In th#’ 
absence of hope, there is fear. And hope has 
been the chief casualty of the past decade, or 

so. ,;r 

Dr. Ram Manohar Lohla 

Mr. Madhu Dandavate writes in thte 
Janata Dr. Lohia Death Anniversary numbc'if-i- 
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*'He glorified the chains and jails of his captors 
into the shining ornaments of martyrdom.” 

This was the eloquent tribute paid to 
Mahatma Gandhi by the Negro leader, 
Mrs. Mary Bcihune. How appropriate would 
be this h.'inage in the case of Dr. Rammanohar 
Iiohia as well ! Dr. Lohia moie than any one 
else wielded most efTecdvcly the Gandhian 
weapon of satyagraha even after Independence 
to fight every form of injustice against the 
oppressed and the neglected. If Leon Trotsky, 
one of the leaders of the Russian Revolution, 
professed the theory of ‘‘permanent revolu¬ 
tion,” Dr. Lohia preached and practised the 
concept of ‘‘permanent civil disobedience” as 
a peaceful rebellion against injustice. I'o the 
ovcrcautioas “pragmatists” both of them 
appeared as “visionarus” or, to quote the 
uncharitable critics, as eccentrics’. However 
was not tiie father of o ir nation who showed 
obsession for ‘swadeshi,* ‘satyagraha’ ai»d ‘non- 
co-operation* dubbed a ‘fadist’ and ‘eccentric’ ? 
History records ample evidence to show that 
the revolutionaries whocn their contemporaries 
dubbed ‘eccentrics’ were held by the succeed¬ 
ing generations as great beacon lights. 

Theory of Immediacy 

On the question of dynamics of action the 
traditional debate has been as to wiretiier 
action should precede the organisation or 
whether organisation should be a by-product 
of the programme of action. In his Presidential 
address the National Convention of the 
Socialist Parly held in May 1952 at Panch- 
marhi, Dr. Lohia added a new dimension to 
this debate by propounding the theory of 
i^'immediacy in struggle and organisation”. 
Those who mechanically applied their mind 
;to the problems of organisation and indefini¬ 
tely waited for the struggle to ripen at the 
highest stage of organisational work 
| 9 irn|>letely missed the opportunity to join the 

|iy|K^treain of the nation’s struggle. The best 
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instance is that of the RSS which for years 
harped on perfecting a disciplined organisation 
in search of the "opportune moment” for 
launching a struggle for independence. In 
this process the RSS remained completely 
isolated from the current of the freedom 
struggle. The other extreme is the adventurist 
actionists who considered organisation as the 
subsidiary part of militant struggles and hoped 
that sharpening of people’s struggle would 
itself throw up the necessary organisation 
with a militant outlook. Dr. Lohia exposed 
the futiiity of both these extreme viewpoints 
anvl pleaded in Iris theory of ‘immediacy’ that 
organisation and actioir must continue as 
parallel current.’i. The preparations for 
orgauisatloir are to be linked up with the 
perspective of a programme of action and 
cvcjr in the midst of the most militant and 
dynamic action, the claims of organisation are 
not to be sacrificed. A careful study of 
revolutionary movements the world over has 
vindicated the correctness of this perspective 

so ably put forward by Dr. Lohia. 

Soon after the Second World War, when 

the Socialist Party had commendable strength 
in organisation as well as action, Dr. Lohia had 
revealed a most “constructive militancy” and 
“militant construction”. In hi.s own inimita¬ 
ble style he dcsciibcd the “spade, prison and 
vote*’ a.s the symbols of this new perspective of 
action and construction. It was Dr. Lohia’s 
imagination that, when the mammoth Janwani 
march of the people proceeds to Rashtrapati 
Bhavan to present to the President of India 
the charter of demands it should do so after 
passing through hundreds and thousands of 
villages on its way undertaki/ig mass construc¬ 
tive activities like digging wells, building bunds 
and cleansing the tanks with a direct involve¬ 
ment of the villagers in this mass constructive 
work. It was a novel scheme indeed in which 
the people on the march reconciled the spirit 
of struggle with the spirit of comtruc^oii. 
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Will the Socialist movement of our time show 
the robustness to recapture once again that 
spirit of constructive militancy ? That would 
be the most meaningful tribute to the memory 
of the late Dr. Lohia, 

Search for Identity 

Ever since the formation of the Congress 
Socialist Party in 1934 the socialist movement 
in India has been in search of an ideological 
identity. In the initial stages the vague 
generalisations of Marxism dominated the 
ideology of the Party. Many developments in 
the socio-economic field in Europe and else¬ 
where had challenged the validity of some of 
the basic postulates of Marxism. History had 
posed many ({ucstions that remained un¬ 
answered by Marxism. Uiifoitunatcly the 
sociiili.sts, too, had not displayed an enquiring 
mind to examine some of the fundamental 
formulations of the Marxian theory. The 
situation remained fiiiid till the Second World 
War. The jieriod of the War represented a 
period of ideological churning in the socialist 
movement. The process continued even in the 
post-War years. It cannot be denied that 
Dr. Rammauohar Lohia with his fresh mind 
made the most valuable contribution to this 

process of rethinking in the socialist move¬ 
ment. 

In his well-known article “Economics 
After Marx”, written during the Second World 
War, Dr. Lohia sharply analysed the basic 
premises of the Marxian thought. His approach 
was most non-doctrinaire. He empliasised 
that no individuur.s thought could be made 
the sole frame of reference for the ideology of 
a movement. That summed up his attitude to 
Marx as well as to Gandhi. T want the winds 
of all cultures to blow freely about my house, 
but not to be swept off my feet by any,*’ 
said Mahatma Gandhi. These words of 
Gandhiji were the corner-stone of Dr. Lohia’s 
approach to the ideological problems of the 
socialist movement. He showed the willing¬ 


ness to assimilate in the socialist movement 
those elements of Marxism which had stood 
the test of time, but he did not blindly accept 
some of the postulates of Marxism which were 
proved to be irrelevant to the new situation. 
Dr. Lohia, therefore, accepted broadly Marx’s 
scientific method of interpreting history but 
at the same time he realised the limitations of , 
this interpictation. Dr. Lohia emphasised that ’ 
economic factors do contribute to the develop- . 
raent of history but the human will, too, was a 
factor to be reckoned with. In his own 
picturesque way he stated that the “logic of . 
events” as well as the “logic of will” governs 
the- path of human histoty. 

]3r. Lohia seriously contested the claim of' 
Marxism that revolution would take place at. 
the highest level of economic and industrial 
development in a society. The facts that 
revolution took place in an economically 
backward country like Russia and it was by 
passed in an industrially developed society in 
England and America confirm more 
Dr. I.oliia’s analysis than the prediction of . 
Marx. 

The thread which Dr. l.ohia had left in his / 
article ‘Economics After Marx” was later 
picked up by him in his Presidential Address 
at Panchmarhi in 1952. He bared the kinship 
between the techniques of production both > 
under communism and capitalism and claimed 
that they were irrelevant to twci thirds of the ; 
world whkh was underdeveloped and had high 
density of population, inadequecy of capital , 
and large unemployment. Dr. Lohia brought 
out the most glaring fact that communism 
borrowed from capitalism its conventional 
production techniques, it only sought to change . 
relationship among the forces of production. 
Such a process, Dr. Lohia emphasised, was j 
completely unsuited to the conditions prevail¬ 
ing in India. He, therefore, pleaded for 
small-unit teclxnology and the correspondlilig^l^ 
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decentralised economy which is not to be 
confused with the Gandhian economy based 
on village self-sufficiency. Dr. Lohia’s insis¬ 
tence was on research and innovation to invest 
a new small-unit machine run on electricity 
or diesel that could be taken to the remotest 
villages of India so as to fulfil the twin claims 
of providing jobs to the rural population and 
of augmenting production.'. Dr. Lohia 
claimed that such a small-unit technology 
would be able to overcome the difficulties 
created by inadequacy of capital ; and the 
technique being labour-intensive, it would 
also eliminate to a great extent the concealed 
rural unemployment. 

The traditional socialist thought based on 
pure “economic determinism” could not pro¬ 
vide solutions to the problems of the tradition- 
bound Indian society which was marked not 
only by sharp class distinctions hut by caste 
stratifications as well. The social exploitation 
resulting out of these caste stratifications had 
plagued Indian society for centuries and strait- 
jacket theory of class struggle could not pro¬ 
vide answers to the complex questions created 
by our society. Dr. Lobia’s greatest contribu¬ 
tion to the socialist movement i his concept 
of a total revolution that would envelop the 
economic as well as the social field. He 
strongly pressed the view'point that Indian 
society oscillated between class and caste and 
unless the submerged castes and communities 
were liberated, the task of revolution in India 
would never be complete. Even in the face 
of fierce opposition from the upp>er-caste 
orthodoxy, Dr, Lohia strongly espoused the 
cause of ‘‘preferential opportunities” for the 
backward castes and communities. Since 
these weaker sections of society have developed 
a lag for centuries, mere equality of opportu¬ 
nity wouldn’t help in lifting up the oppressed 
sections from the miserable depths of degrada¬ 
tion to which they have sunk. The concept 


of preferential opportunities to the weaker 
sections has been widely accepted today as an 
integral part of socialist thinking in India. 

The scientific core of Marxian thought has 
been destroyed by the doctrinaire and dog¬ 
matic Marxists while Gandhiji’s ideals have 
been buried by Gandhians who have reduced 
the Gandhian way of life to a mere ritual. 
The Socialists in India must ensure that 
Dr. Lohia’s valuable contribution, which has 
introduced a new dimension in socialist 
thought and action, docs not meet the same 
fate. 

Science Helps Industry in Bulgaria > 

Among the smaller nations Bulgaria has 
made great progress in industry. This progress 
has been possible because Bulgaria has pro¬ 
duced many scientists who have been of great 
help in the advancement of industry. We 
reproduce the following passages relating to 
science and industry in Bulgaria from the news 
from Bulgaria, 

Industrial production in Bulgaria is closely 
linked with science from which it receives in¬ 
valuable assistance. Eleven types of produc¬ 
tion which were formerly considered capable 
of independent development now require the 
help of science. This was the reason why a 
scientific institute was set up in Bulgaria some 
17 years ago to help solve all problems related 
to the mechanization and automation of meat 
and poultry production, to work new techno¬ 
logies for gearing stockbreeding along industrial 
lines with the aim of obtaining more and better 
quality prime materials, and also of finding an 
answer to questions of forecasting, and the 
organization and management of the meat and 
poultry industry. 

These arc some of the problems on which 
the research staff at the institute is now work¬ 
ing and will continue to do so in the next five- 
year period. And here are some of the Insti¬ 
tute’s achievements: an installation for the 
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mechanical skinning of cattle and pigs and for 
the drying of hides (the only one in the world 
at present); new technologies for the produc¬ 
tion of finished and semifinished foods confor¬ 
med to the country’s economic and geographic 
conditions ; recipes for the preparation of 
dietetic meat foods for people suffering from 
diabetes, cardiac complaints, ulcers, gastritis, 
colitis, and other illness. These recipes have 
been prepared in collaboration with the 
Institute on Dietetics at the Bulgarian 

Academy of Sciences. At present the Institute 
is testing meat recipes to he used in reducing 
obesity. It has also prepared and tested re¬ 
cipes for the production of baby foods in colla¬ 
boration with the Institute on Pediatrics. 
Many enterprises have introduced into produc¬ 
tion the Institute’s new technologies for pas¬ 
teurized and sterilized, meat products which 
have a ready market abroad. One of the 
Institute’s best achievements is the separation 
of yeasts for the production of cold-dried 
sausages. Research on this problem was con¬ 
ducted in cooperation with a kindred institute 
in Helsinki. The results obtained are of great 
practical and scientific value. Many countries 
have shown a keen interest in these yeasts. 

The Institute has prepared designs for 
building large-scale stockbreeding farms for 
the raising of some 40,000 to 100,000 pigs, 4 to 
10 million broilers, 300,000 to 600,000 fowls, 
and for the fattening of 10,000 to 20,000 calves. 
The projects include not only the architectural 
designs but also the stockbreeding technologies. 
What is more, the Institute has prepared 
designs for the building of broiler factories in 
the Arab Republic of Egypt. 

The Institute has a staff of 150,50 of 
whom are research fellows (3 professors and 
20 senior research fellows). It has a branch 
in Rousse and four auxiliary centres at the 
combined meat production works in Sofia, 
Varna, Plovdiv and Levski, 


Advances in Irrigation in Israel 

The following arc reproduced from Nmi 
from Israel ; 

Of various ancient arts involved in the: 
production o', food, none has been rated older, 
and of greater importance, than the art of 
irrigation. Indeed, it is evident from histori¬ 
cal and archaeological findings, that irrigation 
has been a major instrument in the advance** ', 
ment of ancient civilization. Tremendoul' 

' 4 . 

global areas of arid and semi-arid climatie' 
conditions owe their survival to the knowledge; 
of irrigation practices. India, Pakistan, Irin» : 
Mesopotamia, Egypt, the rice growing coun¬ 
tries of the Far East, great regions in Latin 
America and many more regions of the world 
depend primarily on food grown through the : 
practice of irrigation. 

It is noteworthy that all the inajpr religions^,'! 
Judaism, Christianity, Mohammedanism,' 
Hinduism and Buddhism, all germinated and 
flourished in areas where water was scarce, at',- 
least in some seasons of the year. ■ • J 

It is therefore very surprising that in spite ' 
of the immense advances in a’.l walks of life, 
through the thousands of years of man’s civili¬ 
zation, irrigation has been left behind ina,.; 
somewhat stagnant condition. 

It is difficult to believe that many irrigation , 
practices in use today arc almost identical with ' 
those practiced in antiquity. If we disregard, . 
for the moment, some minor improvements^ 
such as the use of concrete instead of masonry, , 
or the introduction of more sophisticated gates 
of measuring devices or perhaps better canal \ 
linings, mainly these changes are small and ^ 
insignificant and offer little to indicate any ' 

breakthrough in irrigation philosophy. 

New' irrigation schemes, projected in 

numerous parts of the world, differ only 

slightly from ancient irrigation schemes of 
L.eylon, Egypt and Iraq. 

In fact, progress in modernizing irrigation 
has been very slow. ■ 
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A very marked change in the approach to 
irrigation came about in the later part of the 
last century following two developments : The 
developments of pumping machinery and 
developments in the theoretical field. 

The discovery of the steam engine and later 
the Diesel and electric motors, followed by the 
invention of a large assortment of pumps—first 
the reciprocating type and later the centrifugal 
pump in all it.s variations—brought about 
innumerable new possibilities in the processes 
of lifting, boosting, and spreading water over 
fields. 

In the theoretical field, credit is due to a 
group of soil physicists, pioneers in the field of 
soil science, who presented new theories and 
contributed much towards the understanding 
of the proccs.scs involved in the Soil-Water- 
Plant relationship, such as Slichter and King 
( 1897 ) ; Briggs ( 1897 ) ; Briggs, Shant and 
others—at the turn of the century, and very 
many others to date. 

Special mention .should be made of 
Veihmeyer and associates, who in the years 
1927-1948 elaborated practical methods for 
quantitative determination of the required 
duty of water and introduced the all impor¬ 
tant concept of PROPER USE OF WATER. 

In spite of the fact that later studies have 
shed doubts on the Veihmeyer theory, which 
assured that plants may equally and readily 
utilise water from soil within the range of 
field capacity and a defined wilting percentage. 
The all important consequence of his studies 
was to modernize the outlook on irrigation, 
with particular emphasis on the quantitative 
aspects of delivery and replenishment of water 
to agricultural fields, Veihmeyer suggested 
procedures for measurement of required duties 

water and laid down specifications for 
studies. 

Measurement of duties of water is closely 
jiiiiodated with proper use of water and was a 


natural step towards the development of con¬ 
trolled irrigation. 

Controlled irrigation should be adopted as 
standard practice in design and application of 
water. It should be adopted as a general 
principle and not only in regions of .scarcity of 
water. The examples of salinity and water¬ 
logging, ocenring in vast areas where water is 
in abundance indicate the great harm that can 
be caused by the misuse of water when lavishly 
applied. 

Close links exist betw'cen the three impor¬ 
tant elements : The technical advances in 
pumping and power facilities ; the better 
understanding of soil-water-plant relationship, 
and the development of modern irrigation 
techniques and equipment. The last is largely 
an outcome of the first two. 

Sprinkling and drip irrigation arc two of 
the modern methods for achieving a controlled 
form of irrigation. 

Israel came into existence when (he trends 
to modernize irrigation were fully recognized. 
Scarcity of water and the high co't ot pumping 
helped to stress their importance. 

The most common method of irrigation, 
practiced the world over, is no doubt gravity 
irrigation. It comprises over 95% of the world’s 
irrigation. 

Fundamentally, the method consists of 
head'work on a stream or reservoir, from 
which water is directed into a main canal and 
sub-appropriated into secondary and service 
canals to supply individual plot.s. The irriga¬ 
tion within the plots, whether in borders 
( where a sheet of water moves downward 
guided by borders ) in furrows or in corruga¬ 
tions, is the same in principle. The water is 
allowed to move downgrade gravitationally, 
appropriating part of the advancing stream to 
wet the soil and thus irrigating it. The mere 
description of this principle of irrigation points 
to its draw-backs. The ill-cpntroUed mecha- 
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nism involved in such distribution of water, the 
varying relationship between the flow of the 
advancing stream and the absorbed compo¬ 
nent, the normal changes in the infiltration 
rates of soils when wetted, the changes in its 
surface properties through wetting, all these 
make Gravity Irrigation rather inaccurate and 
lead to iniptopcr use of water. Relatively 
large applications of water used for germina¬ 
tion and to wet young plants, for lack of ability 
to deliver smaller amrnounts, only aggravate 
matters. Losses due to tail flows, inequalities 
in distribution due to faulty preparations of 
land, leaks in gates and other delivery facilities, 
all lead to the relatively low cfliciencics in¬ 
herent in gravity iirigatjon. 

The excess of water delivered to the field is 
a common cause of water-logging and salini¬ 
zation of the soils. 

Studies carried out in the U. S. A. and 
elsewhere show that even under ideal condi¬ 
tions, with extensive levelling and a high 
degree of intelligence, efficiency of irrigation 
seldom exceeds 50%. Lower efficiencies are 
obtained in less favourable instances. It may 
be stated from experience that in the less 
developed countries of the world irrigation 
efficiencies range from about 20 to 30 percent. 
The inflexibility of the method and its inability 
to provide variable or controlled amounts of 
irrigation water is its greatest disadvantage. 
As compared with modern irrigation methods, 

gravity irrigatiim involves the following dis¬ 
advantages : 

—More water is needed per unit area 
( light applications arc hardly possible ) ; 

—Danger of accumulation of water in the 
sub-soil, causing waterlogging and salinity ; 

—May need extensive underdrainage 
( adding materially to the cost) ; 

—Costly and time-consuming preparation 
of land including careful surveying, scraping 
and levelling ( skilled work, difficult and ex¬ 


pensive, liable to cause temporary reduction of 
soil fertility ) ; 

—Need for care in the application of 
irrigation water ( proper and adjustable head 
of water, continuous vigilance in order to 

achieve what may be considered proper water , 
coverage ). 

Israel and other countries of the world ' 
should once and for all come to regard irriga**. 
lion as merely an agricultural service and treat 
it as such. The purpose of tliis service is to . 
deliver the required amount of water at the 
right time. • ■ 

Gravity irrigation has generally failed to 
provide this .service. 

The dedicated belief in the principles of 
proper use of water, the scarcity of its conven-* 
tional resources and the relatively hign cost of 
pumped water lead Israel to base its irrigated 
agriculture mostly on sprinkling irrigation* 
Recent developments in drip irrigation have 
made its use feasible in certain selected areas, 

Tiic invention and development of modern ' 
means of lifting "w'ater and the progress in the 
application of light weight non-corrosive • 
inetaLs and plastics for the manufacture of 
pipes, have fo.»tcrcd the development of over¬ 
head irrigation. This method simulates rain 
in all respects, with one significant exception : 

the simulated rain can be controlled both in '■ 
time and in intensity. 

Sprinkler irrigation is based on the princi- . 
pie that water is delivered under pressure • 
through regular pressure pipelines into a . 
system of portable, light weight quick-coupling 
irrigation lines with sprinklers mounted at 
regular intervals. A wide choice of sprinklers 
designed for operation under various pressures, 
spaungs and sizes, and giving various distribu- 
tion and flow characteristics, make this rainlike 
irrigation system adaptable to a wide range of 
agricultural conditions. 

There is no doubt that the, transformation ^ 
from surface to sprinkler irrigation represents n >; 
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major breakthrough in the concepts of irriga* 
tion, giving the engineer, the agronomist and 
the farmer almost absolute control over the 
application of water to the soil reservoir. 

Sprinkler irrigation has been practised on a 
relatively small scale for about 50 years, but 
has recently undergone great improvements. 
Sprinklers are being constantly modified, and 
their construction and hydraulic performance 
Improved ; quick-coupling light pipe is now 
stronger and less corrosive ; couplers are made 
to operate more reliably under a wider range 
of pressures, and pumps are engineered to suit 
the hydraulic characteristics of the system. It 
is possible today to order complete sprinkling 
irrigation systems to suit almost all crops and a 
wide range of conditions. However, one 
should not over-simplify the acquisition of a 
sprinkler system though much could be done 
to standardize components and prepare 
-improved design criteria, good engineering is a 
prerequisite for favourable results. 

The method of urip-iiiigaticn in agricul 
ture is relatively new, but is becoming wide¬ 
spread in the arid southern region of Israel. A 
brief outline of the technical aspects are 
presented here, including the major findings 
from experiments conducted bbth by the 
writers and other investigators. Most of these 
results have not yet been published. 

The irrigation method is based on the 
conveyance of water under pressure until it 
reaches points of dispersal, whereupon the 
water leaves the system through drip-nozzles 
under no pressure. The system is composed of 
several elements : 

: (1) a “head”, including couplings, water 

! - meter, pressure gauge, and connections to a 
j'j'fertilizer apparatus ; 

, (2) conducting pipes of appropriate size, 

^{^cording to distance and discharge ; 

(3) distribution lubes of smaU diameter 


(12-Id mm.) connected to the conducting 
pipes; 

(4) drip-nozzles which can be constructed 
in various ways. In principle they consist of 
perforation or a “stilling” coil which allows 
the water to slowly leave the system in the 
form of drops under no prssure. The discharge 
of the regular drip-nozzic ranges from 2-10 
liters per hour ; • 

(5) fertilization apparatus, connected to 
the “head”, through which passes about 1 /4— 
1/3 of the total water in the system. This 
water carries with it the dissolved fertilizer. 

In general, all the components of the sys¬ 
tem, except for the “head” and the fertilization 
apparatus, arc constructed from plastic 
materials. 

The distributing system and the drip- 
nozzles are placed on the surface of the soil or 
at a depth not exceeding 5-10 cm. The equip¬ 
ment just discribed is primarily suited for raw- 
crops. Each distributor tube with drip-nozzles 
serves one or a greater number of closely 
spaced rows. 

Drip-irrigation wets only part of the soil 
surface. The agricultural crop is located in 
this wetted area. The rate of horizontal water 
movement in the soil, and the clianges in soil 
moisture tension at different distances from the 
drip-nozzle are functions of the nozzle’s dis¬ 
charge and of the soil properties. I’he final 
width of the wetted area, parallel to the row 
of nozzles, is a function of the soil type. The 
depth of wetting is a function of the ratio 
between rate of water application and evapo- 
transpiration, and of the soil type. At present 
there arc little quantitative data on the watef 
regime which can be expressed by these 
functions. Also, there is still little quantitative 
information on conditions of salinity, fertility 
and^air which are primarily (jup^dent on the 
^oU 4oibiture regime. 
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The War in Vietnam 

America has told the world that the War 
in Vietnam shall cease and America will with¬ 
draw all soldiers from that region. More 
than a quarter of a million Americans have 
been casualties in this long drawn war which 
was not in any manner a war for sateguarding 
American interests, but was totally a war 
brought upon the USA Dy her indirect involve¬ 
ment in Vietnamese affairs. The main 
features of this involvement were that the 
Americans did not desire the spread of Com¬ 
munism in Iiido-Ghina and they v/cre giving 
very extensive military aid to the South 
Vietnamese in order to keep the revolutionary 
Viet-cong down in South Vietnam as well as 
to prevent the North Vietnamese from occu¬ 
pying the territories of South Vietnam by 
force of arms. The Americans have fought 
for the maintenance of the democratic govern¬ 
ment of South Vietnam in power for long 
years, by land, sea and air, and have thus 
turned this area into a vast and gory battle¬ 
field. Their decision to vacate this area now, 

militarily, will be a great help to restore peace 


and normal conditions of life to the Viet¬ 
namese peoples irrespective of their political 
beliefs. There is, of course, the possibility 
that the Vietnamese will fight amongst them-» 
selves w'ith a view to decide whether or not 
the whole of V'^ictnam will go C>omtnunist, and 
ii that happened the powers, that is Russia, 
China and the Western Powers would render 
assistance to the tv/o groups of Vietnamese, 
without actually sending troops, battleships 
or war planes there. This will be very likely 
to happen if the North Vietnamese do not 
vacate the territories of South Vietnam that 
they are now occupying, as well as stop giving 
direct aid and assistance to the Vietcong 
revolutionaries and to the PRG which is a 
provisional revolutionary government headed 
by a body of South Vietnamese opposers of 
the American supported democratic body 
which rules at Saigon. 

The battlefield therefore will be will laid out 
in Vietnam even without the actual presence of 
American troops, warships or bombing planes. 
The South Vietnamese democratic government 
is well supplied with arms and funds to carry 
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on an intensive campaign against the revolu¬ 
tionaries and to oust the North Vietnamese 
invaders if they donot actually “cease fire” 
and permit the democratic government of 
South Vietnam to function peacefully as a 
single and overall form of government. The 
question is, should one take it for granted that 
as soon as the Americans vacate Vietnam the 
V'icteong and the PRti would also disband 
and the North Vietnamese would stop inter¬ 
fering in South Vietnamese affairs ? Any 
such assumption in our opinion would be 
over optimistic. So when a British journal. 
The Guardian wrote on January 20, 1973 in the 
following terms, one could not disa^trec with 
that point of view : “The peace agreement 
between the Ibiitecl States and North \'ictnam 
may be near, but even that agreement cannot 
guarantee an end to conllict in \ ictnam. 
Given an agreement the scale of lighting, 
killing and suffering may be drastically 
reduced. For at least a year or two a pause is 
likely in the conllict of Vietnamese with 
Vietnamese. And the deadly rain of Ameri¬ 
can explosives, lire boatbs and Uagmentation 
weapons will cease. ISome thauk^giving, 
therefore, seems imminent. It is a thanks¬ 
giving muted both by the terrible de.struclion 
wrought in the war and by knowing that the 
internal struggle will continue. But at least 
the horror of the Amciican overkill will end.” 
The point then would be whether Saigon will 
be able to keep the communists out of the 
territory of South Vietnam. They will no 
doubt receive aid irom the anti-communist 
powers, in llie same manner that Hanoi will 
continue to secure arms and munitions as well 
as economic assistance from the Russians and 
the Chinese. 

So when it comes to a question of establi- 
shing peace and normal life in Vietnam one 
has to admit that the big powers are the 
ultimate sources of the war in Vietnam, and 


that if they did not play with the lives and 
fortunes of the economically backward masses 
of Asia and Africa to achieve their own 
political ends, life everywhere would follow its 
own natural course and deadly war would no 
longer datken the Earth with its horrors. 

Forces A'orking in S. E. Asia 

The withdrawal of American forces from 
Soulh Fast Asia docs not n ‘ccssarily mean the 
rendering inactive of all international 
inliuenccs wiiich are now or may become 
hereafter potent factors in deciding political 
relations between tlie races, communities and 
opinion groups which one finds in the Far 
Fast. Fho Chinc'^e, for instance, would be 
greatly interested in what happens in the 
Korcas, V ietiiarns, l.aos, (Cambodia and other 
places of tlie region. Tiie Russians too. Then 
there arc Mongolia, Gtiiriese and Russian 
Turkest.in, Tibet, Burma, I'hiiiland and other 
politically active territorial zones which may 
develop instabilities of a complex nilure 
leading to clashe.s which mi; ht involve wide 
areas in bloodshed and destruction of property. 

1 hese undesirable developments can spread to 
the Paeific region and to the Indian Ocean 
too. We have the possibility of Japanese 
military developments, b.rcked by American 
support, as a pr obable source of added com¬ 
plexities which do not exist at the moment, 
I'hc Chinese fear sueh possibilities and are not 
very pleased with the American decision to 
remove all arms and men from South liast 
Asia. International politics does not allow 
the exislcjicc of a relative vacuum in any zone 
where many mutually antagonistic groups 
exist and try to indulge in what may be called 
expansionism of a limited sort. South East 
Asia appears to be thoroughly “Balkanised” so 
to speak. The Chinese apparently do not like 
to be the sole arbiter of the destinies of these 
political groups. They also do not relish the 
idea of allowing Japan to grow as a remili- 
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tariscd power in the area. They would rather 
have America hanging round, even as an 
antagonist of China ; for the reason that they 
would be a known evil with ambitions and 
aversions that arc more or less clearly know'n. 
The Russians too would like the Americans to 
In; occupied with problems in this area, which 
would keep them from planning against Russia 
in Europe. In fact the “balance of power” 
that had been functioning in the w'orld during 
the last few' decades counted upon America to 
be involved in South East Asian alTairs. If 
the Americans leave this area, they would be 
likely lobe more at tivc in the Neat East or 
I'iastcrn Ihiu pe. 'lliat would not be so good 
fot tlie naiion.% of i'airoi)e oi for the Arabs and 
the Isiaclis. I hc Western European nations 
arc not too fcntl t)f the Americ.ms and they 
wish to develop their economy free from 
Aineiican irdluence. If the Americans have a 
lot of free lime and resources they may begin 
to work out ways to tot[)cdo the European 
Common Market idta by creating economic 
diversions, obstructions and btc;rches which 
they have not been in .in easy position to do 
so long, as (hey had been upto ;hcir eyebrows 
in \’ietnam and other similar places. 

It is also not very clear as to what North 
\'ictnam has undertaken to do by signing (his 
peace treaiy. If it ineai.s real and total cease 
fire by North Vietnamese trirops as well as 
ccase-assistance to the \ ictcong and the 
I’rovisional Revolutionary Clovcrnnicnt by the 
North Vietnamese, things may become peace¬ 
ful in the region, as the revolutionary South 
Vietnamese cannot put up a very strong 
opposition to the democratic government at 
Saigon without the military help that they 
have been receiving from the Nortli 
Vietnamese. Of course China and Russia 
may send arnts and funds to these communis¬ 
tic South Vietnamese directly and thus enable 
them to continue to defy the Saigon Govern¬ 


ment. No one can predict correctly at this 
stage what may happen in Vietnam after the 
cease fire and the withdrawal of American 
forces from S.E. Asia. If the Communist Powers 
feel satisfied with what expansion they have 
already achieved in the region and stop giving 
active effect to their plans of further 
expansion, at least for the time being, peace 
may prevail there as long as Communism 
marks time and docs not try to move forward. 
Most people think Peace will be permitted to 
he maintained by the communists for some 
lime, but not for ever. They themselves feel 
the need for cessation of hostilities in order to 
utilise that opportunity for reorganisation of 
forces and for putting their economy back on 
its legs. They will return to the fray when 
they feel they have recouped and can march 
forward to victory without any great risks to 
tlieir own stability. 

The other side will not remain idle either, 
T1 le forces of dcmoctacy will organise and 
coiisolidalc their power with the assistance of 
the various States that have not yet gone 
conuminist in the region. The part that 
J.ipan might play in this realignment of forces 
would be a very important factor to contend 
with. For (he United States and other anti¬ 
communist powers will not permit the commu¬ 
nists to sweep over South East Asia without 
offciiiig substantial opposition and resistance, 
W hatever happens this part of the world will 
remain a battlefield where communists and 
non-communists will tussle for dominance for 
yet many years. It is also fairly obvious that 
China, Russia or the USA will only render 
assistance to the contenders for power indirec¬ 
tly and avoiding any specific and direct invo¬ 
lvement. This will make things less devasta- 
tingly destructive. And the fight may become 
long drawn and never ending. Or, may be, the 
big powers could come to a settlement and 
decide upon setting up exclusive zones and 
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spheres of influence in which communists and 
non-communists will restrict their activities 
without making any inroads into the territories 
belonging to one another. 

Taking over Ncn-coking Coal Mines 

The fundamental right to ownership of 
property appears to be very much subject to 
the w'ishes and plans of the Government 
relating to such ownership. Whenever 
Government think that their ideas of the 
economics of socialism require the take-over 
by them of this or that kind of property ; 
those types of properties are then taken over 
by Government and the compensations, if paid, 
are also determined by the bureaucrats who 
settle all such matters in behalf of the Govern¬ 
ment. What is very confu.sing and unfair to 
the public is the fact that Govcinment discover 
the needs of socialism as they proceed with 
their experiments with the nation’s economy ; 
and not according to any well thought out and 
propelly expounded policy relating to giving 
shape to their ideas of socialism. The public 
never know what the Government will think of 
next and, as such, the ecent my of the Nation 
is slowly acquiring an unstable and fluid 
character which cannot be good for planned 
progress. 

The recent take-over of the non-coking coal 
mines by the Government has come again as a 
surprise to the mine owners. It was more of a 
surprise as many persons in the mining areas 
of Bihar and West Bengal thought that the 
Government had decided not to take over the 
non-coking coal mines. This idea was based 
on a reported statement made by 
Shri Mohan Kumaramangalam, Union Minis¬ 
ter of Steel and Mines, which was published in 
the Coal Field Tribune of 20th January, 1973. 
The report went as follows : 

“Asansol, Jan. 18. The much talked of 
threat pf nationalisation of non-coking coal 


mines which was agitating the minds of the 
non-coking coal mine owners, was dissipated by 
the Union Minister of Steel and Mines 
Shri Mohan Kumaramangalam when he 
announced before the newsmen at Burnpur 
yesterday that ‘Govt, has no intention to 
nationalise the non-coking coal mines.’ He 
disclosed it in unequivocal language and in 
assertive tone without adding any ‘ifs’ and 
‘buts’. 

“When a reporter asked that mine owners 
were panicky of nationalisation for want of 
firm policy statement from Govt, the Minister 
said, ‘I repeat that Govt, has no intention to 
nationalise the non-coking coal mines and if 
inspite of that the mine owners feel panicky, 
and see evetything through coloured glasses, 
I am helpless. They should keep faith in 
Gevt,” The report also gave the names of 
several top ranking officials who were alleged 
to have been present when Shri Mohan 
Kumaramangalam allegedly made the above 
statement. 

Is this report a figment of the imagination 
of the reporters, or did the Minister of Steel 
and Mines really and truly make that state¬ 
ment ? If he did, were the Govt, of India 
planning to take over the non-coking coal 
mines without the knowledge of the Minister 
of Steel and Mines ? Nothing is impossible 
with the Government of India ; but they 
definitely owe an explanation to the public 
relating to the assurance given by 
Shri Kumaramangalam reported above and 
the take-over of the mines within a fortnight 
of his giving the assurance. 

Death of a Democracy 

The Philippines President Ferdinand 
Marcos took over autocratic powers over his 
country towards the end of January 1973. His 
declaration ended the democratic form of 
Governpient that had been ruling over the 
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Philippines for about a quarter of a century 
and introduced a new constitution which gave 
Marcos dictatorial powers for as long as he 
found it necessary. He said the limes were 
too grave and the dangers seiious to allow the 
easy-going traditions of a democratic form of 
Government to continue without any suitable 
provisions for dealing with sudden emergen¬ 
cies. 

Marcos imposed maitial law over the 
Philippines last September and he had been 
consolidating himself in his positic n as a 
dictator ever since by introducing changes in 
the foim of goverrment. Tht Supreme Court 
of the Philippines was con‘i<hiing the legality 
of the coming ratifie-ition when (he President 
made his announcement. As under the new 
constitution the President ran appoint or 
(hsmiss Supreme Court Justices at will, that 
C.ourt will no h.nger he able tc* prevent him 
from any action that he might choose to take. 

T he new constitution will enable him to rule 
by decrees and to postjjonc parliamentary 
elections for as long as he linds that rieressaiy. 

The reactions of the i:s.\ to all there 
developments are as \ ct not definitely kriowm. 
f here arc laige scale Amerlran investment' in 
the Philippines arid impottant military 
installations too. Put we do not think the 
new authoiitarian rule will affect all that in 
any manner vsliieh the L’SA would objei I to. 
President Marcos only wants to rule the 
country unobstructed Iry any legislaticc checks 
or criticism. The President will now l;e tlic 
sole arbiter of the destinies of the peoples of 
Philippines. He will be (he unchallenged 
legislative and executive head ol the govern¬ 
ment of the country. 

About the Coal Mines 

Most of the coal mines that the Union 
Government have taken over for better 
management and proper utilisation of products, 
arc in the Jharia coal fields of 13ihar. The 
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next largest group of coal mines is in West 
Bengal in the Ranigungc-Asansol area. The 
rest of the mines arc in Madhya Pradesh and 
in small numbers in Assam,Orissa, Maharashtra 
etc. All these mines contain coal of different 
qualities and they have been exploited in 
varying degrees. That is, some arc nearly 
fully exhausted while others arc relatively less 
exhahu'ted. If and when all these mines are 
nationalised and the owners arc given compen* 
satiiui for their loss of property, the govern- 
mtnt will have to dcteimiiie the rorrcct value 
of (he pirpfity that th<y will acquire from 
the jri\aie ovttier er owners. As we have 
mrntioiitd. the njincs will be found to be 
differing in the quality of their coal content, 
as well as in the stock of coal that remains 
uncxploity-id in them. That being so, each 
mine, will rcqtiire to be valued carefully 
in order to assure that nothing unfair is done 
in (he matter of payment of compensation. 
The provision for management compensation 
at the rate of 20 p.aise per tonne, calculated on 
the basis of the highest monthly raising during 
the last four years, is also not likely to be 
iittcily roircci and fair. l'’or if government 
airai'go to raise coal at a 25 to 50 per cent 
biglier rate than die owners had done in the 
p.ist, the existing stocks of coal wouhl be eaten 
lnt{> at a faster than the past average. That 
means the value of the mines will be decreased 
more quickly than the private owners would 
have planned. In such circumstances some 
atraiigemerit sliould have been made to adjust 
the compensation with the actual raising 
carried out under government management. 
Let us assume that the highest raising of coal 
in a certain coal mine had been 5000 tonnes 
in a month during the period 1969-1973. The 
owner of this mine will therefore get 
5000 X 20- H00000 paisc or Rs. 1000/- per 
month as management compensation. But if 
the government arrange to raise lOOOO tonnes 
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of coal per month from this mine the stocks of 
coal will bo depleted at a faster rate while the 
owner will really get only 10 paise per tonne 
as roana^oment coinpensation. As the 
government know very well that the ownets 
had not been raising coal at the highest possi¬ 
ble rate and that the government would be 
raising much more coal than ever before ; the 
fixing of the management compensation in the 
manner prescribed by government has not 
been very fair and just. It should have been 
correlated to the actual laisings of coal. 
Siddhartha Sees Socialism Again 

Shri Sicldhai iha Shankar Roy thinks that 
the government take-over of the management 
of all coal mines of India is a big step towards 
socialism. Shii Roy does ui.-t say what he 
understands by socialism. It is, therefore, 
futile to try to argue the point. lie saw 
socialism also when titf* go\crnrnein took over 
management of the Indian lion and Steel 
Clompany Limited. We do not remember 
what his reactions were wtien the coking coal 
mines were taken over last year. That must 
have also pushed ns neater socialism. But 
when we make a catalogue of all the under¬ 
takings of the government, beginning with the 
posts and telegraphs and conliiming through 
the railways, the airlines, the various stale 
owned industries, the Life lu itrancc Corpora¬ 
tion of India, the rationalised banks^etc., etc. ; 
and still lind that we have a liundred million 
unemployed, two hundred million persons 
living below the bare miiiiimim of subsistence 
line, tens of millions of houses that arc needed 
but are not thcie. a million miles of roads not 
yet built, seventy per cent of the people 
continuing to remain illiterate, not enough 
medical arrangement, not enough food and so 
on and so forth; we cannot share the cheerful¬ 
ness of bhri Siddliartha Shankar Roy whose 
lo/e of socialisirr blinds him to the true mean¬ 
ing of that term. 


Reaction of Mine Owners 

Mr. P. L. Chanchanii Chairman, Indian 
Mining Federation, was reported to have said 
on 3 LI.73 that the colliery owners were 
shocked at the Government’s taking over of 
non-coking coal mines by an ordinance. 
Particularly so because the Minister for Mines 
Mr, Mohan Kurnaramangalam had “categori¬ 
cally stated” in Burnpur on January 19, 1973, 
that there was no move to nationalise the 
non-ct)king mines. Answering accusations 
made by vari( us top lankiiig political leaders 
Mr. Chancliaiii stated that the mine owners 
had planned to invest S't crores of rupees in 
improvements which would have rai^ed pro¬ 
duction by 80 per cent by tlie end oi the 
I'lfth Plan. He sait.1 a detailed note on the 
subject had been scut to tlie Planning Commi¬ 
ssion in November 1972. In West Bcjigal, out 
of 1020( 0 mine woikfis ‘JtOOO weic receiving 
pay accoiding to Wage Buar<l re( onmienda- 
tions. It was therefore unfair to accuse the 
mine owncr.s regarding non-p,iymcnt of fair 
wages, 

'The IMF mcriibejs feared that piiceof 
coal will rise everywlicrc and thi.s would be 
a handicap .is far as growth of iiulusttics w’as 
concerned. Coking coal, after Covermnent 
take-over, is selliiig at Rs. 7 per toimc increa¬ 
sed price. Chances are that after this take¬ 
over, price of non-coking coal will go up by 
about 20T^,. 

Mr. Kurnaramangalam, (he Minister of 
Mims, thought that the take-over will increase 
coal production which will feed power stations, 
steel plants and every area of industry as well 
as ensure a fair deal to labour. Members 
ofthcCII U, UrCG and TUCC were of the 
opinion that such take-over of industries did 
not mark a step towards socialism. The 
industries still remained the properly of 
capitalists. The management only was in the 
hand of the state. 
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Mr. Siddhartha Shankar Roy thought this 
take-over was a step to «vards “Garibi Hatao”. 
He did not explain how and in what specific 
manner poverty will be removed by a govern¬ 
ment take-over of the management of all coal 
mines. 

Increased Pay or increase in Employment ? 

Mr. Siddhartha Shankar Roy, Chief 
Minister of West Bengal, appears to think that 
he could employ more people if he would be 
permitted to freeze the rates of wages at the 
level that they now are. He asked some 
queslionejs whctlier they would like him to 
increase wages ami allowances or to ('mploy 
more people. We have nut understood how 
this idea stands in the logic (jf econoniies. 
Those svho are now employed arc paid their 
wages <ind allowances Tor doing a certain job. 
The .size of the job ilocs not increase or fall 
with tlie size of the wage packet unless, of 
eouise. ihey ate employed at a picic rate 
basi'. /WsuiTiing that llicy receive their w'agc.s 
on a daily, weekly or monthly basis their jobs 
will remain the same in size uiulcr conditions 
of inllalion, although their real wages w-ill f.dl 
along with a fall in the pm closing pow'cr of 
money. Demands for increase of w'ages arc 
now being made for the reason that all prices 
arc rising and unless money wages are increased 
real wages will constantly keep falling. If 
Mr. Roy does not increase wages and 
allowances that will not create more jobs. It 
on the other hand he increases wages that will 
not reduce the number ol jobs. If, howcvei, 
he means that by paying unfairly low wages 
he will have surplus funds with which he could 
pay the salaries of some new employees w'ho 
may not have any work to do ; that is a 
highly unscientific approach to solve an 
economic problem. If Mr. Roy could think 
of increasing the production of saleable goods 
and services, he could employ as many more 
persons as can have any market for their pro¬ 


duct. This requires a close study and analysis 
of economic factors which Mr. Roy, perhaps, 
has no time or opportunity to undertake. The 
low standard of living of our people reduces 
the nmnber of active factors which have to 
be taken into account. With some propaganda 
and training people can be taught to make 
use of a greater variety of goods and services 
than tliey have been used to. Creation of 
sinecure posts for cntployccs who have nothing 
to produce th-at can be sold is a kind of dole 
gi\ing which cannot be justified when carried 
out under the guise employment. If doles are 
gr.tnicd to uiiemplosed persons it should be 
done .locording to justifiable and non-discrimi- 
natory methods. If only party nominees or 
persons iccornmended by the ministers or 
their mentors are given these in-name-only 
services, tliat would he highly objectionable. 
Age, education, skill, experience, financial 
circumstances .ind other similar f.rcts can be 
the criteria by w'iiicli persons may or may not 
he selected for dole. But everything should 
Ire above bo.ird and free from favouritism and 
the use of recommendations. We still main¬ 
tain that persons can be engaged for produc¬ 
tive work in large numbers and their products 
utilised for consumption on an economically 
staltlc basis. This will enable us to avoid the 
the pit falls that dole giving may create. 

Food Growing a World Problem 

Wiien Russia, China and Japan had to 
import food grains in millions of tonnes due 
to shortages in production caused by draught, 
heavy frost or insulhcient snow fall in the 
colder regions ; the world began to think of 
the physical conditions that helped food 
glowing in various national zones in a more 
realistic and practical manner. India of 
course had been importing food grains due to 
shortages caused by ever increasing demand, 
which was the natural outcome of a steady 
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growth of population. Just as some countries 
have tremendous outputs of grains, they also 
had tremendous shortfalls when conditions 
were not favf)urable for large scale production 
of agricultural consumer goods. If, therefore, 
due to any unusually unfavourable develop¬ 
ments over wide areas of the liarth a number 
of large scale producers of food grains suffered 
from loss of production simultaneously, the 
world would face a problem which would have 
no solution. It has now become a high 
priority ctonoinic pi'(,'blern to make such 
arrangements in all large .scale food growing 
countries as would sue the world from 
famine in case of failure of rain or the rise of 
circumstances which y)rcvented productive 
cultivation of the soil. In most covintrics 
irrigation has not been fully developed aiul 
projects for utilisation of the water s pply 
potential of various countiics became very 
important for proper food supply for the ever 
growing masses. 

In India the follow ng facts would give one 
a correct picture of the possibilities of food 
growing as these happen to be now, as well as 
give one an idea of the lines of development 
for increasing food produolion. 

In iOOO Hectares 

Period -1969, Geographical area—3.^6,809 
Reporting at ca—305,947, Porcsts—60,500, 
Area put to non-agricultural use—15,571 
Fallow Land—22,612, Other uncultivated land 


—70,234, Area (net) Irrigated—27,514, Area 
sown—137,020, Area croppd—156,638. 

The area irrigated comes to about 19% of 
the total arc under cultivation. There is, 
therefore quite a lot of scope for developing 
irrigation in India and expansion of irrigation 
will not only help India to grow food grains 
even if the laitis failed, but will also help to 
cultivate the same soil more than once in the 
year, thus securing a higher food yield in a 
steady and unchanging quantum. Other 
means which will guarantee a greater output 
of food will be the development of higher 
yield varieties of seeds and the production of 
artificial rnanuies by chemical means. It may 
be assumed that Indi.i will be able to 
increase the area she puts under cultivation by 
about 50%. She will also be able to develop 
her irrigation arr.mgements in a manner which 
will bring eventually more than lOOOOOOOO 
Hectares of land under inigation. r.xpausion 
of irrigation will greatly impiove food produc¬ 
tion. And the use of chcmic-tl manures will 
augment produrfion of food crops to a great 
extent. With multiple cropping, irrigation 
and use of fcrtilizeis, therefore, the problem 
of food growing will come under control. But 
with all these arrangements the problem of 
population growth will still remain an active 
threat of food shortage to the world which 
will have to be tackled separately by adopting 
means of population control. 





THE YOUNGMAN AND THE VOTE 


MAJOR S. N, MUKHERJEE 


Prologue 

Instigated by certain categories of adults 
and fascinated by modern political principles 
which put great premium on recklessness that 
has a natural appeal for them, the youth in 
this country, as also elsewhere, have deviated 
in strength from their noimal pursuits and 
rushed into public affairs like frenzied crusa¬ 
ders. Many welcome this development. The 
young ones, it is claimed, with their clear 
vision, fresh mind, and l)old spirit arc the 
fittest operators of the social machinery. 
Youthful exuberance is considered a good 
remedy for adult incompetence. 

The above school of thought ignores many 
relevant points. Thai if the vision of the old 
is clouded by caution and his speed of action 
is slowed by prudence, a youth's approach to 
life’s problems is largely cuided by wishful 
thinking. That plain preconsciousness of youth 
is not a proof of their ability, and that a 
grown up with the clear vision of youth is a 
possibility, there are instances galore, whereas 
a youth with the sagacity of the aged would 
be, in the nature of things, a freak. 

They further ignore the biological truth 
that, unlike other physical organs, the brain 
functions better with age, and consequently 
older a man is better he is able to think 
correctly and judge wisely. Again, they 
manage to forget that youth is easily deceived 
and quickly incited (or are they too conscious 
of it ?), and his far-sight is naturally limited by 
his inadequate experience. 

The youth is the ideal fodder for the 


political machine, and a very convenient 
shield for hiding its ugly ramifications.. He 
can be prised away from his natural environ¬ 
ment and suitably conditioned for the purpose 
with remarkable ease, and then, when no 
longer requiieil, he can be left to pile up in 
the political scrap heap with no questions 
asked. In the display of callous inhumanity 
the professional slayer would appear to a 
Iietter advantage beside our child-doping 
modern politicians, who do not lead, but 
hover around and manipulate. It is true 
Mahatma t^andhi had also called out the 
youth to fight the battle of freedom. But 
then the situation demanded supreme sacrifices 
tlie aim u'as indisputably noble, and the means 
were imadultcraled honesty and non-violence. 
He beckoned them to a goal which could be 
reached only through love and renunciation, 
wiiere he liimsclf wanted to go, if need be, 
alone. That movement enriched the life of 
the participant and created self-sacrificing 
idealists, whereas certain sections of the 
modern political youth are now barely distin¬ 
guishable from snarling maniacs. A youth 
can be turned into a demon or a god, as you 
wish. Anything will take root fast in his 
virgin and fertile mind. He is helpless and 
terribly susceptible to external influences. 
Youth movements, therefore, can have real 
value only when guided by able hands self¬ 
lessly, for suitable ends. 

Considering the lack of formal education 
amongst the vast majority of the people, their 
abysmal political ignorance, and the nebulous 
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statK of iheir civic consciousness, it is quite tunatcly, certain sections of our people are 


astonishing that the twentyone year-olds in 
our country were given the powers to vote 
unconditionally. In this rase prudence was 
sacrificed to make room for aimless radicalism. 
This approach also ignored the other obvious 
and more weighty facts that quality of the 
electorate mattered more than its (juantity, 
and there were many other worthwhile ways 
of serving the State and the society which 
were open to the youth besides casting votes. 
India cannot complain of a crisis of faith. Her 
quest for the clue to the riddle ol life had 
taken her over every conceivable piece of 
ground, and her goal and the path to it have 
been quite clearly laid by traditions, thoughts, 
and studies lasting ovci thousands of years. 
Besides poverty, her other real problems today 
are the growing factors that tend to bar the 
access to that cherished goal. These arc 
mainly the appalling and widespread ignorance 
still pervading the country, a grievous luck of 
integrity in every sphere of urban lilt, a 
general aversion to industry, and a twisted 
sense of values fostered by alien inlluence.s that 
tend to decry our own heritage. Tackling 
these other problems was the job ideally suited 
to the genius of the youth. But politics is 
a poor weapon to fight these evils, and by 
joining sucli politics they have forfeited their 
right and also their ability to undertake these 
tasks. 

By lifting the ban on voting before twenty- 
one ycais the political wolf has already been 
let into the fold, 't he right to vote tickled 
the vanity of the youth and made them easy 
victims of the scheming politicians of various 
brands. Now there arc other disturbing 
trends looming up as a further menace to our 
social stability. Britain has recently lowered 
the voting age, and the teenagers arc now part 
of the electroaic in that country. America 
has since done the same thing. And, unfor- 


also agitating for similar reform. But any 
further lowering of the voting age in our case 
in imitation of the latest practices in the West, 
where political and social conditions difler 
rnatecially from ours, will merely lead to 
greater chaos. 

And The Dialogue 

A political meeting is about to begin its 
deliberation on the desirable minimum age 
for voting, and the proceedings start off with 
ilie following short address from the Chair— 
“Centlcmen, an important source of our 
power lies untapped to the great dctiimcnt of 
our national interests, 1 am referring to the 
country’s youth. The way wc confine them 
to the mindless routine of shouting slogans, 
putting up posters, canvassing candidates and 
so forth, is a crying shame. It W'as like con- 
demning binstcin to the sole occupation of 
teaching science to teenagers. At this rate we 
will never gel anywhere. Out poor country 
may lack cash, but not dash, and ideas. But 
to be really fruitful ideas have to be bold and 
dear, as can only come out of the untainted 
brains of the juniors. Keepinglhe.se thoughts 
in mind, will the members kindly express 
themselves on the question of lowering the 
voting age to eighteen as first step towards 
harnessing the precious youthful energies for 
the larger interests of the country”, —Up 
comes a member—“No doubt this great idea 
would cost hardly a penny to implement, but 
that is about the only attraction I see in it 
unless somebody could tell me in intelligible 
words how a youngster who has no responsibi¬ 
lities for himself, let alone a family, is going to 
decide competently what is good for the 
nation and vote”. By way of reply this igno¬ 
rant doubter, of apparently unsound mind 
which even questions the propriety of progress, 
is ousted from the meeting amidst jeers and 
universal censure, and his place is taken by a 
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«!har p looking young man who proceeds thus— 
“Friends, my other friend who got the boots a 
moment ago was no more reactionary than the 
rest of you who dare not contemplate anything 
below eighteen years as the right voting age. 
You exhibit a shaky title, indeed, for your 
claim of being progressive revolutioncrics. I 
am going to show what I mean. Acting on 
the example of the great African explorer 
Richard Burton who once lived with thirty 
monkeys to study their noises and behaviour 
and succeeded in putting together a short 
monkey vocabulaiy, I applied mystdf to the 
more congenial task of studying the human 
child. And soon I made (he startling discoveiv 
that every noise made by it is pregnant with 
the deepest meaning, constituting a superior 
language of a forceftd and highly stimulating 
kind. Afy investigations fmthcr revealed that 
the speech of a child reached the jrinnacle 
ol excellence at about the age of one year. 
Alter that the quality somewhat declines, 
ending up ultimately in ordinary adult 
language. A female child, however, seems 
able tt> hold the standard longer. As for other 
attributes ol a child, I found its vision is the 
clearest (evidence—it often smiles for reasons 
which adults fail to see); its mind is perpe¬ 
tually fresh like deep frozen meat (evidence— 
it can set up the licrccst howl without notice 
any time of the day Sl night), and its boldness 
is unsurpassed (evidence—babies hav'e been 
frequently known to have eaten caudles, 
beetle.s, stone chips, and even live cockroaches 
as mere routine). All tliis, it will be easily 
seen, leads to the. irresistible conclusion that a 
person is fittest to exercise his or her franchise 
at the age of exactly one year. I would not, 
of course, dream of lowering my recommenda¬ 
tions any further because during the first few 
months of its life the baby, lying on its back, 
secs only blank skies and Hat ceilings, and the 
situation is hardly improved thereafter when, 


crawling around, it mostly looks down at 
bare grounds. Thus the baby misses a full 
view of the world at this stage of its life and 
therefore does not properly qualify for voting 
then. The impediment, however, disappears 
on reaching the age of one year when it is 
able to stand up and see things horizontally in 
their true perspective. As regards maturity of 
the child, such points should not really worry 
us in this scientific age. If wc relish 'Instant 
Coffee’ what business wc have to object to 
‘Instant Voters’ Allow' me, gentlemen, to 
add finally that at the end of my researches I 
liad compiled a key to child language which I 
liaucled over to one of rny friends with an 
cnijuiiing mind to test it on his young son. 
lie carried out the experiment diligently, and 
despite the numerous tense moments he had 
to f.u e during the task, he was able to produce 
an accurate and comprehensive report which 
would speak for itself and settle any last 
doubts on the issue once for all. (After 
allowing an inteival for the bewildered liste¬ 
ners to collect their scattered wits the said 
report is read as under with the petmission of 
the chair). 


Evening time. Father has just got back 
home after the day’s work and locates his son 
underneath a table, sitting amidst a pile of 
loffccs, and munching one. The stuff has 
obviously been procured by no legitimate 
means. The son was almost a year old, and 
could manage a few tottering steps unaided. 
As for his abilities for expression, father 
thought he was coming up well (How well the 
poor devil had no notion). Father decides 
this was as good a time as any to put his 
friend’s theory to test. Accordingly he pulls 
up a chair, drags his son out into the open to 
facilitate conversation, whips out the code 
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from his pocket, and holding it in one hand & 
a pencil in the other poised over the pad, 
shoots off. 

Father — Busy ? 

Son — (Annoyed at the intrusion)—Yes 
Father — At a good thing too. How did you 
come by that stock-pile i* 

Son — Have one out of it if yon wish & be 
(juiet. (The fatlier refuses to be 
discouraged by his son's distant 
manner, and proceeds undaunted 
after a short pausel 

Father - I line! you in rather early to day, or 
you didn’t go out at all ^ Hope the 
pram hadn’t broken ('own or some¬ 
thing ? 

Son — I am glad you brought up the 
subject. I hadn’t gone out today, 
and for the next four weeks as from 
to-morrow, at the conclusion of 
whicli period I reckon to be able to 
stand lirrnly upon my own two legs, 
my evening engagements stand 
cancelled, I am riding that damned 
pram no longcj. I am not aware 
whether you have any plans for its 
further use in the future, near or 
distant, but so far as I am concer¬ 
ned, you can sell that junk if you 
can find a fool to buy it, to-morrow. 
Take this as official. 

Father - (After gulping three times and clear¬ 
ing his throat twice) I beseech you 
not to ])e hasty. Haste makes waste. 
Through haste kingdoms have 
fallen, and great generals have been 
baulked of their booties of battle 
which they richly deserved other* 
wise. To illustrate my point I 
could cite abundant cases from the 
ancient history of India—from 
Prithviraj to Tantia Topi. 


Son You are alluding to the actor 
fellow ? 

Father — This Prithviraj under advise is the 
same who decamped with the 
daughter of Jaichandra, king of 
Kanauj, and then died at the hands 
of Muhammad Ghori (of hallowed 
memory) in the battle of Thaneswar 
in the year 1192 A. D. The chap 
whom you have apparently in view, 
Prithviraj of the film fame, could of 
course be a descendant. 

Son — (With a careless yawn)—I see 

Father —■ Now, reverting to the subject of 
pram I perceive you have a com¬ 
plaint there. Perhaps ,you would 
care to explain ? 

Son — If you must hear, the facts are as 
under. On arrival at the public 
gardens yesterday evening 1 was 
duly decanted out of the pram, 
upon which I proceeded to push it 
around a bit when I was stopped in 
the act by that servant of yours. On 
being (questioned about his impudent 
behaviour the rascal assured me 
that his actions were backed by 
authority from the highest (quarters ; 
and on being pressed further, the 
blighter revealed the fact that this 
heinous order curtailing my freedom 
to push my own pram had emanated 
from none other than YOUR 
mother—that dessicated fossil of a 
woman. 

Father — (Exasperated) 

Aren’t you getting a little loo free 
with your tongue, sonny ? 

Son — That’s perfectly in order, brother. 

This is a free country now. Our 
Constitution is nothing better than a 
decaying package of moth-eaten 
ideas, but that bit in it about ‘free- 
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dom of speech’ is quite sound, as 
far as I can sec. 

(A chilly silence descends on the 
scene. Father sits back in a daze, 
and the son, in need of another 
toflee now, directs his gaze to the 
toflee pile. The silence, however, 
is rashly broken by the father) 

Father Barring me, the entire household 

seems to be somewhat unpopular 
with you. 

Son — I do not think much of a household 
which allows its domestics to man¬ 
handle decent little kids. And you 
are no better than the rest. Throw 
your mind back to the day of our 
first meeting. The first thing you 
did to me on that occasion was to 
pinch my nose. Such barbarous 
behaviour would shock even the 
most backward amongst the spear¬ 
swinging, drum-beating 'cannibals of 
the darkest Africa. What was 
worse, your foul example was prom¬ 
ptly taken on by Mummy. She 
would thereafter snatch at every 
convenient moment to pinch my 
nose, that officious girl. Apart 
from the various disqualifications I 
h.ave noticed in you so far, and 
which grow in number almost every 
day, I am afraid you arc also woe¬ 
fully deficient in your knowledge of 
our Constitution whose sacred pro¬ 
visions you gro.ssly violated by 
tampering with other people’s pro¬ 
perty, to wit—my nose. 

Father — (Mops his brow and makes a final 
attempt at reconciliation) Come on 
sonny, let’s quit this cross chat and 
thrash out the real reasons for your 
peppery feelings to life & things in 
general which have gripped you this 
evening. 


Son — (After weighing the proposal care¬ 
fully) 

Can you keep a secret ? 

Father — Well—yes, of course. 

Son — Mummy need not know this one. 

Father — By no means. 

(The son beckons father to come 
closer) 

Son — (In a hushed voice) 

It i.s a woman. 

Father — (Explodes) 

A w'hat ??.'* 

Son — You heard me. 

Father — At your age !!! 

Son — Love is ageless. 

(After a few moments of stunned 
silence) 

Father — Furnish details. 

Son — The other party lives next doors. 

Father — You mean that wiggling lump of a 
female child of our neighbour ? 

Son — Please stop that flagrant tongue- 
wagging at once. Where are your 
uranners ? Don’t call her a wiggling 
lump, because she is NOT a wiggl¬ 
ing lump. 

Fatlier--That’s a matter of opinion, of 
course. However, I withdraw the 
remark. But tell me the trouble. 
She has cut you out for some reason 
or other 

Son Precisely so. Since yesterday. 

I’athcr I’hc flighty creature. 

Son - (Menacingly) 

You are slipping again. 

Father - Pardon me. But what happened ? 

Son • It is a sad story. Every evening 
before dispersing from the garden, 
she would crawl over to me & give 
me a flower, pinched from the gar¬ 
den. This at the grave risk of 
being forcibly ejected from the 
grounds with future entry perma- 
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nently debarred, which the Mali 
had promised he would most cer¬ 
tainly do if he caught her wallowing 
in his Howcr beds again. 

( The son breaks ofT at this point to 
brood over the happy memories of 
the past). 

Father And you mean to say she olTcred no 
flowers at the parting yesterday ? 

Son No. She threw stones at me ins¬ 
tead. 

( Here the son suddenly starts chuck¬ 
ling most unaccountably ) 

Father You have remembered something ^ 

Son Y’ou know, although befoie opening 
up the infuriated giil crawled over 
to within two yards of me, every 
single piece of missile from her 
found its mark on that horror of a 
servant of our standing nearby. As 
for me, she nnssed me ( omplctcly &• 
consistently fiom lirst to last. 

Father — That girl ought to spend more time 
on the range instead of flirting in 
public gardens. But have you arri¬ 
ved at any conclusions yet as to why 
she decided to pebble you ? 

Son I'he occurrence I narrated to you in 
the earlier stages of our present 
meeting describing how your pre¬ 
cious man-servant trampled with 
impunity unconcern, upon my 
elementary rights to push my own 
pram, and thereby caused rnc deep 
humiliation, took place in full view 
of her. You cannot expect any self- 
respecting girl to harbour any feel¬ 
ings other than those of the deepest 
contempt towards a chap who allows 
himself to be insulted by lowly 
menials. 

Father — The situation is certainly dashed 
tricky. It provides food for thought. 


( Father picks up a toffee absent- 
mindedly and starts munching it. 
At this the son eyes the father dis¬ 
approvingly ). 

Son — Your thoughts seem to be stimulated 
only by solid foods I find. 

Fatlier — Nothin z like a bit of carbohydrate 
to energise the mind. 

( Father meditates ) 

Father — ( Corning up suddenly after a period 
of deep concentration ) It is all 
wrong. 

Son — Of course it is. 

Fallier - - I mean your conclusions about the 
cause which upset tiie girls temper. 
I incline to (lie view that the girl’s 
object o( attack in tins case was not 
yr)u but (he servant, whom she 
actually hit, and tin's will be obvious 
from the available facts. Iitiaginc 
yourself in the same position as the 
gill was in while In the act of 
pelting, yesterday evening. Out of 
the four supports in the posture of 
crawl, one was off the ground*-thc 
right hand, or possibly the left, 
providing the propellant force for 
the flying stones. In that condition 
it would have been impossible For 
her, and for that matter any one 
else irrespective of sex & age, to 
throw a stone dead ahead. If the 
right hand is in use, the stone would 
shoot towards the left, and vice- 
versa, at an angle. 

Son —■ ((jetting mildly interested ) 

What angle ? 

Father — The same angle it went. 

Son — I sec. Proceed. 

Father — The girl is also conversant with 
these special ballistic qualities of her 
missiles, having acquired the know¬ 
ledge through canstant practice on 
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the local cat in the backyard of her 
house. Now, which hand the girl 
used for the act of stone throwing ? 

Son —• The right hand, of course. 

Father — And which side of lier was the 
servant ? 

Son — Left. 

Father — ( Laughing triumphantly ) 

Now, need I go any further ? 

Son — ( Irritably ) 

There is no need for you to get 
hysterical. It is all very well. But 
why should the girl want to assault 
the servant ? 

I'ather -If you recall the episode of the 
I)rain the girl’s motive should he 
quite evident. She was avenging 
the wrong done to you by the 
fellow, at > rave ri>;ks to herself 
inhcrcjit in the acts of battle. 

Son - - ( Uplifted and deliriously happy ) 

Really Then you mean she still 
loves me ? 


Father — You can bet your last nappy on it. 
Son — What a relief. I am grateful to 
you. 

l ather — Not in the least. Glad to be of 
use. 

Son — You can have another toffee if you 
like. 

Father — Thanks. 1 will. ( Report ends) 

The august gathering is rendered speech¬ 
less by this revelation. However, the awe¬ 
struck expressions all round dissolve into looks 
of joy and veneration. Truman couldn’t have 
been as pleased on learning about the jnighty 
power of the tiny atom as were these gentle¬ 
men on discovering the unlimited political 
potential of the infant. The child sponsor is 
treated to a great ovation, and the motion to 
to demand voting rights for all citizens on 
attaining the age of one year is carried unani¬ 
mously. 




TRANSPORT PROBLEMS IN METROPOLITAN CITIES 

SATYA PURI 


The recent burning of D. T. U. buses by 
students in Delhi and agitation over acute 
shortage of transport facilities in several other 
cities should lead us to a rethinking on our 
transport policies and associated problems. It 
is true that the authorities are trying to 
mitigate the sufl'erings of people by adding 
more number of buses, providing extra buses 
at peak houis and allowing private buses to 
operate, but the problem seems to defy such 
remedies. There is a limit to the resources at 
the disposal of transport authorities. More¬ 
over every increase in transport buses adds to 
the pollution and congestion on roads. 

In every city, though passengers need 
transport at any hour of the day for moving 
from one place to another, some of the more 
important sites for which transport service 
neads caieful attention are > 

1. Railway stations, 

2. Important shopping centres, 

3. Educational Institutions, 

4. Government and private cstablislirnenls, 

5. Industrial Areas, 

6. Some prominent religious places, recre¬ 
ation centres like Cinemas etc. 

While students and youth organise and 
resort to open violence, (here are other sec¬ 
tions of society, c. g., petty, shopowners, office 
goers, indu.strial vvorkers who also suflier from 
acute transport problem. A collossal amount 
of time and energy is wa.sted while waiting for 
buses. Certain long term remedies are as 
under : 

1. The timings of different offices in the 
same locality should be so staggered that peak 
r^sh is avoided. It is found that in most of 
tht^offices and industrial establishments work¬ 


ing day is from 9 A. M.-IO A. M. to 5. P. M. 
It is another thing that for obvious transport 
difficulties quite a number of persons donot 
reach their office.s in time anti manage to 
reach home quite late in the evening. Office 
goers have to wait at bus stops for their turns 
for quite a long time. If instead, office tim¬ 
ings are made to range from S A.M.—11 A.M. 
in the morning to 4 P.M.--S P.M. in the 
evening, it will mean pressure on public 
transport will be uniformly distribixted. It 
will also mean better efficiency of employees 
and saving in their time. 

WMiat is true for offices and industrial 
areas can also be applied for shopping 
complexes, recreation centres etc. This can 
be achieved more by mutual cooperation 
rather than through Governmental or munici¬ 
pal regulations. We find, e. g., tliat in all 
cinema halls, shows arc hcltl at same intervals. 
Thus if in a particular area, there arc 4-5 
theatres, it will mean that about three thou¬ 
sand people move to and from that place at 
periodic intervals and most of them will use 
public transport service. By suitable variation 
of timings it can be made possible that not 
more than a thousand people will need 
transport at regular interval of one hour. 
Similarly if there are two hundred shops in a 
shopping complex, if all the shops open and 
close at the same time, it will mean more 
consumers and shop employees will need 
transport at the same time. If each group of 
50 shops have the same working lime, the 
pressure on transport will be reduced to one- 
fourth. 

Students of schools and colleges need quick 
and efficient transport service for carrying on 
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their studies properly, y.t the time of admission 
students from nearby localities should be given 
certain weightage along with other considera¬ 
tions. After all, how can a student study 
properly when he has to waste quite a precious 
amount of time while waiting for buses. More 
stress should be laid on providing hostel 
facilities at sub.sidised rent to college students. 
These hostels ran be of simple design and 
cheap construction inaierials. Where possible 
and adequate funds are available, stay in 
hostel should be made compulsory for college 
students. I his, ol course, is a long term 
measure and apart from the fact that it will 
mean lesser demand for transport and reduced 
pollution, it will also provide ample scope for 
proper study and extia ciitiirnlar acti\'itn.s. 

The piobicm of traii'^poit i.s interrelated 
with perple s habits aiul ways <il working. VV^e 
have in Delhi city tr.inspojt service Ojierating 
in all comets at faiily tegular inteivals. Bus 
slops ate situated at iicijucnt inieiv.al.s so 'ha* 
people prefer bus service even for short 
distances with the rt.siilt that theie is gieaier 
pressme on the bus lian<pori service 'Jian it 
can conceivably cope witli. I'or short distances. 


Other means of transport like auto-rickshaws, 
tongaas etc. should be encouraged. People 
may as well walk on foot. Frequent bus stops 
should be avoided. 

Whether private transporters should be 
encouraged or not is a subject of dispute. It 
IS true that till such time as the state transport 
authorities can adequately cope up with 
the demand, they should be allowed to lend 
their hand. Tliis, however, cannot be consi¬ 
dered as a long term measure. 

As far as possible residential accommodation 
should be provided to people as near their 
place of work as po.ssibie, e. g., we find that 
there is a lairly large concentration of offices, 
near Central Secretariat It will be a useful 
idea if in all the adjoining areas bungalows on 
Akbar Road, Ttighlak Road, Safdarjang Road 
are converted into multistoried flats for the 
use of Class HI and other Government 
employee.s. 

In conchi>;ion, it ran be said that the 
problem of transport is interrelated to several 
caller problems which the citizens of a metro¬ 
politan city like Delhi face and no problem 
c.in be solved m isolatiuri widiout the others. 
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SARDAR PATEL'S CORRESPONDENCE Vol III 
Faltering Leadership Faces A Tottering Regime 

SUBHASH CHANDRA SARKER 


The third volume of Sardar Patel’s corres¬ 
pondence covers the year 1946 when the 
principal political events were the formation of 
provincial ministries after the general election, 
the visit of the three-man British Cabinet 
Mission headed by Lord Pethick-Lawrence to 
discuss with Indian leaders the future consti¬ 
tutional set-up of independent India, the 
announcement of the Cabinet Mission’s Plan 
(which, after initial endorsement by both the 
Congress and the Muslim League, had to be 
abandoned because of a subsequent contro¬ 
versy over interpretation of certain clauses of 
the Cabinet Mission Plan between Nehru and 
Jinnah), the great popular ferment in the 
princely states, the great general strike of 29 
J«iy. the great Calcutta killing of 16 August 
1946 and the acceptance of office at the 
centre, first by Congress leaders and then by 
Congress and Muslim League leaders in com¬ 
bination. Some of these events find only a 
passing reference while others get a more 
detailed treatment in the correspondence. 
The main concern of Sardar Patel being 
bringing about the organizational solidarity 
among the members of the Congress Party, 
the broader events which more directly 
affected the citizens do not find that promi¬ 
nence as would have been the case with a 
leader less bothered by organizational matters. 
The letters convey a determination to get the 
Congress Party its due vis-a-vis the British and 
the Muslim League. That the result was not 
what the Congress had planned for was indi¬ 
cative of inadequacy of the leadership. The 
letters disclose great schisms within the 
^ongress Party from the top level downwards. 


Patel’s impatience with Nehru and Maulana 
Abul Kalam Azad is reflected in more than 
one letter. There is no particularly startling 
disclosure in the correspondence. But it does 
throw considerable light on the behaviour of 
leading congressmen during the last year of 
British rule in India which is by no means 
fiattering for them. By October 1946 the 
Congress Party had officially given up its claim 
to • represent the Muslims. The agreement 
signed on 4 October 1946 between the 
Congress, the Muslim League and the Nawab 
of Bhopal says: “The Congress does not 
challenge and accepts that the Muslim League 
now is the authoritative representative of an 
overwhelming majority of the Muslims in 
India.” Mahatma Candhi signed that on 
behalf of the Congress. After that the 
Congress was in no position to resist the 
Muslim League and its plan to partition India. 
The Congress was clearly fighting a defensive 
battle and was trying to salvage as much of 
India as possible, having come to realize that 
it could no longer fight the British or hold the 
Hindus and the Muslims together. The 
correspondence thus largely makes a dismal 
reading. There is no enthusiasm, no hope 
but a sense of helplessness at the turn of events. 

Reading the correspondence gives the 
impression of an unchanging India. Thus in 
a letter dated 17 December 1946 addressed to 
the Acting Governor General and Viceroy, Sir 
John Colville, Patel described the steps he had 
taken to e.?olve a code of reporting by the 
press of communal disturbances. Unfor¬ 
tunately, after more than a quarter of a 
century the same exigency remains. However, 
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m retrospect it is no more clear whether this 
sort of gagging of the press under the cover of 
a voluntary code of reporting has not caused a 
greater damage to the body politic than any 
factual reporting ever could have. Under the 
blanket of anonymous reporting the t'ue 
extent of the human sufTering fails to be 
conveyed to the persons corning to know ol 
the tragedy through newspapers from a 
distance. This may, and does, restrict the 
scope and willingness to adopt remedial 
measures as is exemplified by the recent 
language riots in Assam where curfew had to 
be clamped on various areas even after the 
agitation was officially railed off 

Mr. D. P. Mishra’s letter written on 11 
July 1946 to Patel paints a picture of inter¬ 
necine quarrels witliin the Uongress Party 
which by and large remains tru still after 
more than a quarter of a century. The only 
change is perhaps that in tlic course of the last 
quarter century Mi.shra changed his position 
and became an admiicr ol Nehru and his 
daughter when .she became Prime Minister. 
Mishra, who liad later hetr inc Chief Atinistei 
of Madhya Pradcsli, wrote to Patel : ‘T h^ve 
never believed in non-violence as a matter o 
religious faith, but as a matter of policy I 
have religiously followed it. Today 1 see an 
atmosphere of violence all round. It is not 
even honest belief in violence. It is all power 
politics and playing to the gallery. Congress¬ 
men, quite a large number of them, have 
become thoroughly irresponsible. At the 
very hour of victory, all the basic principles 
of Gandhiji arc being ridiculed. I had 
thought that the contemplated reorganisation 
of the Congress would put an end to all this 
confusion, but the announcement of his 
Working Committee by our new Rashtrapati 
(Jawaharlal Nehru) has dashed all my hopc.s to 
the ground. What names ! They arc our new 
statesmen ! They arc supposed to have a clear 


grasp of our political alfairs ! They arc 
supposed to pos.«es self-control in dealing with 
men and matters ! It seems to me today that 
we have been foolish in obeying you and 
remaining mute. We have been made to 
surrender without a fight. All of us are not 
job-hunters. We too have some political 
ideals and wish to see them realised. Our 
silence should not he mistaken for absence of 
active brains and warm hearts. Pandit Nehru 
wants new blood ! In this ancient land for 
thousands of years public affairs have been in 
the hands of elderly men free from passions. 
It seems to me now that public life is becoming 
Mrs Warren’s profession, wherein the elder 
one must give place to the younger one merely 
because she has become older !” 

The abandonment of Gandhi, which 
reached its culmination at the acceptance of 
the Mountbatten proposal for the partition of 
the country later, had already progressed quite 
fas as is evidenced by Patel’s doleful exclama¬ 
tion in his letter of 29 July 1946 to Mr. D. P. 
Mishra, who was then Minister for Industries 
in Madhya Pradesh, “You liave seen that the 
Madras Ministry is foiincd and functioning 
against Gandhiji’s advice. Who could have 
thought of its po.ssibihty before 1942 ? And 
yet these people claim or profess to belong to 
the (Jandhiau schotjl’' (p. 154j. 

A contemporary relevance is provided by 
the obscivation of the great Assamese political 
leader, Mr. Gopinath Bardoloi in his letter of 
18 Febiuary 1946 to the Sardar that Cachar 
should be separated from Assam—“a consu¬ 
mmation to which the Assamese people are 
looking forward for the last seventy years, 
when the district was tagged to Assam for 
administrative reasons.” Mr. Bardoloi urged 
upon Vallabhbhai to have this separation 
effected as soon as “the Congress assumes 
power in the Central Government and is in a 
position to do so” (p 196). Sardar Patel also 
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favoured the idea as is given by his letter of 1 
March 1946 addressed to Mr. Bardoloi (p 197). 
The correspondence is silent as to why this did 
not happen. Perhaps the partition of India 
and Bengal, which no Congress leader could 
envisage in 1946, pushed this issue to the 
background. Nevertheless twentysix years 
afterwards the future of Cacliar has again 
become a live political issue. But the Index 
to the volume neither lists Assam (it lists Assam 
valley) nor Cachar so that it would not be 
ordinarily possible for any reader to know by 
looking at the Index that it contains such an 
observation on such a touchy subject, 

Bureaucratic Ascendancy. 

The sad thing to note is that the Congress 
had resigned itself to being pushed about by 
the British, If some local leaders protested 
others accepted the same with equanimity. 
Wavell went out of his way to humiliate 
Pandit Govind Ballabh Pant but there is no 
reprimand from Patel to the Viceroy on this 
account (p 293). That as early as November 
1946-long before Independence and only two 
months after assuming office—both Nehru and 
Patel had been attuned to the bureaucratic 
way of functioning by the British, is evident 
from the exchange of letters between these two 
national leaders in November 1946 on the 
reemployment of INA personnel in Punjab. 
In a letter dated 16 November Nehru drew 
Patel’s attention to this matter. Patel wrote 
back that the Home Department, of which he 
was head, had not imposed any ban on the 
employment of INA personnel. He said in 
his letter of 19 November 1946, ‘ so far as the 
Home Department are concerned, they have 
insued orders in May 1946 slating that civi¬ 
lians who were formerly employed in the 
Army and had gone over to the INA should be 
readmitted into service if they were classified 
as ‘White’ and discharged ifthey were classified 
as ‘Grey’ and dismissed if they were classified 


as ‘Black’. I have already initiated a proposal 
that these orders should be reconsidered” 
(p 201). The .act, that even after several 
weeks of assuming office the Congress ministers 
did not resolve the issue of the reemployment 
of the INA personnel which was agitating the 
minds of patriotic Indians everywhere, showed 
that these tired, and in the case of Patel; ill 
congressmen had no will left to do anything 
beyond the routine by the lackadaisical 
bureaucrats. 

Perhaps tliere was another reason also 
besides old age. Each of the Congress leaders 
had assumed too many functions and become 
unable, in the event, of paying adequate atten¬ 
tion to all. Thus as Chairman of the Congress 
Parliamentary Board Sardar Patel had to deal 
with the provincial Congress leaders and their 
problems, as a member of the High Command 
he had also to deal with Congress stand on 
vital national issues. On top of this he fell ill. 
It was not surprising that he had not succeeded 
in establishing a grip over the administration 
particularly as it was rent by political and 
conmiunal differences. 

The consequences were nonethelcs.s undesi¬ 
rable for that. Unfortunately the practice of 
concentrating authority in fewer hands has not 
changed with the times. Even now there is 
no sharing of authority or division of functions 
either at the central level or at the state level, 
some chief ministers carrying nearly a dozen 
portfolios each ! 

That other eminent Congress leaders were 
equally satisfied by coming to hold office is 
shown by the exchange of letters between 
Patel and Andhra Keshari T. Prakasam who 
was at that time Prime (Chief) Minister of 
undivided Madras. Patel, who was opposed 
to Prakasam becoming Chief Minister, very 
correctly chided the Madras chief minister for 
not upholding his right to advise the Governor 
on the nomination of persons to the Madras 
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Legislative Council. Patel wrote to Prakasam on 
10 July 1946, “When the Governor said that 
he would, in his discretion, like to propose 
seven out of the nine names, with a view to 
give representation to non-congress persons, 
you should have protested immediately and 
asserted your claim to give advice regarding 
nominations, which he was bound to accept, 
according to the convention. The Governor 
has no right to provide for representation to 
non-congress persons. He has nothing to do 
with political parties. He is entitled to see 
that minority interests are represented, but to 
mcdJle with political intersits and parties is 
b“yond his scope. Apart from that, when 
India is soon going to be free, the Governor 
has to exercise his own discretion consistent 
with the coming freedom. When he read out 
seven names, then you should have said that 
you were going to propose all the names and 
that you were not going to accept his nomi¬ 
nations. W'hcn you suggested the name of 
Shri P. R. K. Sarin a, he naturally concluded 
that you have accepted his nominations, 
because he asked you to suggest only two 
names, after reading the names of his 7 nomi¬ 
nees. When the names were read out to you, 
you must have seen that there were names of 
persons, who can never be accepted by the 
Congress and it was for you to raise your 
objection at that time. It was all a sad busi¬ 
ness and we can do nothing in the matter now, 
as you say” (pp 31-32), Is it not ironic that 
despite this clear enunciation of a constitu¬ 
tional principle by one of the greatest leaders 
of the Indian National Congress, the very 
same party should have come to utilise its 
hold on the office of governor to harass and 
humiliate chief ministers AFTER Indepen¬ 
dence ? Here we see the reversion to the 
imperial practices. Incidentally it is not 

understood how this letter is put under 
"Elections to Constituent Assembly” instead of 
under "Guidance to Provinces.” 


Congress and Erring Officials 

From the copy of a letter Nehru wrote to 
all congress chief ministers on 22 July 1946 it 
appears that the congress had refrained from 
ordering a general enquiry into the atrocities 
perpetrated by the government officers during 
the 1942 movement. He wrote to the chief 
ministers that "there need not be any large- 
scale or public enquiry, but your Government 
might inquire into specific and flagrant cases 
which are well known. Such an inquiry can 
be private. Where your Government is satis¬ 
fied that there is a prima facie case of extreme 
misconduct or corruption, you might take up 
this case with the Governor and arrange for 
the reiircmcnt from service of such a person. 
It is obvious that a person against whom there 
is a great deal of popular ill-will should not 
continue in seivice. If this method is adopted, 
it should lead to the purification of the services 
as w'cll as to soothing public sentiment which 
has been rightly excited over such matters.” 
In subsequent years this wholesome principle 
of not allowing a person against whom "there 
is a great deal of popular ill will” came to be 
respected more by its violation than by its 
observance. So much so that even officers 
found guilty after a judicial enquiry arc being 
retained in service nay, promoted to a superior 
grade ! The impact of this failure to punish 
the guilty on the shattering of administration 
morale in this country is immeasurable. Indeed 
the present deterioration would have become 
largely impossible but for this condoning of 
official guilt. 

"Indian” States 

Sardar Patel was the chief architect of the 
integration of the so-called “Indian” (princely) 
states with the rest of India. The main 
events in this process did not take place until 
much later than the period covered by this 
volume. But it contains exchanges between 
Sardar Patel, some rulers, some dewans and 
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other citizens of these princely states which 
show that even as early as 1946 Sardar Patel 
had become recognized as the natural leader 
of the people, the rulers and the dewans of 
many of these states. The letters incidentally 
bring out the limited nature of the leadership 
of the political parties interested in democrati¬ 
zation of the princely states. The letters also 
bring out that many rulers were seeking the 
congress help to defend themselves against the 
British and against their own dewans ! It is 
after all not as if the rulers were all forcibly 
integrated. The letter of the Maharaja of 
Datia, dated 14 November 1946, addressed to 
Patel makes instructive reading. “At this old 
age I am insulted in all manner and my wife, 
the Maharani, has been accused of meeting 
with people and inciting them in this hour of 
my distress to-so-called lawlessness. I look to 
you for help and succour” (p 381). In point 
of fact Patel’s intervention helped the 
Maharaja. 

Poor Editing 

A word about editing. Much of this 
correspondence would be unintelligible to the 
younger generation in the absence of suitable 
introductory prefaces to letters and chapters. 
Too much of knowledge on the part of the 
readers is ^assumed to be true for all. For 
example on pages 187 to 193 there is an ex¬ 
change of letters between Colonel Niranjan 
Singh Gill and Sardar Patel which are bound 
to baffle readers unacquainted with the back¬ 
ground which is not, however, explained 
anywhere there. For obvious reasons neither 
of them referred to the matter directly in 
their letters, llicy were apparently raising 
a volunteer force for the protection of people 
(Hindus) during the communal riots and for 
the protection of Gandhiji in Noakhali. 
'Hiosc who have not lived through those days 
murder and loot would not understand 
;he matter. 


The placing of letters under the broad 
categories also is not beyond reproach. Letter 
Nos. 207 (from Azad to Patel), 208 (from 
Bardoloi to Patel) and 209 (from Patel to 
Bardoloi) have been included in the chapter 
entitled “League Exploits Situation” although 
they had very little to talk about Muslim 
League manipulation but much more about 
the internal differences within the Congress for 
which reason they should have been more 
appropriately grouped under “Guidance to 
Provinces.” 

Similarly the biographical notes could be 
made more meaningful. In some cases the 
information covers the post-independence 
period ; but in others it does not. About 
Dr. Srikrishna Sinha it is stated Inter alia 
that he was Premier of Bihar for a decade after 
independence. In fact he remained chief 
minister all along till his death in 1961 and 
not merely for a decade after independence. 
Moreover while in the case of Dr. B. G, Roy 
the editorial note makes a reference to the 
change in the designation of the state chief 
ministers from ‘Prime’ Minister to ‘Chief’ 
Minister (p 200), no sucli distinction js obser¬ 
ved while describing Dr. Sinha. The cxpla- 
natory note is not always provided where a 
name is first mentioned. Thus although 
Dr. B. C. Roy is mentioned on p 179 there is 
no note which comes alter 21 pages on page 
200. This could have been avoided by group¬ 
ing all the notes at the end of the book in an 
alphabetical order. Mr. A. K. Fazlul Huq 
was never ‘chief’ minister of Bengal before 
partition. He was ‘Prime’ Minister twice 
before partition. Again after partition he 
certainly never was chief minister of Bengal 
(which ceased to exist on 15th August 1947) 
though subsequently he came to occupy the 
position of Chief Minister of East Pakistan. 
The note mentions that Fazlul Huq had moved 
the Pakistan resolution at Lahore in 1940. 
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This is denying due credit to Huq who was 
a non-communal person and who was named 
as a Congress nominee on the Interim Govern¬ 
ment formed in 1946 (Huq did not join, how¬ 
ever). It fails to mention the very significant 
fact of his being dismissed by General Iskander 
Mirza of Pakistan because of his non- 
communal and friendly sentiments towards 
India or that even during the British regime 
also he was pushed out of Prime Ministership 
by the British Governor of Bengal to make 
room for a league Ministry which, to quote 
from Gaganvihari L. Mehta’s letter of 4 
September 1946 to Patel, was guilty of 
“inefficiency and ■ corruption and criminal 
incompetence” (p 179). In the absence of 
this vital information the readers’ understand¬ 
ing is bound to remain seriously incomplete 
and impaired. 

I am sorry to have to write these comments 
on the work of of a senior journalist who is 
supposed to have been assisted by a team of 
eminent journalists and civil servants in the 
preparation of this work. There is an unfor¬ 
tunate tendency in this country to use the 
word “editor” most loosely, thus contributing 
to the further erosion of its already eroded 
respectability. The appendix on page 383 I 
am unable to understand. The date (9 May) 
given must be a misprint, since Sardar Patel 


had not become Information and Broadcasting 
Minister until much later in September 1946. 
There is another misprint of year on p 96. 
The year mentioned in the letter written on 
18 March 1946 cannot be June 1948 ! The 
letters incidentally disclose with what great 
courtesy the British treated the Indian leaders. 
Thus the private secretary to the Viceray 
wrote to Patel on 15 April 1946, “Dear Sardar 
Sahib, there are one or two matters not 
connected with the constitutional discussions 
which H. E. would, be grateful to have an 
opportunity of discussing with you at a con¬ 
venient time. He asks whether you could 
come and sec him at 2-30 p. m. tomorrow the 
16th. If this is not convenient, perhaps you 
would let me know and I will suggest another 
time.” No doubt Patel was expected at 2.30 
p. m. on 16 April and he did go but the 
Viceroy gave an alternative in keeping with 
the standing of Patel as a leader. Sadly 
enough, it cannot be said that this tradition is 
being maintained. 

It is also curious to find that a Congress 
Ministry in Madras was being accused by the 
lecretaiy of the Youngmen’s Muslim Associa¬ 
tion, Baliapatarn, of seeking to hold municipal 

elections on the basis of separate electorates 
for the Hindus and the Muslims (p 52). He 
prayed for elections on the basis of a joint 
electorate for the Hindus and the Muslims. 





COMPARISON OF THE INDIAN JUDICIARY WITH OTHER 

LEADING DEMOCRACIES 

M. SALEEM KlDWAl 


Introductory 

After taking into account, the various 
provisions of the constitution regarding the 
place of judiciary, it seems imperative to 
compare it with the judiciaries of the two 
leading democracies of the world—i. e., Great 
Britain and the United States. 

The adoption of this comparative method 
becomes necessary because of the fact that the 
Indian constitution is influenced not only by 
the contents of the British and American cons¬ 
titutions but also, the Indian organs of 
government have tried to cite and follow the 
precedent and practices of these two constitu¬ 
tions. 

Comparison with British Judiciary 

The position of judiciary in India is entirely 
different from that of the United Kingdom due 
to the difTcrcnce in the nature of the political 
systems in these two countries. 

In the first plaee, the British constitution 
ofl’crs the most radical example of parliamen¬ 
tary supremacy. The power of judicial 
review was abondoned 'in U. K. some 300 
hundred years ago, after which the sovereignty 
of Parliament is beyond doub^. No doubt the 
judges interpret the law in U. K., but in 
Britain there is only one lawmaking body, 
namely Parliament and there are no limits to 
the authority of the British Parliament over ail 
matters and persons within its jurisdiction. 
According to Dicey : 

“If a law is once on the Statute Book, 
it is binding on the courts until it is 
a nended or repealed, and the courts 
can not declare it as void on the 
gi ound of being opposed to the cons¬ 


titution, or on any ground whatso¬ 
ever.”* 

strictly speaking the term “unconstitutional 
law” is thus a misnomer in Britain. 

VV'hile in India, Parliament is also para¬ 
mount but only within the limits of its jurisdic¬ 
tion. The fundamental rights have further 
curtailed and limited the authority and 
powers of the Indian Parliament. In the 
words of Chief Justice Hidayatullah : 

“The inclusion of the Legidative 
machinery within the ban created by 
the chapter on Fundamental Rights 
shows that the Founding Fathers were 
as suspicious as Madison, of the ambi¬ 
tion of legislatures.”- 

Thus, sovereignty which could be claimed by 
the British Parliament cannot he claimed by 
the Indian Parliament. In India, unlike 
Britain, the observance of the Fundamental 
Rights is made obligatory on the state, and the 
remedy for the enforcement being guaranteed 
through the Supreme (^ourt. 

Secondly, Britain is a unitary state in the 
truest sense of the term. The judiciary in 
U. K. is not expected to act as arbiter either 
between the Union and the units or the 
different organs of government. 

On the other hand inspite ol the fact that 
India is not a true federation but a quasi¬ 
federation, there is nevertheless, a division of 
legislative as well as administrative powers 
between the Union and the States. Art. 131 
of the Indian constitution, therefore, vests the 
Supreme Court with original and exclusive 
jurisdiction to determine justiciable disputes 

between the Union and the State or between 
States. 
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However, it does not mean that there is no 
element of similarity between the judiciaries of 
India and Britain. 

As far as the organisation of the Indian 
judiciary is concerned there is a single, unified 
hierarchy of courts with a Supreme Court at 
its head as the final court of appeal on the 
model of U. K. In this sense, the judiciary 
in India has inherited the British type of the 
organisation of judiciary. 

Similarly, the Indian constitution has 
adopted by and large the British method for 

the appointment of judges to the highest 
court. 

The advisory jurisdiction of the Supreme 
Court has also been borrowed from Britain. ^ 
Comparison with American Judiciary 
f The position of the judiciary in India resem¬ 
bles very much the American judiciary. 

As a Federal Court :— Unlike the United 
States of America, India is not a true federa¬ 
tion but a quasi-federation. However, there is 
a division of legislative as well as administra¬ 
tive powers between the Union ’and the 
States, Therefore, the constitution has vested 
the Supreme Court with original and exclu¬ 
sive jurisdiction to determine justiciable dispu¬ 
tes between the Union and the States or 
between the States.^ 

This provision differs from that of Article 
III, Sec. 2(1) of the American constitution in 
the sense that the Indian Supreme Court has 
no original purview to decide disputes between 
residents of different states or between a state 
and a resident of another state. Such disputes 
under the Indian constitution come up to the 
Supreme Court only in appeal, if the provi¬ 
sions relating thereto arc satisfied. 

As a Court of Appeal :— The Appellate 
jurisdiction of the Indian Supreme Court is 
much larger than that of the American 
Supreme Court which is concerned only with 
cases arising out of federaLjurisdiction, or w ith 
the validity of laws. 


As Guardian of the Constitutions :— In 
the United States, the constitution itself does 
not specifically vest the judiciary with any power 
to declare laws enacted by the Legislature to be 
unconstitutional. But this power has been 

deduced by the Supreme Court from its power 
to determine : 

'‘all cases arising under the constitu¬ 
tion” (Art. Ill, S. 2(1), read with Art. 
VI (2) which says—“This constitution 
shall be the supreme law of the land”. 

The argument can be best expressed only 
in the words of the fathers of the constitution 
themselves. Thus wrote Hamilton ; 

“The interpretation of the laws is the 
proper and the peculiar province of 
the courts—the constitution ought to 
be preferred to the statute, the inten¬ 
tion of the people to the intention of 
their agents (i, c. of the Legislature).”* 

Since the case of Marbury V. Madison,® 
it has come to be regarded a duty of every 
judge in the United States to treat as void 
any enactment which violates the constitution. 

“The courts can not properly decline to 
exercise it.”' 

While in India, it is true, that there is no 
express provision in the constitution to be the 
supreme law of the land. Such a declaration, 
was, however, deemed unnecessary by the 
framers of the constitution, since all the organs 
of the state are to derive powers from the 
constitution, and the constitution can not be 
altered except in the manner laid down in the 
constitution for its amendment (Art. 368). 

It is equally true that there is no express 
provision in the constitution empowering the 
courts to invalidate laws ; but the constitu¬ 
tion has imposed definite limitations upon 
each of the organs, and any transgression of 
these limitations would make the act or law 
void. It is for the courts to decide whether 
any of the constitutional limitations has been 
transgressed or not.^^ 
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The two principal limitations imposed by 
the Indian constitution upon the powers of the 
Legislature are—(a) Fundamental Rights con¬ 
ferred by Part III and (b) Legislative compe¬ 
tence. 

Thus, tlic Indian Supreme Court has the 
power to pronounce upon the validity of laws 
on the ground of excess of legislative powers 
as in the United Slates. As to the power of 
invalidating^ l.xws on the ground of contraven¬ 
tion of the fundamental rights guaranteed by 
the constitution, the Indi.an Suprein; Court 
due to no “due process” and no doctrine of 
“judicial supremacy” is weaker than the 
American Supreme Court. 

Another point of dilfercnce between the 
judiciaries of the two countries is that there is 
no Judicial dualism in India as in the U. S. A. 
Unlike the American judiciary India has a 
single judicial system. 

Besides, unlike the Supreme Court of 
U. S. A., the Indian Supreme Court has advi¬ 
sory jurisdiction also.' There is no similar 
provision in the American constitution imi- 
powering the U. S. Supreme Court to extend 
advice to tlie executive on demand. As 
Cushman points out : 

“When George Washington sent to 
the court twenty-nine questions relat¬ 
ing to the construction of a pending 
treaty, Justice Joy returned them with 
the explanation that the court could 
not answer, since to do so would be to 
exercise non-judicial power, because 
no case or controveisy was Ijrforc the 
court for disco sion.”’" 


This rule has been rigidly followed ever 
since. The constitution of India, on the other 
hand makes specific provision for advisory 
jurisdiction. 

Unlike the American Supreme Court, the 
Indian Supreme Court has no original juris¬ 
diction in cases affecting ambassadors and 
public ministers. 

Nevertheless, inspite of all these differences, 
the fact remains that the broad pattern of the 
Indian SiipTcme Court is that of the U. S. 
Supreme Court. The founding fathers of the 
Indian constitution have largely drawn upon 
the American constitution in providing a 
strong and independent court which can 

rightly be described as a guardian of the cons¬ 
titution. 

It may be said that the Indian judiciary 
stands midway between the LI. S. judiciary and 
that of the United Kingdom. 

1. Dicey, Law of the Constitution, 9th ed. 
p. 39- 

2. llidayatullah. Democracy in India and 
the judicial Process, p. 65. 

3. Cf. Section 4 of the Judicial Committee 
Act, 193 . 

4. Article 131. 

5. Hamilton, Federalist, p. 39. 

6. Marbury V. Madison (1803) 1 cr. 137, 

7. Cooley, Constitutional Limitations, 7th 
cd., p, 228. 

8. Copalan V. State of Madras, (1950) SGJ 
174. 

9. Article 143. 

10. Robert E, Cushman, Leading Constitu¬ 
tion Decisions, p. 325. 




THE MEDIUM OF INSTRUCTION 

S. KRISHNA BHATI’A 


In ancient India, education had been 
restricted to certain classes and, as such, the 
medium of instruction was not an insunnoun- 
ahle problem. In Gurukulas, Samskrit enjoyed 
the status for many centuiics. During tl»e 
Mughals’ reign, Persian gained some promi¬ 
nence in this regard. Later the British thought 
of training our people to be ellicient clerks. 
(Jn the advice of persons like Macaulay, 
English was introduced in schools and 
colleges both as the first language and as the 
inediurn of instruction. Thus our people were 
forced (o depend on English only at all levels 
and even the very thought of experimenting 
on our languages as the media was abhorred. 

The phase changed gradually with the 
advent of the struggle for independence. 
Eminent figures like Swami V'ivckacianda and 
Mahatma Garidhiji began to stress the impor¬ 
tance of the respective mother-tongue of the 
pupil as the medium of instruction. The 
upsurge was in full accordance with the views 
of eminent educationists as well as with the 
practice prevailing in Europe and many 
other parts of the world. There could be no 
second opinion on the easy intelligibility of 
the subject matter if taught in the pupil’s 
mother-tongue. Even in the preindepen- 
dcnce period, some Slates boldly came forward 
to give the benefit of this psychological factor 
to pupils and introduced the mother-tongues 
of their respective regions as the medium of 
instruction at the secondary level. In 
Mysore State, the credit goes to Sri S. N. 
Subba Rao, the then Director of Public Ins¬ 
truction, who introduced the Kannada 
Medium as an alternative in spite of the 
vehement opposition from the conservative- 
minded people. 


The Hurdle 

The first and foremost difficulty in the 
introduction of mother-tongue as the medium 
would be the scarcity of appropriate technical 
terms in the areas like science, technology, law 
and medicine. There is much truth in this 
thought. But a phased programme without 
any extreme fanaticism will definitely pave the 
way for a solution. Here ail precautions 
must be taken to sec that the progress made 
on account of the Imglish medium is not 
ham])ered. The phased plan may therefore 
be spread even over fifty or a hundred years ; 
and there should be no room for any fanatical 
hurry. 

Common Technical Vocabulary 

The mother-tongue medium has now been 
employetl at the school level by all the States 
of our country and experiments are going on 
at the college level also. But each region 
has tried to adopt its own technical terms. 
Thougli they have been borrowed mostly from 
the rich Samskrit, terms vary from region to 
region. Thus all the Slates are heading 
towards the ilanger of compartmentalisation of 
knowledge and as a result, the How of the 
educated from State to State will receive a 
death blow. It is this fear that is lurking in 
the minds of parents and it is no wonder that 
the very potagonists of the mother-tongue 
medium themselves are now trying to get a 
back-door entrance for their children into the 
English-medium schools. 

A humble suggestion in this regard is to 
aim at evolving a common technical vocabulary 
for the entire country. It does not matter that 
the working oui of this plan may take decades 
and there may occur innumerable disputes at 
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the meetings of the committees and at other 
levels during the transition period. A conso¬ 
lidation of the diflerent technical terms 
employed in diflerent regions and an honest 
attempt to find out new terms will be nece¬ 
ssary. Sarnskrit, the richest mine of words 
has been and will be a major source. In 
other cases, the help of languages like English, 
Persian and the modern Indian languages will 
have to be sought. Thus, for example, an 
electric dynamo will be a dynamo or a 
Vldyujjanoka throughout the country. 

The other difficulty is the scarcity of text¬ 
books and trained teachers. Where there is a 
will, there is a way. Now that the scheme 
has been in force at least in part, the measure 
adopted in this regard may further be acceler¬ 
ated and improved. Writers of text-books in 
regional languages should be asked to work in 
co-ordination with the Common Vocabulary 
Committee. The teacher and the taught will 
have to bear with some warranted changes 
in the technical terms during the process of 
evolution. Further, in a country like ours 
where there arc several well developed langu¬ 
ages no single language can replace English. 
This fact applies to Hindi also which can just 
be a link language of the country. Such 
being the case, the evolution of a common techni¬ 
cal vocabulary by all these means goes a long 
way in maintaining the integrity of our 
country. 

How to convince the extremists is another 
great problem which the country has been 
facing in the introduction of the regional 
language medium. A few conservative-minded 
persons are of the firm opinion that the 
English medium should be continued for ever 
on account of its rich technical vocabulary, its 
wide use in n any parts of the world and some 

N.B.—Raja Rammohun Roy first 
scientific education. Ed. 


other advantages. We can convince them by 
putting a series of rhetorical questions : How 
did languages like Geeman, French and Italian 
grow rich ? Without giving a proper chance, 
how can any language become rich ? How 
long can we retain a foreign language, when 
we have a galaxy of several beautiful and 
potentially competent languages ? Why should 
we unnecessarily force the masses to adopt an 
unintelligible language as the medium and 
make the students mug up ? Besides, we can 
add, that contact at the national level can be 
had by means of a common technical vocabulary; 
and at the international level, it can be 
maintained with the help of a class of students 
(not a mass) who should be asked to equip 
themselves with a sound knowledge of English 
and other major languages of the world. 

Some people raise a hue and cry to see 
that the English medium is wholly driven out 
immediately, yielding place to regional langu¬ 
ages. These fanatics are not conscious of 
their strong sentiments clouding their sense of 
judgement. Our languages should be gradually 
strengthened or suitably modified and then 
slowly allowed to enter the arena of battle. 
The evolution of common technical vocabu¬ 
lary which may take at least five or six decades 
will naturally bid an honourable farewell to 
the English medium. Even afterwards, if the 
English medium is found desirable for higher 
research, it cannot be branded unpatriotic to 
continue it in those few institutions for some 
time more. The replacement of English 
medium should hence be gradual in order to 
guard the progress made. Whatever be the 
medium of instruction in future, the study of 
English for modern thought and that of 
Sarnskrit for ancient thought and vocabulary 
should be encouraged. 


suggested and sponsord the use of English for 
M. R. 



WORK WORKS WONDERS 

K. B. NILAVAR 


The world is what it is today because of 
past labour. All that is great in art, literature, 
science and technology has been achieved 
by the laborious persons who preceded us. 
Each generation makes its contribution to the 
stock of the past. The accumulated know¬ 
ledge on different aspects of man’s life is 
handed down, with interest, to succeeding 
generations. If man will be able to go on a 
picnic to the Moon soon, it is not only the 
achievement of America but the contribution 

of talent, toil and suffering of many men who 
lived and worked in the past. 

Intellectual workers arc the pillars of a 

society. It is not money, nor location nor 
even the resources that iift a country to great¬ 
ness, but the brains and work that confer 
distinction upon the country. “The extent of 
a country’s resources is quite obviously a limit 
on the amount and type of development which 
it can undergo. It is not the only limit or 
even the primary limit, natural resources 
determine the course of development and 
constitute the challenge which may or may not 
be accepted by the human mind” writes W. 
Arthur Lewis. The Japanese accepted the 
challenge of the natural resources and demon¬ 
strated to the world that human ingenuity is 
superior and more powerful than other factors, 
llie maximum working capacity always 
brought men to the head of society. We 
consider Socrate.s, Plato, Descartes, Rousseau, 
Locke and Russel still live in Philosophy ; 
Homer, .Virgil, Dante, Shakespeare, Milton 
and Wordsworth in Poetry ; Aristotle, 
Galileo, Newton and Einstein in Science. We 
remember them for their contribution which 

is the result of their superior intelligence and 

hard work. 


The great men enlarged the heritage of our 
race. By their addition to the collective 
labour of the preceding generations they dis¬ 
tinguished themselves. In their passion for 
work, many great men of the past found so 
much ol work already done before them and so 
short a life span to do their own bit that every 
moment was sc’/ed in order to yield its result. 
Work became necessary for their happiness if 
not-for their existence. 

Michael Angelo had unbounded thirst for 
work. He said that the use of the mallet was 
absolutely necessary for his health. He cut 
short his rest at intervals and “rose in the 
middle of the night to continue his work of the 
day.” When he was no longer able to work 
“hr. caused himself to be wheeled into the 
Belvedere to admire the statues.” Even when 
he was blind he took pleasure in examining 
their proportions with his hands. 

Leonardo da Vinci was a draughtsman, a 
painter, a sculptor, a chemist, a mechanic, an 
author, an architect and an engineer. He was 
a man of widest intellect and perhaps the most 
univers.al venius. He was equally laborious 
and painstaking. 

Jackson, the English artist, once finished 
five portraits in a long summer day. Sir 
Joshua Reynold's passion for work was that of 
the true artist. He almost spent his life in his 
studio from ten to four daily until he became 
ill at the age of sixtysix. 

Inspite of great diligence the men of 
eminence were tormented by the feeling of 
powerlessncss to bring into their work the 
idea of perfection. \ true man of genius is 
never fully satisfied with his own performance. 
When a passer-by was admiring a statue 
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which the Flemish sculptor Duquesnoy finish¬ 
ed, the artist exclaimed “Ah, if you could but 
see the statue that is here** touching his fore* 
head with his finger. Voltaire declared that 
he could not write a single work that satisiied 
his taste. Gibbon wrote his Memoirs seven 
times and left them unfinished. Pascal wrote 
sixteen times before he handed over one of liis 
Provincial Letters. 

The great men became ^reat because of 
their discontent or from (he feeling of greater 
aptitude for other pursuits. Cromwell was a 
grazing farmer as well as a brewer before he 
emerged as a distinguished soldier. Scott, the 
novelist and Lockhard his biographer were 
both Edinburgh advocates Hazlitt and 
Thackcrary left art for letters. Lambeit, the 
mathematician was a tailor. Dr, Brown, the 
founder of the Brownonian Philosophy was 
bred a weaver. Picard, the astronomer was 
a gardener. All these men worked their way 
from small things to great by the influence of 
their genius and by the force of their will to 
work. 

James Watt was a mathematical instru¬ 
ment-maker, Arkwright, the inventor of the 
spinning-jenny was a barber, Cartwright, (he 
inventor of the powerloom was a clergyman, 
Bell was a Scotch minister. Armstrong was a 
solicitor and Wheatstone was a maker of 
musical instruments. These great men even¬ 
tually found their true vocation and bore 
up right through all their trials and difficul¬ 
ties. 

M. Louis Pasteur is an embodiment of 
an extraordinary scientific persevcrcnce. 
At seventeen he was an usher in the Lyceum of 
Beiancon. Ilis duties were monotonous. He 
did not teach the boys. He saw that they 
learnt their lessons besides keeping order in 
their dormitory. On Sundays he accompanied 
them to mass and on Thursdays he took them 
out to walk. Opportunity comes but once. 
Great men seize it and Pasteur was great. 


Pasteur was permitted to attend the lectures 
in the higher classes. He became attracted to 
natural philosophy. He was able to use a fine 
microscope of a pupil at the Lyceum during 
his leisure hours. This little incident deter¬ 
mined his future history. All the rest came 
to him with persevering application and study. 
He became a giant among scientists. 

These men of science were self-denying. 
They never worked for fortune so much 
as for scientific progress. Spinoza, 
though he refused the pension offered 
to him by Luis XIV', was so immersed in his 
studies sometimes he did not leave his room 
for days together. Robert Hooke slept only 
at tw'o or three o’clock in the morning and 
occasionally spent the entire night in studies. 
Pater, the Hungarian mathematician slept only 
two hours In summer and four in winter study¬ 
ing during most of his waking hours. Baylc 
worked for four teen hours a day for forty long 
ycais. 

Bradley, a man of great sagacity and “the 
best astronomer in Europe,” continued to 
observe the heavenly bodies at Greenwich 
until he was seventy and filled no less than 
thirteen folio volumes. William Herschel and 
his sister Caroline Lucretia exhibited 
unwearied activity in astronomical stud cs 
down to the end of their life at eighty-four and 
ninety-eight respectively. 

Perhaps there is no similar instance of 
laboriousness in the history of scientific study 
as in the life of Euler. His first treatise on the 
management of ships at the sea was written 
when he was nineteen. He continued his 
publication on mechanics, on arithmetic, on 
astronomy, on the theory of music and on 
almost every known branch of mathematics 
until he was seventy-six. He lost the sight of 
one eye at twentyeight and of the other at 
fifty-nine. Notwithstanding his blindness he 
continued to work ; for his memory marvcll- 
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ously increaied, even in his old age. ft has 
been calculated that for every fortnight 
during his forty-seven years of working life he 
made a fresh achievement. 

There are many who excel by sheer force of 
industry and by using every moment to some 
good purpose. John Dalton was of this 
nature. Like Newton he wotild not own any 
discovery except through his patient industry. 
When complimented on his discoveries at 
Manchester he observed “with regard to 
myself I shall only say, seeing so many gentle¬ 
men present who are pursuing their studies, 
that if I have succeeded better than many who 
surround me, in the different walks of life, it 
has been chiefly, nay, 1 may say almost solely, 
from unwearied assiduity. It is not so much 
from any superior genius that one man posse¬ 
sses over another, but more from attention to 
study and perseverance in the objects before 
them that some men rise to greater eminence 
than others.“ 

Some of the men who have influenced the 
world and enriched mankind have not been 
men of genius so much as men of great force, 
of purpose and infinite capacity for work. 
Inspired men certainly compose with a 
rapidity and rapture unknown to others. 


\\\ 

Shakespere, Dante, Scott, Goethe, Shelley all 
wrote with great speed. 

The success of many great statesmen and 
social workers is based on patience and perse¬ 
verance. Webster said to a friend “I have 
worked for more than twelve hours a day for 
fifty years on an average.” The radium which 
is widely used now radiates the perseverance 
and sacrifice of Madame Marie Curie. 

Wc can collect innumerable such examples 
of persons who became great by their perspira¬ 
tion and perseverance. Space prevents dwell¬ 
ing upon their remarkable laboriousness. 
Nothing comes out of nothing. Work is a 
great boon, brain and work find solutions to 
all the problems of man. 

Unfortunately we arc so much immersed 
in our socialism that wc forget about the basic 
requirements which make socialism a success. 
From—Different sources. 

1. “Genius is made and not born” writes 
Dr. Boris Nikitin. 

2. “The da> is immeasurably long to him 
who knows not how to value and use it” 
says Goethe. 

3. “Nothing great ever began great.” 
Joseph Dc Maistre. 

4. Genius is one percent inspiration and 
ninety nine percent i)crfpiration. 




JIBANANANDA DAS 

SUDDHA SATTWA BOSE 


In th’ empty field of autumn, after the rice 

Is gather’d in, a few flowers of no status 

In tl.e world bloom here and there : bluish and yellow'. 

Some notice them, some hardly look at them, 

’T is you alone, enamour’d of those nameless 
Things, did woo them with your fascinating songs, 

And in what hour of rapture, I know not, 

Captured them in your poetry delicate ! On the cold 
Night ot November even the mouse that comes 
Abroad, coated with the dust of rice. 

Hath claimed indulging lines from you, basking 
In your affection, and in the end 
Left his imprints in your heart, I sec. 

The flora and fauna of our beautiful rural 

Bengal, her river Dhan-Siri, and the landscape picturesque- 

Nature’s changeful moods, the nuances of light 

And shade, love and endearment, stand they all 

Transfigured for ever in th’ glow of your sympathy. 

That is why you could, with so much case. 

Lash out at the stupidity of man ; and deeming 
It shameful to traffic in women and thrive in th’ mortuary. 
You made yourself lone, effacing time and space, 

Refusing to bow to this century ignoble. 


( Translated from the Bengali 
by Umanath Bhattacharya ' 



RABINDRANATH ON COOPERATIVES 

DINESTI RANJAN SEN 


Being an aristocrat, Rabindrenatli might 
have felt the sorrows of the toiling millions 
of the country. His heart was full of the 
milk of human kindness. And he was sorry to 
witness the poverty of the masses. He regret¬ 
ted their sad lot. According to him, the causes 
of tlieir poverty are two-fold, one being their 
inaction and the other, excessive profitmaking 
of the rich at tlie cost of the poor. He says, 
‘‘Excessive greed for money docs more harm 
than good to the society at large.” Man is 
not free from greed but where there is exces¬ 
sive grc<‘d for profit, (he l)ittci riess of feelings 
prevails between the haves and have-nots. I'he 
society where most of the privileges are enjoy¬ 
ed by the rich deteriorates by degrees and 
ultimately saps its veiy foundalion. If we 
look to our society, we find this inequality in 
its nakedness, (he result being want of concert¬ 
ed action, disruption and suspicion. There is 
a suppressed feeling of discontent in the hearts 
ol the poor which is nt)t at all wholesome to 
the progress of the Community as a whole. 
To mitigate this evil, Rabindranath suggests 
that cooperative activities should be introduced 
amongst the masses. 

There was a time when the rich people 
would make charities which saved the poor in 
their distress. During the religious festivals, 
the wealthy were not averse to distribute lood 
and clothes to the needy. But things have 
changed at present. The rich enjoy the fruits 
of their labour, bad luxurious lives and think 
little for the less fortunate. The poet says, 
‘‘Let the poor unite under the banner of 
Cooperation which will enable them to rely 
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upon (heir own strength to battle with their 
ill-luck. Fortune will smile upon them if they 
have the faith and courage to earn their bread 
thiough cooperation. .Mere hanging upon the 
favour of the well-to-do will not, in any way, 
ameliorate their sorrows and miseries. 
Charity is good to a certain extent but it does 
not help man to depend upon bis good right 
hand.” In oiii country, man’s dependence 
upon the charily of others has destroyed the 
spirit of sclf-hclji which must be revived by 
eliciting in the minds of the people, their faith, 
in cooperative activities. This can be done by 
vigorous and sincere pi opaganda throughout 
(he country. 

In recent times, the (jovernmenl have 
promised to introduce cooperatives in most of 
the acti\ ities of the common people. But the 
crux of the problem.s is that propaganda is 
not done extensively and intcnsivHy. Steps 
should be taken to create faith in cooperation. 
Community idea is absent in the minds of the 
pco])lc. Any approach for cooperation is 
looked at with suspicion. If some people are 
bent upon starting a cooperative society, 
others keep themselves aloof and criticise. 
If, however, a cooperative thrives, there are 
many who spare no pains to undermine it. 
This sort of mentality should be eradicated by 
social workers for the good of the community 
they belong to. 

In these days, much is heard against the 
injustice of the owners of capital. Injustice 
there might be; but to cherish a militant 
spirit against them brings about a clash which 
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is not desirable nor beneficial to the sneiet /. 
Bitterness of feeling continues for further clasli. 
It is only through cooperatives ihat this clash 
can be averted. To quote Sir Daniel, we m; y 
say, ‘ Let eveiyrnan be a capitalist and tl e 
bad blood between the tich and the poor w 11 
go for ever.” 

(Jur country is now a democratic country 
Ea( h adult lias his rights as a citize i. 
Democracy succeeds in a country \%licrc tic 
people are con.cious of their rights as well is 
responsibilities. I’hey will do well if tiny t.Be. 
their first lesson in cooperatives to understanJ 
the principle of democracy. 

I’arty-feeliiig in a cooperative so* Icty c.^is s 
and in order to have smooth working, th: 
minority party also should be lepresented i i 
the Managing Commiltce as the opjiositio i 
group. This will enhance the enthusiasm c f 
the people who are apathetic lo take an ' 
interest in the cooperatives. 


i'here is another hindrance to the coopera¬ 
tive development in the rural areas. If a 
powerful man happens to be in the coopera¬ 
tive, lie monopolises all the power. Ihe rest 
of the members cither yield to his wishes or 
retire from cooperatives. In the words of 
Rabindranath, democracy is obstructed when 
there is great difl'erence between capital and 
labour. In rural areas the Mahajan and the 
sovvkar are great hindrances to the devclop- 
nicut of cooperatives. Rabindranath agrees 
with Sir Daniel Hamilton, a pioneer of coope¬ 
ratives in Bengal, who said in his Presidential 
address in the Kihai and Ori.Ssa provincial 
cooperative conference at MuzalTarpur, 1920, 
‘‘riic poverty of the masses and unemplov- 

inent among the classes.are due to the 

mediaeval limiiui- ol (he Cloveriirneat and the 
Satanic finance of tlie Mahajan—a system of 
legalised cxtoilion which is a.dtd and abetted 
bv tlie coiiits ol justice so-called.” 










THE OLDER THEORIES OF CONFLICT : AN OVERVIEW 

V. T. PATIL 

( CJoiitinucd from previous issue ) 


The idealist theory of war lias uiaintaincd 
that war is not inevitable. The idealistic or 
j ationalistic theorists believe that war would 
be avoided by having a better form of inter¬ 
nation il relations. War in their scheme of 
thinking, is an anachronism. 1 hese theorists 
jiul thcii faidi in the t^sentia! goodness of man 
and take an op'imistic view of huinan nature. 
The ro(H causes, according to this school are 
the inability of social institutions to channe!i/c 
man's (uirrgic.s into creative output, rathc^r 
than w.ir. Ihe cbsolescence of social institu¬ 
tions, (he deparavity of certain individuals or 
gicnips can be reelilied by suitable nieacures. 
It St res'es rt form, education, and if ncecssaty, 
as a last resort, tlie sanctions of fence. In 
this way, a moral and latioiial political order 
is visualized. 

The most popular vari.inl <>1 idealist con- 
< eption of war, is that which believes lli.it 
there are no inherent inslinets in roan wliicli 
make war inevitable. Professor Mcl.)ougall 
.uid Freud advanced psycliologie.d tlieoiic'- 
which assume innate instinc ts of pugnacity or 
aggrcssivent.ss j but these have lost nnicli ol 
I heir support. Whereas Ficud and MeDougall 
view war as a icsiiU of man’s aggressive 
instincts, Clabricl .Mmond argues that situa¬ 
tional and cultural factors are the primary 
determinants of w'ar.-" But even this explana¬ 
tion is not fully acceptable. Cultural arithro- 
pc.Iogists like Margaret Mead and Ruth 
Benedict in their pioneering work conclusively 
demonstrated that the very idea of ‘culture 
bound' conflict is not borne out in their field 
researches. In other words, they postulate 


that war or aggressiveness is not unique to any 
culture. It is pointed out, that in some 
culture aggression and competition are not 
approved methods of response. While in 
most others, the degree of conflict varies from 
culture to culture. 

The realist school believes that the world 
is imperfect and this is traced hack to human 
nature. The imperfections and inadequacies 
in man’s social economic, political—for that 
matter .all -institutions are no less and no 
more a reflection of his own imperfection. It 
l.iys emphasis on historical precedents, corn- 
liitied with a piagmatir: approach to problems 
in world politics. riiC most prominent prota¬ 
gonist of the icjlist school, Professor 
Morgendiau, holds the \ic\v that war is never 
mccssaiy solely to uphold moral principles, 
lie aigues that n.ilions are prepared to go to 
war- when their national interests are 
involved.’' But Professor W. T, I'o.x takes 
issue with him and argues that national 
interests !)t national seeurily ‘‘is revealed to 
mean the maintenance of the states’ territorial 
integrity anti its liasie institutions. Now which 
institutions arc basic ? Can this eprestion 
be answered except in the language of moral 
psinciple 

Thus, the realist theorists arc neutral to the 
(piestion, is war inevitable?’ They compre¬ 
hend tiie world scene as one of a combination 
of condiet and co-operation, understanding, 
and rivalry; within the framework of an 
increasing struggle for power. The realist 
theory j presumes that the goals, purposes and 
policies of nations must be pragmatic. It 
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seems to me, that a judicious approach which 
combines both the realist and idealist contri¬ 
butions will j;;o a long way in solving the prob¬ 
lems of war and peace in contemporary inter¬ 
national relations. 

To suinmaiize, tlie bellicists or romanticists 
in order to glorify the state, arc willing to 
sacrifice I lie individual. The idealists as a 
contrast who place their belief in pcrfectable 
man discount the importance of the state as a 
useful institution for the protection of man. 
The realists, in their attempt to maintain a 
neutral position, ignore the moral rpjes- 
tions which form a significant aspect of any 
explanation of war. 

Gandhi and Norman Angell 
a.s Pacifist Thinkers 

Gandhi in the twentieth century preached 
the gospel of tolerance for the establishment of 
peace and harmony among men. He believed 
in the intrinsic goodness of human nature, 
but being a ‘practical idealist’ he was also 
aware that human beings were imperfect and 
consequently, human nature is both good and 
evil. Gandhi idealized the principle of non¬ 
violent resistance into practice to which he 
gave the name, Satyagiaha. He defined this 
concept as soul-force. He does not believe in 
total and literal application i>f non-violence. 
Under certain circumstances, he would re¬ 
commend violence. Cowardice, to him, is a 
greater evil than violence. ‘T do believe that, 
where there is only a choice between cowar¬ 
dice and vii lence, I w'ould advise violence’’-'^ 
We have no quanel with his opinion as such, 
but it leaves uncxplaincil as to how one 
knows v/hether an individual refuses to act 
because of cowardice or for some other consi¬ 
deration ? How can anyone objectively know 
the inner motives of individuals 

The Gandhian technique of non-violence is 
';'of limited applicability. What about its 
-relevance for international relations ? Can it 


provide adequate security in the case of an 
armed attack by another country ? Under 
such circumstances, non-violent resistance 
would be impracticable and force must be met 
by counter-force. Like all other pacifist 
thinkers, Gandhian idea though meaningful 
and moralistic are basically in the domain of 
idealism. 

Norman Angcll’s writings ( especially Th» 
Great Illusion-^ ) try to capture the idea of the 
futility of all wars. War, under any circum¬ 
stance, defensive or aggressive is ethically 
illegitimate. He put forth the idea that eco¬ 
nomic factors were basic in the causation of 
wars. He recommended greater co-operation 
and understanding among the different peoples 
of the world. 

The doettine of pacifism is subject to criti¬ 
cism on several different grounds. One can 
argue that with the prevailing state of affairs 
in the world, it is native and unrealistic to talk 
of pacifism. Power politics, it is contended is 
the result of evil men’s machinations, which 
lead to violence and war. On this score. 
Reinhold Neihhur, in his book, Christianity 
and Power Politics, lakes a slightly diffeicnt 
but an interesting position.'^ He makes a 
strong case for a pragmatic approach and 
stresses the reality of power in human affairs 
and castigates the pacifists for ignoring altoge¬ 
ther this pervasive fact. According to him, 
justice always requires power. Justice without 
power is unthinkable. They arc an inseparable 
duo which go together. It seems to me, how¬ 
ever, that power itself is neither good nor evil. 
Power, on this consideration, is not a nece¬ 
ssary condition of justice. Moreover, ‘justice’ 
is such a misused word, that in the name of 
‘justice’ injustice has been done to peoples and 
nations, and history is replete with such 
illustrations. Nevertheless, pacifism as a 
doctrine with its emphasis on morality and 
idealism, will serve as a constant reminder 
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that there is an alternative to war and that is 
peace. 

The Just War Doctrine 

Human history is an eloquent tesfittrony to 
the fact that wars have occin red with clhtress- 
ing regularity in the past, and are likely to 
occur in the future. The doctrine f)f 'just 
wars’ involves a way of looking at the lules of 
warfare, as well as the justifications for war. 
The aim was to keep wars svithin certain 
bounds, so as to make them more humane or 
just. But, nonetheless, the vast majority of the 
traditional ethical theories regarding war had 
propagandistic purposes. The ‘just’ war con¬ 
cept was actively supported and promoted hy 
the Catholic Church which could tlu'n hold 
the valuable position of arbiter. 

The just war doctrine was refined 
considerably by medieval writers. Ambrose 
cmiceded not only the right of the 'tate 
to go to war but under t ertain ciri um- 
■ lanccs (“to resist acti\e wickedness”) thetc 
might be a moral duty to undertake it. St. 
Tlionias Acquinas-’*^ laid down the formal 
prindjiles of the just war, Jri the first ]jl.aci\ 
the righi authority, that is, the .so\eieign muM 
declare that the war is a just orn'. A sccwod 
iriterion is that a suilieicnl o; just c.mse i'N 
lequired. In the third place, the coniesl.mts 
must have rightful inlciuion so ih.it good will 
he promoted and evil be avoided. Hugo 
(irotius considcied that defence of one’s life 
and property were just.causes of w'ar. Crotius 
held further that the legality of war did not 
depend upon whether it had been formally 
declared what was of prime importance was 
the cause of the war being just. It docs not 
matter if there is no olficial announcement that 
war exists. 

By the end of the seventeenth century, the 
aspect of the medieval approach to the prob¬ 
lem of the just war, was transformed. For tlje 


next two and a half centuries, each nation 
justified its own conception of what justice 
was. Tlie wars in this period were the conse¬ 
quence of the vise of nationalism. It is only 
ill the twentieili century that systematic efforts 
to develop a body of udes were made. For 
tlie first time, it is realized that a discussion of 
justice or iujuslicc of a war becomes meaning¬ 
ful only within the fiamewoik of international 
law, 

d lu; earlier thinkers were concerned v/ith 
die c.iuses and rnc.^ns' of war. The debate in 
rcieiil ti of's has shifted to a distinction 
Ik tween aggressive’ and ‘defensive’ war. The 
.Anu iicjii doctrine ol just war states that any 
defemive w ir is just and any aggressive war 
( which upsets the status quo ) i.s unjust. But 
what constitutes a ‘defensive war’? What is 
an aergressix c‘ war i* \Vith what criteria is 
one to decide who started the war in the first 
instance ITo.v does one fi.x respoiiMhility for 
war in cases like the American iiiteivendon in 
N’iem.mi, Russia’s invasion of C-/<K'hoslovakia 
( 19('K ). and llic .Aiab-Isiaeli eonihel (1967) ? 
What constitutes a jint war, involves a value 
iudgeu'cnt. In a paitieular instance, to some 
((ic wai may b,- iinl, while to otheis it may be 
unjust. In pr.. dice it I.s almost impossible to 
make a ifoui.dion lirtvxcen ‘jusi’ and ‘unjust’ 
v.ar. T.afe till-June, 1’67 war between Israel 
and .\ral) nations as an illustration. The Arabs 
threatened Isr.ie! with extinction. 1 his meant 
(or the Israelis .i direct llireat to their survival 
as a nation and .is .i people. In such a situa¬ 
tion the use of a “preemptive strategy” 
involving co ordinated lightening air and 
ground aitai ks on the Arabs, was not a sur- 
piise. On the other hand, the Arabs too, 
have a genuine case. Israel was carved ou tby 
the^British to provide a homeland, for the Jews, 
spread over the world. In this process, the 
people of Palc.stinc, the original inhabitants 
were ejected from their liomcs to make room for 
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a Jewish state. Therefore, to the Arabs it is a 
matter of a ‘jehad’ to take back the territory 
occupied by the Jews. This involves 
a constant slate of a war of attrition and 
nerves. 

Such being the issues involved, how do we 
use ethical rr nimal criteiion to hx respon¬ 
sibility on cither parties in the conllict. ^\’hcn 
we talk in terms (»!' ethical or moral criterion 
the real dilliculty arises as to how we detci- 
mine when a choice a moral choice ? How 
can such a choice l>e accepted by others in 
its true perspective ? How can one society or 
how will any society, for that matter, accept 
any choices without imputing motives 
Hence, one observer opines that "goals have 
vanished fioni the debate. What remains is a 
tactical f|uestion of when it is proper to wage 
war, and the criterion of propriety is so 
insular that no tiilnmal would be able to 
apply it. It is small w(;nder, thciefore, that 
many now feel that tlic notion of a just war is 
a contradiction in tci fus.’’Stanley Hotl'rnan 
is also of the opinion that the "range of 
erinies that the notion ot just war is supposed 
to cover and Icgiiiini/e is Mich that the justifi 
cation itself stands cxpcsrir'-'. 

One can formulate a moral principle. But 
then ns validity lan he (jucstioned. For 
instance, tioin an ethical point ol view one 
could argue that the lightness and wrongness 
of war has to be decided by taking into 
account the apprujiiiatncss and the ustfulness 
or disutility of it in a particular situation ami 
and the availability or lack of avadabiliiy of 
all other alternative ways of action to achieve 
what is regarded as just and good. 'I he 
lihagiad Gila adds that it is the motive, the 
intention of the doer and the spirit in which he 
does it that determines the rightness and 
wrongness of an action. There are some 
scholars who argue that there is a moral 
obligation on the pan of political leaders to 
ensure operational readiness in case deterrence 
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fails, to wage war ( including nuclear war ) in 
a restricted way rather than an all-out war. 
Paul Ramsey argues that civilian targets need 
to be left out and pleads for regulated attack 
on selected military targets.-' However, 
Raymond Aron, in his book, On War points 
out that the entite idea of limited nuclear war 
is a contradiction in terms.With thermo¬ 
nuclear weapons, war appears to have out¬ 
lived its usefulness. I'o think of war in such 
circumstances therefore borders on insanity. 
Somehow, the risk of total aiinihilialion of the 
human race has made the debate on just w'ar 
stcrdc. To some, the notion ol the just war is 
an empty cliche. 

Marxian Attitude To W'ar 

I'hc .Maixian attitude to war is dotennini.s- 
tic. In the Marxian model wars arc the mani¬ 
festations of underlying economic forces. 
The modes of production as they tlcvelopcd 
are botmd to lead to class struggles and armed 
conflict between tlic I uling classes in diflerent 
nations. War to Marx is inevilab!'; until com- 
imini>m is ushered in all over the woild. lie 
rejected the concept of "the brotherhood of 
all people” Lenin called for a world proleta¬ 
rian revolution to "escape from the horrors of 
a world war. The siipcrccssion oi the bourgeois 
state by the proletarian stale is impossible 
without a violent revolution.”'^ Mao-’l'se- 
Tung called for a revolutiorr which settled 
problems through war. "War can be abolished 
only by war, and in order to get rid of the 
gun it is necessary to take up the gun...the 
world can be changed only by using gun 
barreks...political power grows out of the 
barrel of the' gun.”'- To him the whole 
world is to be recreated with guns. Conllict 
is the key ( explanatory ) variable in the 
Marxist position. W'ar is looked upon as a 
means to peace. While some actions are no 
more than necessary or useful, others are good 
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in themselves. However, Marxists do dream 
of lasting peace. When there is universal 
communism, there would be no need for 
armies, because no class war within society 
was visualized. Further, one communist 
country would not commit aggression against 
another since it knows that it is unprofitable. 

Hut this assurnptipn is hypothetical and 
with whaL we know ol the prevailing state of 
affairs within the communist world, ( that is if 
the present i.s any guide for the future ) will 
not bring any significant decrease in inler- 
soc.ictal conflict. Iwer since the Sino-Sovict 
rift and the border clashes hetween tlie two 
giants a couple of years ago. the possibility of 
war between them cannot be completely ruled 
out. The monolithic unity of the communist 
bloc of nations lias given way to what each 
communist nation considers its vital national 
interests. 

Like the bellicists, it is clear that commu* 
nist ethics liave no use for human brotherhood 
or intrinsic human dignity. The proletariat 
alone matters and for bringing it to power any 
means can atul shotild be used. Marxists in* 
from us that for the sake of futute happiness 
of the then setving proletariat, it is your duty 
to fonienl cLi'.s stniggles, promote rivd strifes 
and wars, and Hcsort to all means to seize 
power and citahlisli coiimmuLn:. The final 
seicntilu truth about man and toriety which 
Maixian theory claims lo lay baie, justifies 
tlun ( they tliink ) in tieating men and women 
as clay lo be moulded for creating what they 
consider the ideal society. 

In the light of the previous discussion, let 
us raise some questions and find out if wc 
have been able to co.mc up with any 
answers. 

1. What arc the causes of conflict ? Professor 
Jessie Bernard’*^ postulates that there are" both 
objective and subjective causes of conflict. 
Apparently, this view appears reasonable and 


closer to reality than any of the extreme views 
expressed in terms of a single-cause explana¬ 
tion of conflict. The assertion that war is the 
result of an aggressive instinct is simplistic 
because such a notion ignores the fact that 
conscious efforts are necessary to justify, plan 
and wage war. Obviously, the significant 
roles of objective and subjective factors cannot 
be overlooked in threat perception. These 
factors determine as to how individuals and 
nations react to perceived threats. For ins¬ 
tance, rhncyilidcs points out the psychological 
factors that were responsible for the Pelo¬ 
ponnesian War. The real cause of the war 
according to him was the “growth of the 
power of Athens and tlie a/arm ( fear ) which 
tills inspired in Lacedaemon.” * 

Ncvertliclcss, I’jof'cssor Jessie Bernard’s 
views though profound are not convincing. 
For many problems remain. There can be 
instances when it is difficult to distinguish 
between subjective causes and objective causes. 
How does one know when subjective causes of 
conflict become objective causes of conflict * 
Wliat are the criteria which determine the 
objective causes uf conflict ? Wiut are the 
criteiii wlficli determine the subjective causes 
of conflict Under w iiat circumstances or 
conditions do these objective and subjective 
cau-scs actually lead lo conflict ? What about 
tlic icia live potency of objective and subjec¬ 
tive canso of conflicts \\ hat about conflicts 
or wars liy accident ( This is a real 
posdbility in an age of push-button war¬ 
fare, ) 

Subjectivity or objectivity is a matter of 
perception. What is objective to one indivi¬ 
dual may tend to be subjective to someone 
else. The subjective nature of ‘objective 
reality’ points to the possibility ( and limita¬ 
tions ) of an ‘‘inter-subjective consensus” of 
what is objective. 

2. Gan conflict be traced to human nature ? 
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Human nature seems to contain both altruis¬ 
tic and ei^oistic elements. Psychologists and 
other social scientists have attempt to define 
and coinpichcnd human nature in all its 
inanifcstatiotis. Unfortunately, their ctlorts 
have not met with much success. Human 
nature is the picdicament of mankind, Man 
has made tremendous advancements in science 
and tcchn-ilogy to the extent that he has 
landed on the moon. The revolution in the 
field of medicine has assured the longevity and 
weihheiug of man. Hut, inspite of (liese 
spectacular achiev(nnent-', human natute has 
remained .in ouigm.i and man has not been 
successful ill comiug to terms with it, The 
UNESCiO preamhle which declares elociuently 
that 'wars Ix-giii in the minds of men’ pro¬ 
vides a rlui'. This me.ans that tlie prolilem of 
conflict ( war ) must be attacked liy considci- 
ing hum.m nature. Social scientists and in 
particuiar psychologists need to [niroie their 
studies on 'imman nature’ in nijer to know, 
understand and manipulate it. If as it is con¬ 
tended by s.omc that man’s !)a^ic psychic 
diivcs coiilfiljuti tow.ird the like'iliood of war, 
then the <jucslion arises as to \s by at all the 
idea of war begins, wlierc it liegins, in the 
first place ? D the idea of coiilliet begin in 
the minds of men in lcpendently of any exter¬ 
nal or sitiialioiiai inllueiices If external or 
situational inlhicncei ate crucial, then the 
Ciueslion aria;s as to what type of external or 
situational inllucnces compel men to wage 
war ? It becomes very complicated and an 
ahno.st impossible task to liinl answers to such 
intractable problems. Failure need not deter 
us, on the olln r hand, it must strengthen our 
resolve to move decisively in a direction, to 
pursue relentlessly the tprest for knowledge of 

human nature and its connection (if any} with 
conflict and war. ^ 

3. What are the goals of conflict Ancient 

thinkers assigned such goals as normative, 
ideological and material. 


4. It seems to me that the older theories 
of conflict boil down to three basic proposi¬ 
tions. 

(a) tVai is the result of evil men, of faulty 
institutions, mistakes, failures or lack of will to 
reach reasonable or meaningful compromises 
and so on. 

(b) War is a natural method of deciding 
who gels what, where, how, and so fonh. 

(c) (lonccrniiig tlie nature of the actors 

who participate in wars. Are they individuals 
or slates .’ ( Rousseau’s portion ), 

Conclusion : 

Nfost social sciciiti.Us now accept that con- 
llicls arc the jnoducL of imiltijile causes. The 
sourics of conllicl are in iuy and vatied, and 
they may he .iiialy,ii;d in many thircreni way.s, 
all of which nre likely to he at the .same lime 
useful atul artificial. I’licre is no one basic 
source of conllicl vvhidi above all cXfil.iuis 
coiillict il^eif. To comprehend conllicl through 
a single soulcc is to ignore a vaiicly of other 
factors which go into its determination. I’he 
sources of coiillict are nivlti-diminsional. A 
scholar like Dr, .Stanley IIolTmann very 
succinctly biliigs out the dilemma social scient¬ 
ists are facing today. 

I'hc use.s and the limits of social 
.science in helping us to understand 
issues such as the meaning of war and 
the frecdoin of the actors arc familiar 
and obvious. Social science, however, 
hard it tries to appear not to do so, 
does rely on causal analysis even a 
“systems” science entirely expressed in 
a few inethernatical formulas descri¬ 
bing interactions would .still be based 
on causal postulates, not necessarily 
sounder for being implicit. The dilemma 
remains the same : single cause ana¬ 
lysis is invalid, multiple causation is 
valid but too complex for scientific 
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treatment, since it is not possible to 
follow in all their meanderings the 
interrelations, among a large number 
of factors. Consequently the best 
social science can do, in dealing with 
this problem such as war, is to accom¬ 
plish a double and doubly modest task 
On the one hand, it can show ( and 
certainly it should never conceal ) the 
limits of our knowledge. On the 
other hand, it can provide tools for the 
analysis of concrete situations,®’ 
Nevertheless, if we are to gain deeper 
insight into the sources and nature of conflict, 
we need to evolve a gentral theory of conflict. 
To make proper use of the inputs of other 
allied disciplines, an inter-disciplinary 
approach to the problems of conflict will go a 
long way in the direction of developing a 
general theory of conflict. 
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WAR CRIMES IN VIETNAM 
A Study Of Nixon Administration And International Law 

N. S. GEHLOT 


There was a line and cry in India when the 
Pakistani forces ruthlessly massacred lakhs of 
people in Bangla Desh and it was the conten¬ 
tion of every right-thinking person in India 
that the war-criminals including former Presi¬ 
dent Yahya Khan should be tried for genocide 
and for the destruction of the Human Rights 
of the East Bengalis. But it is a wonder to 
note that very few people arc demanding the 
trial of those criminals, including President 
Nixon who had himself been killing the inno¬ 
cent people of North Vietnam, en masse. The 
Vietnamese had been fighting since 1946 for 
their liberation from the yoke of ‘Imperialism' 
of the Western World, 

There is no denying the fact that successive 
Presidents of Washington have been commi¬ 
tting crimes against peace, progress and 
security in Indo-Ghina, ‘I'hc Johnson administ¬ 
ration executed the policy of “burn all, destroy 
all, kill all”.in the land of Indo-China under 
which many people were killed and many 
more wounded for no reason. On March 24, 
1966 U. S, troops used plastic charges to 
blow up important places in Indo-China and 
devastated much public property in that 
region.’ Many families were wiped out and 
many houses were burnt down indiscrimi¬ 
nately. 

In the face of all these crimes the American 
people decided to end the Indo-Ghina issue. 


PrC'ident Nixon in his Presidential election of 
1968 came out with the gentleman’s promise 
‘■Elect me and I will end the war within six 
month.s.” These words were spoken in his 
election constituency, on October 13, 1968.- 

President Nixon seems to be eating his own 
words. He, instead of ending the war, used 
the terms “Vietnam Peace-Plan”, “Troops 
withdrawal”, ‘‘Vietnamization” and ‘ serious 
di-scussions” for the solution of the Indo-China 
issue.' But in all cases, he utterly rebuffed 
the public opinion of the world and suppressed 
the Liberation Movement of tlie people of 
Vietnam. In implementing his plans of suppre¬ 
ssion, oppression and destruction, lie became so 
power mad that he ignored the sacred laws, 
conventions and agreements of the “civilized” 
peoples of the world. 

The barbarous American bombings of 
Hanoi and Haiphong were again started dur¬ 
ing the period beginning April 16, 1972. This 
was done in defiance of world opinion and 
contrary to all promises of slopping the war. 
This action was also lawless and wantonly 
aggressive. 

In fact, it is no exaggeration to call President 
Nixon more of a criminal than the former 
President Yahya Khan of Pakistan. In the 
Vietnam war he was guilty of more violations of 
the laws of the international community. Since 
he resumed the American Presidential office he 
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has been constantly violating the sacred rules 
and regulations of the U. N. Agreements and 
other assurances of the international code. 

The peoples’ struggle against the yoke of 
colonialism is no more new in the history of 
mankind. From the beginning of the 20th 
century, say, prior to the Socialist Revolution 
of October, 1917, the liberation movement of 
the people was not accorded recognition in 
international society. But according to the 
principle of self-determination of the U. N. 
resolutions which were moved by the Soviet 
Union in 1966 in the fifteenth U. N. General 
Assembly, the people of any region or area 
have the right of sc!f-dclencc and self-determi¬ 
nation against colonial rule and all colonial 
possessions were regarded as “a crime against 
humanity.” ‘ 

The Icgitiinary of National laberation 
Movements and the Human Rights have been 
dearly recogiii/ed in the Articles 51 and 55 
of tlie U. N. Charter. Tlic right of self-deter¬ 
mination is also established by Art, 21 of the 
Universal Declaration of Human Rights adop¬ 
ted by the U. N. in December, 1948, More¬ 
over, the legitimacy of Liberation wars was 
also recognized at the 1954 Geneva Conference 
as “a means of peoples’ struggle against 
colonialism”. ' In brief a careful study of the 
U. N. Charter makes it clear that the foreign 
nations have no right of interference in the 
internal alfairs of other nations. The people 
of every nation has the right of self-determi¬ 
nation and for adopting their own course for 
their 4ife. 

President Nixon violated the jurisdiction 
of the Cambodian territory in May 1970 
motivated by the objective to attack North 
Vietnam. President Nixon’s action was 
described as “not an invasion of Cambodia” 
but a necessary extension of Vietnam war so as 
to protect the American soldiers in Vietnam 
and to guarantee the continued success of their 


withdrawal;'' but this ground cannot be justi¬ 
fied in the context according to Inter¬ 
national Law. His administration openly 
violated the Article 51 of the U. N. Charter. 
As a matter of fact, he took laws in his own 
hands. Moreover, the American war-planes 
including 20 gaint B-52 startofortresses have 
been aimlessly dropping heavy bombs on 
Haiphong, An I.oc and other places of 
V'ietnam with a view to crushing the aspira¬ 
tions of the people of Vietnam. President 
Nixon, instead of ending the war, has adopted 
a new trick under which he, in the name of 
withdrawal of troops from Indo-China, is 
transforming the fighting into “blind and 
machinized warfare”. It is, therefore, said 

that the present fighting is an “automated 
war” waged by machines with ground troops 

playing a secondary role.' In 1971, more 
than 7,63 000 tons of Bombs et[uivalent to one 
third of all American air attacks made in the 
second world war, were dropped in Vietnam. 
Only in November, 1971 50,000 tons of bombs 
were dropped.“ All these figures explicitly 
reveal that the Nixon Administration have 
been lawlessly attempting to suppress the will 
of the people of Indo-Lihina. In fact, this is 
a denial of the right to self-determination to 
the people of that area. In other words, the 
action of President Nixon is a violation of the 
laws which were rel’errcd to above. Moreover, 
his action also violates the laws of warfare 
which were confirmed by the Hague Conven¬ 
tions of 1864 and 1907. The Articles 23 and 
25 of the Hague Resolution of 1907 prohibit 

the wanton destruction of property and 
ruthless attacks or bombardments by any 

means on undefended cities, villages and build¬ 
ings of any country. The same conditions was 
also lepcated in the Geneva Conventions of 
1949. But the Nixon Administration has been 
wilfully blind about all these cannons and 
hardly took care to observe these recognized 
laws of ihc international society. The latest 
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U. S. announcement for minings the entrances 
to North Vietnamese ports in order to cut all 
supply lines, rail and highway, as well as 
naval routes of North Vietnam is, also a new 
offensive against the Geneva Accord of 1954 
and the principal elements of international 
law.-' 

As a matter of fact, air war in Indo-China 
is a laboratory for electric devices for the 
Americans, Para Phantom devices arc being 
used in the air raids. About 2,50,000 steel 
pellets have been used. In Laos, the plain of 
Jars populated by 5 i.OOO people is now empty. 
Sixty five villages in the Sam Ncau district 
have been wiped out by the U. S. air raids, 
and about 700 oOO people liave been made 
refugees. 

All these acts are crimes against humanity, 
peace and preservation of our civilisation. One 
can hardly subscribe to the idea that President 
Nixon and his other allies should go unpunish¬ 
ed in the world order of to-day. 

The Allied Powers, especially the European 
countries just after the second world war felt a 
dire, need for the trial of major war criminals 
who massacred the people and destroyed the 
property of the peoples of Europe indiscrimi¬ 
nately, Hence a Tribunal was set up by them 
at Nuremburg on August 8, 1948 for punishing 
the major war ctiminals. The Article 6(A) 
States that waging of war is an act of aggre¬ 
ssion and war in violation of international 
treaty is a crime at international law. The 
Article 6(b) further says that devastation of 
cities, towns or villages, extermination, 
enslavement and other inhuman acts done 
during such wars are also crimes in interna¬ 
tional law.'i 

The American troops, 400 planes and other 
war-bombers have daily been committing 
these crimes in the heart of Indo-China. For 
all these crimes, President Nixon is fully respon¬ 
sible. He thinks that the war is a chess game. 


That is why he adopted a policy of 
“Vietnamization of the War” and for which 
$ 20.8 billion was spent in the fiscal year 1969 
and $ 13,3 billion in the year 1971.12 

In the context of crimes against humanity 
and peace and the violations of the pious lav/s 
of international society in the Indo-China war, 
two questions still are of great importance. 
First, tlic jurisdiction of a state for trial of 
war-criminals is still an important considera¬ 
tion. The Nuremberg Trial justified that the 
individuals were liable to be tried for their 
war-crimes. The Tribunal rejected the plea 
of the accused that international law only 
concerned with the Mciions of sovereign states 
and provided no punishment for individuals. 
It held —“Internatioual Law which imposes 
duties and liabilities upon individuals, as well 

as upon States, has long been recognized. 

Individuals can be punished for violations of 
International Law. Crimes against Interna¬ 
tional I.aw arc committed by men, not by 
abstract entities and only by punishing indivi¬ 
duals who commit such ciiiues can the provi¬ 
sions of international law be enforced.' ” 

In this context, therefore, tjuestion of sove¬ 
reignty is no ground for protecting war 
criminals from trial. The plea was turned 
down by Hartley Shaweross in the Nuremberg 
Trial, saying that “if the defendants did not 
respect the sovereignty of other nations how 
umld they claim a sovereignty of a special 
type for themselves.”H. Kelson is also of 
the view that a State can punish the nationals 
of another State for violating the rules in the 
conduct of the war."* 

.Secondly, should the Court of the U. S. 
consider the acts of the American President 
The opinions arc sharpcly divided here. In 
fact, the Vietnam war posed a great problem 
as to whether or not the acts of the U. S. 
President violated international laws. It is a 
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general practice that the courts consider such 
issues as “political issues.” But there is no 
doubt that President Nixon exceeded his 
constitutional powers by engaging in the 
Indo-Ghina war for which the Congress never 
authorized him to commit his acts in Indo- 
Ghina in such a way, as at present, he is doing 
in that region. Some international authorities 
including Prof. LOUIS HENKIN arc of the 
opinion that the constitution of the U. S. does 
not allow the judiciary to deal with issues of 
international character.^'' It is hence held 
that the courts must remain out of expressing 
views on the conduct of foreign relations of the 
U..S. If it is so, then who wtll de.al with (he 
matters relating to international law? Who 
will protect the peace of our age ? The <^uc»- 
tions are, of course, crucial in nature. 

From above discussions, it can be conclu¬ 
ded that President Nixon and his other policy 
makers as well as war-conductors should not 
be allowed to escape from the liabilities arising 
from violations of international laws. They 
have committed the unprecedented crimes in 
the Vietnam war and violated international 
laws. A judicial body should be constituted to 
investigate the crimes of the Nixon Administra¬ 
tion and they should be punished for their 
misdeeds of the Vietnam War. 

The same demand for trial was also made 
by Bertrand Russell in 1967 after hearing the 
witnesses who were jurists, historians and 
scientists about the inhuman deeds of the U.S. 
authorities and war-locds.^^ The report of 


the International Enquiry Commission on the 
U.S. crimes in Indo-China also admittedly 
reveals that all the international treaties, laws 
and assurances were openly ignored in the 
Indo-China War.^" 

Today, the law.s of international society are 
in a precarious position. If these arc not obser¬ 
ved and their violations not restored by the 
members of the United Nations, a day will come 
when the same practice would pose a great 
challenge to peace, security and prosperity of 
the whole of humanity. Today, the peace 
and security of South Asia region is in peril 
following the presence of the imperialist forces 
of the U.S. The fighting in Indo-Ghina may 
at any time lead to the destruction of the 
entire civilization of mankind within hours. 
Hence it is the moral obligation of every 
member-state of the U.N. to urge the termina¬ 
tion of the Fighting and give the right of self- 
determination to the people of Vietnam. This 
would solve the burning issues of our time. 
Our first duty is to preserve the peace and 
security of human civilization. Moreover, 
there is also a need to define the term 
'‘aggression** and the clause 7 of the Article 2 
of the U.N. Charter, and the jurisdiction of 
the national courts for defending the interna¬ 
tional laws, for ours is the age of Nuclear 
weapons and any war between the Big Powers 
may convert our civilization to ashes at any 
moment. 
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THE SCOURGE OF BLACK MONEY IN INDIA 

SAVED MUNIR AHMED 

BLACK MONEY is generally used to disastrous. As black money is largely genera- 
denote concealed income and undisclosed ted by or associated with, unaccounted 


wealth. It springs out of an economic units 
desire to conceal the income of a particular 
transaction-wholly or partially. Income arising 
out of an illegal transaction, in the nature of 
the case, cannot be revealed. It not only 
refers to money as such but to the assets that 
were acquired through the accumulation of 
the concealed income. Thus money springs 
from unaccounted incomes which has escaped 
taxation, i. e. the income on which taxes has 
evaded. 

Tax-evasion and black money are closely 
and inextricably interlinked. While tax- 
evasion leads to the creation of black money, 
which is uitihscd secretly in business for 
earning more income which inevitably leads to 
tax evasion. Together they throw a greater 
burden on the honest fax payer and lead to 
economic inequalities and concentration of 
wealth in the hands of few people in the 
country. 

It was during the second world war that 
the terms ‘Black market’ and ‘black money’ 
came into vogue. In India the problem has 
been with us right from those days. It has 
assumed menacing proportion in the last few 
years. The problem has not sprung into 
limelight for the' first time. Flowing primarily 
from tax evasion and tax avoidance, the evil 
eating into the vitals of the economy, has 
been discussed for many years. Now a stage 
has come when even the Union Finance 
Minister has had to admit that there is a 
‘Parallel economy’ as a remit of black money. 

The effects of black money on the economy 
of the country cannot but be described as a 


deals its first casuality is the revenue, 
because it loses the tax, which would have 
come to the cchcqucr, if such transactions had 
been done in the open and duly accounted for. 
Secondly the existance of black money to a 
large extent is responsible for the infiationcry 
pressures, shortages, rise in the prices etc., in 
the economy. 

It is rather difficult to estimate the exact 
amount of black money in circulation to-day. 
Indirect evidence such as conspicuous con¬ 
sumption is, however, a clue that makes one 
suspect the existance of black money, but it 
fails to give an idea of the magnitude of the 
black money. An estimate of black money in 
India was made by Prof. Nicholas Kaldor in 
1956 which showed that during 1953-54 the 
income tax lo.st through tax-evasion was of the 
order of Rs. 200 croies to 300 crores. The 
Direet Taxes Administration Enquiry Commi¬ 
ttee (1958-59) also considered the extent of 
lax evasion in India, and observed that the 
quantam of tax-evasion, though undoubtedly 
high, was not of the magnitude indicated by 
Kaldor. But according to the Direct Tzutes 
Eiujuiry Committee, (Which is popularly 
known as Wanchoo Committee) every year 
alx)ut 1400 Crores of Rupees to 3000 crores of 
Rupees of black money is coming into circu¬ 
lation. In many cases it is difficult to 
distinguish between black money and lawfully 
used money. Even then one can confidently 
say that the volume of black money and white 
money are more or less equal. 

CAUSES OF BLACK MONEYThe 
causes which are attributable to the creation 
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of black money and its proliferation are many. 
But some of the main causes as painted out by 
the Wanchoo Committee are enumerated as 
follows :— 

1. High rates of taxation under the direct 
tax laws. 

2. Economy of shortages and consequent 
controls and licences. 

3. Donations to political parties. 

4. Corrupt business practices, 

5. Ceiling on, and disallowance of business 
expenses. 

6. High rates of Sales Taxes and other 
levies. 

7. Ineffective enforcement of tax laws. 

8. Deterioration in moral standards. 

EFl’ORTS TO UNEARTH BLACK 

MONR\'.—The Government of India appoin¬ 
ted the Income 'Fax Enquiry Committee in 
1936, which suggested some measures against 
legal avoidance of tax and Administrative 
reforms. After the independence, the CJovt. 
set up the Income-tax Investigation Comission 
in 1948, the Taxation Enquiry Commission 
in 1954 and Direct Taxes Administration 
Enquiry Committee in 1958. In 1956 Nicholas 
Kaldor made specialised study of the income 
tax system particularly tax evasions in India. 
In 1968, a committee of Departmental Offices 
was constituted by the government to under¬ 
take a study of the problem of tax-eva.sion and 
to suggest ways and means of tackling it. The 
Administrative Reforms Commission, based 
on the study of the problems of tax evasion 
made by the working group, suggested certain 
measures in its report submitted in 1968 and 
consequent on the recommendation of these 
various Commissions, committees etc., several 
changes have been made in the law dealing 
with the tax evasions. 

Despite the chages in law for curbing 
tax.evasion, the twin problem of black money 
jBsd tax evasions have, if anything, continued 


unabated. At different times parliament dis¬ 
cussed this problem. Finally, in its crusade 
against blaek money, the government seriously 
thought of bringing in measures of reforming 
the very structure of taxation and thereby 
appointed the Direct Taxes Finquiry Committee 
under the chairmanship of Justice K .N. 
Wanchoo, in 1970. The committee was expec¬ 
ted to recommend the Government, remedial 
measures, both legal and administrative to 
unearth black money and to prevent its pro¬ 
liferation through further evasion. The 
Commitce submitted the Interim Report in the 
late 1970 and Final Report in 19/1. 

Interim recommendations suggesting some 
Important steps for immediate iinplimentation 
are still under the (/ovcrnmcni’s consideration 
and have not been made public except one or 
two. The Final Report has brought out the 
ramification of the existence of Iffack money 
and methods of tax evasion somewhat elabo¬ 
rately and the recommendations are no doubt 
pragmatic. Some of the main lecommenda- 
tions are (a) ceiling on tax rates (bj control 
and licences should be kept at the minimum 
(c) the Government should finance Election 
expenses of political parties (d,i Sales I'ax 
should be replaced by selecbve excise duties 
(e) professionals should be aski d to mamtain 
auditable accounts of their incomc.s (f) expendi¬ 
ture lax should be introduced (g) Bank- siiould 
report to Income Tax Departim nt all suspici¬ 
ous accounts (h) Rent contml law should 
apply only to residential buildings and taxing 
agricultural income under Income Tax Act 
1961. 

Just as the mystery still surrounds the 
universe as to whether the egg came first or 
the hen, so remains the mystery unravelled as 
to tax evasion is the ofT-spring of high rates of 
tax or vice versa. Anyway the Wanchoo 
Committee’s recommendation for the reduction 
of tax rates in particular has been acclaimed 
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in certain quarters. In this regard what I 
feel is that under any economic structure 
evasion comes in when the rates of tax passes 
the limit which can be borne by the tax payer. 
Even a layman can understand that for any¬ 
body, in this world, the biggest incentive to 
work is the prospect of being able to earn. If 
after working hard one is not sure how much 
of his earnings he would be allowed to retain, 
it is but natural that the desire to earn should 
be killed. We need to encourage savings and 
investments to revive industrial activity, 
but high marginal rates of taxation erode the 
capacity and saps the incentive to save and 
invest. This state of alTairs calls fora reduc¬ 
tion in the tax rates. In this connection the 
Government should accept the recoraenda- 
tion of Wanchoo Committee regarding the 
rctluclion of personal income tax rates from 
a maximum of 97.75 per cent to 75 per cent. 

The d.vision of tax authority on agricul¬ 
tural and non-agricullural incomes not only 
encourages evasion of taxes but also helps in 
converting black money into white money. 
This sector of economy offer almost unlimited 
scope for camoudaging black money. In this 
connection the Government should accept the 
recommendations of recently appointed Raj 
Committee. The Committee has suggested 
the Government a tax on Agricultural Holding 
rather than on agricultural income. 

Any measure which checks the evil of the 
black money must be welcomed. It has how¬ 
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ever to be carefully examined whether it will 
cause more annoyance and hardship to innocent 
and honest tax payers, than the result sought 
to be achieved. For example demonetisation 
of currency notes. It is considered to be one of 
the most effective measures. But under the 
present socio-economic and political condi¬ 
tions it is very diflicuit to collect a large 
amount of black money by demonetisation. 
People will use all sorts of devices to get the 
black money converted into white or new 
currency. 

To conclude it can be said in many ways 
the search for black money has become highly 
philosophical. As one author has rightly 
pointed out that “it has indeed become a 
search for something in a dark room with 
eyes blind-folded.” It would be a practical 
impossddlily to eliminate all sources which 
give rise to black money. But to a certain 
extent it can be curbed with the aid of para¬ 
phernalia which is available in the Govern¬ 
ment’s armoury e. g. reduction of taxes etc. 
Tiic problem can never be solved with two or 
more fiscal measures only. It is to be attacked 
on all fronts, like rising the level of produc¬ 
tivity, awakening the moral consciousness of the 
people etc.,. Wanchoo Committee has 
recommended valuable and extremely sensible 
measures. The punitive measures alone 
cannot stop the generation of black money un¬ 
less the causes which lead to this evil are also 
removed. 
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Introduction ; 

The meaning of the word Sarvodaya is 
‘welfare of all’. The idea of Sarvodaya is to 
be found in an ancient Hindu prayer which 
means : “May all be happy. May all enjoy 
health. May all come by prosperity. Let 
none have misfortune for his lot.”' 

In modern times Mahatma Gandhi advo¬ 
cated the doctrine of ‘Welfare ot all’, “in 
preference to the utilitarian formula of the 
greatest happiness of the greatest numbcr”2j—- 
preached by Jeremy Benthan and other nine¬ 
teenth century English thinkers. While 
narrow scllishncss “lies at the heart of capi¬ 
talistic economy”*, socialism draws inspiration 
from the motto of ‘the greatest good of the 
greatest number’, which marks a progress over 
the selfish creed of capitalism. Gandhi went 
a step further and advocated the good of 
all. 

In the year 1904, while in South Africa, 
Mahatma Gandhi read John Ruikin’s book 
‘Unto This Last’ and this inllucnced him 
much. In his auto-biography (Jandhi has 
said : 

“The teachings of Unto This Last I under¬ 
stood to be : 

1. That the good of the individual is 
contained in the good of all. 

2. That a lawyer’s work has the same 
value as the barber’s, in as much as all have 
the same right of earning their livelihood from 
their work. 

3. That a life of labour, i.e. the life of the 
tiller of the soil and the handicraftsman is the 
life worth living. 

The hrst of these I knew. The second 1 


had ilimly realised. The third had nevt 
occured to me. Unto This Last made it j 
daylight for me that the second and thir 
were contained in the first. I arose with th 
dawn, ready to reduce these principles t 
practice.”^ 

Some scholars, however, have felt tha 
Gandhi discovered something more in Ruskin 
work than w.as really to be found in it, 
Subsequently, Gandlii translated the book int' 
his mother tongue i e. Gujarati, and gave i 
the title ‘Sarvodaya’. “He had boirowcd th 
word from a Jain scripture by Achary 
Samantabhadra, who lived about 2,000 ycai 
ago.”'* As is well-known, (Lindhi devoted hi 
life to the cause of the poor and down-troddci 
people of his country. After his death hi 
able and arderu disciple \hiii?ba Bhave, lia 
been continuing the unfinished work of th 
master, with the help of a few other devotee 
leaders like Jayaprakash Narayan, Dad. 
Dharmadhikari, Dhirendra Nath Mazumda 
etc. Sarvodaya may, therefore, be defined a 
the philosophy of (iandhi, Vinoba Bhave 
Jayaprakash Narayan and others. 

Like all other new theories Sarvodaya toe 
begins with a critical examination of the 
existing order, which it criticises “as a bline. 
imitation of western models”,* and as some 
thing which is not in keeping with our culture 
and tradition. The village has always bcci 
the centre of activities in India, and evei 
to-day, more than eighty percent of the 
people live in the villages. Therefore, in order 
that the people may really enjoy Swaraj i.e., 
political and economic freedom, Sarvodaya 
thinks that power should not be concentrated 
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in the hands of the city-dwellers, as at present, 
but it should vest in the villagers. 

NVhat it stands for : 

Sarvodaya stands for an egalitarian, non- 
cxploitalivc, non-acquisitivc, decentralised 
political and economic order based on dignity 
of labour, simple living and self help. In a 
Sarvodaya society people will live, it is 
visualised, in economically self-sufficient 
villages and do most of the governing them¬ 
selves. Satvodaya is against concentration of 
power, economic as well as political, in the 
hands of a few. 1 herefore, it advocates 
village economy and partylcss democracy. 
I'he Sarvodaya planners have given the 
following picture of the future society : 

“As to its general features, it is obvious 
that in such a society there will be freedom 
lor all and utmost equality ; there will be no 
classes and no castes ; no exploitation nor 
iniusticc ; and equal opportunity for each for 
fullest self development. Man will be the 
centre of such a society, but self-interest will 
not be the basis of social organization.’''' 

Gandhi was considerably inHucnccd by the 
Tolstoyian idea of ‘bread-labour’ which 
explains the importance given to manual work 
in the Sarvodaya scheme. 

“In the economic field, all wealth, 
including land, will be considered as common 
property to be used for the good of each and 
all ; there will be no distinctions of capital 
and labour ; and profit, lent, interest and 
wages will lose their meaning and disappear ; 
every one will work for society according to 
his capacity and receive from society in 
accordance to hit needs and in consonance 
with the needs of his fellow mcn”.^ 

riiouth ultimately Sarvodaya aims at 
‘Rajya-Mukti’ i.e., a “society free from all 
administration”^^', it wishes to attain the goal 
through a process of gradual decentralisation 


and progressive growth of self-reliance on the 
part of the masses. The ideal, completely 
non-violent society, will be “made up of 
numerous self-sufficient autonomous villages 
with no coercive authority above these, the 
villages themselves having as their sovereign, 
moral authority ; with rules and administra¬ 
tion being confined only over things not 
persons ; with complete freedom from police, 
army, law courts taxes and centralised pro¬ 
duction”.^' 

But to begin with the Sarvodayaites want 
to establish a ‘predominantly non-violent 
state’, in which the land in each village will be 
jointly owned by the community and all its 
affairs will be managed by a Panchayat 
( council of five members ). There will be no 
political parties and all the decisions will be 
taken unanimously or, in case when this is 
not possible, by drawing of lots. In matters 
concerning other communities, there will be 
co-operation among all concerned at different 
levels, c.g. regional, district, provincial etc. 
In this way, ‘‘Sarvodaya seeks to build a new 
society on the foundations of (he old spiritual 
and moral values of India and attempts to 
mcci the challenge of the contemporary 
problems. 

Sarvodaya and Marxism : 

A marked similarity between the Sarvodaya 
and Marxian ideologies can be observed even 
on casual ex unination. Marx undertook a 
detailed study of capitalism and arrived at the 
conclusion that under this system the workers, 
who actually produced all wealth, were 
thoroughly exploited by the owners of capital. 
Man, according to Marx, is essentially a 
producer and his freedom consists in free 
productive activity. But capitalistic mode of 
production enslaves the worker to the machine 
and alienates him from the product of his 
labour, hii own self and his society. The 
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concept of class conflict ( based on economic 
interests) as the motive force of history and 
the theory of surplus value are profound con¬ 
tributions of Marx which help us in under¬ 
standing the processes of human civilization 
and economic operations. 

On the basis of these discoveries Marx and 

his associate Engels came to the conclusion 
that salvation lay in abolition of private 
ownership of the means of production and in 
establishment of social control over them. 
Therefore, they gave a clarion call to the 
workers all over the world to rise in revolt 
against capitalism in order that a socialistic 
system, in which man would be able to pro¬ 
duce freely and thus “realize his creative 
nature in a life of leisure”could be ushered 
in. Marx and Engels arrived at socialistic 
ideas through scientific enquiry and analysis— 
for they showed that whereas all wealth was 
produced by human labour, under capitalism 
the workers got only a small share of what 
they produced. That is why, their socialism is 
called scientific socialism as opposed to the 
other brands of it, which are based on 
compassion, charity or religious sentiments. 

We find that both Sarvodaya and Commu¬ 
nism keep to'abolition of the state ( which is 
based on coercion ), abolition of exploitation 
and establishment of a new economic system 
based on the principle, ‘from each according 
to his capacity and to each according to his 
needs’, as their common goals. In such a 
society, both the ideologies believe, man will 
live in freedom and engage himself in the 
pursuit of higher ideals,—intellectual, cultural, 
aesthetic, moral,—of life, wherein lies the true 
purpose and meaning of human existence. 
Because of this similarity of outlook many 
people think that Sarvodaya is Communism 
minus violence, for while the former insists on 
a strict adherence to non-violent means, the 
latter permits, rather prescribes, violent ones 
foi* attaining the objective. This is an over« 


simplification of the issue and does not stand 
the test of closer examination. For obvious 
reasons it is not possible to discuss this point 

in details here ; however, we should like to 
examine some of the basic points of difference 

between Sarvodaya and Communism. 

While the philosophy of Communism is 

called dialectical materialism, which means 
that it considers matter to be primary and 
mind secondary i.e. something which evolves 
out of the interactions of material forces 
working in nature, Sarvodaya philosophy is 
cent per cent idealistic. Sarvodaya shares the 
Upanishadic view that ‘everything is the 
manifc-station of the supreme reality’'*. God 
alone is real, that is what the Upanishads 
teach. It is therefore, clear that the world , 

outlooks of these two systems arc fundamen¬ 
tally opposed to each other. 

The second point of difference lies in the 
fact that while class antagonism is the motive 
force of history according to communism, 
love and co-operation is the motive force 
according to Sarvodaya. According to 
Marxism economic interests determine the 
behaviour of man and conflicting economic 
interests result in social conflicts too. It is 
through the interactions of these conflicts that 
progress of civilization takes place. Gandhi 
does not agree v/ith this view. For him (iod 
is love and it is the power of love 
that works behind the whole process of 
creation. This has certain important practical 
implications, for class conflict is bound to 
result in violence and strife and finally to 
suppression of one group by the other, whereas 
a philosophy of love cannot admit of any 
such possibility. Inspite of these basic 

differences, however, both the ideologies arc 
intensely human and both show great concern 
for suffering man all over the world. 

Gandhian Analysis of the Colonial 
Economic system : 

Like Marx Gandhi too made a thorough 
study of the economic operations—though in 
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a different context. Marx saw the miseries of 
the exploited working class in the nineteenth 
century English society when it was experien¬ 
cing the birth pangs of the Industrial Revolu¬ 
tion. History placed Gandhi in a different 
setting. He witnessed the exploitation of a 
colony by a mighty industrial and mililaiy 
power. Naturally, the findings of his study 
were of a different nature. Anmitananda Das 
has given an account of the nature of 
Gandhian economic discovery, of which the 
following is a brief outline.' ' 

In the pre-colonial state there was a 
harmonious division of labour between 
agriculture, village handicraft industries and 
luxury industries of the cities. In the iregin- 
ning the western traders appeared at the scene 
as purchasers of luxuiy products of the cities, 
but this did not harm our economy. At the 
next stage the colonial powers acr[uired mining 
and plantation interests, which they operated 
with the help of forced labour, and also 
destroyed the luxury industries of llie cities to 
make room for export of their home products. 

It i well-knov\n that the fingers of the 
weavers of Dacca were cut in order to ilesiroy 
(he world-famous weavingindustry of that place- 
(iradually, as the mass factory jiroducis of 
western countries started flooding the colonial 
markets the kindigtreous industries were des¬ 
troyed as they could not compete with them. 
The villagers were thus left with only one 
occupation i. c. agriculture. 'I'his gave rise 
to unemployment and underemployment. 
Tinally, the domestic capitalists enteied into 
the market and completed the ruin of the 
economy. This “shift from village handicrafts 
to factory products implies (a) that a greater 
number of people arc robbed of their occupa¬ 
tions than find employment in the factories 
and (b) that in consequence of the high 
capital-labour ratios the employed workers 

get fairly high wages especially as compared 


to the disgiised unemployed villagers."'* 
Therefore, as Dr. Buddhadeva Bhattacharyya 
has said : 

“The problem of all problems that con¬ 
fronted India during the British Raj was 
I’OVliRTV and Gandhi reacted sharply to 
the crushing efTcct and demoralizing influence 
of grinding poverty of the masses of the 
country.”'' Gandhi thought (hat industrialisa¬ 
tion iva"; mainly responsible for the poverty 
of the masses as that led to concentration of 
wealth in the hands of a few city-based capita¬ 
lists. Devdatl.t Dabholkar has rightly 
commented, “fJaiidhiji could well see that the 
economic fate of Indian masses would be 
mainly decided in the villages."'' 

The Remedy Suggested : 

J his analysis leads to (he logical conclusion 
that “the economic policy of colonial regions 
must be aimed at dismantling the typical 
cxisiing economic order prevailing in such 
areas and erecting the foundations of a new 
economic order in which the exploitative 
elfcci of factory-manufactures and the parasitic 
eflect of the urban-rural relations will be 
eliminated.”' ' .As an .ansuer to ibis challenge 
Gandhi advocated the setting up of a new 
economic order based on limited wants and 
scll-sulhrient village economy. Ilis stand 
against machines and large-scale industries has 
to be understood in this context. Much 
before independence this question was debated 
in the Indian National Congress, which was 
divided on this issue. Many top leaders 
including jawaharlal Nelrru, Subhas Bose, 

M. N. Roy, were in favour of industrialization 
of the country, whereas Gandhi strongly 
opposed it, thorrgh the intensity of his opposi¬ 
tion diminished in course of time. 

The Charkha i. c. the spinning wheel, 
symbolises Gandhian approach to the 
economic crisis in India. The Charkha is not 
an obscurantist fad, as many people suppose 
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it to be, but it is the answer devised by 
Gandhi to the challenge of organised large- 
scale industries. Gandhi knew that the 
spinning wheel was not the best method of 
production but he was convinced that it was 
the best available method of distribution. Tt 
enabled people to earn some amount, how¬ 
ever small tliat might be. fie said : 

‘‘The cardinal facts to realize arc that 
there is already terrible fotced unemployment 
among the toiling millions in that they have 
no wotk for at least four months in a year. 
Once that is icali/cd, surely it follows that not 
a moment should be lost in bringing work to 
these millions so as to utilize their idle 
hours.”‘‘0 

Gandhi was not opposed to machinery as 
such but he objected to it on the ground that 
it led to concentration of wealth in a few 
hands. "What is ind'-strialism”, he asked, 
"but a control of tire majority by a small 
minority?”'' Therefore, Sarvodaya envisages 
sclf-suflicient economic units comprising of 
villages. It does not, however, rule out trade 
and commciTc but it holds that, as far as 
possible, each village should produce the 
things of its day to day rccjuircmcnts. Accor¬ 
ding to Sarvodaya a complex industrial 
civilization is inccnsisleul with a non-viclent 
order. In this respect it dilFets from the 
communists who advocate inclustilalisation for 
better standards of living. 

How to Achieve this Ideal: 

We have examined, thcuigh briefly, what 
type of society the Sarvodayaites want to 
establish. Also wc have seen that Sarvodaya 
rejects the Marxian theeny of class antagonism 
and insists on adherence to non-violent means 
for achieving its'idcals. It believes that good 
results cannot conic out of bad means. Sarvo¬ 
daya compares means and ends to seeds and 
plants respectively. Just as good plants can¬ 
not grow out of bad seeds, in the same way, 


Sarvodaya believes, good results cannot be 
achieved through violent methods. Of course, 
from the Marxian point of view it may be 
argued that "revolutionary ethics has its own 
criteria and norms.”^*’ 

In refutation of the charge that they 
indulge in violence and all sorts of objectiona¬ 
ble activities the communists might say that 
the "worst crimes in history have been 
committed in the name of God, religion and 
puisuit of .spiritual salvation, and merely the 
fact that revolutionary ethics has been pressed 
into service in some cases by the communists 
to make out a case for what to many appears 
indefensible acts of inhumanity in the name of 
dialectic unity of the opposites docs not settle 
the issue.”'’ But let us examine the methods 
prescribed by Sarvodaya for reaching the goal 
of social justice, bor, mere enunciation of an 
ideal becomes meaningless unless a practical 
method of reaching the goal is also shown 
simultaneously. 

Varna—Vyavastha 

In place of class struggle Sarvodaya believes 
in Varna-Vyavastha. In ancient India the 
whole population was divided into four groups 
or classes viz. Brahmins (scholars and priests), 
Kshatriyas (warriors and statesmen), Vaishwas 
(tradeis) and SueJras (nicnials). This is known 
as Varna. Vyavastha or classification of popu¬ 
lation on tlie basis of work done. In the 
Sarvodaya scheme Varna-Vyavastha docs not 
mean a return to the old caste system, which 
in course of time, degenerated into an instru¬ 
ment of .social inecjuality and oppression. 
Vinoba says: 

"What I mean to say is that those who 
object to the words Varna and Varna- 
Vyavastha need not be startled at Gandhiji’s 
use of them. W'^e are not concerned with 
words but with their content : (a) Equal wages 
for all work, (b) Absence of competition, and 
(c) A system of education which takes the 
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fullest advantage of the hcrcditory capacities 
of the people—these three constitute the 
essence of Varna-Vyavastha. In our opinion, 
this is all that is needed in a non-violent social 
structure.” 

Trusteeship : 

The concept of trusteeship is based on the 
Hindu ideal of non-possession (aparigraha). 
Gandhi held that all that a man possessed, 
including his physical and mental qualities, 
should be used for common good and not for 
satisfaction of his personal needs. Through 
this device he hoped to solve the problems 
created by concentration of wealth and econo¬ 
mic power in the hands of a few capitalists 
and land-lords. He said : 

‘ Supposing I have come by a fair amount 
of wealth, cither by way of legacy, or by means 
of trade and industry—I must know that all 
the wealth docs not belong to me ; what 
belongs to me is the right to an honourable 
livehhood, no better than that enjoyed by 
millions of others. The rest of my w'ealth 
belongs to the community and must be used 
for the welfare of the community.”*^ 

Trusteeship tries to strike a balance be¬ 
tween the claims of the owners of property on 
the one hand and the Just demands ol the 
exploited multitude on the other. To dislodge, 
without use of force, the capitalists and land¬ 
lords from their present positions is not an 
easy matter. At the same time, the just 
claims of the poor workers and peasants can¬ 
not be ignored. The result is a compromise, 
which Gandhi believed, would meet the ends 
of justscc. Let the rich retain their wealth 
but let them use it for the poor. 

Vinoba has coined another word, 
‘Vishwastavrithi’ (the attitude of confidence), 
to be used in place of the term trusteeship, 
as according to him, the latter word has cer¬ 
tain undesirable associations. Pyarclal, 
Gandhi’s secretary and biographer has given 


the following outline of trusteeship as corrected 
and approved by Gandhi. 

“1. Trusteeship provides means of trans¬ 
forming the present captalist order of society 
into an egalitarian one. It gives no quarter 
to capitalism, but gives the present owning 
class a chance of reforming itself. It is based 

on the faith that human nature is never beyond 
redemption. 

2. It does not recognize any right of 
private ownership of property except in as 
much as it may be permitted by society for its 
own welfare, 

3. It does not exclude legislative-regula¬ 
tion of the ownership and use of wealth. 

4. I bus under statc-rcgulated trusteeship, 
an individual will not be free to hold or use 
his wealth fur selfish satisfaction or in disregard 
of the interest of society. 

Just as it is proposed to fix a decent mini¬ 
mum living wage, even so a limit should be 
fixed for the maximum income that could be 
allowed to any person in society. The differ¬ 
ence between such minimum and maximum 
incomes should be reasonable and equitable 
and .variable from time to time so much so 
that the tendency would be towards oblitera¬ 
tion of the difference. 

6. Under the Gandhian economic order 
the character of production will be deter¬ 
mined by social necessity and not by personal 
whim or greed.”- '* 

The theory of trusteeship has been criticised 
by many on the ground that this is a clever 
device through which the rich can continue to 
retain their wealth. It will not be fair to 
attribute any such motive to Gandhi though 
it is doubtful if this method can reaIly|work 
in a world in which there is so much selfish¬ 
ness, greed and mad pursuit of meterial 
appurtenances of life. So far we have not 
come across any tangible evidence of its having 
worked anywhere, excepting, may be, in stray 
cases. It may also be noted that some scholari 
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have commented on Gandhi’s association with 
the rich capitalists and landlords,though 
there is no evidence to suppose that this 
compromised his egalitarian stand. 

Satyagraha 

Gandhi developed a unique technique of 
mass action in the form of non-violent 
Satyagraha, wliich he used with rernaikahlc 
success on various occasions. Not that earlier 
nobody else had thought of non-violent moral 
protests based on adherence to (ruth. In fact, 
among otheis, Socrates and Jesu3 Christ may 
be said to liavc practised this by holding on to 
what they believed to be true and just. But 
Gandliian Satyagraha is a technique of non¬ 
violent mass action without any parallel in 
history. Kven the mighty British Government 
was shaken by it. Before coming to India 
Gandhi used this technique in South Africa to 
protest against introduction of a law j'whieh 
required all Indians m Transval to get them¬ 
selves icgisicied with huger prints like 
criminals.”-’' 

Satyagraha is based on the Hindu concepts 
of Irulii, non-yiolcnce and self-suffering, and 
from the Gandliian point of view, it is one of 
the many forms of ‘appeal’ which aim at 
arousing the ‘dormant good’ in man. One 
who practises Satyagraha docs not harm his 
opponent but he invites sull'ering to himself 
with the object of arousing the opponent’s 
conscience. 'I’iiis requires great courage, self- 
sacrifice and restraint. It should be under¬ 
stood that all forms of mass action which arc 
only outwardly non-violent are not Satyagraha. 
An action may be outwardly non-violent but 
at the same time it may not be based on truth 
and self-sacrifice. A Satyagrahi (one who 
practises Satyagraha) tries to make his oppo¬ 
nent realise his mistake. Therefore, he too 
has to make every effort to understand the 

* Satyagraha literally means adherence 

to truth. 


opponent’s point of view. This may not be 
the case in other kinds of non-violent agita¬ 
tions. Prof. N. K. Bose says : 

“In course of a long life, Gandhi tried to 
apply the technique of Satyagraha to the 
solution of various kinds of problems. There 
were altogether three large-scale nation-wide 
movements for the assertion of political rights ; 
the Non-Cooperation Movement of 1921 ; the 
Salt Satyagraha and Civil Disobedience Move¬ 
ments of 1930 and 1932 ; and Q,iiit India 
Movement of 1942. Besides these there were 
perhaps forty small-scale movements for the 
assertion of civil, social, economic or religious 
rights all over India between the years 1921 
and 1942.”-' 

It has been questioned whether Satyagraha 
can be effective under all circumstances. 
More specifically, doubt has been rai.scd 
regarding the clfectiveness of non-violent 
methods for bringing about social changes. 

(fandhi firmly believed that Satyagraha could 
be effective under all circumstances. But some 
scholars have cited specific cases when peace¬ 
ful resistance has failed. Stanley Maron, for 
example, says : 

“ 1 he Nazi regime and its persecution of 
the Jews is a paramount example of a totali¬ 
tarian system, based on passion and invulner¬ 
able to moral pressure. 'I'herc were 
innumerable examples of self-sulfcring and of 
non-violent resistance, yet they had no notice¬ 
able effect other than to increase the cruelty 
and degradation of the slaughter.”'*" 

From the Gandhian point of view, 
however, it may be said that failures of 
Satyagraha were due to its faulty practice and 
not to some inherent defect of the technique, 
Gandhi laid down the following conditions 
for success of Satyagraha : 

“1. The Satyagrahi should not have any 
hatred in his heart against the opponent. 2, 
The issue must be true and substantial. 3. 
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The Satyagrahi must be prepared to suffer 
till the end.”^ * 

And he believed that if all the conditions 
were properly observed, the result was bound 
to be succccssful. 

The present Sarvodaya leaders do not 
seem to rely much on this technique. In the 
recent years no mass Satyagraha has been 
organised by them for removing the evils 
facing the society. Their principal method, 
now-a-days, seems to be verbal appeals directed 
to the privileged class. But it seems to us 
that to bring about a social reform, particu¬ 
larly in respect of property relations, 
application of some sort of pressure or coercion 
is necessary. Though according to Ciandhi 
Satyagraha is never coctcive many scholars 
have argued that it docs contain an element 
of coercion. - Even Jawaharlal Nehru, 
Gandhi’s political heir and one of his greatest 
.\dinirers, has said : 

“.can anything be greater coercion 

than the psychic coercion of Gandhiji which 
reduces many of his intimate followers and 
colleagues to a state of mental pulp 

Much research has been done and is still 
being done on non-violent techniques of social 
change but opinions differ as to its universal 
effectiveness. There is no doubt that the vast 
majority of the people would prefer non¬ 
violent means, to violent oites, if that could 
serve the purpose. Satyagrah, fasting etc. 
have shown a new path to the violence-ridden 
world. Therefore, it will be worth while to 
give them a fair trial. The following remarks 
of Horsburg appear to reflect a balanced view 
on this matter. 

“The increasing use of non-violence in 
major internal disputes has been widely noted 
and acclaimed. But even those who recognize 
that it is largely due to the development of 
military technology seem reluctant to almit its 
full significance. Modern weapons make 
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armed insurrection increasingly difficult. la 
many parts of the world violent revolution is a 
certain recipe for defeat. What I am sugges¬ 
ting is that if the theory of deterrence is sound 
a corresponding development is to be expected 
in struggles between national communities.”** 

In this context it may not be out of place 
to recall how Ciandhi was able to control, 
without use of force, communal riots in Bengal 
just before independence of India. The 
tribute paid to lum by Lord Mountbatten, the 
then Governor-General of India, may be of 
some interest to the readers. Tliis is what 
Lord Mountbatten said in a letter written to 
Gandhi : 

“In the Punjab we have 55,000 soldiers and 
large scale rioting on our hands. In Bengal 
our forces consist of one man, and there is no 
rioting. As a serving officer, as well as an 
abininistralor, may 1 be allowed to pay my 
tribute to the C^nc Man Boundary Force, not 
forgetting his Second in Command, 
Mr. Suhrawardy,”'' 

Bhoodan : 

The story of the birth of the Bhoodan 
(land-gift) movement is rather a fascinating 
one. On April 18 19.51, Vinoba Bhave 
happened to be in a small village, Pochama- 
palli, in Nalgonda district of Andhra Pradesh 
a Slate in Southern India. This area was the 
scene of violent dislurbdnccs caused by 
communists who wanted to solve their land 
problems by force. The poor Harijans 
(untoucliables) of Pocha.napalli requested 
Vinoba for one acre of land for each family. 
There were eighty families, so eighty acres of 
land were required. Vinoba first explored the 
possibility of finding some Government land, 
for distribution. Having failed in this, he 
then appealed to the local landlords to donate 
eighty acres of land far the poor Harijans. In 
response to this appeal one Mr. Ra nichan lra 
Reddy offered one hundred acres of land. 


8 
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This was how the Bhoodan movement 
started."* Vinoba says : 

“There are some 5 crores* of landless 
people in our country. For them we require 
five crores of acres, about one sixth of good 
land available in India. In case these cal¬ 
culations cornc out to be incorrect I would 
demand again more land. For what I want 
is that tlicrc should be a complete redistribu¬ 
tion of land and property, as also of power.” " 

I'he idea of land-gift gave rise to the ideas 
of other forms of gifts, such as dedicating 
one’s life to the cause of the society 
(jeevandan ), co-sharing of village assets 
( Graiudan ), property-gift ( Sampattidan ) 
etc. The reader may be interested to know to 
what extent the Sarvodaya scheme of collec¬ 
ting different kinds of gifts for distribution 
among the poor has succeeded. So far 4.2 
millions acres of land have been received as 
donation under the Bhoodan ( land gift ) 
scheme, of which 1.2 million acres have been 
distributed among 460,000 landless families, all 
over India. l^cveral thousand villages have 
come under the Gramdan scheme, and as 
already explained, a new type of life, based on 
community ownership of property has been 
started in some of the villages. It is believed 
that several thousand persons have dedicated 
their lives under the Jeevandan ( life gift ) 
scheme and are working for the cavjse of 
Sarvodaya. About 40,000 miles have been 
covered on foot by Vinoba and others to ask 
for voluntary gifts of land property. 

Evaluation ; 

Sarvodaya is a unique and honest attempt 
to solve the problems facing the social, politi¬ 
cal, economic and moral life of man. 
Communism ( or Socialism ) too is a similar 
idealogy which has great appeal on the masses 
all over the world. That it is a practicable 

• 1 crorc- ten millions. 


system and a living ideology is amply proved 
by the fact that it has already spread over “a 

huge territory.comprising more than a 

quarter of the Earth’s land surface, with a 
population of more than 1,000 million, ( one- 
thiid of mankind Even in places where 
this system docs not exist it has large follow¬ 
ings, and considerably influences the social, 
economic and political life of the people 
concerned. 

Earlier the Sarvodayaites useil to think that 
their ideology and communism were funda¬ 
mentally dillerent from each other and that 
there could be no meeting ground between 
them. In the year 1950 Vinoba likened the 
dilTerence between S.^rvodaya and Communism 
to that between a living and a dead person 
lespcclively.'' But in 1957 ‘ he spoke of 
Satvodaya and Communism coming close to 
each other and there being no permanent 
conflict between the two itleologits.”'" 

Both .Sarvodaya and Coinunmism believe 
that capitalism is a spent foice an.I that its 
days arc numbered. Inspite of their afriuence 
the capitalist societie.^ have failed to do justice 
to a large section of their peoples, who 
actually produce the wealth with the sweat of 
their brows. This becomes clear fiom the fact 
that there exist glaring disparities of incomes 
among tiic dillerent sections of the people 
concerned. While the incomes of the top 
twenty percent of the people in the U.S.A. , 
the U.K. , Ceylon and India varies between 40 
to 50 per rent of the total amounts earned in 
these countries, a paltry^ 4 to 7 per cent fall to 
the shares of the bottom twenty per cent.*' 
Add to this the ‘black money’ or parallel 
money’ owned mostly by the affluent classes. 
The Direct 'I'axes Enquiry Committee feels 
that in India “the income on which tax was 
evaded for 1968-69 can be estimated at a 
figure of 1,400 crores”*® though they have 
admitted that it could be anything “from 
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Rs.lOO crorcs to Rs. 15,000 crorcs”,—accor¬ 
ding to the “estimates furnished in the course 
of replies*’^ '* to their questionnaire. It is no 
wonder that it creates havoc in the economy. 

Of course the performance of the commu¬ 
nist countries falls far short of what the 
founding fathers might have dreamt. In the 
Soviet Union, for example, a new social 
stratification is believed to be taking place. 
Asok Mehta, an eminent Indian socialist 
leader, says : 

“It has been pointed out that currently 
two or three male diildrcn bom to a profe- 
s<.iona! or adiiiinistralive man can count on 
iea(bii)g tlie same level as tlie father, whereas 
only one in t.ve!ve of children horn to peasants 
could hope to reach the profcssioiial-adininis- 
tralive J<vfl. Contraiy-uise, less than one in 
live tjf ;ons horn ii;to favouicd homes was 
f(;(ed to do manual labour whereas almost 
eight out of tcti eliildien of peasants earned 
ilieir living that way.' Nevcitheless it can¬ 
not be dcnieil that there is mudi less scope for 
teonoii'ic txploitation under comxmmisin. 

It is true that capitalism to day is not what 
it was, say, a hundred years ago. It has 
undergone a lot of changes, mostly as a result 
of the pressures exercised by organised working 
( lass movements. If Marx were to come back 
now, lie \\ou!d have surely niodilied many of 
his earlier pronouncements on capitalism. 
Vet, the basic nature of capitalism continues 
to exist. In short this may be said to be 
exploitation of labour by' the owners of capital. 
Bernal ha» rightly said ; “ The existence of 

classes and the exploitation of the poor by the 
rich have been for 4,000 years the most out¬ 
standing fact of social life.' In the western 
countries the workers enjoy a relatively high 
standard of living, but this does not mean that 
they arc no longer exploited. Had there been 
no capitalistic exploitation they would have 
enjoyed much better standards of living, and 


greater freedom of work. Inspite of heavy 
taxation and antimonopoly measures taken by 
the states, concentration of wealth and econo¬ 
mic power in the hands of a minority is con¬ 
tinuing, if not increasing. 

In India, while over a period of cigh years 
(1960-61 to 1968-69) the real per capita 
income increased by only 4.9 per cent, in 
the year 1968-69 it declined by 0.3 per cent, 
as compared to the previous year’s level.* * 
On the other hand iiispite of socialistic objec¬ 
tives and stale planning, “of the total paid-up 
capital, 44 .1 percent was held by 75 groups 
(Indian and non-Indian) and the proportion 
ol assets of 75 groups to non-(iovcrnment and 
non-b.uiking companies worked out to 46.9 
per cent.”'' Speaking before the U. N. 
Clonference on Trade anil Dev'clopmcnt 
(U\LTAD.3), leccndy held in Santiago, 
Cliiie, Mr. Robert MCN’amara,' the World 
Bank rrisidcnt is icported to have said ; 
“In India, tlicic l.as been pirgiess in overall 
gross nalicnal [iroiluct griowth during the 
past decade, hut to-day some 40*),, of the 
entire population—200 million people live 
beneath a jiovcriy' liiic defined as the point 
at whicli serious malnutrition liegins. And 
the evidence is that the poorest 10% of the 
nation —50 million people have not only not 
shared in the progress of the decade, but have 
grown poorer,” ‘'' 

It has been s.aid that Gandhi preached a 
philosophy of poverty. That this is not 
correct is proved hy' the fact that “In 1935 be 
had suggested a monthly' inconic of at least 
rupees thirty as a basic minimum for a family 
of five if the minimum necessaries are to be 
provided. If we broadly assume that prices 
have increased ten times since then (they have 
in fact, increased more) the minimum for a 
similar family today will be Rs. 300 per 
month giving an average per capita annual 
income of Rs. 720 at current prices.”*® The 
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per capita income at current prices was 
Rs. 54?.3 in 1968-69. 

Capitalism is plagued with certain prob¬ 
lems that cannot be overcome without a 
radical change in the entire set up. Even in 
England which is one of the best capitalist 
countries, unemployment is a chronic problem. 
The number of registered unemployed workcis 
there cro.'.sed the one million mark in January 
this year (1972). In the (J. S. A. inspite of an 
improvement in the position, .*‘.7 per cent of 
the labour force continued to be unemployed 
in February this year. Throughout 1971 the 
unemployment rate there was about 6 pci 
cent. In India, whereas the number of 
unemployed weie ten millions in 1965, the 
Institute of Population Stu lies predict an 
addition erf fiftynine million job seekers during 
the cuircnt decade. Also no lover of humanity 
can remain unconcerned of the fact that a 
large number of people all over the world 
live in shacks or on pavements. In India, 
according to ihe Minister of State for Housing, 
there are some 83.7 million people who are 
“homeless or vvithout adeciuate shelter.”’" 
Generation after generation these unfortunate 
creatures live (and die) in hovels or on the 
open fields and footpaths. In the metropolitan 
cities of this country twenty to twenty five 
percent of the population live in such condi¬ 
tions. The number of pavement dwellers in 
C]alcutta alone is 200,000.’’ One million 
people live in the slums of Bombay, where the 
density of population is 45,000 per sq. km.— 
the highest in the world. It is doubtful if 
these problems^ w'hich arc mainly the results of 
industrialisation, can be solved in the tradi¬ 
tional way through e.xpansion of large scale 
industries. It appears that the Sarvodayaites 
are right in their ernph.asis on development of 
village economy, which will enable majority of 
the people to live a decent, though simple, 
life in natural surroundings. 


But the crucial point is can peaceful 
methods bring about the desired social and 
economic changes ? In other words, will the 
Sarvodaya techniijue of revolution work ? 
Different scholars have expressed different 
opinions on this question. As is well-known, 
Gandhi consistently claimed that his method 
could work in all situations. It cannot be 
denied that his technique brought about 
tremendous changes in the political set-up of 
India, though several other factors also 
contributed to the result. Gandhi did a lot 
to arouse mass consciousness in India. Under 
his leadership the political movement, which 
was earlier confined to a limited section of the 
educated middle class, became a mass move¬ 
ment of great dimensions. This led Nehru to 
dt.scribc him as “the symbol of India’s 

independence and militant nationalism.”"- 
It is true that in certain cases e. g. in the 
U. S. A, and in South Africa where the 
coloured people are fighting against racial 
discriminations, the Gandhi.an technique has 
not worked well. Even in India towards the 
end of his life Gandhi complained that “the 
non-violence that was offered during the past 
thirty years was that of the weak”, wliercas 
true non-violence was “non-violence of the 
strong.”"” Implied in this is the position that 
his technique can become perverse in the 
hands of wrong persons. Only a few months 
before his assassina'ion, in course of his after 
prayer speech of July 7, 1947 he again said : 

“Non-violence is my creed. It never was 
of the Congres<i,'....Let me make one thing 
clear. I have frankly and fully admitted that 
what we practised during the past thirty 
years was not non-violent resistance but 
passive resistance which only the weak offer 
because they are unable, not unwilling, to 
offer armed resistance.”®^ 

This sounds like lamentations of a frustra¬ 
ted leader, But tp understand why the 
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prophet of peace and social revolution spoke 
in this manner and virtually admitted failure 
of his creed we have to take note of two 
things, namely, communal-riots that engulfed 
the sub-continent at that time and his moral 
break with the Congress leadership which 
agreed to the partition of the country in order 
to come to power. Vincent Sheean has 
described the communal situation in the 
following words : 

“One of the greatest catastrophes in 
modern history, perhaps in all history, was 
taking place. . . .In Delhi itself the capital of 
the new nation, murder was rife. No street 
was safe.And the same thing was 
happening in Pakistan too. 

Thai he was not happy with the perfor¬ 
mance of his political heirs is well-known. It 
is believed that he “was cautiously preparing 
to launch a new revolution/’ ’so that the 
new rulers might not ‘‘lapse into the pattern 
of their former masters.’’- ‘ Flad Candhi 
lived for some more years it is quite possible 
that he would have achieved new successes in 
tliesc fields. As it is he was able to control 
communal riots in Bengal and Delhi by his 
physical presence on the spots. This shows to 
what extent the character and personal appeal 
ol individual leaders can inllucnce the 
behaviours of large groups of men. 

In recent years the cxpciiments jnadc by 
Sarvodaya leaders like Vinoba Bhavc and 
Jayaprakasli Narayan have further confirmed 
the belief that at least in certain situations 
man is capable of changing his heart and 
sacrificing his narrow sclf-iutercst, if the right 
approach is made.* 

It is however necessary to judge the issue 
in a much wider context. The achievements 

* This refers to the giving of land by land¬ 
lords and surrendering, at the instance of 
Sarvodaya leaders, to the authorities by the 
dacoits of Chambal Valley (Madhya Pradesh). 
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of Sarvodaya are no doubt quite impressive, 
but they fall far short of the requirements. 
Land received under Bhoodan is less than ten 
per cent of the target and even all this is not 
good, cultivable land. In many cases the 
donors have given disputed or uncullivable 
land in oider to retain, more securely, the 
good holdings under them. That is why all 
the land received could not be re-distributed. 

As already suggefted, Sarvodaya optimism 
is based on its concept of human nature. 
Man, according to Sarvodaya, is inherently 
good. In this Saivodaya appears to go wrong, 
for man is a mixture of both good and evil. 
Had man been only good how could the 
present evils arise ? Therefore, some scholars 
feci that Saivodaya “flounders on the rock of 
complex human personality.’’-'^ 

Let us see what Freud, the noted psycho¬ 
logist, has to say about human nature. 
Speaking about the aggressive instinct of man 
he says : 

‘ One wmjld probaldy meet with but little 
oppo'-ilion if one were to a'-cribe to animals 
instinct vxitli such an aim as this. But to 
introduce it into the human constitution seems 
impious ; it contradicts too many religious 
prejudices and social conventions. No, man 
must be by nature good or at least good- 

natured.Unfortunately, the testimony of 

history and our own experience do not bear 
this out, but rather confirm the judgment that 
tlic belief in liie goodness of man’s nature is 
one of those unfortunate illusions from which 
mankind expects some kind of beautifying or 
amelioration of their lot, but which in reality 
bring only disaster.” ’ -' 

It is highly doubtful if the rich as a class, 
will give up their wealth so easily, unless in 
some way, they arc compelled to do so. This 
need not necessarily involve violence and 
bloodshed, for as already suggested, non¬ 
violent techniques can also exercise const- 
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derabic pressure. If the capitalLsts know that 
the vast majority of the people arc going to 
rise against them, then they may not have the 

courage to ofFer resistance vvitli force. In the 
year 1931 (Jandhi said : “No person can 

amass wealth without the cooperation, willing 
or forced, of the people concerned.”' " If all 

the people refuse to cooperate with the 
exploiters exploitation will automatically come 
to an end. Reriiard Shaw talked in the same 
vein when he said ; 

“If on the issue of Socialism versus Capita¬ 
lism all the prtdetasians were for Socialism and 
all the capitalists fttr capitalism, Capitalism 
would have had to capitulate to overwhelming 
numbers long .rgo.”''' 

Unfortim.ately this does not happen and 
exploitation goes on with the full support and 
cooperation (jf the exploited class. In tlte 
business hottses, in the factories and mills, in 
the government olli^'es and in the armed 
forces, it is with the help of the proletarians 

that the acts of expl.'ilalion are committed and 
upheld. 

T he Sais edas aitrs .are f|ulte aware of the 
consequer.ces that will follow in case their 
methods fail. This Is what Jayaprakash 
Narayan, a toji Saivoduya leader, has said : 

“.if non-violence. is to conquer 

violence, it must work faster. Otherwise 
events will overtake it and violence will 
(jvcjwlulin r.cii-vioknce. There are urgent 
problems facing the people ; if non-violence 
docs not solve thrm soon, history will not 
stand still for the non-violent workei.”''- 

Nobody will dispute that violent methods 

arc too dangerous in the modern age. Even 
the commun'sts are reviewing their strategy 
and reconsidering their earlier stand on the 

inevitability of war. That in the nuclear age 
war will he too dangerous and will cost several 
hundred millions of htiman lives, cannot be 
ignored ty any re.sponsible leader of the 
people. It is time that the conscience of the 
world is aroused at least for ihc survival of 


man on this planet. If the world can waste 
$ 2,0C0,000 million a year on military build 
up can it not do something for the welfare of 
the common people ? Human misery can be 
considerably reduced if a part of this money is 
diveited to constructive work. 

The best of men—philosophers, poets, 
scientists, social reforineis, religious leaders etc. 
— of all ages and of all places show the greatest 
concern for human w'cll-being. This is a 
tradition which man has been cartying on 
ever since the (lays of Buddha, who gate up 
his llircmc and family life for the cause of 
suffering man. It is tiue that the common 
men and women all over the world are guided 
by their self-interests and (hat violence w’ill 
remain in society as lotig as narrow self- 
interest v\ill dominate our lives. Satvodaya is 
surely rendering a good service to man by 
trying to make him lealize the importance of 
non violence and love for a happy and fiuitful 
human existence. But as violence is fust 
committed by the rich exploiters, it is first 
of all their duly to give a lead in the matter. 
1 hey should stop exploitation and only then 
non-vii^Ieiue will have a chance of siicress. 
But even to-day, the piivileged class spares no 
pains to maintain the status quo. Almost 
everywhere, the moneyed class makes use of 
the administration, the police, the law courts, 
as well as the politicians and professionals in 
their favour. In India there exists a wide¬ 
spread suspicion that American money has 
bet'u used to influence the electorate in favour 
of certain political parties. All the.se raise 
serious doubts regarding the possibility of 
bringing about changes peacefully through the 
ballot box. 

The rich cannot be allowed to take shelter 
under non-violence. After all, the larger 
social objectives cannot be allowed to be 
vetoed by small group of capitalists and land¬ 
lords, in the name of non-violence, which can 
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function only in a proper environment. That 
Marx advocated a social revolution for crea¬ 
ting the environment in which man could 
enjoy freedom and live in peace and harmony, 
is very often not appreciated. This gives rise 
to a lot of misunderstanding about his stand. 

It is time that we realize the impoitance of 
enlarging our sclf-intercrts in such a way that 
the self-interest of others loo arc accommo¬ 
dated. I'agore rightly said : 

“We have our personal self. It has its 
desires which struggle to create a world wheic 
they couitl liave their unrestricted activity and 
satisfaction. While it goes on we discover 
that our self-realization reaches its perfection 
in the abnegation of self. This fact has made 
us aware that the individual linds his meaning 
in a fundamental reality which is the moral 
and spiritual basis of the realm of human 
values. 

If Sarvodaya can help in treating tliis 
.IW.1 eness .irnong the rich, its message shou'd 
he (onsidcred to have yielded fr\iits. 
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Current Affairs 


Pending Court Casas 

A Calcutta Daily paper has given front 
page position to the complaint made by a 
South 24 Parganas cultivator of West Bengal 
about a court case he instituted in the Alipur 
sessions court eight years ago. Uptil now he 
has had only dates and hearings without any 
progress of any substantive importance. The 
poor farmer is now thinking about giving up 
the case for he does not think he can 
continue with it any longer. 

There are so many pending cases in the 
courts of W^est Bengal that most people think 
many times before going to the court for 
redress of their lawful grievances, riicrc are, 
first of all not enough courts, judges and 
magistrates to hear all the cases quickly and 
finish with them. Then there are the court 
ollicials who delay and postpone all cases for 
a consideration or for the sheer joy of it as 
may happen. The newspaper referred to has 
opined that even the walls in the courts 
charge a fee if a poor litigant so much as 
wished to lean against them. The pcskars who 
fix dates for the hearing of cases or for their 
adjournment are for ever only too willing to 
oblige those parlies who freely grease the 
palms of corrupt handlers of court files. They 
charge a fee for fixing as well as for unfixing 
the dates of cases and nothing progresses in 
the courts as there arc always some interested 
party who wants an adjournment of a case. 

The number of pending cases in the Alipur 
criminal court would be about 10000. This 
court has jurisdiction over an area of 22098 sq. 
miles and a population which is over 2 
million persons. 


Bank Protection below Farakka 

As the Ganga-Padma complerc down stream 
below the Farakka barrage shows ominous 
signs of large scale erosion which might even¬ 
tually destroy even the barrage itself, the 
Government is taking up a scheme for river 
bank protection works which will cost 15.5 
crorcs to strengthen the river bank for about 
thirty miles below Farakka. Dr. K. L. Rao 
who is the Central Government Minister in 
charge of this matter was warned by the 
construction engineer in charge at the time 
of fixing the lay out of the barrage and other 
connected works regarding the unsuitability of 
the location of various important construc¬ 
tional installations ; but Dr. Rao did not 
choose to consider those objections and 
ordered the completion of the plans according 
to his own decision. Now that this is going to 
cost more than 15 crorcs of rupees to save the 
barrage without any guarantee of success, the 
same Dr. K. L. Rao would be still holding the 
reins in regard to whatever would be done. 
We have no knowledge of what the Central 
Government find in their Ministers, who have 
no successful achievements to their credit, and 
allow them to carry on as all knowing demi 
gods even after their wrong decisions cause 
great losses to the nation. 

Coal-Mine Workers 

Sri Siddhartha Shankar Roy has pointed 
out that many coal mine owners have not paid 
the dues of their workers, even the contribu¬ 
tions to their provident funds for long periods 
and that these dues should be realised by 
deductions from their management compensa¬ 
tion monies when these arc paid to them* 
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Coal mine workers, of course, are difficult to 
identify or to locate precisely as the persons to 
whom one must credit certain dues. Quite 
often the same person is found to be working 
in more than one mine and there are occasions 
when the worker is found to be present and 
at work in different places by some mysterious 
process of achieving a magic feat of possessing 
more than one personality. FiVen under 
government management the possession of 
more than one personality may continue. 
When government managed the Calcutta 
Corporation there were complaints about 
payments made (o non-existent workers and so 
fojth. In China a person received his 
pension from the imperial Chinese government 
for one thousand yeais. This proves that the 
laws of nature can be kept in abeyance by 
buieaucratic directives. Government control 
of industries and economic institutions for the 
purpose of introducing a pattern of socialism 
in India would not, we hope, introduce 
novel problems of meting out fair play and 
Justice to the public at large. Charters of 
demands have so far been simple and easy to 
understand. But people arc progressively 
becoming conscious of the existence of hitherto 
non-existent dimensions of their needs and 
their rights. It would surely complicate 
matters for those whose job it is to satisfy 
demands. 

Fifty Years Hence 

We arc told we shall barely have sitting 
space for all those who will populate the Earth 
in 2023 A. D. There will be not enough 
food for everybody nor enough clothing and 
other necessaries of life. People would have 
to live in castles in the air floating high up in 
stratosphere or in floating cities built on great 
rafts provided with food growing fields and 
farms for poultry supply and animal husban¬ 
dry. One may even plan the development of 
underwater or sabterrancan centres of human 


habitation. Terra firma will no longer be 
large enough to accommodate all the peoples 
of the earth and people will have to live in 
the most impossible and unearthly places out 
of sheer necessity. But by that time power 
generation and supply will have reached 
culminations that will have satisfied all 
retiuiremcnts of power for all consumers in 
land, sea or air. Nuclear power plants and 
methods of transmission of power through 
space should become fully developed within 
the next two decades. Life, therefore would 
be quite bearable in the giant submarines or 
space , crafts and people could be born, grow 
up, live long and useful lives without ever 
coming upto or down to the Earth excepting 
as tourists from time to time. Researches will 
be carried on to assure supplies of water and 
air, also to make it possible for humans to 
live without consuming all that quantity of air 
and water which they now use up to remain 
alive. A new age is on its way to come to us 
and to involve us into ways of existence that 
we never thought of before. 

Rise in Prices 

As published in the weekly Swarajya we 
notice that the rise in prices between 1953 to 

1971 averages at 10.1 per cent per annum as 
against 3.4% in the U. K., 2% in the USA, 
2.6 ®0 in France, 1.3% in Japan and 0,9% in 
West Germany. Index number base being 100 
in 1960-61 the price rise was 165.1 in 1968-69, 
175.7 in 1969-70, 180.6 in 1970-71 and 192.4 
in 1971-72, The monthly increase from April 

1972 to September 1972 were 192.8, 194.2, 
198.8, 205.8, 206.9 and 207.6, that is an 
increase of 15% over the 1960-61 base in six 
months. 

Such increase in prices cannot take place 
in the normal courses of things without 
currency inflation, and such inflation also 
cannot come about unless Government follow 
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a policy of deficit financing by obtaining 
loans from sources which have their roots, not 
in savings but in artificially created credits. 
When money increases in quantity and the 
quanta of goods and services show no propor¬ 
tionate augmentation prices rise inevitably. 
In 1971-72 the Central Government’s deficit 
financing amounted to 385,2 crorcs and the 
States’ share in similar financing increased the 
total of deficit financing by another 245.7 
crores. The total deficit financing in 1971- 
72 was 630.9 crorcs. This total should have 
come down to a lower level later on but 
active inflationary factors cropped up which 
prevented Indian public Finance from recover¬ 
ing a balanced state of health. The present 
growth of national undertakings through 
taking over existing economic e.stablishments 
may lead to gains which might help govern¬ 
ment to balance their budgets. Again, it 
might not, if the state management proves 
ineffective. Our national investments in the 
earlier periods of planning did not prove very 
gainful and our present economic instability is 
not a little the result of those unhappy ex¬ 
periments. The faking over of established 
units now may not necessarily prove profitable. 
It might have been a better policy to consoli¬ 
date and stabilise what we had in hand before 
looking for lines of expansion and adopting 
means which did not carry any guarantees of 
success within them. 


Our Economic Malaise 

The Bengali weekly JugbanI says that our 
national Planning has not been a great success. 
The state owned factories have proved to be 
white elephants in many cases and national 
expenditure has mounted high for giving 
effect to various plans. And many plans have 
proved to be infructuous. In two and a half 
decades money has been scattered freely and 
in an uncontrolled manner. Production has 
not gone up but money supplies have swelled 
immensely. The result has been continuous 
rise in prices. Inflation has been found in 
other countries too, but not in the manner 
that it has happened in India. In the last 
decade price increases have been 18.6% in 
Kenya, 29.5% in Sri T.anka (Ceylon) and 
17.1% in Iran. In India this increase has 
been 90% in the same period. Real incomes 
of all people have fallen, poveiiy has been 
intensified and unlawful means of earning 
money have been increasingly adopted by 
more and more people. “Garibi Ilalhao” 
as a slogan has helped Mrs. Gandhi to establish 
her dominance in the field of politics ; but has 
not really been whole heartedly followed as a 
principle of tunning the country’s administra¬ 
tion and economy. 

The Indian democracy is in a precarious 
position. Leadership at the centre has not 
been effectively constructive or creative. The 
responsibility lies with the leaders for what has 
happened and might be expected to happen 
here after. 


TAXING THE AGRICULTURAL SECTOR 

I. SATYASUNDARAM 


The sagacity of leaving the agricultural 
sector untaxed, that too in a predominantly 
agricultural country like India, had been 
questioned not infrc(jucntly by both econo¬ 
mists and planners. There are some who 
think that taxing the rural sector is unnece¬ 
ssary because most farmers in India are 
‘ small”. While one cannot deny the hard¬ 
ships of the small faimers, one cannot afl'ord 
to be nonchalant to the anomalies that have 
arisen because of a preposterous and perilous 
distinction between agiicultural income and 
non-agricultural income for purpose of direct 
taxation. What is germane to the issue of 
agricultural income tax is not the plight of the 
small farmers (because they will be free from 
taxation) but the increasing incomes of the 
rich landlords due to the green revolution 
coupled with high prices of food grains. 

One of the serious blemishes of our tax 
stiucture is that while the rich landloids arc 
very lightly (axed, the busine.ssmen and people 
with urban property are made to bear a lion’s 
share oi the tax burden. In states like Malia- 
rashtra, agricultural incomes upto Rs .16,Ccb 
are completely free from lax. In fact, the 
Indian tax structure remained inequitable 
because taxable capacity has not been fully 
exploited in the agricultural sector due to 
mainly political reasons. According to 
professor N. Kaldor, “the taxation for agri¬ 
culture has a critical ro'e to play in accele¬ 
rating economic development since it is only 
the imposition of compulsory levy in the 
agricultural sector itself which enlarges the 
supply of savings for economic development.” 

Though everyone knows that the rural 
sector is undertaxed, state govenments are 


generally reluctant to tax the farm incomes 
for fear of ofrending (he rural rich who 
suppoit them, Apait from this, < ny taxon 
faim incomes seems to be unworkable, because 
most farmers do not maintain proper 
accounts, Therefore, only sporadic attempts 
have been made to mobilise resources from 
(he rural sector. In the last 32 years, 11 states 
had tried to impose taxes on agricultural 
sector, but they are mostly on commercial 

plantation crops like ccflcc, tea, rubber and 
cashew. 

Farming has become now lucrative not 
merely because of higher yields and prices but 
also on account of multiple cropping. If the 
benefits of the new agricultural technology are 
to be carried progressively to a growing pro¬ 
portion of our farm population, the resources 
needed for this purpose should come partly 
from the beneficiaries of the green revolution 
—the rich farmers. In fact, the agricultural 
sector must hear the cost of its own develop¬ 
ment. The Fifth Finance Commission (1969) 
rightly observed : “A single income-tax levied 
both on agricultural and non-agricultural 
incomes will have the advantage of a unified 
system leaving no scope for evasion by showing 
greater income tmder less-taxes or non-taxed 
sections ; it will also be in line with the prac¬ 
tice of other advanced countries of the world 
(Report, Page 85). 

How iniquitous it is to exempt agricultural 
income from taxation is best illustrated by the 
fact that a person earning Rs 10,000 from 
agriculture will pay less than Rs 26 in most 
states j while, if he were to earn the same 
amount from a non-agricultural source, he will 
have to pay Rs 600. This amounts to die- 
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crimination and goes against the accepted 
canons of equity which every tax system ought 
to respect. 

Dr. Ved Gandhi has estimated that during 
the period, 1950-51 to 1960-61, additional 
income which accrued to the agricultural 
sector was of the order of Rs 1,717 crorcs ; but 
the additional taxation totalled only Rs 198 
crores, that is, the marginal rate of taxation 
was 11,5 per ( cnt. On the other hand, during 
the same period, additional income in the non- 
agricultural income sector was Rs 2,420 crores, 
but the additional taxation was of the order 
of Rs 699 crorcs ; that is, the marginal rate of 
taxation was about 20.6'per cent. 

The Planning Commission has recently 
estimated that the total yield from lam) revenue 
and agricultural income tax in 1970-71 was 
Rs 137 croies, which was less than one per 
cent of the net output of the agricultural 

Agricultural 
Income Tax 
1 

24,6 
42.5 

48.9 

12.9 
Source 

An important argument often advanced 
against higher agricultural income tax is that 
it would act as a disincentive to progressive 
agricultural entrepreneurs and discourage 
investment in agriculture. But, this fear is ill- 
founded. In fact, the huge profits earned by 
the allluent farmers arc mostly used for con¬ 
spicuous consumption, and wasteful expendi¬ 
ture, traditional and non-traditional. What 
matters really is the efficiency of farming. 
Agriculturists would continue to invest more 
and more in capital-intensive, tcchnologicaliy 
advanced farming, if the productivity is high 
and remunerative price is assured for their 
produce- 


sector, whereas the income tax on non-agri- 
cultural incomes was estimated at Rs 473 
crores which formed 2.6 per cent of such 
incomes. It is thus clear that the marginal 
rate of taxation for non-agricultural sector is 
nearly double that of the agricultural sector. 
The land revenue, the principal direct tax 
on agriculture is a flat rate levied per acre of 
land and suffers from lack of progression and 
is inelastic. This is the main reason why the 
rural scclors’s contribution to theGovernment’s 
revenue has remained by and large unchanged 
despite significant progress of the agricultural 
sector. In fact the proportion of land revenue 
and an agricultural income tax to the total 
revenue from state taxes has shown a declining 
trend as shown in the following table ; 

Land Revenue and Agricultural 
Income Tax in total Revenue from 
State Taxes (Rupees Crores) 

Total revenue from as percentage of 

state taxes 2 


There is also another strong ground on 
which an agricultural income tax can be 
defended. The rich landlords arc showing 
their non-agricultural incomes to avoid pay¬ 
ment of taxes. It is very difficult for the 
Government to know exactly the agricultural 
incomes and non-agricuUural incomes 
of he rich farmers. Therefore, they can 
easily convert their black money into “white 
money” 

The Direct Taxes Inquiry Committee 
headed by justice Wanchoo aptly observed : 
“Agricultural income, which is at present 
outside the central tax net, offers plenty of 
scope for camouflaging black money”. The 


First Plan 
Second Plan 
T'hird Plan 
1970*71 (Budget) 


1257.1 

2.0 

1896.9 

2.0 

3339.9 

1.4 

1398.5 

0.9 


Eastern Economist ; Budget Number April 7, 1972 page 679. 
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Committee also felt the urgent need for a 
uniform tax on a agricultural income “more or 
less on par with the tax on other incomes”. 
The Wanchoo Committee further says that 
agriculture “should also contribute to the 
national exchequer in much the same way as 
other sectors are doing. It is also necessary 
on grounds of equity and distributive justice.” 

“'I'hcre is no justifiable reason for this vast 
disparity between the tax burden on the two 
sectors, particularly when, as a result of the 
green revolution and the price support policy 
of the Government, income from agricultural 
holdings has been progressively rising in 
recent years”, the Wanchoo Committee 
declared. 

The Committee on taxation of agricultural 
wealth and income, headed by Dr. K. N. Raj, 
has recently recommended an Agricultural 
Holding Tax (AH f’) which should he levied 
on operational holdings and on a family unit 
consisting of husband, wife and minor children. 
The committee felt that the adoption of the 
operational holdings as the basis for AH T will 
disc<iurage illegal or concealed leases and 
thus help protect the rights of the tenants. It 
further recommended the setting up of a 
standing All-India committee on Agricultural 
Hodings Tax to ensure uniform and objective 
application of AlIT. 

I'he Raj Committee w.anls to tax “opera¬ 
tional holdings” which according to the 
norms, are judged capable of yielding an 
annual net income of Rs fOCO and above. By 
operational boding is meant the net area 
cultivated by a family, after deducting the 
land leased out and adding the area that it 
leases in. In other words, the tax is not on 
the ownership of land but on the income that 
it is deemed to yield. The AHT is expected 
to yield a revenue of Rs 200 crores, if applied 
to all holdings with rateable value of Rs 5000 
and above. 


While the present land revenue does not 
take into account differences in the fertility of 
lands, the AHT takes into account differences 
in productivity of land and secular trends in 

prices. Thus, the AHT aims to become 
equitable, elastic and progressive. 

Ihe Committee’s strategy operates in two 

stages ; firstly, efforts will be made to deter¬ 
mine the productivity of an average acre in 
each district or homogeneous tract with 
uniform agroclimatic conditions. The average 
cost of cultivation and the average yield of 

each local crop under various conditions- 

irrigated, unirrigated etc—will be fixed. In 
the second stage, the norms thus fixed for each 
region will be applied to the holding of each 
asscssee in the area. In other words, the 
Agricultural Holding Tax is a levy not on 

what the assessce actually earns but on what 
he ought to be earning. 

In computing net income from agriculture 
for the purpose of partial integration, all 
items of expenditure allowed under the 
Income lax Act in the computation of income 
from business or profession, including depre¬ 
ciation of machinery and tools used in agricul¬ 
ture, should be deducted from gross receipts. 

In determining the rate of tax on non- 
agricultural income the agricultural income and 
non-agricultural income are to be combined in 
the following manner and order; (1) the initial 
exemption allowed out of non-agricultural 
income (Rs 5000 at present) (2) agricultural 
income and (3) the balance of non-agricul- 

tural income and only the non-agricultural 
income be taxed. 

The Committee recommends amendment to 
the Income Tax Act 1961 to include a provi- 
vsion whereby both agricultural and non- 
agricultural incomes of an asscssee arc aggrega¬ 
ted and the tax on the non-agricultural 
income is levied as if the latter were placed in 
the top slabs of the aggregate income. 
Integration of agricultural and non-agricul¬ 
tural incomes should take effect only if an 
atsessee has taxable income exceeding the 
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minimum exemption limit laid down for the 
levy of the income tax. 

rhc Committee finds certain advantages in 

this mctliod. Firstly, it does not envisage 
levy of any (ax on agricultural income by the 
Centre and as such it would not require any 
constitutional amendment. Secondly, it 
provides a higher effective rate of tax on non- 
agricultural incomes by pushing such incomes 
into higher slabs ; and finally, the poorer 
assessecs with a non-agricultural income 
below the initial exf'inption limit would not 
be taxed by the Centre (liough his agricultural 
income is considerable. 

The Committee has also recommended 

that the additional levenue obtained as a 
result of the partial integration of agricultural 
income with non-agricultural income should 
go entirely to the State of origin of the 
agricultural income so aggregated. ft 
further suggested that AH 1' siiould he supple- 
meuted with a tax on agricultural properly 
and a tax on capital gains arising out of 
transactions in such property. The Committee 
also felt the need for widening the definition 
of capital asset so as to pcimit taxation of 
capital gains from transfer of all agricultural 
lands irrespective of their location. Gains 
from transactions in assets held for not more 

than a year should be treated as ordinary 
income and taxed acconlingly. 

The merits of Raj Committee’s recommen¬ 
dations I'.avc been seriously questioned by 
some people and newspapers, on the ground 
that many practical difficulties remain 
unsolved, even if the suggestions arc approved 
by the Government. Most state governments 
may not be in a position to undertake the 
“great deal of preparatory work” that is 
necessary to implement the comnittee’s 
recommendations. Such surveys and resettle¬ 
ments are no doubt both expensive and time* 

consuming apart from their deleterious effects 
on production, The proposal of partial 
integration is an indirect method of taking a 


bigger slice of the agricultural income. Those 
with sizable incomes may therefore give up 
their present , interest in improving land. 
However, this may not happen because 
agriculture has become now lucrative 
with higher prices and yields than before. 

Some people have suggested the with¬ 
drawal of many subsidies on power, fertilizer 
or on food grains wliich is likely to yield an 
additional revenue of Rs 100 crores, instead of 
levying the Agricultural Holding Tax. It 
does not however seems to be s.agacious to 
withdraw subsidies, in view of the already high 

prices of inputs and the small and uneconomic 
size of most landholdings. 

It is also pointed out that tax evasion is not 
dillicult even if the Raj Coiiiraittcc’s rcco- 
irmendations are strictly adhered to. For 
instance, with the introduction of Agricultural 
Holding 'Fax, a former cannot transfer a pan 

of l)is holding to his wife and minor children 
because all of them form a part of the same 
assessment unit. But, nothing prevenis him 
from proving that Jiis holding has been trans¬ 
feree! to some of his relatives to evade tax. 

Pointing out the loopholes of the Agricul¬ 
tural Holding Tax, Ashok I'hapar observed. 
“Given the chaotic condition of this country’s 
rural records, the committee might have done 
better to propose a 300 per cent increase on 
the existing rales of land revenue, which for 
all their inequity and inelasticity would have 
been easier to enforce and would at least have 
made a guaranteed contribution of Rs 300 
crores to the exchequer”. Hut, here again it 
is very doubtful whether stale governments 
are prepared to take such an unpopular 
step. 

Though such practical difficulties continue 
to remain, the Government cannot but take 
some concrete measures, more or less on the 
lines of the recommendations of the Raj 
Committee, to mobilise resources from the 
relatively less taxed agricultural sector. The 
Committee’s proposal for the “partial integra¬ 
tion’, of the farm and non-farm incomes of 
tax paying families will go a long way in 
arresting the pernicious tendency am mg the 
alflaent farmers of converting black msney 
into “White”. 



THE COMMUNITY SCHOOLS 

BISHAN SWAROOP AGGARWAL 


Sometime back Prof. S. Nural Hasan, 
Union Minister for Education impressed upon 
the State Education Secretaries to try new and 
untried ideas in the field of education. He 
did so because education had been accorded a 
high priority in the party’s programme of 
national development and in the Election 
Manifestoes of 1971 and 1972, clearly stating 
a pledge of giving compulsory school educa¬ 
tion to all children upto 14 by 1980. 
According to him, the most crucial weakness 
of the existing educational system is that it 
lacks a mass base. He, therefore, suggested 
the setting up of community schools covering 
the entire community by utilizing maximum 
possible community effort in the cause and 
service of education. Under the new scheme 
even educated minors would take up the role 
oi teachers ; Not only they but artisans, 
singers, mechanics, retired persons and 
unemployed educated would play their role. 
Even housewives and students themselves will 
be mobilised for the purpose, and farms and 
factories put to educational use. 

Prof. Hasan describes a ‘community 
school’ as essentially a centre of the entire 
educational programme of the community. It 
will continue to provide full-time education to 
such children in the age-group 6-14 as can 
afford it. It will also develop supplementary 
programmes of part-time education for those 
children who, for economic or other reasons, 
are required to work and cannot afford to 
attend on a full-time basis The rule will be 
that every child in the age-group 6-14 shall 
attend school on a full-time basis, if possible, 
and on a part-time basis, if necessary. 

It is obvious that the opening of commu¬ 
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nity schools will mean total departure from 
the prevalent ideas of full-time, i. e. single 
point entry system which is costly and 
cumbersome especially in India with crores 
of illiterate people. The practice of appoint¬ 
ing whole-time trained teachers will have to 
be done away with. The ‘new’ system will 
lessen costs, expand and accelerate educational 
facilities, give encouragement to part-time, 
informal type of education. The view is that 
unless the whole community is involved in 
total educational process at war level, illiteracy 
cannot be wiped out. The existing primary 
and middle schools shall have to merge one 
day. The beginning is to be made by setting 
up one model higher secondary school in each 
district. The new school will have new 
building, new methods of teaching, new tools 
etc.—the entire institution will breathe a new 
fresh air. With the involvement of the 
community, the enrolment in the age-group 
11-14, which is now about 1.5 crores, is likely 
to increase to about 4.5 crores by 1980-81. 
About 20 crores of youths and adults may 
become functionally literate and receive 
general education. This is the need of the 
hour also. Not only will there be quantita¬ 
tive improvement, there will be qualitative 
improvement too. Education will have to be 
related intimately to local environment and to 
national needs and aspirations; work expeeience 
and social service will have to become its 
integral parts and the teaching of languages, 
science and mathematics may be considerably 
upgraded and improved. It will also pro¬ 
mote realisation of proper values in the rising 
generation, a secular socialist outlook^ a 
spirit of inquiry, scientihe temper and basic 
humanism. 
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Despite a number of new things, the idea 
of community schools is as ancient as Indian 
history. Indian history tells us that Hiuen 
Tsang saw it functioning at Nalanda ; schools 
and colleges and a University run entirely by 
community cfl'ort. Alberuni also confirmed 
the Hindu community’s interest in education. 
There was no dearth of voluntary and 
honorary teachers then. In the country, 
education was free and the sole responsibility 
of the community. The general level of 
literacy was higher than today. Even when 
Muslims and the British ruled over India, the 
traditional Indian schools were entirely run, 
managed and financed by the community 
though diiring the British regime the Slate run 
schools look them over. To be clear we arc 
simply going back to the pre-Brilish days when 
the teacher was more a local leader of thought 
than a paid outsider, and when he led the 
community in all its thinking processes. 

It will be of interest to note that two stale 
Governments namely Haryana and Tamil 
Nadu have been trying their level best to 
utilize the community effort in the cause of 
education. In Haryana, the community gave 
land, buildings, furniture, blackboards etc. to 
the school authorities with a swcetwill free of 
cost. The tubewells and tractors were also 
donated to school agricultural farms. Even the 
teacher’s colony at Hissar was the result of 
the communitys’ keen interest and effort. The 
upgrading of a primary to a middle school, 
requires ownership of 5 acres of land by the 
community besides other requirements. The 
local people take active interest in education 
in Haryana. Not only in Haryana, in Tamil 
Nadu efforts to harness the community effort 
in the cause of education have been made. A 


public movement was started in Madras for 
the supply of mid-day meals. Mid-day meals 
are supplied free of cost to school children 

mostly as a result of community interest and 
eftort. 

While the idea will help in achieving mass 
literacy, it is not clear how the things will be 
administered. With new schools a number of 
problems will crop up. Who will pay the 
teaching personnel and the supervisory staff 
and on what basis ? What language formula 
will apply to them ? Will there be common 
syllabuses, common prayers and a common 
uniform or will these things go according to 
the local traditions and customs ? How would 
uniformity prevail ? If there is no uniformity 
and only local elements dominate^ will not it 
lead to chaos worse confounded in the educa¬ 
tional field. Besides this, what will be the 
school structure ? Shall we break up the 
present pattern of school administration 
altogether ? How shall the Boards of school 
education function vis-a-vis the community 
schools ? 

Not only the above and other allied com¬ 
plications and problems that may be there, the 
question of finances also may cause worry very 
often. To fulfil the objectives of the commu¬ 
nity schools the financial aspect may prove to 
be a great obstacle to the propounders of the 
scheme. However, the problem of finances 
can be solved by levying educational cess, as 
it was already a proposal. I suggest, that the 
special levy for Bangla Desh refugees may be 
continued as 'Educasion Cess’ when the 
Government contemplates to stop it under 
changed circumstancs. Such a cess could 
keep away the demon of illiteracy from our 
doors. Our public has been bearing the 
Bangla Desh levy without a demur. 
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Cooperation in Thailand 

Indian Cooperative Review publishes an 
article on the above sut>jcct by B. Krishna 
Rao. We are reproducing various informa¬ 
tive portions from this article. 

The village credit societies, numbering 
9869 in 1966, and the agricultural land settlc- 
n ent cooperatives, 266 in 1966, have been the 
largest sectors of agricultural cooperation in 
Thailand. Among the non-agricultural 
cooperatives consumer store and the Thrift 
and Credit Societies for Salary Earners have 
spread more widely than other forms of 
C.'ooperation. Mention should also be made 
of six utility cooperatives for rural electricity 
and water supply established in Thailand and 
working with 1662 members. 

Until well after 1932, the government con¬ 
centrated only on the organisation of village 
credit societies. The cooperative agricultural 
sector was then diversified when the land hire- 
purchase, settlement, marketing and proce¬ 
ssing, and land improvement societies came 
to be organised in a number of provinces 
(Changwats). In the Central zone which had 
about 55 Changwats as of 1966 there were 
4835 cooperatives of different kinds. The 
North East zone had 3851 cooperatives though 
there were only 15 Changwats. Cooperatives 
in the rest of the country, excluding the North- 
East and Central zones, were barely a quarter 
of the total. 

The reduction of the burdens of rural 
indebtedness was one of the aims of the village 
credit societies which had been extending 
short and long term credit to members. At 
ihc apex level a bank for cooperatives was 
established in 1943. In 1966 it was reformed 


and christened the Bank for Agricultural 
Cooperatives. It makes loans to the village 
credit societies and even to small farmers 
directly. Each of the societies is under a legal 
obligation to credit annually 90% of their net 
profit to a reserve fund accounts. A common 
cooperative fund for liquidating the liabitities 
of the over-indebted societies is maintained 
from out of 5% of the net profits of the credit 
societies. Another 5% of net profit is carried 
over into the common good funds of the 
different societies. 

The security for the loans advanced by the 
village societies is rather rigid. The members 
are required to mortgage their immovable 
property against the loans of the societies. 
The amount of the loans must not exceed 60 
per cent of the appraised value of the property. 
Two members must also stand surety for the 
loans. A credit limit of 8000—10000—Baht 
is fixed for each member. An interest rate 
of 10-12 per cent per annum is charged on the 
loans. The societies pay a rate of 7 per cent 
per annum on their borrowings from the Bank 
for Agriculture and Agricultural Cooperative. 
Both short term and long term credit used to 
be provided by the societies but this system 
has not been advantageous. Recently the 
village credit societies have been providing 
only short and medium term credit. 

In 1958 the Thailand Ministry of Coope¬ 
ratives along with the United States Opera¬ 
tions Mission to Thailand formed production 
credit cooperatives. These arc large-sized 
credit societies, operating for a district 
(amphoc) each, employing trained personnel, 
based on limited liability, and drawing the 
membership from persons who have more 
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than half of their annual income from agricul¬ 
tural operations only. 

A further step was taken and a new pro¬ 
gramme was evolved in 19(0. The pattern 
of operations of the production credit coope¬ 
ratives, in some .'cases, was so modified as to 
incorporate the features of supervised credit. 
The membership under the new programme 
was divided into informal groups of members, 
on the basis of the proximity of their residence 
and the similarity of their farm businesses. 
The member groups recommended new mem¬ 
bers for admission into the cooperatives, 
investigate and establish the credit limits for 
annual crop production for each member 
and try to disseminate cooperative education 
and new knowledge regarding agricultural 
practices. The members of a group are jointly 
and severally responsible for crop production 
(short term) loans. There were in all 10 
production credit cooperatives with a 
membership of 3401 farmers in 1966. 

Credit cooperatives and even individuals 
arc members of the provincial federations 
which are now being more and more used to 
channelise credit supply from the Bank for 
Agriculture and Agricultural Cooperatives in 
recent years. 

Cooperatives for the settlement of landless 
agricultural labour, for hire-purchase of land 
and tenant societies are coming into existence 
in Thailand. The land settlement societies 
were encouraging the settlement of landless 
operators on the land allocated for the purpose 
under an act of 1933. A large number of 
such societies were engaged in farm produc¬ 
tion. But salt production is undertaken by a 
few. Since 1953 pisciculture is being taken 
up by some of the societies. Ownership rights 
over the allotted plots of land are duly trans¬ 
ferred to members on the condition that the 
land should be fully utilised and that the long 
term loans including land charges are fully 


borne by them. The settlement societies 
met with success and the members show sign 
of cosiderablc prosperity. 

The societies for enabling the hire-pur¬ 
chase of land by farm operators play a role of 
importance. They correct severity of the 
tenancy system, particularly in the central 
plains. The societies’ are originally furnished 
with funds by the government to purchase 
large tracts of farm land which is allotted in 
appropriate sizes to members on a hire pur¬ 
chase basis. The members are required to 
make annual instalment payments for not 
more than 15 years for the land allotted. 
Some of the societies themselves were renting 
lands for 20 years and then sirbletting to mem¬ 
bers, thus ensuring .security and rent, 'these 
societies are known as land tenant societies. 
By the end of 1966 there were 53 land hire- 
purchase societies. 

With a view to encouraging scientific and 
intensive farming among farmers with adjoin¬ 
ing plots of land, land improvement coopera¬ 
tives are organised both in irrigated and 
unirrigated tracts. In areas where land is 
dependent on rainfall alone, farmers were 
grouped together to maintain canals, ditches 
and dikes. The land improvement societies 
are provided with credit from the cooperative 
promotion fund maintained by the govern¬ 
ment and the amount passed on further to 
farmers. Long term loans to relieve the 
burdens of prior indebtedness, medium term 
loans for acquiring livestock, for land improve¬ 
ment, for ceremonial activities and of farm 
equipment, and short term loaAs for purchase 
of seed, clothes and farming expenses arc 
provided to members. 

A member of land improvement society 
can borrow about 6,000 baht or 60 per cent 
of the value of the mortgaged land, but a 
member of a land tenant cooperative cannot 
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borrow beyond 2,500 bahts. The maximum 
limits can however be changed with the 
recommendations of the Registrar of Coopera¬ 
tion. Usually members are advanced about 
2,500 or 3,000 baht per member, and debts 
from the cooperatives do not exceed in all 
^beyond 10,000 baht per member. Members 
of the land improvement cooperatives own 
their plots. In view of their ownership status 
and the relatively higher repayment capacity, 
they are charged a rate of 10 per cent on the 
advance made. Tnc hire-purchase coopera¬ 
tives charge 9 p.c p.a. and a land settlernent 
cooperative charges only 7.5 p.c.p.a on the 
loans advanced. In order to olTrr economies 
to the cooperatives in their earlier stages of 
operation the rates of interest is halved, 

A great many alien merchants and a large 
number of middlemen can be noticed in the 
marketing of agricultural products. With a 
view to putting a stop to the exploitation of 
the fanners, at the hands of middlemen, 
merchants and rnillcns, cooperative marketing 
is organised in tlie country, by the end of 
1966 there were 119 primary agricultural 
marketing societies aird two federations dealing 
mostly in paddy, the most important crop of 
the country. Apart from trade credit and 
advances from the counterpart funds (against 
the assistance of the IJ.S,), the marketing 
societies receive loans from the cooperative 
promotion funds established by the govern¬ 
ment. Such loans are utilised for the cons¬ 
truction of godowns and for storage facilities, 
for purchase of transport equipment and even 
for working capital purposes. The paddy 
marketing societies and the village credit 
societies jointly operate the controlled credit 
scheme which was inaugurated in 1951. 

Cooperative marketing for commodities 
other than paddy is also being encouraged. 
The cooperative Salt Marketing Society of 
Bangkok, or Krungdeb Coooperativc, as it is 


called, was organised in 1948 and has been, 
functioning effectively in the export of salt to 
Japan. The society also exports maize to 
Japanese cooperatives, an instance of inter- 
cooperative trade. 

I’he Cooperative Thrift and Credit Societies 
for Salary Earners are popular among school 
teachers. Consumer societies were organised 
since 1938, but they had been slow to expand. 
The cooperative wholesale society of Thailand 
was SCI up in 1952. It aimed at purchasing 
supjrlics from production sources directly and 
sujrplying the same to the affiliated societies. 
The wholesale as well as the primary stores 
met with keen competition from the private 
sector. Lack of working capital and of 
managerial skills posed problems to the 
consuiuers societies. 

At the end of 19f6 there were 139 coope¬ 
rative stores with a membership of 110 
tliousand, a wholesale society with a member¬ 
ship of cooperative stores in Thailand. 

The problems coiirinnted by the Thailand 
cnopcialives arc manifold. The peasantry, 
whith is largcl) illiterate, has been showing 
I.-rck of siifiiciont enthusiasm for cooperative 
methods and principles of action. The public 
relations work to be taken up by the coopera¬ 
tives looms large. The availability of trained 
personnel, well qualified for management 
and the availalnlity of land for settlement, 
hire-purchase and other facilities such as 
tenancy have been of a small order in the 
country. 

Quang Tri and An Loc 

The South Vietnamese army has defended 
the cities of Cluang Tri and An Loc with 
unparalleled bravery and tanacily. The 
following quotations from Time give a realistic 
picture of this great defensive battle which 
could have had a motto “They shall not 
enter” inscribed over the walls of the two cities. 
“As one drives closer to Quang Tri city.... , 
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nothing but the rusting carcasses of trucks, 
ambulances aud tanks—both American and 
Russian—litter the landscape. 

‘‘Q_uang Tri city itself is total desolation. 
As far as the eye can see there is nothing but 
rubble...Once home for^lSOOO People, Quang 

Tri looks like Berlin in May 1945.Across 

the Thach Han River, barely lOO meters away, 
are sandbagged North Vietnamese positions. 

“.Two crack South Vietnamese units hold 

the front; The air borne division and the 
marine division. Opposed to them are some 
of the best troops Hanoi can put in the field : 
elements of the 304th, 308th, 3I2th and 320th 
NVA Divisions, recently reinforced by regi¬ 
ments from (he 325th, which has been 

stationed in Laos.During October and 

November Quang Tri was shelled by 2000 to 
3000 rounds of artillery and rocket fire every 

day.South Vietnamese estimate that 

losses have been around 200 a week .... air 
strikes and suicidal attacks against well held 
South Vietnamese positions, they claim, killed 
an average of 1862 North Vietnamese troops 
a week in November and 1745 a week in 
December. 

“Nine months ago, when the North 
Vietnamese first attacked An Loc, President 
Nguyen Van Thieu ordered the city held‘at 

all cost’—and it was. An Loc never fell. 

but neither did it exactly survive. Once a 
prosperous commercial hub for the area’s 
rubber plantations, An Loc before the siege 
had a population of 20000 ; to-day it is a 
Goya-like portrait of the horrors of war, 
inhabited by perhaps 250 civilians. 

‘•Like its people, most of An Loc^was blown 
away. Only one or two buildings remain 
and they are heavily', damaged. , The hospital, 
the church, the girls’ school - all are gone. 
Nobody knows how many people died at An 
, Loc, but what catches the eye is the graves. 
They are everywhere.. 


“During the height of the siege, at least 
1000 artillery, rocket and mortar shells a day 
rained down on An Loc : one day the number 
reached 8000. Colonel Nguyen Van Biet had 
1115 men in his Ranger 3 when the Commu¬ 
nists launched their first attack last April. 
After three months of fighting all but 346 
were either dead or wounded. The shelling has 
stopped but An Loc is still surrounded by 
enemy troops and the fighting cotinucs.’’ 

The fight for Quang Tri and An Loewis typical 
of the war in Vietnam, It goes on and on with¬ 
out any final victory or defeat of any side at 
any time. The people suffer endless agony 
caused by loss of their family members and 
destruction of all their property. Their fields 
remain uncultivated their fruit trees blown 
to bits by shell fire and miserable cottages 
wiped out of existence. “Most of them arc 
living in crowded camps, with little to do 
and le.ss to cat.’’ But “they want to come 
home”. 

Pakistan under Bhutto 

javed Jabbar writng in New Stotesmon 
has offered some criticism of President Bhutto’s 
handing of the affairs of Pakistan, He wiites, 
in summing up 1 is analysis of the Bhutto 
regime ; 

“I.argcly unreported, Mr, Blmlto has taken 
radical steps in major sectors of Pakistani life. 
Measures such as nationalising all educational 
institutions, banning the use of brand names 
in medical products, the take over of manage¬ 
ment of key industries rather than nationalising 
ownership, redistribution of land to tenant 
farmers and landless peasant.', giving the trade 
unions increased incentives and guaranteed 
fringe benefits and taking over the |entire life- 
insurance business in Pakistan while leaving 
general insurance alone—all this has already 
began to change the manner and the image 
of the Pakistani way of life. 
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‘"With ceaseless activism and inadequate 
planning, a whole scries of reforms have been 
announced in the past 12 months, well inten- 
tionedbut ill conceived. Taken singly they 
indicate expediency, inefficiency and a 
paucity of real planning. Taken together 
they constitute the largest reformist*vision that 
has so far emerged in this country. It is an 
irony that no single segment of Pakistani 
society which is cither adversely or positively 
allected by these reforms is genuinely happy 
with them. The administrative system 
and financial resources of Pakistan at the 
moment arc incapable of making them effective 
in practice. Yet things are certainly moving 
in every sector and the kind of awareness and 
evaluation of policy and implementation that 

had never existed before is now very much a 
part of the national scene. 

“Mr. Bhutto and Pakistan arc now perched 

on a long, thin rope stretched taut by geopoli¬ 
tical and historical factors. To handle the 
bureaucracy which has strangled many leaders 
and well intentioned reforms he has taken a 
step which to every bureaucrat is sacrilegious. 
Three months ago he advertised in the press 
for direct recruitment from the public for 
appointments at all levels of the Foreign Office 
and of other ministries. The cardinal proce¬ 
dure so far has been qualification through a 


rigid provincial quota system and academic 
examinations conducted by the central public 
service commission. To some extent direct 
recruitment is necessary because of defections 
to Bangladesh in the Foreign Office in the days 
of Yahya Khan. But the appointment of 
Mr. Nasim Ahmed, London correspondent for 
25 years for Pakistan’s leading English-langu¬ 
age paper Dawn, as the senior secretary in the 
Ministry of Information, is a decision, that 
reflects Mr. Bhutto’s desire to curtail the 
bureaucrats omnipotence. 

“In the economic field he has balanced 
government management of key industries and 
incentives to labour by recently authorising 
massive credit through financial institutions to 
private entrepreneurs. In foreign policy the 
man who made criticism of the US a major 
plank of his election campaign has now 
become a close ally of the Americans even 
while keeping his well known emotional 
sympathy for China. Often he goes out of his 
way to show his cordiality towards the USSR 
whose leaders have rarely reciprocated his 
sentiments. And with India blowing hot and 
cold, he maintains a delicate equilibrium 
between suspicion and sincerity. 

“This has been a year of soul-searching for 
an identity and a survival kit”. 
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Voyage into Oneself : By Vimala Thakar, 
Sole Distributors The New Order Book Co., 
Ellis Bridge, Ahinedabad-6. Demy Oct. pp. 108 
paper cover price S 2,20. There are eight 
talks delivered mostly in the C.S.A. The 
talks are remarkable for their thoughtfulue.ss 
and prciision of language and expression. A 
very unusual and interesting book indeed. 

Facets of Hinduism ; By Diwan Bahadur 
N. D. Mehta with an introduction by Prof. 
G. C. V. Subbarao published by Uttarapatha 
Ashrama Trust, 38 Noble Chambers, Parsi 
Ba/ar Street, Bombay-1. Sole Distributors— 
The New Order Book Ckj., Ahmedaljrd-6. 
Derny Oct. Pp 144 i XXXX : 2 plates cloth 
gilt, illust jacket price Rs. 18‘00. The jacket 
design is hy Shri Kanubhai Desai and (lie bind¬ 
ing leatlici cloth specially made for this book 
by Bhor Industries Private Ltd. Dr. Karan 
Singh, Minister of Tourism and Civil Aviation 
says in his Foreword to the book that Diwan 
Bahadur N. D. Mehta had expounded on some 
of the lesser known aspects of Hindu sociology 
as well as on the more significant aspects of 
Hindu Yoga. The book contains some elabo¬ 
rate analyses of certain abstruse mataphysical 
concepts of Hindu philosophy. Prof. G. C. V. 
Subbarao first thought of perpetuating the 


services of N. D. Mehta to the cause of Hindu 
Philosophy by collecting and collating his 
writings on various important aspects of the 
speculative thoughts of the anciens Hindus. 
This book is the result of Prof. Subbarao’s 
effort at achieving that objective. 

State Policy and Programme Implemen¬ 
tation : By V'. R. Gaikwad published by 
National Institute of Community Develop¬ 
ment, HydtTabad-30. Royal Q^to Pp. 84 i VlII 
Cloth bound with art jacket price Rs. 10/-. ,In 
1965 the Maharastra Government launched 
their Integrated Area Development Scheme. 
This hook deals with the implementation of 
the scheme in a Taluka. 

Farmers and their Aspirations : By B. 
C. Muthayya published by the National Insti¬ 
tute of Community Development, JTyderaoad- 
30. Crown (^to Pp. 116 • VIII cloth bound, 
art jacket Price Rs. l3'00. When people arc 
advised and assisted to achieve certain econo¬ 
mic objectives their cooperation depends on 
their appreciation of the targets aimed_^at. If 
they think the line of development would lead 
to what they desire to obtain, they will no 
doubt join whole heartcdly in the programme 
of work. This book is a study of development 

aspirations of the farmers of the Rajendranagar 
block of Andhra Pradesh. 
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Progress in West Bengal 

Progress means making things better than 
they have been. That is why those who wish 
to make the country change for the better 
declare themselves to be progressive. That is 
the name which all leftists assume in order to 
prove that they mean to go forward at a faster 
pace than ever before. But when we analyse 
the factual position of territories over which 
the progressives rule we find little evidence of 
any changes for the better. At best the goods 
delivered always appear to be much less than 
what was promised. 

In West Bengal for instance there are many 
examples of broken promises. The people 
liavc given up expecting better living condi¬ 
tions,removal of wants and other advantageous 
changes. Where five million people require 
dwelling houses, the state can only make 
arrangement for building a thousand or two. 
Promises werO made last year to electrify ten 
thousand villages within twelve months ; but 
only 2280 villages got electric connections. 
Compulsory primary education would require 
tJie setting up of 36000 new primary schools. 


That would also provide jobs to over a hun¬ 
dred thousand educated unemployed. But the 
actual progress in the field of providing com¬ 
pulsory primary education appears to be 
negligible. May be 1000 schools will be set up 
in a year and 3000 educated employed men 
and women will find Jobs as teachers. 

There are ten thousand villages in West 
Bengal where people do not get good’drinking 
water. It is a shameful state of affairs but 
there it is ! The budget makers have not been 
able to face this problem even after admitting 
that a large percentage of villagers in West 
Bengal do not get any drinking water. So the 
progressive socialist pattern of polity that w’e 
arc building by sacrificing our economic pre¬ 
ferences, is not taking us nearer to a state of 
existence where we shall have employment, 
freedom from ignorance, habitable dwelling 
houses, good drinking water etc. etc. In such 
circumstances why say we arc progressive ? If 
in a state all changes are factually changes for 
the worse, what right have the rulers of the 
state to call themselves progressive ? What 
are the material symptoms of progress or of 
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socialism ? Surely one will have to explain 
how in a state where the people are largely 
unemployed or underemployed, lack education, 
dwelling houses and drinking water ; there is 
socialism and pi ogress. Socialism may be just 
an empty facade with nothing inside ; but 
progress cannot mean standing still or going 
backward. 

West Bengal had 11,15000 registered appli¬ 
cants for jobs in 1972. In 1971 the number 
of educated unen ployed was 3, 70,547 in West 
Bengal. Out of these 1,09054 were qualified 
to enter the colleges for a degree course. Those 
who were half way up to obtain a degree 
numbered 1,79654. Engineering graduates 
seeking employment were 2324. Arts and 
science graduates numbering 94,442 w'erc also 
unemployed. These numbers have increased 
since then as the government’s efforts at pro¬ 
curing employment for the unemployed in 
West Bengal have not been fruitful to any 
noticeable extent. We have been informed 
that the revenues of the state of West Bengal 
have gone up even though no new taxes have 
been imposed. This is very creditable ; but 
the managers of the state should now try to 
increase the productivity of the state so that 
the chronic unemployment and poverty of the 
able bodied men and women of the state could 
be effectively controlled and substantially 
renioved. 

A Clear Case of Increasing Prices 

The price of bricks in the Calcutta area 
appear to have gone up to Rs. 160 to Rs. 170 
per one thousand bricks. Considering the cost 
of brick manufacture and the wages paid to 
the men who prepare, press and burn the 
bricks the price could hardly be about Rs. 100 
per one thousand bricks. This matter is very 
important as in view of the intensive shortage 
of housing and the dearth of cement, bricks 
i imd brick dust have become the most essential 


components of house construction. A 30 to 
40 per cent cut in the price of bricks and brick 
pieces would greatly reduce the construction 
costs of houses. The brick manufacturers arc 
profiteers of the worst type and government 
should try to control their activities even if 
they are not large scale monopolists whose 
aciivities of an exploitative nature are front 
page news. Dr. B. C. Roy at one time tried 
to set up some state managed brick fields but 
the bureaucrats who crowded the govern¬ 
ment oflices in those days could not give any 
economic shape to Dr. Roy’s ideas. The 
bureaucrats who are now working overtime 
for establishing state capitalism in India on a 
firm footing, arc no better in point of efficiency 
and an idealistic attachment to the socialistic 
dreams of the Ruling Congress Party Chiefs. 
They have not made a success of their manage¬ 
ment of large scale industries. They may, 
perhaps, make a better job of it if they went 
after objectives of smaller dimensions. At 
least, if they are tried out in brick making and 
are found incapable, they could then be 
removed from the responsible posts that they 
arc now occupying. 

Whither Pakistan ? 

The discovery of large supplies of arms in 
the Iraqi embassy at Islamabad has given rise 
to speculations of a type which had not been 
made upto now in connection with Pakistan’s 
position in the world of nations in general and 
in the Islamic community of nations in parti¬ 
cular. Iraq is an Islamic state which has 
great friendliness with Pakistan. Why should 
the Iraqi embassy then engage in anti-Pakistan 
activities ? Who could have instigated them 
to do this and why should the Iraqis have 
responded to such instigation ? Are thare any 
Arab nations which are interested in the break 
up of Pakistan ? If so, for what reasons ? 
Pakistan has no oil nor any dynastic involve- 
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ments with the Arab aristocracy. Pakiitan is 
intimate with China and that might create 
enemies for Pakistan. The Russians do not 
like China, nor do, perhaps, the Americans. 
Iraqis may be influenced by Russia or by 
America to act against Pakistan so that things 
may happen which will cause discomfiture for 
China. Or, again, the Russians may be the 
ultimate instigators of these revolutionary 
activities for the reason that they feel that 
Pakistan will be a base for America for much 
of their anti-Russian moves. But these are 
bare conjectures. Iran is anti-Russian and 
Irani agents arc quite capable of supplying 
Russian arms through Iraqi agents to Baluchi 
and Pathan revolutionaries who desire to break 
up Pakistan. The Iraqis are quite friendly t6 
the Baluchis and the revolutionaries of 
Baluchistan can easily get round friendly 
Iraqis to procure arms for them. Whatever 
and whoever the inner and secret conspiracy 
and conspirators may be, one thing is clear 
and it is that Pakistan is not in a stable and 
consolidated state of existence. Dictatorships 
never arc for the reason that dictators cannot 
be overthrown excepting violently. Demo¬ 
cracies, on the other hand can bring about 
t reat changes in a totally peaceful manner. 

Swedish Economist Criticises America 

The Swedish economist professor Gunnar 
Myrdal spoke before a large gathering at the 
Harvard Club of Delhi about the moral 
position of Americans in the world of civilised 
nations. He said that if the Americans wished 
to live in this world with their humanity 
untarnished they should then learn to do some 
intensive self-improvement. For, the way the 
Americans have acted in violation of all moral 
and human principles of civilised conduct in 
Vietnam would make it diflScult for them 
retain their own self-respect. This proves that 


the Americans would have to give up their 
ideas of grabbing at whatever they wished to 
have or to indulge in false propaganda when 
things went against them. The basic princi¬ 
ples on which the United States of America 
have been founded were equality, freedom and 
following ethically correct rules of conduct. 
If in such a setting all political power was 
vested in the hands of a single man the state 
would surely suffer as a result of such arrange¬ 
ments. The American Public were largely 
against the Vietnam war but they could not 
stop it on account of the contrary views held 
by their President. The Americans have 
disliked the Swedish and Indian criticism of 
their actions. The Swedish people have held 
on to the point of view put forward by their 
Prime Minister. The Indian Prime Minister 
had however mollified American opinion to 
some extent by her subsequent statements. 
The Swedish people view all actions of 
President Nixon with suspicion. The end of 
the Vietnam War demonstrates the defeat of 
America in tliat ill conceived adventure. The 
cease fire declaration has not been anything 
that has strengthened the position of America 
in the South-East Asiian lands or in the inter¬ 
national arena. America is not sending any 
ambassador to Sweden, but that is not worry¬ 
ing the people of Sweden or America. 
Swedish trade with America is on the increase 
and that proves the basic friendliness of the 
peoples of the two countries. 

Prof. Myrdal further said that the Indian 
planning was faulty and the foreign experts 
India got were not competent to cither dis¬ 
cover, facts correctly or to suggest proper 
methods of utilising India’s productive capa¬ 
city for improving her exports. India should 
develop her own expertise if she wished to 
to become economically self-sufficient and 
capable of earning profits through commerce. 
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The Rights of Local People Capitalists from outside areas should not be 


If in a particular state or region oppor¬ 
tunities occur for employment, should local 
candidates have preference over outsiders in 
obtaining the jobs that arc oflered for filling 
up ? Generally speaking one of the basic 
principles of building a sound economy is 
adherence to the rule of not moving men, 
materials or products over any distance with¬ 
out being sure of a proportional gain com¬ 
pared to the expenses that the movcmcrits 
cause to be incurred. If local workers are 
employed and they do the work as com¬ 
petently as the outsiders, the savings cfTcctcd 
by avoidance of unnecessary movements of 
personnel over long distances should be a 
source of gain. Then there arc questions of 
local rights and the preservation of local social 
structure unimpaired by unnecessary inroads 
of immigrants from outside. All things consi¬ 
dered the rights that people can claim by 
reason of their being natives of a particular 
locality ; should be considered seriously and 
as an economic claim of importance. Such 
economic claims can arise in fields other than 
those which concern employment in jobs. If 
any cultivable lands come in the market for 
sale or allotment on a rental basis or if busi¬ 
ness opportunities take shape ; local people 
may put in their claim to obtain preferential 
treatment in order to secure the lards or to 
avail of the opportunities referred to. Elabo¬ 
rating on these opportunities which enable 
people to be gainfully employed in various 
fields of work one may mention professional 
openings in the courts of law, scientific work 
in industries or in educational institutions, 
medical or engineering work etc. etc. Local 
people may demand that all economic oppor¬ 
tunities should be offered first to the natives of 
the locality before outsiders can take advan¬ 
tage of the same. Contracts, licences, permits 
etc. should be first offered to local people. 


allowed to invest in productive establishments, 
trading centres or commercial enterprise in any 
locality if the local authorities find that they 
arc arranging to do this by use of any unfair 
means which keep the local people out of such 
economic ventures. In most states of India 
the sons of the soil now arc trying to establish 
their exclusive right of employment. Out¬ 
siders get jobs or contracts only when no 
suitable local applicants turn up. In one or 
two states, of course, this exclusiveness about 
exploying only local people is not quite so 
offensively blatant. 

Nationalisation of Food Grains Trade 

The latest comer in the field of probable 
nationalised enterprises is wholesale trade in 
food grains. People who know which way the 
wind is blowing say that government are 
contemplating a take over of wholesale arats of 
food grains on the ground that they think 
these wholesale houses arc at the root of 
price rises in this field. We do not know how 
many hundred thousand wholesale food grain 
traders there are in India, but we have heard 
that several million persons work in these 
arats. If, therefore, all wholesale houses 
buying and selling food grains arc brought 
under control of the state, that may affect the 
employment of numerous persons. These 
persons are very well informed about what 
goes on in the food grains trade. If they lose 
employment they may enter the black market 
and cause huge supplies of food grains to 
vanish and go underground. That may cause 
the cutting down of open market dealings and 
rise in black market prices. If, however, 
government do not touch all arats at the same 
time but proceed zonally or by taking over 
particular trading houses dealing with parti¬ 
cular food grains before acting comprehen¬ 
sively by taking over all wholesale houses 
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handling all food grains all over India ; the 
reactions might not be so upsetting. In any 
case we donot think it will be either easy or 
safe for government to handle the food grains 
trade of India at this stage. 

Orissa Affairs 

The defeat of the Satpati Government in 
Orissa once again shows that Indian politicians 
have no firm principles and they defect and 
rcdefcct from alliances formed for temporary 
advantages of a personal nature and thus 
create imbalances which normally would not 
develop in political organisations set up on 
well established principles, political creeds and 
ideals faithfully followed by loyal supporters 
of a genuine socio-political cause. The Orissa 
politicians often make a cause out of urges that 
would only excllc and provoke adolescents and 
street hooligans and their behaviour quite 
frequently display an immaturity that one does 
not expect to find in persons who are to all 
appearence well educated and serious minded 
individuals of a distinct intellectual stature. 
This type of instability of outlook is not un¬ 
common in other states cither and the result is 
a lack of healthy growth of political conscious¬ 
ness everywhere which weakens the world’s 
largest democracy in a perceptible manner. 

Absurdity of impossible projects 

A project may be feasible from the point of 
view of engineering or may be a desirable 
thing for satisfying needs that have remained 
unsatisfied ; but these considerations alone 
cannot justify the undertaking of projects as 
active plans. For the projects have other 
aspects too besides their engineering obstacles 
and social benefit posiiblitics. The Garga- 
Cauvery link, for instance may be a feasible 
thing from the angle of ‘engineering or it might 
remove long felt needs arising out of water 
shortage ; but one must consider its other 


economic and resource-consuming aspeeti 
thoroughly before one can support the under¬ 
taking of a scheme of such dimensions. The 
size of the project is such that it may easily 
take 50 years to complete and the technical 
personnel required might be so very many and 
so various as might hamper the progress of 
other more urgent schemes all over India if 
this is seriously taken up for quick completion. 
It would be a 3000/5000 crore scheme. If 
completed it will be a charge on the benefitted 
people to the tunc of 300/5C0 crorei per 
annum which those people might not be able 
to pay. The rest of India may not agree to 
pay for these benefits to a specific section of 
the people of India. From the point of view 
of needs of resources to make the project work 
one has to consider that this project involves 
the lifting of millions of acre feet of water to a 
height of 200o feet within a distance of 200 
miles which will require millions of kilowatts 
of power which may not be available at 
various times and places. It may also create 
a power shortage in many areas leading to 
losses which will far outweigh the gains 
resulting from the extra water supply effected 
by the project. Dr, K. L. Rao thinks it is a 
feasible scheme as there are similar schemes of 
water lifting in America which the Americans 
have handled successfully. The Americans 
have successfully done many things which we 
cannot do and such comparison of Indian and 
American conditions merely display the forced 
reasoning that Dr. K. L. Rao is in the habit of 
indulging in. Before even considering the 
undertaking of the Ganga-Cauvery link one 
should investigate thoroughly the question of 
there being any surplus of Ganga water now 
as well as after 30 or 50 years. With growing 
needs of food production now and hereafter in 
the Ganges valley we should doubt the validity 
and justification of any scheme of diverting the 
waters of the North Indian rivers to the south 
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at great cost and involving indirect complica¬ 
tions. We have said before this and we say 
again that the question of desalination of sea 
water and the fuller utilisation of sub-soil 
water should be studied in detail before 
considering the undertaking of any giant 
profects like the Ganga-Cauvery Link. 

Power Shortage 

There is power shortage all over India. 
The result is loss of industrial output which 
may total upto hundreds of crores of rupees 
annually. The public who have to sit in the 
dark, in hot rooms, stop work and suffer 
great inconvenience, feel that the government 
are not doing their work properly. If, instead 
of taking over the management of more and 
more economic establishments the government 
had concentrated on managing power produc¬ 
tion the people might had their faith in 
governments' ability to deliver ,thc goods 
restored substantially. What is happening 
now is that the establishment of Congress rule 
in India which was carried out recently with 
such fanfare and eclat is not succeeding in 
retaining its basic strength which has its foun¬ 
dation in public faith in the congress. The 
people are finding out that the various minis¬ 
ters and bureaucrats are incapable of getting 
anything done insplite of the endless powers 
and opportunities that they are having handed 
to them by the central and state cabinets. The 
reactions are already growing which will soon 
develop into strong opposition to the congress 
leading to election defeats in many places 
within the next few years. It is a timely 
warning for the ruling congress. 

The Budget 

Mr. Chavan’s budget, according to his 
critics, does not help in removing poverty. It 
does not bring us any nearer to socialism. 
Nor does it make it difficult for the black 


market to function or black money to stimu¬ 
late the growth of the parallel economy that 
exists for the advantage of the anti-socials. 
There are promises or at least suggestsons in 
the President’s address or the finance minister’s 
speech which are cheering for the private 
sector entrepreneurs. Tax concessions for 
industries in backward regions,,enhanced rates 
of depreciation allowance on plant and machi¬ 
nery and other measures which arc helpful to 
private businessmen can not be cited as moves 
for the rapid introduction of socialism in 
India. The need for creating a healthy 
climate for investments has been stressed more 
strongly than the socialistic virtues and ideals 
which the Congress leaders have upheld as 
their inspiration and prime mover in the 
political field. One has to think now whether 
this signifies a change of'outlook in the Con¬ 
gress or it is just another symptom of the 
policy of following a path of immediate advan¬ 
tage that political parties usually adhere to. 
Whatever it may be it might be a little more 
effective as a potent factor in developing 
industries and “garibi hatao” than the socialis¬ 
tic moves of taking over economic institutions 
that the congress have been engaging in of 
late. 

Strong Aim of the Congress in Coal Mines 

The following extract is from a weekly 
published from Bombay. 

After the Government take-over of the 
coalmines, with Central Minister, Mohan 
Kumaramangalam's brother as their sole 
authority, the Congress through its goondaism 
in the Asansol area has created a limitless 
reign of terror, says Shri Biman Mitra, West 
Bengal Socialist Party Secretary. 

’'After the nationalisation some "politically 
conscious elements” of the Congress have got 
the impression that they have become the real 
owners of the mines and so they are unwilling 
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to tolerate any 'opposition organisation in the 
coalmines area. 

“At Ghapui Khas Colliery the workers have 
a very old union run under the guidance of the 
Socialist Party. Shri Jayanta Poddar, Secretary 
of the Burdwan Socialist Party and Joint 
Secretary of the Colliery Majdoor Congress, 
was going to attend a meeting of the workers 
on February 4, On his way, at Chapui village, 
he was obstructed by some ‘goonda’ elements, 
stated to be Yuba Congressmen, and was not 
allowed to proceed to the meeting place. lie 
turned back and by another route covering 
again more than eight miles he reached the 
meeting place. The news of Shri Poddar’s 
attending the meeting enraged the Gongresii 
goonda elements who started preparations for 
attack on Shri Poddar. After the meeting Shri 
Poddar had to return with police escort. 

“The workers of Girimint and Bejdi 
Collieries are facing the same kind of “zoolum” 
and goondaism. At both the places Congress¬ 
men took away the Party flags from the union 
office. At Bejdi they threw bombs to terrorise 
the workers and the local people. 

“The police know who the culprits arc but 
as they are not taking any action, the loc al 
people have started suspecting that the 
Congress leadership is behind all this 
terrorism.” 

We cannot guarantee the correctness of the 
account; but the Congress high command 
should investigate and ascertain the facts of 
the case. 

What is Poverty 

If one analyses the limbs and features of 
poverty one finds a list of wants of various 
kinds which render people poor and destitute. 
VVant of food, clothing, housing essential 
commodities for consumption, medical aid 
and education would come in the forefront of 
the schedule of shortages which force people to 


stay hungry, ill clad, homeless, unattended by 
doctors and illiterate. Other goods and servi¬ 
ces come into the list of wants too which 
cause physical and mental suffering to those 
who require such commodities as well as the 
non-material aids and fail to obtain the same. 
Then one has to take note of the fact of the 
gaps in the economic organisation of the 
country by which numerous people cannot 
share in the distribution of wealth. These are 
the unemployed and under employed 
who have no income or a mere pittance ; 
and, who constitute the majotity 

of the poverty stricken masses, the 
Garib, who are scheduled to cease to be a 
blot on the political and demographical land¬ 
scape of India by the planned action of the 
government of India. The slogan “garibi 
hatao” has been accepted as a first priority 
item in the government’s program of social 
and economic progress ; but the government 
have not yet succeeded in putting in motion 
the machinery by operation of which poverty 
will be removed. 

Removal of poverty is clearly a case of a 
nation wide shortage of consumer goods, for 
there is food shortage as well as shortage of 
clothes, bedding etc. and the houses in which 
the poor will live when their poverty is 
abolished are just not there. So that the 
problems of increased production and in¬ 
creased consumption go hand in hand and the 
former will create increased employment for 
the poor who will thus earn more and be able 
to live a better life. The creation of non¬ 
productive jobs would entail payment of wages 
by taxation. This is no stable and construc¬ 
tive solution of the problem of abolishing 
poverty. It cannot also be used as a means of 
removing poverty to any great extent. It is, 
however, being used by government as a 
convincing gesture for the appeasement of the 
disconsolate masses. Bat unless go vernment 
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act for increased production whereby they will 
create more lasting employment, the achieve- 
ment of their objective will not come any 
closer and will recede to a far away point of 
total uncertainty. 

Spurious and Adulterated Commodities 

India is perhaps the only country in the 
world where vendors sell watered milk and 
thus injure the consumers of milk many of 
whom arc babies. At one time some Calcutta 
milkmen carried their adulterated goods in 
cans on which they stated in writing that the 
milk that was in it was watered. This saved 
them from being fined by the Calcutta Corpo¬ 
ration which organisation also condoned the 
action of oil adulterators who declared that 
they were selling edible oil when they mixed 
inferior oily stuff with pure rape seed oil. The 
art of the makers of spurious articles and the 
adulterators has progressed greatly since those 
days and the markets arc now overflowing 
with things which arc not what the buyers 


trustingly think they arc. Spurious drugs have 
flooded the market. Even ampules containing 
medicine to be injected often contain only 
distilled water. Tablets arc made out of 
neutral powders and contain no drugs that 
cure infections. In the field of machinery and 
their components most makers of fakes use 
inferior metal and give their useless goods only 
the outward appearance of the genuine 
articles. The buyers who use these imitations 
suffer heavy losses by repealed break down of 
their machinery. All things that have a good 
demand have their imitaliens. Thus there are 
fake wines, spirits and other drinks and ven¬ 
dors quite often ask buyers whether they 
wanted the real thing or just the cheaper 
imitations. India thus is the home of exper¬ 
tise and talents that only injure their patrons. 

This is one aspect of anti-social activities that 
has not drawn the attention of the government 
towards it. No one can assess with certainty 
the size of the damage that the sale of fakes 
and adulterated things is causing to the 
nation. 


DATE OF HUSAIN SHAH SHARQI 


HARI PRASAD NAYAK 


In the province of Uttar Pradesh, there is a 
city which was foiimled by Sultan Flro/, Shah 
Tughlak, the P.id) m Ivnpcror of I^elhi (I35l- 
A. n ) in 772 A. HI. (136U A.D.) and was 
named ]AIJNPUR‘ (whatever might liavc 
been the previous name) to comrnemerate the 
name of his eccentric counn prince Jauna 
Khan, known in history as Muhammad- 
bin-l'ughlak. It is recoiiled in the TARIKII- 
I-SH\':lJAHA.Nr that the l.ord of the auspi¬ 
cious conjunction Emperor Shahjahan called 
Jaunj)ur the‘SHIR VJ of INDIA’ and gave it 
the name of ‘DVR-UL-IEM’ meaning the 
‘abode of learning’, 

Khawaja-i-Jahan, whose original name was 
Malik Sarwar and who was a eunuch ( pro¬ 
bably of N -gro blood ) was the founder of the 
Sharqi-Dynasty and the first independent 
prince of Jaunpur. He was appointed minis¬ 
ter of the eastern provinces by Nasir-ud-din 
Mahmud Tughlak of Delhi, the last king of 
this line ( Tughlak Dynasty ) with the title of 
‘MALIK-USH-SHARQ,’ ( chief of the east ). 
After the death of Khawaja-i-Jahan, Mubarak 
( original name Qararnful ) his adopted son 
succeeded him and assumed the title of 
‘Sultan-Ush-Sharq’ (king of the east ). 
Jaunpur had been ruled over by Sharqi kings 
for near about eighty-five years. 

Husain Shah Sharqi was the last sultan of 
SharqUDynasty> but according to Faqir 


Khair-ad-din Muhammad AllahabadPi 
JANU PURNAM.AH, he was the last but one 
sultans of this dynasty. Husain Shah was 
a remarkable ruler who continued the 
fight against Bahlol Lodi of Delhi with 
great pcrseverencc. His main achievement 
was the conquest and annexation of Delhi. 
Lt. Colonel Sir Wolselcy Haig writes 
about Husain Shah Sharqi :— 

“He was a man of ideas with wide 
opportunities and resources commensu¬ 
rate with both, ever on the point of 
realising some great scheme of aggran¬ 
disement and ever missing his opportunity 
through carelessness, folly, and perhaps 
physical cowardice.”* 

But astonishment arises when we find that 
none of the historians, even contemporaneous, 
have taken any keen interest to pen a little of 
his ( Husain Shah ) life and time in respect of 
his birth and death-years. There is no men¬ 
tion at all regarding the birth-date of Husain 
Shah. Almost all the historians have put his 
death-date in the year near about 1500 A. D. 
which is conventional to accord without 
vagueness. Husain Shah’s survival even after 
1500 A. D. will be proved in this article. 

Birth-Date 

‘Abdullah Muhammad Al-Makki Al-Asafi 
Al-Ulughkani Hajji AJ-Dabir’ has written an 
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Arbaic History of Gijarat under the caption daughter of Mubarak Shah to the crown 

‘ZAFAR UL WALIH Bf MUZAFFAR WA prince of Jaunpur.’’^ 


ALTHI.’ This book is translation into Arabic 
from histories written in the Persian language 
such as ‘Tabakat-i-Naseri’, ‘Tarikh-i-Firuj 
Shahi’, ‘Tabakat-i-Ba!iadur Shahi’, ‘Tuhfat- 
us-Sadat’. 'Akbarnama’ etc. In the chapter 
II concerning Ilistoty of Jaunpur, Ad-Dabir 
writes :— 

“He ( Mahmud ) conquered Jahata but 
died at Awdah in 862 ( 1457-58 ). In 
this very year, his son Muhammed-bin- 
Mahmud succeeded him. He was 
dethroned the very year. IIis brother 
Husain-bin-Mahmud ascended the 
throne under tutelage of his mother due 
to his young age.’’' 

Al-Dabir means to say that at the time of 
accession, Husain was under his teens and so 
he was ruling-head of his territory under the 
guardianship of his mother. The coronation 
ceremony of Husain Shah had been performed 
in the year 562 A. II. ( 1457 A. D. ) when he 
was below eighteen. 

Mahmud Shah, the father of Husain Shah 
had been married with the daughter of 
Mubarak Shah, the father of Allauddin Alain 
Shah of Delhi. Dr. A. Fuhrer writes in the 
book : ‘T/ie Sharqi Architecture of Jaunpur' :— 

“Both armies lay on the field that night, 
but the next day, possibly after negotia¬ 
ting a hollow peace, and sealing it by a 
royal marriage of Mubarak’s daughter 
Bibi Raji to the heir of Jaunpur, Ibrahim 
returned to Jaunpur.’’’ 

Stanley Lane-Poole also confirms this 
circumstance :— 

“The Sayy’ds tried conclusion with 
Ibrahim in 1427, but after a well fought 
battle beside the Jumna, peace was 
ratified by the marriage of Bibi the 


Mubarak Shah was murdered by Sidhpal, 
the grandson of Kaju. According to Yahiya- 
bin-Ahmcd-bin-Abdullah Sirhindi this regicide 
was committed on Friday, the 9th Rajab, 137 
A.H. (19th February, 1434 A D.), butMohamed 
Kasim Ferishta gives different date of this 
ghastly murder which was efTcrted on the 9th 
Rajab, 839 A. H. ( 28th February, 1435 A D ). 
Elliot and Elphinstone approve this later 
date. The marriage ceremony of Mahmud 
Shah took place in the life time of Mubarak 
Shah i.e. before 839 H (1435 A. D.) Historical 
circumstances prove that this marriage was 
conducted in the year 837 .A. II. (1434 A.D.). 

Ferishta writes : — 

“On receiving advice that Mahmood 
Shah Shurky had just expired, and that 
his ministers had set up his son 
Mahomed Shah Shurky, a treaty was 
concluded through the mediation of 
Beeby Rajy, the young King’s mother.’’*' 

After the death of his fattier Mahmud 
Shah, Bhikhan Shah ascended the throne of 
Jaunpur under the title of Muhammad Shah 
Sharqi in the year 862 A. H. (1457 A. D.). In 
the aforesaid year of accession, Muhammad 
Shah was of tender age and at that time 
he was twenty approximately. So his birth 
took place in the year near about 842 
H (1436 A. D,). 

Mahmud Shah was blessed with four sons. 
Dr. A. K. Majumdar mentions five sons— 
Bhikhan, Hasan, Husain, Jalal and Ibrahim.^ 
After the birth of first issue, remaining three 
sons were born with the intervals of minimum 
two years each and so the births of Hasan 
Khan, Husain Khan and Jalal Khan must 
have taken place in the year 844 A. H. (1440 
A. D.}, 846 A. H. (1442 A. D.) and 848 H 
(1444 A.D.) respectively. 
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Due to circumstances beyond control, 
Muhammad Shah had been dethroned in the 
same year (862 A. H./I457 A. D.) and later on 
he had been put to death. Hasan Khan, the 
elder brother of Husain Khan, also had 
been murdered in the short regime of 
Muhammad Shah. Thus Ifusain Khan, who 
assumed the title of Husain Shah Sharqi was 
seated on the throne of Jaunpur in 862 A. II. 
(1458 A. D.) at the age of sixteen. In this 
way the above mentioned version of‘Zafar U1 
Walih’ is indubitable. So the birth of Husain 
Shah took place in the year 846 A. H. (14-12 
A. D.). 

Death-Date 

The death-date of dlusain Shah Sharqi 
remains much vexed question. The scholars 
are not particular to mention the exact year of 
death of Husain Shah Sharqi, The historians 
presume his death-year in 1500 A. D. (905 A. 
H.) without giving any definite reason. But 
their presumptions have got benefit of doubt. 
The year of Husain Shah’s death is not free 
from obscurity. Survival of Husain Shah for 
considerable yeans even after the supposed 
death-year 1500 A. D. (905 A H.) cun be wit¬ 
nessed subject to circumstances available. 

VVe could not understand why the scholars 
have not devoted any keen attention on the 
coins of Hussain Shah, available even after his 
so-called death-year 905 A. H. (1500 A.D.). 
Mr. Wright writes :— 

“After ineficctual attempts to recover his 
kingdom, he died in Bengal in A. II. 905, 
but coins bearing his name were struck 
as late as A. H. 910,”^ 

Mr. H. Nelson Wright exhibits the posthu¬ 
mous billon coins of Husain Shah of 907 H & 
910 H runs thus;— 

“Obverse— Al Khalifato Amirul Momnin 
Khaldatt Khalifatahu 910 
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Reverse— Husain Sbah-Bin-Mahmud Shah 
Bln-lbrahim Shah Sultana Khaldatt 
Mamllkatahu"'-^ 

Regarding these posthumous coins exhibited 
by Mr. Wright in his catalogue of the coins, 
Dr. A. K. Majumdar writes :— 

•‘Wright has probably not consulted the 
contemporary work Ma' Aslr-1 Mahmud 
Shahl the evidence of which ought to be 
considered reliable with regard to the 
rise to power of Mahmud Khalji who 
was its author’s patron”'^ 

The ^bovc mentioned coins of Husain Shah 
Sharqi bearing his super-scription have been 
found in numbers. The historians have 
regarded these coins as a posthumous issue 
which have been struck by someone else. 
Shrec Radhakriihna Choudhaiy, Principal, 
Shankar Shah \’ikra!mhila College. Colgong 
(Bhagalpur district ; Bdiar Pro) gives reply of 
my query regarding the posthumous coins of 
Husain Shah :— 

“My own point is that Hussain Shah 
.Sharqi was forced out of Jaunpur and 
was granted asylum by the Hussain 
Shahi King of Bengal. It was at 
Colgong. It is quite likely that 
he might have ordered the issue of coins 
but by the time they were out, he was no 
more. Minting was not so easy then as 
it is to-day (Letter dated 2nd February, 
1972).” 

The presumption is foggy and hardly tenable. 
History bears witness to the fact that it is 
absolutely necessary for the Muhammadan 
rulers to commemorate their accessions by 
causing the Khutaba (public prayer in the 
muszecd) to be read and the coins in their 
respective names to be struck. Edward 
Thomas also confirms this royal practice per¬ 
formed by the Muhammadan rulers :— 

“The recitation of the public prayer in 
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thr name of the aspirant to the throne, 
associated with the issue of money bear¬ 
ing his superscription, was unhesitatingly 
received as the overt act of accession,”^' 

H. M. VVhitiell lias published one catalogue 
of the coins relating to Jaunpur Sultans in 
which he has mentioned that there arc coins of 
the Ilizari years 905, 906 and 909 in the 
British Museum (London). Mr. Whittell has 
got coins of the year 905 in his own collection. 
He has witnessed the coin of 911A. H. in 
Lahore Museum. Dr. Pcrrneshwarilal Gupta 
(curatcr Patna Museum) has also examined 
recently the .Sharc^i coins in Lucknow Museum 
and there arc coins of Husain Shah Sharqi 
from 891 H. to 910 H. 

So it is not the fact that coins of Husain 
Shah have been struck by someone else even 
after his supposed death-year 905 A. II. (1.00 
A, D.), In this respect whatever Ur. Gupta 
writes in his book under caption “Kutuban Krit 
Mirgawari (Hindi)”’- is cjuite reconcilable. 
What was the motive behind the stiiking of 
coins in the name of Husain Shah after his 
death specially when he was driven into exile 
and his successors were powerless 

Referring to Jaunpurnamah of Khair-ad-din 
Dr. A. Fuhrer writes in the foot-note :— 

‘ But we have not yet exhausted the 
subject, for Khail-ad-din, who takes 
more interest in minutiae, does not, with 
Firishta, record the Shartji dynasty as 
extinct in Husain, hut gives him a son, 
Jalal-ad-din, married to the only child of 
Nasib Shah, king of Gaur, when he 
succeeded—apparently in Husain’s life¬ 
time, for he sent Flusain’s corpse to 
Jaunpur, Now Hu.sain certainly is buried 

at Jaunpur.But at all to fit in 

Khair-ad-din’s gcneology with Firishta’s 
^ it is necessary to rely much on possible 
■g.' changes of name ; Nasib Shah must be 


identified with ‘Ala-ad-din Husain Shah, 
the King of Gaur, with whom Husain 
took refuge, who reigned from 1498 to 
1521 and who was succeeded successively 
by his sons Nasarat Shah and Mahmud, 
and these must be supposed to prove 
adoptions by his son-in-law Jalal and his 
grandson.”''* 

None of the historians have confirmed this 
Jaunpurnamah, but welcome light is thrown on 
the death-year of Husain Shah subject to this 
book. According to this book, it is indubious 
that the death of Husain Shah Sharqi took 
place in Gaur after 1521 A. U. (927 A. H.) 
during the reign of his son Jalal-ad-din who 
was seated on the throne of Gaur in 1521 
A. D. (927 A.H.) after the death of Ala-ud-din 
Husain Shah. It is supported by cogent proof 
that Husain Shah SharqiN corpse had been sent 
to Jaunpur to be solemnly laid in the 
ancestral tomb. 

Husain Shah Sharqi (led to Bengal and 
sought asylum with Allauddin IIu<aiii Shah, 
the king of Gaur. But from his retreat, the 
prolonged conflict in question was not ended. 
Annexation of Jaunpur permanently to the 
Sultanate of Delhi was effected during the 
reign of Sikandar I^ocli, younger son of Bablol 
Lodi. He was seated on the throne of Delhi 
in 1489 A. D. (895 A. H.). Jaunpur was under 
the governorship of Barhak Shah, the eldest 
son of Bahlol Lodi. He was made governor 
of Jaunpur in 1486 A. D. (892 H.) by his 
father. But Husain Shah Sharqi’s coin of 911 
A. FI. bears confirmation that Jaunpur could 
not be annexed prior to this period, 

Barbak was always afraid of his younger 
brother Sikandar Shah, who was then king of 
Delhi. Flis conspiracy was in action with the 
exiled Husain Shah. Ad-Dabir writes :— 

‘‘Barbak Shah became suspicious of his 
brother Sikander-bin-Bahlol during the 
regime of bis sultanate. He agreed 'with 
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aforesaid Husain to be with him for the 
conquest of Delhi when Jaunpur would 
be his.”'* 

Husain Shah was beloved king of Jaunpur 
and his subjects had better regard for 
him. During the time of his exile, Jaunpur 
was temporarily under the Sultanate of Delhi. 
But the local Zaniindars of Jaunpur were not 
in favour ol Afghan ruler. Circumstances 
were unruly at Jaunpur. Taking advantage of 
opportunities, Barbak Shah invited Husain 
Shah Sharqi. Sir George Dunbar writes : — 

“(Sikandai) dealt leniently with the 
defeated rebels, who included his elder 
brother Baibak. But Jaunpur rontinutd 
to be a thorn in his side. The Hindu 
landholders revolted and raised an aimy 
of 100,000 men Barbak once more 
proved seditions and intrigued b(;th with 
(he rebels and with the deposed Shareji 
King Hussain..’'’ 

Husain Shah was invited at Jaunpur in or 
about 908 H. (1562 A, D.), Jaunpur svas under 
his supremacy for years together. Due to 
circumstances beyond control, Sikandar Shah 
was silent during these years and lie was not in 
a position to take any serious step against 
Jaunpur. But he was hankering after favour- 
rable chances. After 911 H. (1505 A. D.), 
Jaunpur was taken. .Sikandar foicsialled his 
brother Barbak and dominated himself at 
Jaunpur. 

Kutuban has versed his book —Mirgawati 
in the year 909 A. H. (1503 A. D.), which can 
be witnessed from the Kadvak noted below : -- 

‘‘UNII KE RAJ YAH RA iIA.\I KAIII 

NAU SE NAII JOU SAMBAI AHl.”*" 

909 

The poet has praised Husain Shah :— 

“SHAH HUSAIN AH BAR RAJA 

CHAT SINGHASAN UMAPAT CHAJA.”'? 

The above menfioned book (M/rgowoti) of the 


poet Kutuban was composed during the reign 
of Husain Shah, There were two kings bear¬ 
ing one name of Husain Shah during this 
period-one Husain Shah was the king of 
Gaur and the other was the Sultan of Jaunpur. 
It causes obscurity. In above kadvak, the poet 
means to say about Husain Shah Sharqi, the 
SuUan ol Jaunpur and it has been proved in 
my article under the caption —^Kutuban Ka 
Sthiti-kal'. It proves that Husain Shah Sharqi 
was alive dining the composition period 
of Mirgawati that is in 909 A. H. (1503 A, D.) 
and he was the king of Jaunpur positively. It 
is definite tbai Husain Shah had tulcd over 
Jaunpur upto 911 A. H. (1505 A. D.) subject 
to the witness of the coins of this period. 
Husaiu Shall was alive upto 911 A. H. (1505 
A. D.) and tins leaves no mom for doubt. He 
was dethroned after 911 H. (1505 A. D.) by 
Sikandar I.odi. He fled to Bengal perma¬ 
nently and took shelter there where he 
breathed his last after several years. 

A iieaty was concluded l;etwccn Sikandar 
Lodi and the lulei of Bengal. It was agreed 
that neither parly was to invade the dominion 
of the cuher. The ruler of Bengal promised 
not to lielp the enemies of Sikandar Lodi. 
But this tica'y was not observed long. Any¬ 
how when Jaunpur was free from all sorts 
of troubles, Sikandar I-odi seated his son 
Jalaluddin as Sultan of Jaunpur in 923 A. H. 
(1517 A. D.) and he went to Delhi where he 
died in 21st November, 1517 A. D. (Sunday, 
the 7lh of Z.ckada, 923 A. H ). 

According to Khair-ad-din’s Jaunpurnamah 
Husain Shah Sliarqi’s survival upto the year 
1I A. D, (927 H.) is confirmed. Babar has 
mentioned in his autobiography about 
Nasarat Shah, the son of Allauddin, the king 
of Bengal. According to Babarnama, Nasarat 
Shah was dead before 932 A. II. (1526 A, D.) 
So the death of Husain Shah took place after 
927 A. H. (1521 A. D.) but before 930 A- H, 
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(1524 A. D.). Huyain Shah was dead near 
about 926 II. (1522 A. D.). My conclusion 
regarding the date of Hu.cain Shah Sharqi is 
from 14-12 A. D. to 1522 A. D, corresponding 
to the Ilizari years 846 to 928. 

1. The modern city of Jaunpur is situa¬ 
ted on the bank of Gomati and is 
about 55 km. north-west of X'aranasi. 

2. The (uirnbridge History of India: 
\'^ol III ; Indian Edition (Published by 
S. Chand & Co., Delhi) : page 259. 

3. Gatkwad’s Oriental Series No. 152 
published by Clricntal Institute, 
Baroda : 1979—page 126. 

4. Published by Indological Book House, 
N’arnnasi—page 8. 

5. Mediaeval India under Mohammedan 
Rule ( A. D. 713-1764 ) (\ Lbiiversal 
Publication : Delhi)- page 127, 

6. History of the Rise of the Mahomedan 
PoAcr in India : \'ol-I (Published by 
R. Cambray & Co., Calcutta : 1908) — 
page 555. 

7. Ttie Delhi Sultanate (Published by 
Bharatiya \’idya Bliavan, Bombay : 
second edition 1967) —page 190. 


8. Catalogue of the Coins in the Indian 
Meseum Calcutta Vol II (Published 
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THE ROLE OF TAXATION IN AN UNDER DEVELOPED ECONOMY 

NIRENDRA KUMAR BANERJEE 


Independence has brought before us new 
hopes and ambitions. But fulfilment of these 
new hopes and ambitions mostly depend on 
political stability. Again, economic stability is 
an essential condition for ensuring political 
stability. Taxation, in turn, is an irnporiant 
measure to achieve economic staliiliiy. Here 
we shall try to justify the role of taxation in 
accelerating economic growth in an under¬ 
developed economy. 

Classical Economists believed that 
monetary policy alone was sufficient measure 
for achieving economic stability. But the 
Great Depression of the thirties showed the 
importance of fiscal policy specially taxation in 
an economy with scarce supply. More and 
more, greater reliance has to be placed on 
fiscal policy to achieve our objectives by raising 
the rates of taxation increasingly and by 
imposing new types of taxation gradually. In 
an under developed economy the basic 
problena is the low level of national income of 
the country which is associated with a low 
level of domestic saving, and a large unem¬ 
ployed and underemployed labour force, 
Gulati rightly opines, “It is very doubtful if 
by borrowing alone it would be possible to 
Jcstrict the community’s consumption to 
lationally calculated ‘c.ra.’ i.e. minimum 
consumption requirements of the economy.” 
He truly concludes ; “the most efTective way 
of securing the maximum amount of saving 
from the community is to enforce compulsory 
reduction in current consumption by means of 
taxation”. 

But each country must have a principle 
following which taxation may be imposed. 
Ability to pay is a renowned principle which 


may be referred to even in underdeveloped 
countries. Mr. Bhargava remarks, “The 
ability principle is not a fundamental principle 
of public finance but of taxation, which is a 
narrower concept than public finance. 
We still think that taxation according to 
ability is justified by the theory of taxation,” 
In our opinion, the tax structure of an under¬ 
developed economy should differ from the tax 
structure of a developed economy as the 
features and aims of our economy are different 
from those of a developed economy. Two 
guiding ofjjectivcs are to be realised in an 
underdeveloped economy. We should give 
prior importance to revenue objective because 
without sullirient revenue from taxation, rapid 
economic development will not be possible. 
Reduction of inequalities is r>ne of the steps of 
social welfare, Wc shall have to reduce 
inequality A'ith the help of taxation. This is 
the welfare objective of taxation. We do not 
think that Mr. Bhargava is right when he 
.says, “It does not aim at reducing inequalities 
in wealth and income disbribution, though 
that would be the inevitable result of a tax 
structure based on the piinciple of taxation.” 

Rather Chelliah rightly opines, “It may be 
that in doing so these economists are impressed 
with the explicit theoretical justification given 
for progressive taxation of income, while they 
lose sight of the real motive behind it, which 
is the reduction of inequalities.” The same 
amount of revenue might have been secured 
from taxation based on the principle of pro¬ 
portion or regression. But whenever, we 
intend to have the same amount of revenue 
following the principle of progression, it indi¬ 
cates that we want to reduce une qual distil- 
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bution of income at the same time. Our tax 
structure has given more stress on indirect 
taxes, but Bhargava rightly observes, “ riiesc 
indirect taxes fall particularly heavily on larger 
families and tend to be regressive.” Ot course 
we should always remember that the rate of 
investment must .assign the first priority. So, 
we should always consider the case of incentive 
which should be kept alive by adopting other 
suitable measures (viz. by decreasing the rate 
of taxation on income and wealth, investment 
upto certain limit in new industrial under¬ 
takings, development re hate etc.), hast of all 
we must not forget that tax evasion is most 
defective in our tax stmcturc. Tax concessions 
should be treated effectively so tiiat they may 
not be converted into tax loopholes as a result 
of which a substantial volume of tax evasion 
may t.ake place. 

Now the main (lucstion is to find out a 
proper tax structure for an underdeveloped 
economy like ours. No doubt tax structure 
should be. based on the principle of tax ition 
discussed earlier. We should not forget that 
the rate of savings or the capital formation is 
not satisfactory in an underdeveloped economy. 
So, tax structure should always be framed in 
such a way that conbumiitinn incentive 
decreases or incentive to save increases, lax 
has a dilferent impact on the economy than 
public debt. Most of the resoutccs fiorn debt 
comes from savings. But resources from tax 
comes mostly from reduction of consutnption 
expenditure. So, tax helps check the price 
rising tendency by compensating the additional 
consumption e.xpcnditurc of the new income 
earner for decreasing consumption expenditure 
of the tax payers. Moreover, tax structure 
should be framed to reduce inequalities in the 
'^distribution of wealth. So, if we tax the 
gainen and mop up their excess purchasing 


power on the one hand and distribute thi 
revenue to the unemployed persons and poorer 
income groups through Government investment 
and thus increase the purchasing power of the 
lower income groups on the other, the 
incentives for savings, incentive fmr production 
would not be jeopardised and opportunity to 
invest due to the additional demand from low 
income groups would continue. 

Lastly, whatever valuable arguments may 
be advanced in favour of taxation as an 
important source of government revenue, we 
must not forget the disirif'ciuive effect of 
taxation for boili production and investment. 
So, our guiding principle of utilization of 
revenue from taxation should always be to 
compensate the loss incurred as a result of the 
disincentive efiect of taxation on private 
investment, consumption and also on the total 
production of consumption goods due to the 
falling- rale of demand for those goods on 
which indirect taxes at liighcr rates have been 
imposed. So, the desirable tax structure should 
be framed in such a way as to secure higher 
and higher amount of tax on the one hand and 
to neutralise the disincentive eflVct of tax on 
investment on the other. 

Exemption of savings from taxation or 
cjueslion of double taxation :— 

Tlicre arc a few Economists who argue in 
favour of exemption of savings from taxation. 
According to them, savings arc not income 
because they arc not consumed. So, they, are 
capital. From capital arises income which i* 
taxable. In tliis way, it will be possible on 
our part to get rid of double taxation. J. S. 
Mill propounds, “The proper mode of assessing 
an income tax would be to tax only the part 
of income devoted to expenditure, exempting 
that which is saved. For when saved and 
invested (and all savings generally speaking are 
invested) it thenceforth pays income tax on the 
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interest or profit which it brings, notwith¬ 
standing that it has already been taxed on the 
principal. Unless, therefore, savings are 
exempted from income tax, the contributors 
are twice taxed on what they save and only 
once on what they spend. 

In a recent publication Mr, Chelliah has 
also propounded for a partial exemption of 
savings from taxation. It may be pointed out 
that all those who do not pay income tax 
automatically enjoy tax benefits on their 
savings because they pay only taxes on their 
consumption expenditure for those goodsvvhich 
are taxod. Chelliah points out two possible 
objections to the scheme of exemptions. The 
first one is Itkely to be that tlie state would 
lose considerably in tax revenue, and “the 
second objection on the scheme of exemptions 
is likely that the tax system, rather than 
reducing economic ineriualities, actually will 
increase them”. Chelliah considers these 
defects as insignificant. But wc do not think 
so. In an underdeveloped economy sufiering 
from want of adequate revenue and unequal 
distribution of wealth or concentration of 
wealth, exemption of savings from taxation at 
the cost of those difliculties is no argument at 
all. Specially in India where Industrial policy 
and Economic policy indicate the achievement 
of socialism, this policy of e.\emption of savings 
from taxation is far from implementation. 
Some experts on public finance arc of the view 
that special tax concessions arc relatively 
mefTectivc in an underdeveloped country cither 
because the levels of taxation in the under¬ 
developed economy are not generally high 
enough to depreciate investment seriously or 
because barriers like political instability and 
restrictions on foregin exchange conversion 
loom so much larger than the tax barrier. 

So, wc find that an increasingly larger 
proportion of the increased output should be 
naade available to the public sector through 
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the use of flexible and dynamic tax policy. 
Moreover, according to Prof. Lewis, “While 
it is difficult to increase the government’s share 
of a given national income, it is not difficult, 
politically to ensure that a greater share of 
increases in the national income should accrue 
to the government. This is the main hope of 
increasing the share of government in the 
national income.” So, wc should, on the one 
hand, try to maintain the policy of snatching 
away a larger part of the additional income of 
the higher income or profit earning group and 
try to increase the ratio of taxation to national 
income on the other. This can be achieved 
with the help of a larger flexible tax structure. 
In fact, the mam strategy of public finance in 
an underdeveloped country should be to mop 
up the economic surplus that is generated in 
the process of economic development by an 
efficient and clastic tax system into the public 
exchequer and to invest the surplus so mopped 
up in socially desirable sectors. Moreover, 
savings should, in no case be exempted from 
taxation. .\s De Viti remarks, “Savings should 
not be taxed, because savings arc capital, from 
capital arises income, which is the only thing 
that is taxable. But then if this income is 
saved again, it becomes capital once more and 

is exempted from taxation, and so on.a 

person who saves at compound interest ceases 
to be a tax payer.” 

Indirect Tax structure :— 

The role of indirect tax in underdeveloped 
countries has tightly been mentioned by 
Tripathy. According to him, apart from its 
quantitative role in maximizing the volume of 
resources for the public sector, taxation has a 
qualitative role also. In its qualitative aspect, 
its function is to direct the flow of resources of 
the economy into useful and productive 
channels of investment and in this way to raise 
the productive capacity of the economy. In 
this respect it seeks to promote useful invest- 
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mcnt in the private sector and to prevent the 
resources from being transferred to speculative 
and unproductive investment as well as lavish 
and luxury consumption. Under this system 
of taxation, the tax payer ususally does not 
know the amount of taxes he is contributing, 
so the disincentive effect is insignificant here.. 
We think that it will be possible on our part to 
reduce consumption with the help of indirect 
taxation as the marginal propensity to consume 
of the lower income groups is higher than of the 
upper income groups. Of course, everybody 
should take part in the total tax revenue 
collected by the country in a democratic State 
and imposition of indirect tax on general and 
necessary consu option goods is tiie best means 
to collect revenue from evervbody. Devili 
has put it rightly, ‘ In relatively poor countries 
with a high tax burden, it is nut possible to 
exempt entirely goods of general and necessary 
consumption since they are the only goods that 
provide a base broad enough to assure an 
adequate revenue for the I’reasury. Every 
exemption, no matter how small, that is made 
for the benefit of the poorer class would 
resolve itself into a reduction in the tax-burden 
for all the wealthier classes, without compensa¬ 
tion for the state.” 

Conclusion ;— 

So far we have discussed the different aspects 
of taxation and its importance in an under¬ 
developed economy. Now wc are to sura up 
our discussion and give a clear idea regarding 
the tax structure in an underdeveloped 


country. In order to draw a conclusion, we 
should be aware of the defects of the tax 
structure in an underdeveloped economy. 
They arc, as discussed above, mainly (a) 
regressive tax structure mainly depending on 
indirect tax, (b) evasion of tax, (c) tax system as 
a whole has a very low elasticity i.e. in- India 
the additional tax yield does not rise proporti¬ 
onately with a rise in the national, income, (d) 
administrative inefficiency, (c) concentration of 
wealth, (f) absence of agricultural income 
tax, etc. 

In order to meet all these difficulties and to 
have a comprehensive system of taxation, tax 
structure reform in the light of the proposal of 
Prof. Kaldor is highly commendable. 
Implememation of an annual tax on wealth, 
on capital gains, on gift and on personal 
expenditure in addition to income tax is 
urgently necessary. This would be a self- 
checking tax system and consequently evasion 
of taxation shall be wiped out. The additional 
resources for development in the public sector 
may be secured by an increase in non-tax 
revenue through the adoption of suitable 
pricing policies, and increase in agricultural 
income tax and implementation of new taxes 
as lar as practicable. To secure the co¬ 
ordination of tax policies and tax administra¬ 
tion iT tlie States as between the States them¬ 
selves and between the Union and the States, 

setting up of a “Taxation Council” is urgently 
necessary. Lastly, the incidence of taxation 
both in rural and urban areas in absolute terms 
should be balanced. 


DESTINATION MARS 


AMIYA KUMAR MUKHERJEE 


A J^sucress in man’s flight to the moon 
makes us optimistic in regard to journeys to 
other planets. But all the planets re not 
suitably environed so as to enable us to land 
on them. Mercury is out of our programme 
since it is too hot to welcome our journey. 
Venus, which comes to the minimum distance 
of 26 million miles from the Earth at the 
closest position, gives us very little information 
about it due to the fact that, firstly, Venus at 
the nearest position lies between the Earth and 
the Sun facing its darker side towards us and 
secondly, \'enus’ surface is completely hidden 
from our view by a dense atmosphere, the 
chemical composition of which is yet unknown 
to us since nothing could be detected except 
the presence of carbon dioxide in it. Hence 
our attention is pointed to Mars, which is 
favourite to us since long, for we know much 
about it when we observe its sunlit-face at the 
nearest position at the distance of 34.5 million 
miles. The atmosphere of Mars is ciuite 
transparent unlike that of Venus and its 
environments are to some extent similar to 
those found on the Earth. 

Mars has a mass equal to one-tenth that of 
the Earjh, diameter a little over one-half and a 
volume equal to one-seventh of the volume of 
the Earth. The surface temperatures of Mars 
appears to rang6 from 30“ C (100'’ F) down to 
00"C(-96®f). Mars is not too hot to allow some 
life to grow on it and it is supposed that the 
animals which possess a body-temperature of 
at least 60°F may live on Mars. Mars has an 
atmosphere 50 to 60 miles thick and it is 
believed to be yellowish. Curiously enough, 
Mars rotates about its axis at nearly the same 


rate as docs the Earth-thc length of its day 
being 24-hours 37 minutes 22.58 seconds and 
since its axis, like the axis of the Earth, is 
inclined at an angle of 25' to the plane of 
rctation about the sun, it has its seasons like 
the Barth. However, it revolves round the 
Sun in a time Period almost twice as much as 
that taken by the Earth, i. c. one Martian year 
is almost equal to two years of the Earth, and 
if a Martian year is divided into 12 months, 
each month would be of 56 days. 

The atmosphere, indeed, presents a 
problem. The only gas detected in the 
atmosphere of Mars is carbon dioxide which is 
about one-eighth of the total mass of the 
atmosphere. Water vapour and oxygen can 
not be more tlian I and .1 percent respectively. 
This indicates that the Maitian atmosphere 
contains at least 97 5 percent of nitrogen. But 
these informations may jnot be correct. The 
actual position of the planet can only be 
available if a probe can he sent there. 

However, since plants can live in carbon 
dioxide, scientists believe that if there is little 
water in Mars, there is every possibility of 
growth and existence of some kind of plants 
like moss which we find on earth. Scientists 
further expects that in a few more billion years 
the existing plants on Mars may convert a 
great amount of carbon dioxide into oxygen 
which would cause an evolution giving rise to 
some higher form of oxygen-breathing life. 
In fact some great areas on the Martian 
surface have been found to change their 
colours according to seasons and biologisli 
believe that these colouring elements arc 
nothing but plants. 
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Though water vapour has not been 
detected, scientists believe that the white polar 
caps which have been observed on Mars may 
be frost or snow because these white caps arc 
found to advance and recede in the winter and 
summer season respectively. But very recent 
investigations indicates that the white polar 
caps may be frozen glycerine instead of ice. 
Moreover, the blurs in the Martian sky, which 
seemed to be clouds of water vapour, now 
give rise to an assumption from the recent 
photographs that they may be dust-clouds. If 
the later assumptions were corrent then any 
kind of life, whether plant or animal, would 
be totally impossible. 

These factors must be specially considered 
before commencing a journey to Mars because 
it would be a matter of few years instead of a 
few days to go to and come back from Mars, 
and it would be a highly difficult problem for 
the scientists to provide the man, chosen for 
this long and tiresome Journey, with sufficient 
food, water, oxygen and other requirements if 
he is desired to come back to Earth alive. 

Then comes the question of energy. The 
probe, if it runs at a constant speed of 5 miles 
per second, would take 140 to 160 days to 
reach the surface of Mars when the planet 
comes nearest to earth. This requires a huge 
quantity of fuel for the heavy load which can 
be well understood from the fact that one 
thousand pounds of fuel is required in a 
typical rocket of present-day design to place 
only one pound of load into orbit. Therefore, 
the amount of fuel should be calculated with 
extreme care, as otherwise the launching of the 
satellite will be a total failure for want of 
required energy. Also, if the velocity attained 
by the object falls only a few percent below 
the required velocity, it will again lead to 
failure. During the return journey the probe 
l^ould take almost an equal time to reach the 


Earth, i.e. 120 days (minimum) but here 
arises a problem. During 120 days of return 
journey the Earth itself will travel through a 
distance of several million miles on its own 
orbit ; hence the return journey would take a 
very long time to reach the Earth, as otherwise 
the man would be required to wait for about 
two years on the Martian surface until the 
earth again comes nearer to Mars. It is 
certain that the man would die for want of 
food and oxygen during that period. From 
this fact one can realise how difficult it is to 
send a man to Mars since the planet is not an 
easy target. 

However, Mars-landing would be greatly 
aided by its favourable atmosphere since we 
would be able to use parachute to get down 
slowly and safely on the Martian soil from the 
vehicle, which was not possible in the case of 
landing on the Moon owing to the absence of 
any kind of atmosphere there. If we send a 
radio or television set to V^enus, our solar 
batteries will fail to operate since the sun’s 
rays can not hit the suiface of V’enus penetrating 
the thick and opaque layer of carbon dioxide, 
but we would be fortunate enough not to face 
this difficulty in this case because Martian 
atmosphere is transperent and allows the 
sunlight to hit the surface of the planet. 
Naturally our solar-batteries and hence the 
radio or the television set would keep on 
working during the Martian days. 

The landing on Martian surface, if at all 
possible, would be greatly helpful for us in 
solving many problems [in regard to univer¬ 
sal evolution. It will further disclose whether 
there is really any plant or any kind of life on 
it, and if so the detailed report about their 
chemical constitution would be available to 
us. Uptil now we have not been able to 
detect the characteristic colours of chlorophyll 
and the landing on Mars is expected to throw 
light on this. It will also disclose whether 
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the photosynthetic prqccss exists there. We 
shall be able to know further if any optimistic 
evolution is taking place on Mars with the 
consumption of carbon dioxide and formation 
of oxygen. We do not know much about the 
surface of Mars. Is it dust, sand, rock or 
something else ? What is the composition of 
its soil ? Why are there no mountains on the 
Martian surface ? Is there any volcanic 
disturbance or earthquake ? A thorough study 
of the surface and sub-surface of Martian soil 
after landing on the planet is expected to 
answer all these questions and a seismograph 
station would tell us something more. 

Ihe landing on Mars will also enable us to 
make attempts for other planets. It will give 
us much practical experience, about the 
infinite space and the obstacles that may put 


ist 

hindrance to our journeys and will encourage 
us to confine ourselves in the research 

laboratories with mew aims and hopes to 
disclose the universal truth further. 

Some pre arations for the Martian journey 

are already in the hands of the scientists. 
Since it is difficult to make a continuous flight 
over this long distance, it would be much 
helpful if some space-station can be arranged, 
so that the vehicle may take some rest there 
and may also obtain the required fuels etc. 
from these stations. Change of vehicle may 
also be required in space, if one vehicle is 
not found sufficient to cover the whole 
distance. The Russian scientists have already 
achieved a great success when their astro¬ 
nauts have safely been able to shift them* 
selves from one vehicle to another while in 
space. 


INDIA AND HER SOUTH EAST ASIAN NEIGHBOURS 

PRANAB KUMAR DUTTA 


The year 1971, with all temptation resisted, 
can really be called a year of wonders and the 
consequences of the wonders. A revolt chasten¬ 
ed through struggle ended as a successful 
revolution. Two countries which for difFcrentes 
of policy shunned the idea of co-existence for 
a long time decided to meet to agree and 
disagree with each other. Wonders as they 
are, they merit our attention in how they have 
affected international relations. Delicate is 


the framework of internat ional relations. 
And this delicacy explains why every change 
lets loose simultaneous changes occurring in 
succession. The liberation of Bangladesh had 
its due impact. The Nixon-Chou detente has 
also released the vista of possibilities, which 
earlier seemed unthinkable. 

Nowhere the change is so discernible as 
in South East Asia ; the reservoir of possibili¬ 
ties have been opened by them. Wonder it is 
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to observe how the two (Liberation and the 
Nixon-Chou talks) have acted in unison. The 
synchronisation is overwhelming. One accen¬ 
tuated the speed of that of the other, much 
to its dislike, has compelled the race. It’s in 
a word Atalanta gathering momentum after 
she has picked up the first golden ball, to get 
hold of the second one. 

However, any assessment should precede 
the antecedent, i.e. the relation United States 
had with its South East Asian allies. To 
distort Mcttcrmich Mr. Henry Kissinger’s 
idol, the whole of South East Asia sncc/cd 
when America caught cold. A careful glance 
at South East Asian States with the obvious 
exclusion of North Vietnam bears this out. 
The aftermath of World War H made 
America with her ‘Fiec World’ doctrine 
seriously engaged in the affairs of territories 
far flung from the home of John foster Dulles 
and the gentlemen who successively ran the 
show at the White House. They were bent 
on containing communism. That U. S. was 
a country with a messianic mission was a 
myth they sought to revive time and again. 
John F. Kennedy in his inaugural address 
explained “Now the trumpet summons us 
again to a struggle against the common 
enemies of man: tyranny, poverty, disease and 
war itself.” Over the years the assumption of 
responsibilities by Auncrica grew in proportion 
to the trust these states placed on her. The 
U. S. congressional sanctions became greater 
in size and number. Commitments no longer 
remained confined to economics ; cultural, 
political and military—they became. Even 
the US Senators replaced “Engagement” by 
“Involvement.” So fast these happened that 
the border line between the U. S. national 
interest and that of them became thin and 
eluded the grasp of any detached observer. 
On occasions it resembled the weird puppet 
dance to the envious and covetous powers. 


Towards their giant western neighbour, 
India, they remained indifferent. India, they 
considered was a poor, powerless and indeci¬ 
sive power—thanks to the stigma of 1962 set¬ 
back. It was from non-alignment they 
discerned the impotency. Besides, there was 
the association of scrisihility that draws its 
sustenance from the Indian tradition—India, 
the holy India, the land of devouts. Non- 
aggressive posture, they misinterpreted as the 
unwillingness to cross the Rubicon of Poverty 
and non-assertion. 

The world order is changing its course. 
The political analysts may not, however, feel 
inclined lO credit. But they have their due 
negation from here. The pseudo-real path, 
so sedulously built from here to Washington 
has developed cracks. The polycentric forces 
that have been at work, in the communist 
world, the west and the third world are 
further accelerated by Mr. Nixon’s China 
visit. The insipid, lifeless and irritating 
balance of power of this region is however 
showing signs of change. Notwithstanding 
the U. S, declarations to stand by its allies, 
the “Nixon Shocks” are severe. Not to speak 
of the detente, to the very visit the South East 
Asian States reacted sharply. 

In Taipch, the K. M. T, leaders were 
emphatic in expressing their feeling oi betrayal 
by the age-old ally. Out of anger and 
frustration they even banned the show of 
Mr. Nixon’s visit in Peking. Saigon chose a 
studied silence and the opponents of 
Mr. Thieu became vocal and seemed to feel 
that Mr. Thieu was not daring enough to 
reject any U. S. dictated settlement of the 
Vietnam war. In Tokyo, while Mr. Sato was 
watching the live T. V. coverage, the officials 
at Japanese Foreign Office were busy discus¬ 
sing possible posture to counter the shock 
waves. Thailand declared that her foreign 
policy will have nothing to do with 
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Mr. Nixon’s visit. Mr. Pote Sarasin, Assistant 
Chairman of the Ruling National Executive 
Council of Thailand, expressed doubt about 
China’s attitude to his country. 

Like jilted spinsters they wallowed in 
sloppy sentimentalism. And with the virtual 
desertion of Taipch, this sentimentalism is 
eclipsed by mis-trust, confusion and hence the 
quest for new friends and efforts to stand 
united. Japan announced the establishment 
of diplomatic tics with outer Mongolia, a 
Soviet ally. President Suharto of Indonesia 
has urged the East Asian Stales to conduct 
joint naval exercises. Mr. Tun Abdul Ra/.ak, 
famous for his proposing “Neutralisation of 
South East Asia”,flew to Burma to prevail with 
reason on the Burmese leader, to end the self- 
imposed isolation in keeping with the changing 
balance of power of this region. Mr. Lee 
Kuan Yew Hew to Djakarta and Kua Lalampur 
to set the East Asian house in order. Prince 
Souvanna Phouraa called on his Pathet T.ao 
adversary for talks aimed at ending the war. 
President Marcos of Philippines announced 
his decision to establish diplomatic and trade 
relations with communist countries. 

All these moves exhibit the distrust and 
resultant confusion that Nixon-Chou summit 
generated. Almost every East Asian power is 
on the search for a new ally. The urgent need 
of unity among these has been felt to be an 
essential necessity. Mr. Suharto went to the 
extent of su. gesting that a five nation associa¬ 
tion of S. E. Asian nations (the Philippines, 
Thailand, Malaysia, Singapore and Indonesia) 
should invite other countries of the area not 
excluding North Vietnam. 

It is of topical interest to sec how to the 
Indo-Pak war these sojourners in search of an 
ally reacted. As the guns stopped emitting fire 
these powers decided on a cautious “wait and 
watch” attitude to Bangladesh. They were not 
in any hurry to recognise it but kept their 


ISS 

options open by the neutral posture they 
maintained. That they chose to remain clear 
of the conflict is an indication of the waning 
U. S. influence. Mr. Nixon left no stone 
unturned to display his displeasure and anger 
for West Pakistan being so terribly humbled. 
The old order has indeed changed. A possible 
chorus against India led by U. S. A. and South 
East Asian States would have been the spectre. 
Thanks to the cloud of distrust present over 
the horizon of Asia, they remained' silent. 

Came with the liberation of Bangladesh— 
an example of ability assertion, to them— 
Mrs. t/andhi's warning that India would never 
accept any Sino-Amcrican Pact that sought 
dictating to the Asian countries. This very 
timely declaration not only made explicit the 
Indian aversion to any big power chauvinism, 
but reflected the prevailing mood of her East 
Asian neighbours. 

The liberation of Bangladesh, the way 
Mrs. Gandhi has managed to quicken it had its 
far reaching effect. The erstwhile indifference 
is yielding to a fresh revival of interest. The 
proverbial tendency to dismiss New Delhi as 
of no consequence is no longer in evidence. 
That India in helping the liberation scored 
over both Peking and Washington has made a 
profound impression. I’he gradual revival of 
India’s picstige is a fact to be reckoned with. 

India herself has felt it and hence the much 
needed change from ambivalence to pragma¬ 
tism has been given effect to. She is not 
lagging behind the race in hailing the need 
of change and unity. Mrs. Gandhi’s speech 
at the Live Day Aslan Trade Union Seminar 
on April 24, 1972, is both an awareness of 
change and a very correct proposition. 

“.the upsurge of Asian conscious¬ 

ness have brought you together. As 
Shri Mirajkar has remarked, great changes are 
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taking place in the world and more especially 
in Asia. The war in Europe ended in 1945, 
but in these 27 year--, hardly a week has passed 
without fighting in some part of the continent 

.peace and stability can be achieved 

not by giving a new face to the old discredited 
doctrine of balance of power, but when all 
nations, whether big or small, acknowledge 
one another’s right to exist on a basis of equa¬ 
lity and all pursue a policy of non-interfe¬ 
rence.” 

Delivering the toast speech at a reception 
given to Sheikh Mujibur Rahman on hth 
February ‘72, at Calcutta, Mrs. Gandhi 
recollected the famous line of Tagore, “Unto 
the golden temple the doors are open O 
mother mine.” This was meant as a friendly 
guide to the Prime Minister of Bangladesh, 


underscoring the possibilities, keeping in 
mind how, he should proceed. The tempta¬ 
tion to refer to it, so far as the relation 
between India and her South East Asian 
Countries arc concerned, is irresistible. The 
revival of prestige should never be allowed 
to score any reversal. An amicable relation¬ 
ship is a two-way path ; it implies the recog¬ 
nition of each other’s interest. Just as being 
her immediate neighbours India needs their 
co-operation in building her image, they too 
need her; they arc in need of a powerful, 
non-aggressive, non-interfering ally in this 
region for their safety and security, a non- 
repetition of Laos. Any reversal caused by 
unwise Indian diplomatic moves would not 

only prove extremely fatal but a death of a 
possibjlity and thereby a vacuum very hard 
to be filled up. 




INDIA AND ENLARGED EEC 

SUBHASH CHANDRA SARKER 


The European Economic Community 
consisted of six European nations : France, 
Federal Republic of Germany, Italy, Belgium, 
Netherlands and Luxemburg. With the join¬ 
ing of the UK, Ireland and Denmark on the 
first day of January this year the membership 
of the community has gone up to nine. Since 
one condition of the membership of the 
community is to have a common external 
tariff on trade, Britain will now readjust her 
international trade tariffs to bring them in 
accord with those of the EEC. Among other 
things Britain will have to give a good-bye to 
the policy of imperial preference under which 
commonwealth countries could export their 
goods to the UK with concessional tariffs. 
The question is what will happen to Indian 
exports to Britain when Indian goods could 
no longer enioy preferential treatment by the 
British customs. 

Let us look at the facts. So far as the EEC 
countries ( France, West Germany, Italy, 
Belgium, Netherlands and Luxemburg ) are 
concerned, they had become less important to 
India as trading partners ovt r the years, as 
both India’s exports to, and her imports from, 
the EEC had recorded a continuous decline 
over the past decade. India’s exports to the 
EEC countries had declined from Rs. 363.38 
crores in 1960-61 to Rs. 279.5 crores in 1970- 
71, while her imports from these countries 
declined from Rs. 653.69 crores to Rs. 317.2 
crores during the same period. In 1971-72 
( April-February ) India’s exports to the EEC 
totalled Rs. 273.4 crores while her imports 
from the EEC totalled Rs. 432.9 crores 
indicating an adverse balance of Rs. 159.5 
crores. In 1960-61 India’s exports to the EEC 


countries amounted to 35.9 per cent of her 
total exports. By 1970-71 the percentage had 
come down to 18.2. Similarly, India’s im¬ 
ports from the EEC countries, which accounted 
for 37 per cent of India’s total imports in 1960- 
61 came down to 19.4 per cent in 1970-71. In 
view of both absolute and relative decline in 
the importance of India’s trade with the 
countries of the European Economic Commu¬ 
nity, normally there should not be any 
particular cause for concern about any changes 
in the policies of ihc.se countries, Neverthe- 
le?s, India has been carrying on negotiations 
with the countries of the EEC for a proper 
trade ..greement. LaU year there were dis¬ 
cussions in two phases. However, progress 
was blocked because of the opposition of the 
jute lobby in the EEC countries to the import 
of jute from India. Discussions would be 
resunicd by the end of January to sort out the 
difi'erences. 

Contracting British Market 

Similarly, in the case of Britain also, her 
importance as a trading partner of India 
registered a sharp decline over the years. The 
Soviet Union has now occupied the position 
of the first trading partner replacing the US 
which had earlier replaced the UK. In the 
case of the UK also there has been a steady 
decline both in the absolute value of trade and 
in the relative value of trade. The total 
exports in 1970-71 ( Rs. 170 crores ) was lower 
by Rs. 99 crores than that in 1960-61 ( Rs. 269 
crores ). Similarly, India’s imports from the 
UK had declined from Rs. 342.2 crores in 
1960-61 to Rs. 126 crores in 1970-71. In 1971- 
72 ( April-Fcbruary ) India’s exports to the 
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UK amounted to Rs. 155.2 crorcs and her 
imports from the UK amounted to Rs. 200.9 
crores indicating an adverse balance of 
Rs. 45.7 crorcs. In other words, India’s 
exports to the UK had declined from 26.9 per 
cent of her total exports in 1960-61 to 11.1 per 
cent in 1970-71, while India’s imports from the 
UK had declined from 19.4 per cent of total 
imports in 1960-61 to 7.3 per cent in 1970-71. 
India’s exports to the UK in 1971-72 ( Apnl- 
February ) amounted to 10,9 per cent of her 
total exports and her imports from the UK 
amounted to 7.2 per cent of her total imports. 

No Imnnediate Repercussion 

Witli other things remaining unchanged, 
perhaps there would be no need to be con¬ 
cerned over the UK joining the European 
Economic Community. Other things have 
not remained the same. While joining the 
EEC, Britain has served notice on India foi 
the termination of the 41 year old trade agree¬ 
ment which provided some preference to the 
import ol Indian goods into the UK. The 
1931 Ottawa I’lcaty whidi heralded the era of 
imperial preference wag concluded to facilitate 
dumping of British goods into India against 
stifi’Japancsc competition. Indian nationalist 
opinion was all the time opposed to this treaty 
of imperial preference. I’hrough a quirk of 
history Indians are now lamenting the 
termination of this agreement. Nevertheless 
there will be no immediate impact on India’s 
export trade to Britain or to the EEC as a 
result of the enlargement of the EEC through 
the entry of Britain and two other European 
countries. Until January 1974 there will be 
no change at all. In the case of African 
countries associated with the EEC there will 
b« no change until 1975. The phasing out of 
commonwealth preference duty by reducing 
the difference between the British tariff and 
the common external tariff of the EEC would 


be spread over four years, and it is only from 
the 1st of July 1977 that the full impact of the 
loss of preference in the British market would 
be felt by India. There will, however, be no 
change in the case of tea, the largest single 
export item from India to the United King¬ 
dom. 

Weekness of Indian Exports 

An interesting point to note is that despite 
enjoying preference in the British market, 
India could not export a larger quantity to the 
United Kingdom than to the EEC in the case 
of the following products : jute manufactures, 
crude opium, mica, crushed bones and cashew 
kernels. In some other items such as iron ore, 
other ores and minerals, handicrafts, ready¬ 
made garments, handloom fabrics, textile 
manufactures, spices, collee, gums, resins, 
timber and machinery the Indian exports to 
the EEC were much higher than the exports 
to the United Kingdom. Britain’s entry into 
the EEC need not allect India’s export trade 
in these commodities. 

It is only in the case of commodities in 
which the Indian export to the United King¬ 
dom was larger than that to the EEC that 
there is cause for some concern—c.g. unmanu- 
lacturcd tobacco, oil cakes, cotton yarn and 
textiles, coir products, and sugar. In 1970-71 
exports to the United Kingdom on account of 
these items constituted 35 per cent of total 
Indian exports to the United Kingdom. In 
view of the restrictions imposed by the EEC 
countries on the import of these commodities 
Britain will alio be obliged to impose restric¬ 
tions on their import which will hit the Indian 
export trade. In some cases where there is no 
import duty on a commodity by the EEC 
countries, the imposition of common external 
tariff might hurt India by removing the 
discrimination against the import from third 
countries into the United Kingdom. An 
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example is provided by Indian oil cakes on 
which there is no import duty in the EEC and 
which are also imported by the United King¬ 
dom from India free of any import duty. 
After Britain’s entry Indian exporters would 
be faced with fresh competition from United 
States’ exporters who had so long to pay a 
10 per cent import duty in the United King¬ 
dom but on the common externalized tariff 
coming into operation would now no more be 
required to pay the import duty of 10 per 
cent. But the question is, in view of acute 
domestic shortages in the production of oil and 
sugar would there be much left for export to 
bother about the same ? 

Reappraisal of Export 
Trade Needed 

India would be hit hard by the abolition 
of commonwealth preference in the case oi 
four items—Indian textiles, tobacco, jute and 
coir. Here again it is to be noted that Britain 
had started curtailing her import of cotton 
textiles from the commonwealth countries. 
There is no guarantee that these items would 
not be further curtailed d Britain had not 
joined the EEC. While the diflicu'iies in the 
export of cotton textiles to the EE(^ countries 
after the enlargement are not to be minimised 
it will not be proper to exaggerate them 
beyond all proporlicms. At the same time it 
has to be borne in jnind that the enlarged 
EEC accounts for 18 per cent of the world's 
(JNP, 37 per cent of die world’s exports, and 


39 per cent of the world’s international 
reserves. In 1971 the combined exports of 
these nine countries were valued at S 129 
billion compared with $ 44 billion of the USA 
and $ 14 billion of the USSR. From a 
cursory glance at the composition of Indian 
export trade with the EEC] and the United 
Kingdom it is seen that traditional items, 
mostly unmanufactured goods, predominate 
underscoring the utter lack of initiative and 
ability on the part of the modern industrial 
sector in India to compete with the industries 
in other countries. This should lead to a 
serious reexamination of the economics and 
rrianagement of the Indian industrial enter¬ 
prises, to find out why, despite a known 
advantage in the lower cost of labour, Indian 
goods become non-competitive in terms of 
prices in the other countries. Moreover the 
misplaced emphasis on increasing exports 
irrespective of costs has been causing a net 
drain of the resources out of the country. 
Most ot the exports from the country are 
heavily subsidized. The foreign exchange 
earned at such a great sacrifice is frittered 
away in financing foreign visits of ministers, 
civil servants and the industrial tycoons and in 
importing plant achinery and raw materials 
which arc not essential requirements for 
economic growth with justice. Any export 
surplus under such a situation represents net 
loss of wealth. It is a pity so few in the 
country are willing to recognise this fact ! 


ECONOMIC POLICY FOR BANGLA DESH 

GOYAL BHARGAVA 


The imperative question that arises is 
whether in the realm of development planning 
of Bangla Desh greater stress should be laid 
on the excessive foreign aid borrowings or 
mobilise the domestic resources? However, 
it is important to assess in Bengla Desh, as to 
how foreign aid should gear the domestic 
resources lor promoting the production, 
income and employment prospects. In other 
words in Bangla Desh, ithc importance of an 
economic policy should be directed for 
achieving a self sustained growth of capital 
formation in the planning mechanism. 

Agricultural possibilities will be achievable 
by appropriate land reforms in that sector by 
introducing the improved seeds and moder¬ 
nised process of cultivation. The due impor¬ 
tance has to be given in the planning 
mechanism for boosting the higher pro¬ 
ductivity by adopting an cfTcctive economic 
policy, so as to have an efficient workability 
of agricultural cooperative societies. As such, 
the process of coordinated approach of an 
agro-industrial developmental planning would 
assume great importance for generating a 
self-reliant economy for Bangla Desh. 

However, the economic policy for Bangla 
Desh should be mainly directed for vitalising 
productivity within the agricultural sector. 
As such, the rural settlement pattern would 
have to play an important role in the process 
of the economic development of Bangla Desh. 
Accordingly, the rural areas have to be 
provided with the adequate infrastructural 
facilities like power, road and transport. 
Apart from it an elhcicnt marketing and 
banking facility would be greatly required to 
boost the agricultural productivity. 


As such, the imperative need is that the 
broad based economic policy for Bangla Desh 
should be market oriented. However, the 
marketing policy should lay importance for 
the regular flow of commodities to meet the 
consumers’ requirements and also the raw 
materials must easily find its accessibility to 
the producers. The element of hoarding from 
the Bangla Desh market mechanism should, 
however, be discouraged by an effective 
orientation of an economic policy by ensuring 
the price based incentive to the agriculturists 
and industrialists. 

However, the economic policy should be 
so directed, that the financial requirements 
of banking functions in Bangla Desh arc fully 
met at the local, regional and national levels. 
In this connection, a well balanced system 
must be accordingly directed through an 
efficient orderly process of the financial 
planning system in conformity with the policy 
involvement mechanism. As such, the 
banking credit flow system has to be visua¬ 
lised in terms of short and long term time 
perspective in lespect to meet the vital 
requirements of economic growth. 

Moreover, the investment flow of the 
financial allocations should lay emphasis for 
the balanced attention in the workability of 
basic and major leading sectors of the national 
economy. However, the specific attention 
has to be accorded to those sectors which can 
meet the consumer requirements of the 
national community. 

The question of directing the national 
economy on the basis of labour or capital 
intensive technique policy will have to be 
ascertained on the need based capacity of the 
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agrO'industrial units. However, the stress for 
the heavy process of industrialisation in the 
realm of planning strategy is not advisable for 
Bangla Desh. As such, the emphasis has to 
be given on the orientation of household 
types of small scale units. There is an 
imperative need to adopt in Bangla Desh an 
eficctive approach of econonuc policy, so as 
to encourage the agro-industries of the 
household types in the rural and urban areas. 
In this connection, a credit concession with 
long term time consideration and raw material 
availability, marketing and scientific and 
technological guidance know-how facilities has 
got to he provided by the Planning Organisa¬ 
tion of Bangla Desh Government. 

It is worthwhile to note, that Bangla Desh 
has a favourable business climate for promo¬ 
ting the agro-industrial development and, 
therefore, the economic policy should accor¬ 
dingly be directed to boost the agro-industrial 
based small units. 

Moreover, the Government of Bangla Desh 
should particularly adopt with an emphatic 
emphasis on an clFcctive export policy in 
terms of jute industrial developmental 
framework. The need, however, has to be 
evolved for the modernisation of the jute 
industry and the installation of up-to-date 
machineries would be indeed a worthwhile 
economic proposition. As such, the jute 
industry would be the leading sector of the 
Bangla Desh economy. It is only with the 
appropriate scientific and technological 
development that Bangla Desh will be able 
to boost the exportable surplus of jute in its 
national economy. However, in the process 
of jute production mechanism at field and 
factory, docs necessitate the adoption of a 
well directed scientific application of the cost 
reduction technique. It is only then with the 
proper economic policy of an efficient adminis¬ 
tration that the jute industry production 


would be able to promote the export pros* 
pects for the national economy. 

It is worthwhile to highlight that the 
export policy of Bangla Desh should be 
directed to sell the products at a reasonable 
price and with a well directed mass media 
communication mechanism so as to create 
demand at the world market. 

In the basic and key industries of Bangla 
Desh, however, the due attention has to be 
given for the formulation of a well coordinated 
labour and management policy, which would 
be able to accord cordial relationship and 
bilateral and voluntary arbitration method 
would have to be encouraged. The lock-out 
and strikes should be totally avoided in the 
economic system of Bangla Desh and 
accordingly, a well ordered administrative 
mechanism should be formulated. By all 
means, labour productivity should be 
emphasised in its importance iu the realm of 
an economic policy. Moreover, the manage¬ 
ment o! agro-industrial sector would have to 
be run on scientific lines. 

The economic policy of Bangla Desh, 
should be so oriented as to enable the effective 
use of the investment outlay. The misappro¬ 
priation and leakages of financial funds have to 
be discouraged from its existence in the 
economic channels. However, the need is to 
emphasise the preparation of the annual plans 
for Bangla Desh, so as to vitalise an 
accelerated tempo of the agroindustrial 
development. However, a strict economic 
policy is needed to ensure the optimal invest¬ 
ment returns in terms of production, income 
and employment prospects. 

Moreover, recourse to the heavy taxation 
base mechanism and deficit financing should 
not be had in the realm of economic policy of 
Bangla Desh. The tax base structure should 
be oriented so as to induce the industrialists as 
a source of encouragement and not act as a 
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financial instrument of discouragement. 
Morcovcri all efforts have to be made in 
Bangla Desh to mobilise the ’domestic resources 
and deficit financing and excessive borrowings 
of foreign capital should be avoided as far as 
possible. 

In so far as foreign aid is concerned, 
economic policy should be directed for 
emphasising the bilateral trade agreement 
negotiations from a long term time perspective. 
The basic requirements and exports should be 
transacted with all the countries of the world 
as far as possible. 

Moreover, the economic policy of Bangla 
Desh, should lay for the specific attention for 
evolving an effective educational system, which 
should directly be linked with the economic 
growth. However, the due attention has to be 
paid to the agricultural and industrial training 
schemes, which needs to be directed for 
practical achicvemenls in the realm of 
economic growth. 

With the proper infrastructural and socio¬ 


economic provisions of layout plan in its 
regional perspective, backed by an efficient 
administrative machinery the proper utilisation 
ot the natural and manpower resources would 
be able to generate a self-sustained growth of 
capital formation possibility within the 
national economy. Thus, the economic policy 
of Bangla Desh should have a well directed 
control of monetary and fiscal measures to 
promote an accelerated tempo of production, 
income and employment prospects for the 
national economy. However, the economic 
policy should also emphasise for the creation of 
the marketable and exportable surplus. 
Keeping the above considerations iu view, 
Bangla Desh would be able to arlu’eve a self- 
reliant economy. It is only with an ellective 
use of the rich agricultural resources with a 
well directed manpower plan based on the 
household types of industrial development 
irecds to be emphasised, and it would be able 
to promote an eflicicnt process of economic 
planning in Bangla Desh in its proper 
perspective. 




BROWNING-THE POET OF LOVE 

N. S. GAYEN 


Among all the English poets, Browning is 
nncloubtcdly unique in his exalted idea and 
philosophic, conception of love. Other poets, 
particularly Shakespeare, Burns and Shelley, 
of course, have given a more poignant and 
poetical rendering of the inexpressible sweets 
and bitters of love, of the passionate thrills 
and quiverings in the hearts of lovers, but 
none is so imbued with the instinctive sense 
of the glory and essential divinity of the 
passion of love. Shelley, who was young 
Browning’s spiritual mentor, rarely rose into 
definite passion in his love poems; he was 
rather more concerned with dreams and liked 
imagery better than love itself. Truly 
speaking, Shelley’s conception of love “is 
troubled with a philosophy, it seems now and 

again to be even bored.by its own 

ideality” (Slopford Brook). But to Brow¬ 
ning it is one sweet fleeting moment of 
experience, a divine glimpse of “joy, whose 
hand is ever at his lips, bidding adieu,” that 
gives an immediate realisation of the brightest 
truth and the purest faith in the universe. 

The whole philosophy of Browning’s love 
poetry centres round his obstinate belief that 
“love is best,” but it is not that Platonic 
principle which would have ruled Shelley’s 
golden millennium on earth. With Browning 
it is no airy sentiment, nor is it only a 
romantic aspiration for an abstract, “a desire 
of the moth for the star” or “a devotion to 


something afar from the sphere of our sorrow.” 
It is not also a pure idea for simply a spiritual 
rapture, as it is sometimes with Shelley, nor 
is it sufficient for him to “pen descriptions of 
the fairest wights,” or to find exquisitely 
melodious diction and imagery to figure forth 

a mood, nor docs he, like Donne, “.Long 

to talk with some old lover’s ghost who died 
before the god of love was born,” in order to 
solve the mystery and pry into the weird 
secrets of the past. With Browning it is that 
warm “all breathing human passion” between 
the senses involving the body as much as the 
heart and the soul. It is at once the moit 
over-powering and the most creative of human 
experiences. “For Browning falling in love 
is the circumstances which for the million 
provides the transcending experience in which 
their whole being is strung to its highest 
percipicncc; it is their moment of vision; 
their attainment of a conscious participation 
in the mind and purpose of God” (Charlton, 
H). Browning’s rejected lover ‘one day mare 
is deified’ only with the thought that : 

“I and my mistress side by side 

Shall be together, breathe and ride.” 

To Browning love implies a fusion of two 
individual beings, brain and heart throbbing 
in unison, conquering over all discords and 
even over time and finally bringing about a 
grand harmony of souls. 

It is certain that Browning, to some extent, 
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derived inspiration behind his love poetry out 
of his own attachment towards Elizabeth, but 
there is very little autobiographical in it. 
Only occasionally he gives us a glimpse of 
his own life. In By the Fireside, in One 
Word More, in the wonderful death song of 
Prospicc, the veil of reticence is lifted for one 
moment and curiously enough, one observes 
there not a poet revealing love but a man 
extending his hands to the woman he 
worships; but 

“God be thanked, the meanest of his 

creatures 

Boasts two soul sides, one to face the world 

with. 

One to show a woman when he loves her”; 
and, as a rule, he keeps the second for her 
alone. 

Usually Browning is notoriously more 
prone to reveal, not the ecstasy of perfect 
fulfilment, but rather the partial benefactions 
of unrequited devetion-love variously thwarted 
and frustrated, as in Christine or Evelyn Hope 
or The Lost Mistress or The Last Ride 
Together. This was probably because of his 
peculiar mental make up which delighted in 
the contemplation of the rough and the 
incomplete and in grappling with intellectual 
puzzles and moral problems. It was possible 
only for his keen metaphysical outlook in the 
moments of supreme ecstasy even, to discern 
what is at the bottom of the things : 

“Infinite passion and the pain 
Of finite hearts that yarn.” 

It was, therefore, not that lyric love “half 
angel and half bird and all a wonder and a 
wild desire,” but its broken light reflected in 
the old and curious aspects of human character 
that usually supplied the themes of Browning’s 
iDve poetry. One witnessing wistfully the 
preparation of death vial for her rival ; 
another strangling his lady love to eternise 


their moment of supreme ecstasy ; someone 
pressing a leaf in the cold hand of his girl in 
her death bed; one doing away with his 
creative genius for the cruel faithlessness of 
his Lucrezia ; a pair waiting ctetnally for 
that glorious tomorrow when they will come 
out breaking their conventions and be united ; 
another seeking the permission of his beloved 
for a last ride together—all these inspire 
the creative imagination of Browning and he 
arrests those quintessential moments of their 
divine feelings in living pieces of art. 

Of course. Browning did not altogether 
ignore the simple joy of an cxaltant and happy 
love, but he more often loved to deal with the 
waves and tempests of love in struggle and 
ballled pursuit, yet nowhere practically it did 
become a tragedy in life. To him, whether 
successful or not in the worldly sense, love is 
ever its own reward and a triumph of the soul 
over the hostile environments and conditions 
of life. There can be several factors behind 
the socallcd earthly failures m life, it may be 
because of opposition ol circumstances or 
incompatibility of mind or even some sort of 
incapacity for response on the part of the 
object of love. But never does his heart’s 
echo render only sad dirges. 

“Like the wind through a ruin’d cell 

Or the mournful surges 

That ring the dead seaman’s Knell,” 

He rather heroically facts the situation and 
displays that manliness of temper which 
gathers strength out of defeat and asks, “What 
is our failure here but a triumph’s evidence for 
the fullness of the days i”’ He knows it for 
certain that life is here on earth a broken arc 
and it is in heaven a perfect round and hence 
he legitimately asks : “Earth being so good 
would heaven seem best ?” And finally he 
feels perfectly contented in his frustration : 
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“Ah, but a man’s reach should exceed his 

grasp 

Or what’s a heaven for ?” 

Such a failure is infinitely superior to a 
mere possession in the worldly sense ; it adds 
profundity to the meaning and purpose of 
life ; it permeates the whole existence with a 
superior motive above gross earthly desires. 

Browning is a mystic in his conception of 
love. Like Walt Whitman he would surely 
have said, “I never could explain Why I love 
anybody or anything”. It may be due to an 
elective affinity between two souls. But 
anyway to Browning it is a mysterious 
transcendent force implanted by heaven in 
man J.o redeem his soul ; it is the pledge and 
means to a higher life, the one true intimation 
of man’s immortality, To him “Love is indeed 
heaven upon earth ; since heaven above would 
not be heaven without it.” 

Love was to Browning what Nature was to 
Wordsworth and the heavenly vision to the 
mystical poets. Through love only man 
becomes conscious of the latent grandeur of 
his soul and perceives the higher possibilities 
of his being ; without it he remains an “empty 
sheath”, a perfect picture of hollowness and 
sterility. Like a divine spark descending from 
heaven, L.ove strikes the heart of man and 
infuses it with immortal longings and by 
responding to the call of this love man may 
realise the essential divinity in him and 
ultimately be one with God. And the effect 
of the refusal of this divine intuition. Browning 
describes exquisitely in ‘The Statue and the 
Bust’. Here he lays bate the pettiness of two 
souls who do not know what passion means. 
But again mere passion is not all. In Andrea 
del Sarto he has presented the other side of 
the picture where the weak man is strangled 
by a passion that is too great for him. 

To Browning love is seldom a lifel-ong 
possession, a divine treasure that transmutes 


this dreary stuff of life into pure gold of 
heavenly rapture ; rather it is realised only in 
a few of the rare vital moments of life when 
the lover exclaims, “Who knows but the 
world may end to-night ?” and then “the 

good minute goes”, and smitten with an eager 
yearning, 

“...leaves a heart high sorrowful and 

cloy’d 

A burning forehead and a parching 

tongue.” 

rhis is the yearning for the almost 
unattainable, the passionate longing for 
something beyond our reach, the very pursuit 
of which brings on the surface the unknown 
potentialities of man’s nature and the 
stupendous splendour of his spirit and soul, 
rhis love is the crowning grace of humanity, 
the holiest right of the soul, the golden link 
which binds us to duty and truth, the 
redeeming principle that chiefly reconciles the 
heart of life and is prophetic of eternal good. 
And this has its consummation on earth more 
often in a sacrifice than in possession. Its 
values are not those of the world ; it cares 
more for the intensity of a moment’s realisation 
than for all the world has to offer. Whatever 
may come after that “One moment, one and 
infinite”. Browning’s lover feels like Schiller, 
“I have enjoyed the happiness of the world ; I 
have lived and loved.” 

Browning proves himself a keen 
psychologist in the analysis of the emotion of 
love and its associated factors. He takes 
special pleasure in exploring the hidden 
recesses of the human soul and the queer by¬ 
ways of love in actual life. The paradoxes of 
love were of supreme interest to him and he 
boldly points out how love may run counter 
not only to worldly prudence but even to 
worldly morality although it ii the greatest 
moral force in life. He does not impute any 
blame to the passion of love, lawful or unlaw¬ 
ful. Virtue, according to him, lies in the 
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courage to follow the dictates of the heart and 
the striving of the soul even on the path of 
vice, as the world understands it. This con¬ 
fession of the guilty lover is possible only in 
Browning : 

“We loved, .Sir, used to meet : 

How sad and bad and mad it was— 

But then, how it was sweet !’* 

Hence when Porphyria’s lover strangles her, 
Browning does not condemn it as a crime 
because it, after all, puts the seal of eternity 
upon a perfect moment of love. Indeed, in 
the philosophy of Browning, death is sometimes 
“love’s high meed.” 

Truly speaking, the sensuous passion of 
Rossetti or Swinburne is as diil'erent from 


Browning’s conception o love as is the 
conventional or contemptuous compliment of 
Congreve’s lyrics to Amoret or Selina. Even 
Mrs. Browning’s sonnets from the Portuguese 
and Christina Rossetti’s Monna Innominata, 
however elegant and beautiful they may be, 
look gloomy and morbid beside the frank and 
virile exaltation of Browning’s love poetry. 
One must once again go back to Shakespeare 
to find “the same unselfconscious joyous 
delight in love, the same exaltation of 
revcrenc and rapture.” Or>e wifi not find in 
Browning’s love poetry the ethereal elegance of 
a Shelley or an acute analysis of a Tennyson, 
but Browning unites miraculously the 
enthusiasm of a lover with the sanity and 
breadth of the true poet. 


SOME MEANS OF PROMOTING WORLD PEACE 

S. K. ADHIKARl 


The world is sick. Modern life with its 
‘sick hurry and divided aims’ appears to be 
greatly responsible for such sickness. Man is 
anxious to have the blessing of peace. He is 
now repining for restlessness and craving for 
the divine gift of peace in vain. 

And truly peace cannot be had on demand. 
A close analysis will reveal that the kingdom 
of peace is a far cry in this war-torn world of 
greed and aggression. So long as the 
aggressive instinct of man does not reach the 
realm of sublimation mankind will have to 
feel like the Ancient Mariner who had no 
peace until he had told the story. 

But we are to make the best of a bad 
bargain and think out ways and means for the 


rehabilitation of the human soul. Spiritualism 
has become a thing of the past. In this age of 
advanced science mind and matter are being 
split up into mathematical formulae. The 
entire universe has come into the purview of 
scientific analysis. Nature itself is being 
interpreted as a conglomeration of several 
elements and man has been included as part 
and parcel of Nature. When such is the way 
of thinkiug of the intelligentsia, religion 
cannot but be relegated to the back-ground, 
if not totally cflfaced from the face oi the 
globe. To all intents and purposes we are 
living in a world where materialism has its 
sway. Yes, as animals’ the primary needs— 
food and clothing, housing, proper medical aid 
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etc.—of all members of the society, of the 
human race should first of all be met 
The idea may be of a Utopian nature. But 
peace can reign supreme only when good 
sense prevails among the developed nations 
and when they make generous contributions 
towards the proper uplift of the developing 
nations. 

A big question looms large'—will the men 
of the present day make or mar the society 
built up after the shedding of so much blood 
and tears ? While the microscopic minority 
will go in for the total annihilation of the 
human race, the majority still have faith in the 
age-old dictum : “Live and let live.” Indeed, 
man should in the fitness of things sec that all 
his energy and etfort arc canalized to the 
building up of a happy race of mankind 
wedded to universal freedom, peace and 
progress. The recent developments in science 
and technology have brought the world so near 
to us. Developments in military science have 
made the inventors shudder to think of the 
consequences of the application ot their 
so called ‘achievements’, if no suitable control 
be made or imposed upon by world 
conscience. 

The establishment of the United Nations 
with Its specialized agencies at the end of 
world war II has been the only ray of hope to 
the developing and subject nations. A quarter 
century has since elapsed. The U. N. has 
added some feathers to its cap by some positive 
activities, no doubt j but as things arc found 
to be moving, even an out and out optimist is 
apprehensive of this august institution to be 
going the League of Nations way. 'firne is ripe 
for the ‘big’ Powers to mend their ways and 
spend every ounce of energy for the achievement 
of a lasting peace. The big powers are well 
aware of the fact that whenever a nation is 
intoxicated with a sense of superiority, it paves 
the way to the outbreak of a war. Nationalism 


is a virtue. But it should not be carried too 
far. Narrow nationalism breeds selfishness and 
hatred towards other nations. Nationalism 
will be a virtue when it leads one to inter¬ 
nationalism. A real change of heart is needed. 
And to reach this goal education of the right 
type will go a long way. If education of an 
ideal type be spread among mankind irres¬ 
pective of creed and colour and community 
under the auspices of the UNESCO and some 
thing of a federation of all states regulating 
common affairs of all states be set up, the 
world will be a better place to live in. 
Education and culture will bring in its train 
the sense of value of inter-national co¬ 
operation. mutual trust and goodwill. 
Jealousy, mutual distrust, scramble for power 
have been eating into the very vitals of the 
people of the world. With the spread of 
universal education mankind will be led to 
preserve and promote all that is good in 
society. Every nation will then wage a war on 
want and try to realise the ideal of a welfare 
state. 

In arresting the erosion of democracy and 
in establishing peace on a sound footing the 
big Powers will have to come forward ; they 
shall have to make an end of their attitude of 
ruthless exploitation. There must be a 
distribution or decentralization of powers. Big 
or small, each and every nation must be 
allowed to grow on its own genius. Each must 
enjoy tlie right of self-determination, self- 
expression and self-development. When 
national sovereignty is achieved it must by and 
by make room for world sovereignty. 

Through the process of evolution man has 
advanced from the stage of savagery to that 
of civilization. Civilization is nothing but a 
full flowering of the nationality in man, and 
man is very proud of it. As he looks behind, 
man finds that he has crossed his hunting stage 
followed by the pastoral stage. Then grew up 
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the two classes—the haves and the have-nots, 
the propertied and the property-less classes. 
With the introduction of cultivation land¬ 
owning class and serfs came into existence. By 
and by there dawned the age of machinery ; 
machinery brought about a revolution in the 
system of production ; thus came the industrial 
age. Two classes of people made their 
appearance—the capitalist and employer class 
and the employed. Surplus value was begun 
to be appropriated by the capitalist class and 
the labour class was often deprived of its 
legitimate dues. The seed of class war was 
thus sown. 

If peace has to be restored the class war 
must be done away with root and branch. 
‘Imperialism’ the mother of all hatred and 
animosities must be given a good bye. The 
new society has to be built up on the pillars of 
equality and universal brotherhood. When 
man irrespective of caste, colour and creed 


will be able to enjoy social, political, legal and 
economic equality, when the big powers will 
appreciate what our Tagore has advocated in 
his immortal address on ‘The Religion of 
Man’, and all are allowed to enjoy life, liberty, 
property and freedom of conscience, when 
true inter-nationalism or spiritual or moral 
idea is cultivated, then and then alone all 
battles and wars will stop, all disabilities and 
sufferings of the people will be removed, and 
peace and advancement of the common 
civilisation of mankind will be a reality. 

A move in the right direction will be made 
if poverty and hunger are immediately 
eradicated, and increased economic and 
technological co-operation and collaboration 
arc made without any further delay. 
Imaginative and realistic economic planning is 
a definite and sure step to the attainment of 
peace. 



FALLACIES OF MATERIALISM & COMMUNISM 

S. N. MUKHERJEE 


Communism is the offspring of ‘histo¬ 
rical materialism’ which in turn is a product 
of the general philosophy of materialism. 
Philosophy of materialism, as the name 
implies, strives to establish that the truth of 
the universe is revealed only through matter 
and concrete knowledge gained through 
experimental science, and through other 
tangibles which can be comprehended 
objectively by the human mind. Subjective 
approach to life is categorically denounced. 
Oppo-icd to this is metaphysics, in which the 
subjective element is the predominant part. 
Pallacics of materialist philosophy become 
immediately evident even on a brief analysis 
of some of its fundamental views. An 
exponent of materialist thoughts writes 
thus—“Materialism docs not accept any 
hypothesis or axiom unless it can be verified 
by empirical knowledge. The philosophy 
which has for its absolute standard an unknown 
and unknowable entity, and pretends to 
penetrate the region of the unknown without 
the help of, and indeed by rejecting the 
empirical knowledge of the tangible, is futile 
speculation. Its abstract truth is an empty 
dream and vain imagination.” On this let 
us consider three facts of life selected at 
random—(a) Man feels that murder is bad, 
(b) A radio is playing music and a man sits 
nearby nodding his head in appreciation of 
the tune, (c) An artist devotes his whole time 
to painting pictures although the occupation 
fetches him no adequate material return. 
Now, the kind of knowledge the materialist 
philosopher boasts of can explain how the 
ladio creates or re-creates the sound, how 
that sound floats down to the man, and how 


the man is able to hear it. But it cannot 
explain why the man’s head should move as 
a result. Similarly that knowledge also fails 
to explain why murder repels man or why 
the artist should behave in that strange 
fashion in violation of all materialist princi¬ 
ples. But failure of materialist philosophy 
to provide the answer cannot be sufficient 
reason for man to halt his search for the clue 
to' human feelings and aspirations. The 
behaviour of that artist who sticks to his art 
all his life with wanton disregard for his 
material well-being cannot also be dismissed 
as an enigma not worthy of investigation, 
only because it lies beyond the mental horizon 
of the materialist philosopher. Man has in 
fact found the object of his search within 
himself—through individual perception, sense 
of fulfilment, and faith, which are spontaneous 
sensations arising from the innermost recesses 
of man’s being. To call that faith blind, w 
individual perceptions an illusion is the 
conclusion of a limited mind. Faith does not 
reject ‘empirical knowledge’ as wrongly 
claimed by the materialist. The man with 
faith accepts empirical knowledge for what 
it is worth. Knowledge is infinite. There¬ 
fore empirical knowledge that could be 
gathered by man will ever remain insignifi¬ 
cant, Consequently the clue to the riddle of 
life has to be looked for elsewhere. 

The materialist philosopher adds further 
—“The unknown, if it really exists, must be 
only a prolongation of the known. Other¬ 
wise, if it is something qualitatively different 
from the known and knowable things, it can 
never be known. Its existence, therefore, 
cannot be proved. It is only a fantasy.” 
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The rnaterialist here emphasises that there 
can be no knowledge qualitatively different 
from those which are or can be known. We 
fully agree. Only the materialist fails to see 
the commonness underlying the known and 
the so-called unknown. That link between 
the two is described by the great physicist 
Sir Arthur Eddington in following words, as 
vivid, clear and compulsive as a scientific 
conclusion—“Our minds 'are not apart from 
the world. The feelings that we have of 
gladness and melancholy and our yet deeper 
feelings are not of ourselves alone, but are 
glimpses of reality transcending the narrow 
limits of our particular consciousness—that 
the harmony and beauty of the face of nature 
is at root one with gladness that transfigures 

the face of man.The physical entities are 

only an extract of pointer readings (of experi¬ 
mental science) and beneath them there is a 
nature continuous with our own.” The 
materialist philosopher goes on to say that 
“man looks up at the sky neither to worship 
the all powerful God in heaven, nor to admire 
the workmanship of the creator, but to watch 
the clouds in the expectation of rain; to 
ascertain the location of stars so as to guide 
his steps in the desert or to navigate his 
vessels on the water.” This passage does not 
represent the whole truth. Man has looked 
up at the sky also to see a rainbow, or a 
sunset, Here the nature of compulsion is 
different, but it could be equally strong, or 
even stronger, depending on the 
individual mind. 

Quite interestingly, the materialist philoso¬ 
pher looks down upon the modern scientist, the 
very source wliich supplies him the vital raw 
materials for his philo.sophical speculations. 
These scientist-philosophers bad stood on the 
brink of human knowledge and surveyed the 
endless void beyond, and had come back 
cheered by the vision that revealed to them 


the only possible clue to the seemingly 
impossible task of bridging that gap. Theirs 
are obviously the fittest minds to pass judg¬ 
ment on the veracity of the arguments and the 
validity of conclusions of the materialist 
philosopher. Albert Einstein states—“Objec¬ 
tive knowledge provides us with powerful 
instruments for the achievement of certain 
ends, but the goal ( of human aspirations ) 
itself and the longing to reach it must come 

from another source.And if one asks 

whence derives the authority of such funda¬ 
mental ends, since they cannot be stated and 
justified merely by rca«on. one can only 
answer : they are there, that is, as something 
living, without its being necessary to find 

justification for their existence.One must 

not attempt to justify them, but rather sense 
their nature simply and clearly.” No wonder 
the materialist philosopher is allergic to the 
modern scientist. He tries to belittle them by 
saying that being immersed in the details of 
science they arc incompetent to assess its 
significance in philosophy : they cannot see 
the wood for the trees. On such views Sir 
Arthur comments—“If it is a well-meaning 
kind of nonsense for a physicist to affirm the 
necessity for an outlook beyond physics, it is 
worse nonsense to deny it.” 

finally, like a true realist, the materialist 
philosopher stoops to plain mud-slinging by 
declaring that—“The moralists and Mahatmas 
preach the virtue of simple living and high 
thinking as hypocritical defenders of the 
vulgar materialism of the upper classes. Only 
associated with the materialist philosophy can 
practical idealism be sincere.” Our materia¬ 
list philoiopher does not even believe in the 
sincerity of people who disagree with his 
philosophy ! 

So much for the philosophy of materia¬ 
lism. Its extension, the historical materialism, 
was propounded by Karl Marx as the spring- 






fallacies of materialism & COMMUNISM 


board for communism. Historical materia* 
lism claims to illuminate the causes of social 
evolution and has for its basis the view that 
‘since human beings must first of all cat, drink, 
shelter and clothe themselves before they can 
turn their attention to politics, science, art and 
religion, therefore, the production of the 
immediate material means of life and conse¬ 
quently the given stage of economic develop¬ 
ment of a people or of a period forms the 
basis on which the state institutions, the legal 
principles, the arts and even the religious 
ideas of the people in question have developed 
and out of which they must be explained, 
instead of exactly the contrary, as was 
previously attempted. “Human affairs are 
therefore exclusively governed, according to 
this concept, by material factors and objective 
knowledge, the whole issue being confined to 
closed orbit where nothing else figures except 
the endlessly repeating theme of the means of 
production and the changing economic rela¬ 
tions between different parts of the society, 
r.xplanations of all human behaviour and 
activities liavc been forcibly married to this 
tfieory. Sense of established human values 
!s again made a mockery of, and the Marxist 
lerls no qualms in admitting that ‘he is not 
only indifferent to the means to be employed 
but tolerates or even encourages ruthlcssnrss, 
deception and terror, ridicules toleration and 
liuman compassion, abjures personal ties and 
loyalties, and for the sake of the revolution he 
would strip himself of eveiy moral scruple.” 
Historical materialistn also asserts that human 
efforts can be effective in influencing the 
course of the society only when directed in 
accordance with its principles in the right 
historical situation, and tries to demonstrate 
the validity of this assertion and its general 
principles by tracing the evolution of society 
from primitive communism to slavery, from 
i'lavcry to feudalism, and then on to capita- 


im 

lism. It declares that time is now ripe to 
cause the downfall of capitalism and usher in 
socialism under the proletariat dictatorship as 
first step towards establishment of commu¬ 
nism. 

Let us now examine communism itself, 
resting on its wobbly base of materialism, and 
its concepts modified heavily from time to 
time under the pressure of realities. For the 
emancipation of humanity the Marxist relies 
on the strange device of ncutralisiug the 
individual. As opposed to being the instru¬ 
ment of coercion of one class by another in a 
capitalist society, the socialist State of prole¬ 
tariat dictatorship which blocks all aspects of 
human liberty is to be treated as a necessary 
and beneficial organ to protect the new born 
society from its enemies inside and outside the 
country. Besides the tasks of liquidating 
capitalism, this State is also charged with the 
function of supervising the transition to com¬ 
munism, the consummation of the Marxist 
philosophy, in which there will be a single 
society totally devoid of classes which, in 
minor forms, would exist in the initial stages. 

In which the entire means of production will 
be truly under social control for a wholly 
social end, and its products will finally cease 
to have the character of commodity. In 
which incentives lo labour, necessary in the 
beginning, will no longer be required and 
instead labour will become the prime want of 
man. In which the criterion for man’ 
reward will be, not his work, but his needs, 
and in which man, relieved from the compul¬ 
sions of division of labour, will have full scope 
to develop all his capacities fully ( For the 
communist it is important to insist that every 
man in the society will, in the end, be a jack 
of all trades by suitable all-round training as 
specialisation will keep the society divided into 
classes and full of the old evils resulting there¬ 
from ). In such classes society, freed from 
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exploitation and inhibitions, and producing 
abundantly, the baser elements of human 
nature—greed and idleness, discontent and 
negligence, falsehood and dishonesty will all 
disappear. At this stage this State will also 
cease to have any function and would finally 
‘wither away’. Only the administrative 
machinery for planning and production 
would remain, and the society would run by 
itself. 

In short the communist society will be the 
embodiment of perfection in human behaviour 
in a utopian setting. This smacks of wishful 
thinking only too clearly. The Marxist, with 
one stroke of pen, divests life of its human 
aspect and makes the human being a slave of 
some inexorable laws, and at the end re¬ 
generates him as a sort of demi-god devoid of 
all natural vices and behaving in a manner 
that would tax the credulity of anyone but the 
obsessed to unbearable limits. This intellec¬ 
tual jugglery is as unreal as the conjurer’s trick 
and less harmless because of its misleading 
effects on mankind. 

When Marxist principles were first put 
into practice and found sadly wanting in many 
fundamental respects, its followers got out of 
the difficulty with bland excuses which quite 
often went against the basic principles of 
Marxism itself. The Marxists jumped the 
rules at the very outset by passing on to com¬ 
munist dictatorship in Russia straight from 
stage three, i.e , land based feudalism which 
was the primary character of the Russian 
society at the time. In this case capitalism, 
the necessary prelude to a communist revolu- 
lution as per the laws ol historical materia¬ 
lism, was skipped altogether. But the 
Marxists were not embarrassed. Then agri¬ 
culture created a major debacle. The 


Marxists discovered in great dismay and at 
terrible cost that although urban industrial 
workers could be organised communist fashion, 
the Marxist calculations about farmers were 
all wrong. The Marxist failed to sev^r the 
farmer’s spiritual tie with his land. So they 
had to compromise with co-operatives in 
agriculture as against social control. To-day 
the Russian peasant also owns his private plot 
of land outside the co-operative. And the 
history of India, in effect, cuts at the very 
roots of historical materialism. The worst 
kind of material conditions could not subdue 
the soaring spirit of man which brought about 
religious, cultural and intellectual revolutions 
of lasting values in this country in the recent 
centuries. But the climax of communist dis¬ 
comfiture comes at the end. Somebody asked 
a Marxist what will happen after the commu¬ 
nist aim is achieved since human evolution 
cannot stop and society cannot remain 
unchanged however good it may be. The 
Marxist replied—“Oh, there will be more 

changes, of course, but don t ask rne what 
those changes will be.” 

These unexplained patches of darkness are 

inevitable in any ultimate scheme of things 
based exclusively on objective knowledge 
which will ever remain limited and varying. 
Man cannot dispense with that realisation of 
the link between the seen and the unseen, and 
a perception of his identity with nature, which 
alone can lift him from the morass of futile 
speculations to the balmy uplands of light and 
knowledge that abides. The human spirit 
cannot be imposed upon for long. It cares 
little for arguments. Being a part of the 
infinite, it spurns the meagre fare cooked out 
of tiny morsels prised out of nature. It yearns 
for the infinite and the eternal. 



AN UNPUBLISHED WORK OF WILLIAM CAREY 

SUNIL KUMAR CHATIERJEE 


Dr. William Carey appeared here, in this 
part of India at the time when the life of tlie 
people could be elevated on many sides. He 
was successively, often at the same time, a 
professor, a translator, a botanist, an 
expounder of vernacular s])eechcs, a philo¬ 
logist, and above all a great philanthropist. 
For all these he will remain ever remembered 
by the people of India. 

Carey was the leader of the band of 
Baptist Missionaries who settled at the Danish 
Colony of Serainpore in 1800. He was an 
erstwhile cobbler of the little village Faulers- 
pury, in Northamptonshire, England. He 
came to India in 179j. Due to the hostility of 
the East India Company he had to struggle 
hard for the success of his organisation. Alter 
the establishment of Seiainpore Mission (Hrcy 
devoted himself to the translation of the Bible 
in different Indian languages. In 1801 he was 
appointed the professor of Beng.ali (Eatci of 
Sanskiil and Marathi) of i'oit William 
College. This appointment benerued C'arcy 
to a great extent, as here tic came in contact 
with the leamecl jiundits of diilerent parts of 
India. 

Carey's achievements coveted the entire lilc 
of the people. But the part played by him in 
developing Indian languages was not only very 
remarkable but also unitjue. By establishing 
an extensive printing industry, conducting 
vernacular translations, compiling vernacular 
text books, grammars, dictionaries etc., he had 
rendered yeoman service to the people of India- 
Carey was a great linguistic scholar and was 
conversant with about twenty nine languages 
of the East. His zeal and enthusiasm played 
a most vital role in the linguistic renaissance of 
this country. Carey had tremendous flair for 
languages as well as the willpower and 
strength to spend long hours in the drudgery 
of translation. As he had no predecessor in 


this held and no standard by which to judge 
his work, his early translations showed marks 
of hurried work and loose constructions. 
Despite these, he has been distinguished as one 
of the greatest translators. From 1800 to 
1826 the Missionaries of Serampore published 
Bible translations in forty oriental languages of 

which Carey hiimelf conducted translation of 
twenty nine languages. 

At that tune the greatest need was 
grammar and dictionaries to ease the problem 
of learning the languages. During his forty 
years of stay in India Carey wrote grammars 
ill Bengali, Sanskrit, Marathi, Punjabi, Telegu, 
Kanarcse and Bhatia and compiled dictionaries 
in Bengali, Sanskrit and Marathi. These 
monumental works also inspired other 
languages to be developed in the similar way. 

Carey was the first in India to launch systema-* 
tic survey of Indian languages. 

But we are very unfortunate that the 

greatest of Carey’s work in this field could not 
be published, as the major portion of the 
manuscript of his Kniversal Dictionary of 
Oriental Languages was lost by fire in the 
Seiampore Press in 1812. Tlie manuscript 
was prepared by him working laboriously for 
long yeais and the loss thus sustained could not 
be repaired. A small part of the manuscript 
was saved from the lire. It is still carefully 
preserved in the Carey Library. This part has 
three hundred and twelve pages and has thc 
resemblance of the palmlcaf manuscript of 
ancient India. Its size is 52 cm. by 20 cm. 
and contains two thousand one hundred 
eighty four wdrds in thirteen different 
languages of India. Taking Sanskrit as thc 
source language, Amarkosha system has been 
followed in thc dictionary. It is written in 
Bengali script. There are handwritings ol 
three persons and perhaps one of thc copyist! 
was Carey himself. The specimen of a page, 
written in Roman script, is given herewith. 
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English synonymes have been taken from the Sanskrit-English Dictionary of Rev. W. Yates ( 1846 ) 
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The title of this book was given ‘A Uni¬ 
versal Dictionary of Oriental Languages 
derived from the San;krit of which the 
language is ^lo be the groundwork.’ 
From a letter of Carey the plan of this book 
is best known,‘T mean to take the Sanskrit, 
of course, as the ground work, and to give the 
difTercnt acceptations of every word, with 
examples, of their applications, in the manner 
of Johnson, and then to give, synonymy's in the 
different languages derived from Sanskiit, 
with the Hebrew and Greek trims answering 

there to ;.This work will be great and it is 

doubtful whether I shall live to complete it, 
but I mean to arrange the mateiials. which I 
have been collecting some years for this 
purpose, as soon as my Bengali dictionary is 
finished.” Probably he left ihc idea of insert¬ 


ing Greek and Hebrew words later. He had 
an intension of publishing this vocabulary in 
different parts and probably the preserved 
portion is one of the parts. If it was pub¬ 
lished certainly Carey would have earned 

world recognition as one of the greatest 
iinguisttc scholars of his days. 

Though during this long period a good 
deal of changes have taken place in the voca¬ 
bularies of Indian languages, still Carey’s 
Polyglot stands as of paramount importance 
being the pioneering work in this vital matter 
of Indian life. It cannot be denied that 
polyglot vocabularies are very much needed 
in India, a multilingual country. Carey’s 
work will surely be a great source of inspira¬ 
tion to those who will come forward to under¬ 
take such noble endeavour. 


WOMAN'S POSITION AS REVEALED BY THE BUDDHIST JATAKAS 

S. M. PAHADIYA 


From the Jatakas, we know not only of the 
contemporary political, economic, geographical 
and administrative history, but of social 
history also. Woman’s position forms a part 
of social history. It is the position and status 
of women which goes a long way in forming 
a proper evaluation of the Tripitaks, specially 
Jataka, literature. The picture of women’s 
position as drawn by the Jatakas is ejuite clear. 

Childhood and Education : 

From the Jatakas, we know that the birth of 
a daughter was not looked down upon. The 
case of Jali and Kanhadina makes it clear that 
.the girls too received the same affection as 


the boys. As to female education, we 
practically hear nothing. No doubt, wc have 
examples of women who were intellectually 
qualified like Amara and Udumbara. But 
from this, it cannot be inferred that girls’ 
education was fairly attended to, or that it 
received a helping hand from the parents. 
Girls had no entry to the educational 
institutions of the boys. Even at the home, 
the education, usually very little, was imparted 
to them by their parents, and not by teachers. 

Music and Dancing : 

Music and dancing were wonderfully 
mastered by many a girl those days. Kanna 






and Jali were experts in both these allied arts. 
Usually, a girl is praised for her accomplish¬ 
ments in singing and dancing. Turiyani and 
Vina were the most popular musical 
instruments upon which the girls played. 

Marriage : 

There are very clear indications to show 
that early marriage was unknown, and that 
post-puberty marriage was prevalent those 
days. In sonic Jatakas, there are references to 
the brides fully grown up. A maiden like 
Patachara could elope with her lover only 
when she was of age. Amba and Asilakkha 
Jatakas clarify that though girls married at 
sixteen oi so, circumstances sometimes 
forced them to remain unmarried for sometime 
more. It becomes rather diflicult to assess the 
precedence of courtship in post-puberty 
marriages. Not much is known about the 
marriage ceremonies. 

Kinds of Marriage : 

Usually, there were three forms of 
marriage : first, arranged by the parents ; 
second, swayamvara (Ref. Kunala Jataka) ; 
and third, Clandharva (Ref. Katlahari 
V'inathuna and Mahaummagga Jatakas). 
Endogamous marriage was the order of the 
day, as is clear from the Anusochiya Jataka. 
There were exceptions also, as is clear from 
the fact that senapati Ahiparka married a 
merchant’s daughter Ummadanti. Polyandry 
was a rare incident in general life. However, 
from the Uchchanga and Kanhadipayana 
Jatakas, we come to know of second marriage, 
and indirectly of divorce. From Udaya and 
Mudupani Jatakas, we come to know of sister 
and cousin marriage also. 

Widowhood and Widow Marriage : 

We do not have even a solitary example of 
Sati. That would mean that I after the death 
of husbands, the women led the life of widows. 
In some cases, the state of the widow was 


terrible. Sometimes the widows, if not grown 
very old, did marry another man, and there 
was nothing of vituperation about that. 

Dowry and Property Rights : 

Though, there arc several instances of the 
existence of dowry called ‘dayajja’, yet it is 
hard to hold that is was a common practice. 
About the legal property rights of women, we 
learn next to nothing, Pattikam dhanam may 
have been recognized as the sole property of 
a woman. 

Dress and Ornaments : 

Women used to wear garments of cotton, 
silk, and linen. Necklace, ear-rings of jewels 
or Kusa flower or palm leaf, bracelets, frontlet- 
piccci foot-bangle and waist-bands were in 
vogue. Face powder and sandal oil were also 
used. 

Sp<»rts and Festivities : 

Playing with balls (bhendukam) was, 
probably, a very popular game. Kattika and 
Jagera were the rcnow'ned festivals. Besides, 
the ladies along with men and children used to 
attend samajjas where they witnessed various 
kinds of shows and performances dancings 
singing, ballad-reciting, pantomimes, combats 
of elephants, horses, rams etc. 

Seclusion and Public Life : 

There arc instances o seclusion, but not of 
purdah in the strict sense of the word. Journey 
of queens, princesses, and the daughters of 
noble families in covered carriages, and a sort 
of ban on the entry to the harems should not . , 
tempt one to hazard the conclusion of the 
prevalence of purdah system as early as the time 
of the J atakas. Moreover we have examples 
of women ;,freely moving about, and talking 
with men. Generally, women had complete 
freedom ; they enjoyed freedom of movement 
in public places. 

Occupations : 

Ordinarily, the women of non-affluent 
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classes had to work for a livelihood. Watching 
the fields, spinning, weaving etc. Were the 
occupations in which women used to engage 
themselves. Besides, there arc references to 
flower girls (Pannikadhitas) maid servants (dasis) 
and nurses (dhatis). 

Prostitution : 

Prostitution was, perhaps, a recognized 
institution. There used to be natakitthiyas 
(dancing girls) in the royal harems. There are 
references to Oanikas like Soma and Siilasa. 

Ideal of Wife and Motherhood : 

The ideal of a wife was that she should be 
equable (sadisi) obedient (anubhatta) sweet of 
speech (piyabhanini) and waiting on the 
husband’s wishes (chandavasanuga). Barrenness 
was considered to be a curse. Women are 
seen as ofTcring prayers and gifts to heaven for 
progeny. 

Asceticism : 

Women could, and some really did, resort 
to the path of asceticism which was open to 
all. The female ascetics were called 
parivrajikas ; some of them were even marked 


for their intellectual attainments. Sometimes, 
women ascetics like Sachchatapavi came back 
to household life. 

Wickedness : 

In wickedness, some Jataka-women did not, 
does not, and will not, perhaps, have any, 
parallel is the history of womankind. Women 
of the Jatakas used to fool the otherwise 
ungullible men in a variety of ways ; and the 
examples of which are many in the Jatakas. 
Though from the Jatakas like Vidhura and 
Chullabodhi, we know of certain women who 
were chaste, obedient and devoted to their 
husbands, alFcctionate to brothers and sisters, 
and respectful to in-laws ; yet on this point 
under consideration, we should not seek any 
philosophic or didatic touch but try to be 
practical on this side of worldliness. 

C>>ncliision : 

the whole, woman’s position as 
revealed by the Jatakas shows that they were 
not very submissive and yielding to the wi.shes 
of their men folk. More often than not, they 
had their own independent ways. 





SRI AUROBINDO'S POLITICAL PHILOSOPHY 

M. V. SUBBAR-AO 


Today wc arc facinj' a dilemma of infinite 
complexity. On the one hand, we arc not 
able to give up the values which wc have 
traditionally chcrislicd over several genara- 
tions. On the other hand, such technological 
advances as the journey to the moon raises 
doubts fundamental and far reaching as to 
the existence of the supreme Being and the 
relevance of morals to human conduct. For 
a long time Politics is considered as part of 
Ethics. For Mahatma Gandhi Politics bereft 
of religion is a death trap. But now iithics 
itself is on trial. Atheism is fast becoming 
(he order of the day. Secularism has been 
given a twist and is made to accommodate 
alheism. In a world where Sciences like 
Psychology and Sociology, Biology and Anth¬ 
ropology, are shaking the very roots of 
religion, Sri Aurobindo’s message has the 
clfcct of reconciling religion with the Sciences. 
In this sense, Sri Aurobindo, an Indian 
revolutionary,sage and yogi, can be described 
as Thomas Aquinas of our times. Dr. Aqui¬ 
nas demonstrated vividly that reason and 
faith need not be mutually exclusive from 
each other. 

A modern man has virtually lost his seme 
of direction in the chaos and confusion resul¬ 
ting from unfounded beliefs and endless 
controversies. Morality has lost its natural 
appeal. The gulf between the rich and the 
poor is ever widening. While the rich are 
sinking in numbers, the poor are increasing 
•n multiples of millions. Such a society is 
characteristically fertile for the spread 
of atheism. 

Politically, peace is construed not as the 
absence of war but as the period for its 


preparation. .Such eminent Professors of 
Political Science as Hans J Morgenthau, 
Q,uincy Wright, Inis L Claude Jr., Georg 
Sewarzenberger, Karl W Deutseb, Amitai 
Etzioni, Stanley Hoffmann, Morton A Kaplan, 
George Liska and a.host of others hold power 
as being tlic essence of all politics, national 
or international. 

It is the pursuit of power that makes 
politics possible and meaningful. Since 
diplomacy and war arc just instrumental in 
the scramble for naked power, no wonder if 
Karl Von Clausewitez considered diplomacy 
as continuation of war by other means. Two 
world wars have been waged to make the 
world safe for peace and prosperity with the 
belief that “to prepare for war is to prepare 
for peace.” Now a precarious peace hovers 
over the world resulting from the nuclear 
parity attained by the Super Powers. The 
presence of nuclear and thermonuclear 
weapons with multiples of overkill capacity 
will not make the world safe for peace and 
prosperity. On the other hand, the danger 
increases with the incraase of the nuclear 
weapons in the vertical and horizontal 
directions. 

Contamparory culture is, by and large 
characterised by suspicion and vandalism. 
While suspicion breeds suspicion, vandalism 
result from weakness. The Cuban Missiles 
Crisis between the two Super Powers, the 
United States and the Soviet Union, comfor¬ 
tably revealed to each other that neither of 
them wanted a war against the other; but 
each was haunted by the spectre of the other’s 
‘aggressive’ designs. The sky was however 



cleared of the clouds of suspecion and the 
world was saved from the brink of nuclear 
disaster. Sri Aurobindo’s Political Philosophy 
is essentially synthetic. He believed strongly 
in the possibility of human unity based on 
spiritual grounds. 6ti 14-8-1947 in his Inde¬ 
pendence Day Message from AIR, Trichi- 
nopoly, Sri Aurobindo propounded his theory 
of one world.’' Alexander the Great, Napo- 
IcanBonaparte and Adolf Hitler had attempted 
to create one world through bloodrhed and 
chaos. Certainly, a world established on the 
blade of the sword is not the ‘one world’ of 
Sri Aurobindo’s vision and propiicsy. 'Phe 

basis of his ‘one world’ is”. A spiritual 

oneness, which wt)uld create a psychological 
oneness to enrich it to secure unity by a freer 
inner variation and a freely varied outer self- 
expression.”- His theory of evolution makes 
the attainment of ‘spiritual oneness’ and, on 
its basis, the establishment of ‘one world’ 
possible. His theory of evolution which is 
instrumental in establishing ‘one world’ stands 
for the development of an inner life. It 
means not only ascent but also integration. 

An ascent to u higher stage is an uplift of all 
the lower stages. His outlook is comprehen¬ 
sive and he envisages a world in which Spirit 
and Matter, Life and Mankind, are all 
essential ingredients and work harmoniously 
together. Truth is achieved not by negation 
of any of these elements but by a transforma¬ 
tion of them in the Light of the Highest. 

Sri Aurobindo’s “Savitri” bears an 
eloquent testimony to the eternal struggle 
between the forces Divine and Diabolical. 
Mankind’s unending efforts to come out of 
the miseries of the mundane world are vividly 
depicted with a rare degree of skill and 
imagination in this famous classic “Savitri.” 
When viewed rightly, the political crisis, the 
social crisis and ethical crisis arc merely symp¬ 
toms, mere outward manifestations of the real 


which is mostly ideological. The 
genuine crisis is a constant conflict between 
two ideologies, the twin opposite views of 
human nature, one scientific and the other 
spiritual. This cirsis became a tragic conflict 
between Asuric Forces and Divine Forces. 
This pendulum has not yet come to its resting 
place. 

In (he vision of Sri Aurobindo mankind is 
undergoing an evolutionary crisis, im which 
is concealed a choice of its destiny, for a stage 
has been reached in the human mind anti has 
achieved in certain dii’cctions an enormous 
development, while in others, it stands arre¬ 
sted and bewildered and ran no longer find 
its way. A structure of an external life has 
been raised up by man’s ever active mind and 
life-will, a structure of an unmanageable 
hugeness and complex political, social, admini¬ 
strative, economic and cultural machinery; 
an organizcfl collective means for his intelle¬ 
ctual satisfaction. Man has created a system 
of civilization which has become too big for 
his limited mental capacity and understanding 
and his still more limited spititual and moral 
capacity to utilize and manage; a far too 
dangerous servant of his blundering ego and 
its appetites. 

For no greater mind, no intuitive soul 
powered by has yet come in to conscious 
existence which could make this basic fullness 
of life a condition for the free growth of some¬ 
thing, that exceeded it. At the same time, 
science has put at our disposal many potencies 
of the Universal Force and has made the life 
of humanity materially one; but what uses 
this Universal Force in a little human indivi¬ 
dual or communal ego with nothing universal 
in its light of knowledge or its movements, no 
inner sense or power would create in this 
physical drawing together of the human world 
a true life unity, a mental unity or a spiritual 
oneness. The root cause for the current crisis 
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crisis. 
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threatening the very foundations of the human 
race is to be traced from the relative decline 
of human values in a world largely engaged by 
inventing and perfecting lethal weapons of 
mass destruction capable of total annihilation 
with the aid of the latest discoveries in science 
and technology. Utter disregard for human 
values is last becoming the hall-mark of our 
civilization. Establishing a life of unity, 
mutuality and harmony, born of deeper and 
wider truth of our being, is the only truth of 
life that can successfully replace the imperfect 
mental constructions of the past. It is such a 
change, such a reshaping of life for which 
humanity is blindly beginning to seek, now 

more and more with a sense that its very 
existence depends upon finding the way. - 
Sri Aurobindo delivered his sacred message 

to a fumbling and faltering humanity to 
redeem the crisis of the soul through the 
dualism of theory and piactice. His method 
is the essence of his message. His rational 
approach with cmperical apparatus to the 
complex problems of metaphysics makes his 
appeal lasting to the minds of the modern 
youth. His philosophy is to be worked out 
from his outstanding w'orks like “The Life 
Divine,” “The Synthesis of Yoga,” “The Ideal 
of Humanity,” “The Human Cycle,’’“Saviiri,” 
“Urvasi,” “The Secret of the Veda,” “The 
Essays on the Gita” and “The Foundations 
of Indian Culture.” Sri Aurobindo is not 
only a modern poet but will remain as a 
modern poet in future also. He tried to fuse 
the English, Greek and Latin tradition with 
the Indian experience. For him the vision is 
more important than the form of expression. 
He has a vision and he wrote poetry under its 
influence. His poems deal not only with the 
human experience but also of the cosmic. His 
idea of society envisaged a realm of spirituality 
which emerges out of the earlier phases of 
what could be described as world ly society 
with a mind-mattcr-life pattern of fulfilment 


20^ 

and the religious society bound by its own 
formula. The new society of the future where 
the individual is dynamically spiritual unfe¬ 
ttered by both the world of matter and the 
world of religious worship. 

His ‘Puma Yoga’ is the method of attai¬ 
ning eternal bliss. His theory is based on his 
study of Upanishads and Gita. His inferences 
are verified by his own intuition and yogic 
experiences. He is a practical philosopher in 
the sense that he rejected the mechanical , 
recitation of the rituals and relied on the 
theoietical principles generalised in the 
crucible of yogic cxcerciscs. ‘Puma Yoga’ 
accepts the univ'ersal truth and the unity of 
all religions. It synthesises Hatha Yoga, Raja 
Yoga, Karma Yoga and fihakti Yoga. It lays 
the foundations of a universal world order by 

developing the integral union with the Divine 
characterised by abiding peace and happiness. 
Aspiration, faith, devotion, sincerity and 
rejection of all that is false are indispensible 
to practise ‘Puma Yoga.’ Absolute surrender 
of the self is cs'.cntial to reach the supramental 
consciousness governing the inner and outer, 
individual and collective life. 

After the successful culmination of ‘Puma 
Yoga,’ a spiritualised society would live like 
its spiritualised individuals in the spirit as the 
collet live soul. It treat.s the individual as the 
soul sull'ering and soul growing to reach the 
supramental revolutionary plane. It gives to 
all men each in his highest possible measure 
the joy of beautiful life to grow inwardly. In 
politics, it icgards the people as group souls, 
to help the uliolc race in one common work 
of humanity.* His philosophy representd a 
great synthesis of the best in Eastern religions 
and VVestern thought. Ilis greatness lies in 
reconciling with admirable lucidity the 
PRAVRTHIand NiVRTIII MARGAS into 
an integral yoga. Sri Aurobindo, is prophetic 
when he revealed that “All great movements 
of life in India have begun with a new spiri¬ 
tual thought and usually a new religious 
activity.’’^’ _ 

1. Sec Bliavan’s Journal, Aprial 1971, pp. 

34-5. 

2. The Ideal of Humanity, pp. 322-3. 

3. See The Life Devine, Vol. II, p. 1162. 

4. The Renaissance of India, p. 44. 



FINANCIAL RELATIONS BETWEEN THE CENTRE AND THE STATES 
— A Review Of The Constiiutional Posifion 

V. T. PATIL & G. S. HAfAPPA 


The aim of this short paper will be to 
analyse the financial relations between the 
Centre and the States from the constitutional 
standpoint and to draw relevant conclusions 
which may be useful for policy prescription. 

The pattern of (Centre-State financial 
relations established in the Conslilution is as 
follows : 

(A) Revenue resources enumerated in T.isi II 
of the Seventh Schedule, (There are 19 
items of revenue belonging exclusively to 
the States.) 

(B) The Union last enumerates 12 sources of 
tax revenue tliough only a few of these 
can be said to belong exclusively to the 
Union government. 

(1) Sharing of the proceeds of incomc- 
bctv/cen the Centre and the States 
(Article 270 (4) (a) (ii). 

(2) Sharing of the proceeds of certain 
Central excises (Article 271). 

(."I) Taxes such as customs and estate 
duties, terminal taxes sale or purchase 
taxes etc., arc levied and collected 
by the Centre but the entire proceeds 
are reserved exclusively for the States 
(Article 269). 

(4) Stamp duties and excise duties on 
medicinal and toilet preparations are 
levied by the Centre and collected by 
the States and appropriated by them 
for their own use (Arriclc 268). 

The Union (Government has unlimited 
powers to borrow in India and abroad (Article 
292) while on the contrary, the borrowing 
po wers of the Slates arc both territorially and 
otherwise limited 293). To maintain the finan¬ 


cial balance of power the Constitution provides 
for Central grant.s-in-aid to the States 
under Article 275 (i) based on the recommen¬ 
dations of an independent and impartial 
agency like the Finance Commission. Further, 
Article 282 makes provision for discretionary 
grants for any public purpose. The Consti¬ 
tution also assigns residuary tax powers to the 
Centre according to Entry 97 of the Unio*i 
List. 

flowevei, under the emergency provisions 
of the Constitution, the financial autonomy of 
the Stales is liable to be greatly restricted, for 
some of the sources of the Stales reve/iue can 
be brought under Central control. (Article 
354 (i) ). 

The Indian Constitution has clearly 
avoided the concurrent jurisdiction of tlic 
Centre and the States in taxing power and has 
therefore, avoided the possibility of double or 
multiple taxation. The Constitution actually 
gives independent sources of revenue both to 
the (ientre and the States respectively thus 
conforming with the federal principle. Another 
merit of the Constitution is that it provides for 
the creation of an independent agency like 
Finance Commission which regulates financial 
transactions pertaining to grants-in-aid as per 
Article 275 between the Centre and the States. 
It is a widely held belief that the constitution 
makes the States’ financial resources relatively 
inadequate compared to the Centre and 
consequently they tend to become mere 
administrative agencies of the Centre. It is 
also said that nation-building activities are 
concentrated with the States, but the Centre 
has got all the significant and elastic sources of 
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revenue at its command. But, nonetheless, 
the States receive the proceeds of taxes which 
are mentioned in the Union List, plus they are 
entitled to a share of the proceeds of income- 
tax, excise duties and substantial grants arc 
made for both general and specific purposes 
under Articles 275 and 282 respectively, The 
Supreme Court of India has expressed tlic 
view that “the scheme of the constitution with 
regard to financial relations between the Union 
and the States, devised l)y the constitution- 
makers, is such as to ensure an equitable 
distiihution of the revenues between the 
Centre and the States.’ Paul 11. Appleby, an 
authority on public administration, has high¬ 
lighted the fact that in India “the States have 
revenue resources proportionately larger than 
Slates in any federal system”.- 

However, the actual working of federal- 
slate financial relations in India over the past 
two decades lias not been satisfactory because 
of the distortion of the constitutional position 
since the advent of wholesale centralised 
national planning. ■ The total aiirount of 
‘plan’ grants were of tlic order of Rs. 133 
crores in the First Plan and during the Second 
Plan it rose to Rs. 461 crores while it snow¬ 
balled to Rs. 821 crores during the Third 
Plan. 'I his suggests progressive inroads on the 
autonomy of States. But on liie contrary, rvc 
could argue that through financial inducements 
the Centre has been able to inlluence the 
overall targets and priorities of State Plans as 
also to guide State Governments into particular 
channels of economic and social activities with 
a view to foster economic development of all 
the regions in the country. Divorce between 
power and responsibility is to be avoided in 
the interests of sound fiscal policy to serve the 
end of rapid economic development. As one 
writer puts it, “.... planning...has helped to 
promote uniform policies calculated to aid 
economic growth and has imposed a measure 


of discipline on the States in regard to 
control ofnon-planned, non*dcvcIopmcntal 
expenditure.”^ Further, “discretionary grants- 
in-aid within the framework of the Plan have 
been a mechanism through which resources 
have been diverted to comparatively backward 
States and have thus helped to bring about a 
measure of cqualiisatiou in standards of social 
service* and economic development.”'' 

Ncvrrtlieles=!, the real strain on Centre- 
State financial relations arises, not so much 
from such peripheral political and constitu-' 
tional issues, .as from the same fundamental 
desire of the States to have maximum 
autonomy. It is inherent in a federal structure. 
This desire remained juppressed during the 
twenty years of Congress rule in most States. 
Whatever conlliets arose then were settled 
within the pany. Tlial is not possible 
anymore. Fvery miifhct becomes a matter of 
public deiialc and attitudes arc determined 
not by the letter of the law, but by purely 
political considcratioiis. 

Central inroads on State autonomy is at 
least partly due to rebitivcly inefficient fiscal 
performance by State Covernments and 
cousecjuently their inability to tap their own 
lax resources with sustained vigour. 'I’hus, to 
a large extent, the States themselves are 
responsible for the sort of predicament that 
they h.ive put themselves into by not observing 
the canons of sound budgeting and financial 
discipline. The various Finance Commissions 
point out that the States have not shown any 
commendable energy to mobilise the resources 
in the rural sector. Ihis disinclination on the 
part of the States may be due to the feeling 
that what may be necessary from the point of 
view of healthy fiscal practices i.s found to be 
politically impracticable or undesirable. 
“Except in a few States, there has been a 
marked tendency to shy away from unpopular 
imposts.”” In view of thcse^circuinstances, the 
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States in order to safeguard financial indepen¬ 
dence, in the legislative and administrative 
spheres, must realise that it is high time that 
earnest efforts be made to put their house in 
order lest the federal set up may itself be in 
ieopardy. 

Now what is the remedy or way out of 
such an analysis? One solution is to invoke 
Article 263 of our constitution w'hich provides 
for a Council to be established. Such a 
Council could serve a very useful purpose 
provided it could command general confidence 
and acceptance. The States could carry on 
purposeful dialogue with the Centre so as to 
arrive at meaningful decisions without affec¬ 
ting their autonomy. 

In fine, a dispas-sionate perusal of all the 
relevant provisions and safeguards embodied 
in the Constitution pertaining to financial 
distribution of powers, one might think that 
they are fool-proof enough and leave no scope 
for either waywardness or recalcitrance on the 
part of the constituent States. But in such 
vital matters it is never safe to rely merely on 
the letter of the law. To expect the constitu¬ 
tion by itself to maintain cordial and harmo¬ 
nious relations between the Centre and the 
States would be like expecting the Indian 
Penal Code to establish a non-violent society.’ 
The type of men responsible for working the 
constitution who really matter much more 
then the letter of law. What is required to¬ 
day is the development of right sort of con¬ 
ventions and finding and training the right 
sort of men who could provide dynamic 
leadership and direction. Indian leadership 
will, therefore, have to be wise and pragmatic 
enough to evolve and formulate solutions to 
Centre-State financial problems as they arise. 

We could conclude by observing that there 
u enough resilience in the Indian Constitution 
and that solutions could be thought of without 


any amendment of the constitution. Further, 
it is left to the individuals who are to work 
this constitution to meet the challenges thrown 
up by financial relations between the Centre 
and the States. Given the necessary goodwill 
and co-operation there is no reason why the 
financial distribution of powers as provided for 
in the constitution should not regulate financial 
dealings between the Centre and the States 
without subverting or corroding the autonomy 
of the States which is an essential ingredient 
of a federal polity. 

1. Advisory opinion delivered by the 
Supreme Court of India on a reference 
made by the President of India under 
Article 143(1) of the Constitution, 1964 11, 
S. C. J. 51, at p. 58, quoted in Financial 
Relations in India by Raman Bombwall, 
Bombay, 1968, p. 43. 

2. Paul n. Appleby, Public Administration In 
India, Report of the Survey, 1953, p. 22. 

3. This has resulted from the progressive 
discretionary ‘plan’ grants under Article 
282 of the Constitution. Shri. K. 
Santhanam points out that this article was 
inserted in the constitution as a residuary 
or subsidiary provision and was not 
thought in terms of becoming one of the 
significant provisions for making financial 
transactions between the Union and the 
States— Union State Relations in India, 
1960, p. 40. 

4. G. Ramachandran, “Union-State Relations 
in Finance and Planning,” The Indian 

Journal of Public Administration, Vol. XII, 
No. 3, p. 379. 

5. l.oc. cit., p. 379. 

6. Op. cit. > p. 60. 

7. Sec Raghukul Tilak, “The Fourth General 
Elections and After,” from Union-State 
Relations in India, by S. A. H. Haqqi) 
p. 178. 



SOME OBSERVATIONS ON SOCIAL SOLIDARITY 
THROUGH RELIGIOUS BELIEF 

SABYA SAGrtI LODH 


Indian Society is divided into small seg¬ 
ments or caste groups having different tradi¬ 
tions and norms. All castes are arranged into 
a hierarchical way in which some are at the 
top level and some at the bottom and others 
occupy the middle region. These numerous 
social groups, castes differ from each other as 
regards their ranking, which is determined 
mainly by the behaviour patterns and the 
manner of acceptance of food and drink and 
by other activities. This concept of pollution 
is a fundamental factor of the caste system of a 
society. That type of rigidity of society is 
neutralized by certain activities which are 
directly or indirectly related with religious 
ceremonies. 

Religion plays an important role in the 
integration of social groups. It is the inner 
aspect of the intercourse of human minds. 
The results lead to creation of soft relations 
between groups. It includes two parts of the 
structure of society. One is the expression in 
thoughts and the other is expression in actions. 
Thought has taken shape by the realisation of 
the forces of the mind and action is its effect. 
Of these actions, ceremonies are the fittest 
expression which link up one section to 
another. It (The ceremony) is in question the 
foundation of age old human society fixed in 
place by the offerings and blessings of relevant 
God, Goddess and Vedic incantations. It is 
but natural that in India, these particular 
social and religious ceremonies gathered 
momentum to form social solidarity through 
their performance. Srinivas’s study among 
the Goorgs has projected a beautiful picture 
of the solidarity of the whole society through 


social functions. Dr. Siinivas has identified a 
number of Coorg villages within a single 
community. 

In this study the author has tried to 
tlirow light on social solidarity in the village 
named Tarclah under the Canning P. S, in the 
District of 2'1-Parganas of West Bengal. It is 
inhabited by thejclya Rajbangshis belonging 
to the scheduled caste of the Hindus and 
others are the Muslims, 

The people under study used to subsist 
soley on fishing in the neighbouring river 
( Vidya Dhari) and the main economy was 
supplemented by agriculture. But the sealing 
of the coarses of the river had forced them to 
change their mode of living. At present an 
important feature is found in this village that 
the Muslims do not come under the closed 
rank of the Hindu caste hierarchy. So inter- 
dining is avoided in this village. These 
Scheduled castes differ from the Muslim 
conmumily in the line of thinking, in attitude 
and behaviour and in value patterns. But the 
difference narrows down to its minimum, the 
social distances nraongst these vanished in a 
remarkable manner when there are a number 
of ceremonies in this village. 

The following cases are observed for the 
polarisation of social groups :- 

CASE ONE :—One important village cere¬ 
mony is Banbibl Puja. "this particular form of 
worship belongs to the religious sphere of the 
Muslims. This Goddess is propitiated by the 
local people for their protection from feroci¬ 
ous animals. While collecting the huge fishes 
by net in the vast ocean repetition of the same 
ceremony is performed everyday at the time 
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of their fiihing in the fishing boat. In the 
said village this puja is associated with the 
worship of the powerful local forest Goddess 
( Baghra Devota ) whose scat is located in the 
corner of the village. Necessary elements for 
the puja arc being placed in front of the 
Goddess. The total initiative in this ritual 
performance is usually taken by a local Muslim 
family ( Ali parivai ). The senior member of 
this family functions as a priest. At present 
Sri Onsagali acts as the priest of the function. 
The ritual and social function is traditional 
and scheduled on the last Tuesday of Magh 
^ 20th Magh ). At the time of the puja the 
Muslim villagers individually offer sacrified 
goats, chicken etc. to the Devi fur spccaal 
reasons and the blood of the sacrificed animal, 
is sprinkled on tlie \'edi (platform of Goddess). 
Some Hindu people also give similar offerings 
to the Deity, from tlie early morning people 
from near and distant villages start assembling 
at the site of the festival and make a group 
around that centre. 

It is one of the most important festivals in 
that area, A cheerful atmcsphere is observed 
at that time. Some young men drinking 
intoxicated substance started a conflict between 
too different groups (Jelya and Muslim). But 
the majority of the local j)cople had *^ailed to 
settle tiiis issue. I.asi of all this situation was 
brought under control by the old people who 
declared “we are also brothers and so arc they. 
Whatever has been said, at this moment we 
should overlook it. Now we will work 
together.” 

So this settlement was the highest expre¬ 
ssion of the social solic'arity prevailing in the 
village. 

CASE 1I> “Raj Dakhin Roy’ is perfor¬ 
med on the rOth Magh, the position is located 
near the corner of the Hindu village or Raj 
Bangshi para (locally known). The priest 
Sotish Chatterjee, takes a refreshing bath in 


the river and wears fresh clothes. '^The rcligous 
cradle song is sung by all the villagers addre¬ 
ssed to the new born God and the river water 
is sprinkled on the vedi (platform of the God). 
’I’lie ceremony is to be carried out with the 
appearance of the ^ un. The villagers and few 
outsiders encircled to the site of the ceremony. 
The main ingredients of the puja are fruits, 
coconuts, oranges, raw sugar etc. At the end 
of the puja “prosad” is distributed by the 
Hindu or ^^us!im people to the whole village. 

’I'remcndous cnlliusiasm on the last part of 
the ceremony is n^arkcd in tlie feast. Food 
for the night time feast is cooked by the 
Muslims, both ujalc and female participate 
actively, also in dancing, merry making and 
singing. It is started from mid-night and con¬ 
tinued till the late liours of the night. 

From the above account it is seeii that 
people having different ethnic affdiations parti¬ 
cipated freely in all ceremonies associated with 
it. The male and female folk of vaiious c/rstes, 
of whatever social status in the regional caste 
lilerarchy, come out of tlie limitations iinpcscd 
by status and other pre judic es and partic ipate 
in group dancing, merry making and other 
activities irrespective of caste and communal 
differences. 

( ASK III:- The latest important cere¬ 
mony concerns “(^lai Chandi Bibi.” The word 
Chandi itself is an Austric or Dravidian in 
nature and in cc iirse of time it has found its 
position in Sanskrit tcimir.ology. In that 
worship the people of the said village prayed 
to the goddess to get rid of the demon of 
epidemic. All the activities of the puja are 
generally performed by order of the head man. 
Prior to the worship the fixation of date is 
settled by the head man. Name of the head 
man is Chandra Ketu Mandal and he belongs 
to Jelya Raj-bangshi caste. His post is here¬ 
ditary. He always tries to appease his 
Goddeis (Chandi) through propitiation. A 
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few important regulations are carefully obser¬ 
ved by the people of that village in connection 
with the worship:- 

1) . At least one individual of the family must 

remain on fast on the day of the puja 

2) . OfTcrings consisting of sacrificed animals 

is given by the head man. 

3) . If a death occurs in the village, worship 

of the deity must not he performed until 
and unless the hotly is transferred to the 
cremation ground, Some times a new 
system is introduced by the villagers—” 
Ghalan or Maghan.” 

CASE I\':- This Maghan festival varies 
from the above accounts, 

1) . Wearing of the sacred thread in the neck 

region and the grass thread is rolled up in 
the middle linger of the left hand. 

2) . A procession is taken out by family 
reprensentives. OlTerings consisting of 
Sun Drierl rice, Vermillion and one Paisa 
(Minimum) should be sent by all the families 

It is the tiaditiunal festival of the said 
village giving them the scope of breaking and 
neutralizing the dull monotony of the rural 
life, aimed at the hard struggle for hand to 
mouth existence. They pariiculaily refrain 
from all kinds of day to d.iy routine activities, 
how-so-ever urgent, and celebrate these festi¬ 
vals in a gay, cheerful, carcfiec spirit for¬ 
getting for the time being the grim realities 
of life. 


Above all it can be said that the festivals 
iust described play an important roll in heigh¬ 
tening social solidarity amongst the people 
belonging to different religious communities 
and having different ways of life and thought. 
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GAMBLING IN LIFE 

DR, AMAL SARKAR 


Optimism is the keynote of human life. 
Amidst the dire uncertainty in which man is 
engulfed, he, at all^times, sees or likes to sec a 
ray of hope, a tinge of certainty. Even when 
he is lost in the desert of failure and despair 
everything is not lost to him. Depending on 
something benign and benevolent, which is 
yet unseen to him, man craves for brighter 
days which could be of some meaning and 
value to him. Moreover, because of liiniia* 
tion of his own power he has a strong inherent 
belief that his life is controlled by some 
unknown ‘force’ which he names God or Fate 
or Chance. The presence of this belief has 
perhaps affected man right from the dawn of 
his life on this earth. And he, to his utter 
helplessness, steeped in his overpowering 
belief in the unseen and the unknown, begins 
to toss his life on the waves of fortune. And 
subsequently he becomes prone to gamble his 
life at every phase. Thus the history of 
gambling is, as it were, as old as the history of 
man himself. 

Man’s addiction to gambling may still be 
due to another cause—his wish to get a maxi¬ 
mum gain on a minimum effort. Therefore, 
in gambling the character of the hoped for 
gains has always become significant. This 
gain is embedded with ‘betting’ or ‘staking’ of 
something of value, with consciousness of risk 
and hope of gain. It is a game, a contest, or 
an uncertain event the result of which may be 
determined by chance or accident which may 
have an unexpected result by reason of the 
better’s miscalculation. Whatever may be the 
fact, it is true that the desire to gain is the 
main criterion of gambling. For example, the 
penon who buys a lottery ticket and hopes to 


win the prize is gambling, but the person who 
is given a lottery ticket is not gambling, for in 
the latter case he risks nothing. 

Still another cause of preference to gamb¬ 
ling lies in the fact that a game, be that of 
chance or skill, has not much thrill without 
stakes. A game with a stake undoubtedly 
enhances the excitement and the pleasure. 
The adventurous spirit, which lies dormant in 
man, perhaps induces him to lean towards 
stake or risk. And gambling, based on stake or 
risk, has thus been a passion irrespective of 
time and clime. It is confined to no race or 
country, to no rank of society, to no plane of 
civilization. The savage hunter is as much 
addicted to gambling in his hours of ease as 
the civilized stock-broker or horse-racer in his 
hours of business. 

As already stated, gambling has existed in 
every known society from the most primitive 
to the more complex. In primitive societies, 
however, it is commonly connected with 
religion. The Hebrews used to cast lots be¬ 
fore their lord. In Korea and China the 
designs of early dice and playing cards were 
related to contemporary divinatory tableaux. 
The betting of the early Germans, reported by 
Tacitus, was probably on the results of the 
ordeal.^ In this connection, it is interesting to 
note that a divine origin has sometimes been 
ascribed to such games. Thus to Herakles or 
Zeus Olympic games are attributed, the North 
Americans ascribe the invention of dice-game 
to their hero Glooscap. 

Hillebrandt ( Rituals, p. 146) holds, with 
good reason, that ritual gambling in India 
was probably the survival of an old dice 
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oracle, connected with the new moon. The 
first phase after the new moon in the 
month of Karttika is known as the gambler’s 
pratipada. On this day, even now in the 
streets of a city like Banaras, groups of people 
gather round the dice-box in a public place 
and try their luck. There was betting in 
ceremonial games of India. . In rajasuya, or 
consecration of a king, the dice were cast in 
gold, with the injunction that ‘vying with the 
sun’s rays, they make the king become the firm 
centre of the people’. A ritual game of dice 
was also played at agnyadhya (setting up of 
the sacred fir?) ceremony which included the 
ritual of the kindling of t!ie sabhyagni, i.c. the 
fire of the assembly house of gamblers. Dice 
was also employed to divine the future, as is 
exemplified by the Sanskrit term Pasaka — 
Kevali. The Apastamha Cnhyasutra (V\ XIX. 
2f.) refers to a gambling table set in the midst 
of a sablia. Tlic famous ‘gambling’ hymn of 
the Kigveda (Z. 34) is intended for this portion 
of the ritual.^ It is also a debatalile point as 
to whether Rama’s breaking the invinicible 
bow (liaradhaiiii) was only a gambling, be¬ 
cause although it was a game of skill yet there¬ 
in lay the implication of winning a reward, 
the winning of Janaki. Likewise it might also 
be called gambling when Arjuna exhibited his 
skill of aiming to win Draupadi. Tiie 
Sarnath Inscription (V. .S. 1010) of Ahar refers 
to gamblers who were required to offer a 
bagful of money as their stakes for the main¬ 
tenance of the temple of Varaha. Mandan 
has recommended the construction of a 
gambling hall attached to the king’s palace.'* 
Bija of Rajasthan lost his wife while playing 
dice with Khougar of Saurashtra.-* Along with 
dice, chess,although mainly a game of skill, has 
<he tinge of gambling in so far as it is some- 
fimes motivated with defeating the opponent 
thereby making personal gain. According to 
Benjamin Franklin, playing at chess is the 


most ancient and most universal game known 
among men.« Basham in his Wonder that wai 
India (p. 208) states that by the early centuries 
of the Christian era, chess was played on a 
board of sixty-four squares (ashtapada), with a 
king-piece, and pieces of four othci types, 
corresponding to the corps of the ancient 
Indian army—an elephant, a horse, a chariot 
or ship, and four footmen. This was why the 
game was know'n as Chatiiranga, or ‘four- 
ci''rps.' VVe gather from local sources of 
Raj.isthan that Akbar’s men were found 
playing their game when the Rajputs made a 
surprise attack on them at Outala near 
Udaipur in 1599 A. D."’ Chess was also a 
game of stakes in which large sums were cither 
won or lost. 

From what lias been stated above, it is*scen 
that throughout the world the practice of 
gambling has an antique origin. But it was 
also discountenanced by the statute law of 
civilized communities. Among the Romans 
game of chance were prohibited by law except 
during Saturnalia in December, but gambling 
still continued. Modern (iermans were not 
innocent of this vice, if this is a vice at all, and 
Wiesbaden, Hamburg and Baden-Baden 
became notorious gaming centres until their 
gambling houses were abolished in 1872. In 
England and Belgium, and at Spa and Ostend 
cards were used for gambling until 1902 but 
they still arc in France at such places as Aix- 
les-Bains, Trouville and specially in the 
prinicipality of Monaco, the Mediterranean 
paradise. In England Henry VHI was res¬ 
ponsible for one of the earliest of the moral 
enactments to ban gambling, but he could not 
check himself from playing dice and once he 
had to give away as bets four largest bells in 
London to I'heophilus Lucas, a famous 
gambler of London of his time. During the 
reign of Charles II the fashionable vice be¬ 
came a scandal. In the United Slates most of 
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the States have passed laws against gambling. 
In India since the Vedic period gambling was 
much looked down upon. The Rigveda (1. 
105.9 ; 2.29.4) asked a father to punish a son 
who gambles. Cheating at dice ar 
gambling in form was in the list of the 
Vedic sins. The Rig>cda (10.34.13) gives 
another interesting account of gambling. The 
God .Savitar advises the gambler to stop 
gambling and asks him to plough and rest 
content with what he gets thereby. But the 
heavenly nymphs love the dice anil they give 
luck in gaml)ling. In the Br.ihmana period 
gambling was taken to be a moral offence. 
During the epic period adult citizens were 
only allowed to visit such gambling-halls as 
were under royal supervision. I’lie king was 
allowed to practise vices^ specially hunting, 
drinking, women and gambling hut addiction 
to them on his part was culpable. A good 
king should banish all gamblens from his 
realm.' 

Inspite of all the statutes and enactments to 
cow down the habit of gambling, considered to 
bring in ruin in social life, the sjnrit of taking 
chance in life through gambling could not be 
subdued. And even today Bingo and other 
forms of lottery (of. State lotteries of India) 
attract some millions of players.Horse’ 
racing in still one of the principal gambling 
games, (dard-games, faro etc. are also games 
of gambling. Baccarat, popularly known as 
chemin dc fer, has remained the principal 
gambling game in Great Britain. Still the 
gamblers, usually believers in superstition, 
wear amulets to bring good luck. They fast 
and pray and seek supernatural aid in 
dreams. 

Before betting in horse-racing or buying 
lottery-tickets they go to a cheiromancer for a 
forecast or to a temple for support. The 
effects of gambling on character have been 
studied in various novels.^^ Besides, there are 


devices, such as dishonest dice and marked 
cards, to victimize opponents. 

But notwithstanding all the short-comings 
that are inherent in gambling it is well-nigh 
impossible to assert that man will ever be able 
to eradicate this evil of society—if it is at all 
an evil ; as a matter of fact, his optimistic 
view of life nurtured with a spirit of adventure 
and supported by a belief in a benign force, 
will induce him to take to gambling in one 
form or the other. 

1. Tacitus remarked that the Germans used 
to gamble away their wives and children 
and ullirn-itely ihernsclv^es into slavery. 
On one occasion a Chine.se gambler 
staked a hand, and losing, cut it o(T. Not 
many years ago, a Cheyenne, having lost 
all liis property, put up his sister as the 
stake in a game of cards and he lost her. 
( Journal of American Folklore, XI, p.301) 
Cf. a like incident as referred to in the 
Mababharata in which Yudhisthira, on 
invitation of the Kaurav.ss, played dice 
and lost to Sakuni, tiic better of the 
Kauravas, all his property and finally 
Draupadi, the joint wife of the five 
brethren. 

2. The North-Americans bet on their games 
of chance (dice, cards, etc.). They bet on 
their games of skill (wrestling,racing, etc.) 
They bet on their most solemn ceremo¬ 
nial games. 

3. See also Arthasastra, II. 29 ; Raghuvamsa, 
VI. 18 ; Harshacharila, p. 171 quoted 
from Saletore ‘Life in the Gupta Age’, 
p. 155-56. After the Suta (lit. Charioteer; 
generally an employee to whom fell the 
task of relieving boredom of the king or 
warrior), we find mention of two ®ther 
officials, one of whom was called 
Akshavapa (the superintendent of dicing). 
And according to other source books we 
learn that dicing was (like horse-racing 
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today) a royal sport, and there must have 
been a department of dicing in ancient 
India. 

4. Rajavallabha, 4.V, 42 ; 9.V.35. 

5. Hija—soralh—ri—vat, p. 30, 

6. The World’s Great Glassies, Vol. 6, p. II. 

7. In the 6th century, the game was learnt 
by the Persians, and when Persia was 
conquered by the Arabs it quickly spread 
all over the Middle East, under the name 
satranj, the Persian corruption of 
Chaturanga. It is said that the total 
number of pieces or chess-men was 32, 
costing R'J. 4/- to Rs. 55/-. 

8. Kajaprakashu, pp. 24-25. Ratan Singh 
arranged his forces corresponding to the 
pieces of the game of Satranj (Rao Ratan 
Singh'.s Vaclinnika (p. 269). The playing 
of cards was first introduced Into India 
by Babur (Baburnania, p. 307). 

9. Mahabiiarata, 12. 140. 26. 

10. In Bingo the players are mostly w'oraen. 
It is said that the average amount risked 
or lost by each player hardly exceeds S 3 
per session. Gf. also the Fijian game 
liqa. 


11 Walter Scott, Fortunes of Nigel; W. M. 
Thackeray, Virginians ; H. Fielding, 
Amelia ; R. L. Stevenson, Kidnapped ; A. 
Colbeck, The Fall of the Staincliffes; G. 
Moore, Esther, Waters etc. 
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A Total War on Indian Poverty 

Abolition of poverty has been passionately 
announced as our national objective of prime 
importance by many political leaders of 
undoubted sincerity. In a pamphlet published 
by the Forum of h'ree Enterprise we have been 
presented with the Text of, Eric P, W. da 
Costa’s A.D. Shroff Memorial Lecture delivered 
under the auspices of the Delhi Centre of the 
Forum. In this lecture Mr. da Costa has 
analysed the problem of Indian Poverty care¬ 
fully and well and the introductory paragaphs 
reproduced below are well worth the notice 
of all serious minded persons in India. 

It is arguable that most of us in the fifties 
deeply erred in underestimating the compul¬ 
sions of social justice, meaning, in practical 
terms, the necessity of making employment for 
the destitute masses march hand in hand with 
higher economic growth. But if A. 1>. Shroff 
had lived into the late sixties, he would have 
corrected his emphasis as most of us have done 
long before the ‘'Garibi Hatao” slogan was 
invented to win those two historic elections. 
There was a good reason for our universal 
complacency in the fifties : it was not until the 
Census of 1961 that we could know that 
working population projections for the first 
two plans were terribly in error. In fact, 
population had been growing at twice the rate 
assumed. It was not anyone’s fault until 1961 
that the employment problem conceived on a 
growth in working populating of only 1.25 per 
cent per year was deemed to be soluble. 

It has been everybody’s fault since 1961 
that employment imperatives in the Third 
find Fourth Plans were relegated to a lowly 


place. Let those who arc without sin throw 
the first stone. And now that our basic sinful 
nature has been proclaimed, no less than the 
virtue of having seen the light before it was 
claimed last month by Mr. Robert McNamara, 
President of the World Bank, as his own 
burning conviction, what has really been done 
to make amends for a decade of absence of 
mind ? The Study Group on the Welfare of 
the weaker Sections of the Village Community 
headed by Jayaprakash Narayan reported in 
]9(>1 that between 40 to 50 per rent of rural 
households had an income of less than Rs. 500 
per annum and about 80 per cent had an 
income of less than Rs. 1,000 per annum. 
Also that 20 per cent of the rural households 
owned no land and about 25 per cent had 
holdings of less then one acre. Every year 
since 1968 we have had fresh calculations of 
where the poverty line lies, and four econo¬ 
mists in a row have claimed distinction for 
new statistical exercises all based on the same, 
somewhat overw'orked, data of the National 
Sample Survey in the early sixties. But no 
remedial action of any significance on employ¬ 
ment for the 40 to 50 per cent of rural house¬ 
holds described in 1961 has yet been taken. 
It is of course, far easier to draw increasingly 
refined portraits of the deep tragedy of Indian 
poverty than to execute even broadbrush 
policies to dispel the ghastly misery presented. 

The question we need to answer is why 
particularly with the deep commitment to our 
people made in the Socialist Pattern of Society 
by the Congress Party, so little has been done. 
The cynic may say that the commitment was 
not genuine, I believe this charge is untrue. 
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I would contend that Jawaharlal Nehru, Lai 
Bahadur Shastri and Mrs. Indira Gandhi have 
had the deepest sympathy for the under¬ 
privileged, but have all been unable to trans¬ 
late their compassion into the necessary 
economic elements firstly, on real income 
growth, and, secondly, on a pattern of labour- 
intensive growth adequate to their task. The 
task was underestimated ; its instruments 
relatively incllective. But, as with the errors 
on population of the fifties, these were univer¬ 
sal errors. All of us have been at fault. VVe 
planned too little growth: wc feared too great 
a present .sacrifice. In the end, the growth 
we planned had far too small a dinicn.sion of 
new employment : and, of course, we failed 
dismally in the Third Plan to acliicve half of 
what we planned. Wc may blame the 
elements we must dislike; the private sector 
and the great losing giants like Hindustan 
Steel : the rich landlord and the corrupt 
government official : above all, the politician 
corrupted by Power with no trace of his 
original Gaudhian fervour. All these and the 
Indian working man, too; for he w'oik.s too 
little for his own family, and gives nothing to 
the community. Perhaps all of us arc at 
at fault: less or more is immaterial, for mutual 
recrimination takes us and the unemployed 
nowhere. 

This nation has at last, as in the Gandhian 
Age, to gird its loins for a superhuman task. 
Fifty years ago, in times still engraved upon 
many minds we were, although equally 
divided by interests, suddenly by one man’s 
amazing imagination, forged into one nation. 
Out of that massive commitment to a single 
goal came the strategy of non-violent resis¬ 
tance executed with millions harnessed to the 
task. No one has asked what resources the 
Indian people had in 1922 to wage a total war 
for politioal freedom. In fact the resources 


were grossly inadequate; the managerial capa¬ 
city entirely unproved. Yet the problem was 
seen in its “total” perspective, and the order 
of sacrifice correctly decreed with massive 
discipline enforced voluntarily by the visions 
of a goal which restored both faith and dignity 
to ourselves. With much greater financial 
rcsourct.s, with the vast popular cry for 
employment generating even fear of middle- 
class survival, and the cornucopia of techno¬ 
logy i^cvei flowing, we cannot dream and plan 
hkc that again. Why ? Partly because, for 
just this superhuman task ^vc have not yet 
found a new Mahatma : but since Mahatmas 
cannot be born in every age, because wc really 
liavc no penetrating vision of the faith and 
dignity which a total war on Indian Poverty 
can give to ourselves, the .Indian people have 
lost their Motivation. There is no unique 
purpose which drives them, apparently with¬ 
out resources and managerial skills, to accom¬ 
plish as in the Gandhian Age, the apparently 
impossible. 

It was moiivatcd men and women, in the 
Gandhian Age, that made India great. And 
India will he great again only when we have 
equal motivation to perform in like manner. 
Precisely because it is the massive motivation 
of individuals which is the key to current 
employment oriented development, that I 
believe that the economist, the political 

scientist, the historian and all the disciplines 
of the social sciences put together, occupy a 
much lowlier place today than the entrep¬ 
reneur, free or otherwise. Perhaps, the 

emharrassinent of economists is currently 

greater in that, over the last two decades in a 
province they wrongfully seized as their own, 
they have now been proved conspicuously 
wrong. Firstly, in the dreary fifties, it was 
fashionable to describe the vicious circle which 
proved the impossibility of substantial 
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development without aid. Because incomes 
were low, investment was low; because 
investment was low, productivity was low 
because productivity was low, incomes were 
low. This could only be broken by massive 
investment from outside. Secondly, and 
particularly in the sixties, there was presented 
the vicious problem of adverse international 
payments, continuously declining terms of 
trade and the impossibility of a high growth 
rate on exports with repidly rising imports 
ending in the dogma of the Widening Cap. 
The rich countries had to grow richer, and a 
five per cent annual rate of growth for deve¬ 
loping countries was so dilTicuU that, in the 
United Nations I’irst Development Decade, 
ten years were provided for a task which many 
Asian developing ccui; tries accomplished 
quietly in five: less quietly, at the end of the 
decade. South Korea, Taiwan and Iran were 
demonstrating that they could strike the 
highest rates of growth in the vvoild. And 
now rates of growth of ten to fifteen per cent 
per annum in developing countries—Brazil 
and Iran head the League in 1971 and 1972— 
are frecjuent cnejugh to ask why only India 
plans growth at five cent per year while every¬ 
one else seems to he planning at least for ten. 
We may have got our employment priorities 
all wrong: but why have we failed so strikingly 
on Growth since we seem to have sought so 
little else ? 

Certainly we cannot lay the flattering 
unction to our souls that, from the massive 
financial resources we have thrown in the last 
year into the Growth operation, we obtained 
results appropriate to capital deployed. Very 
much the reverse. And it is here India’s eco¬ 
nomists and economic historians have truly 
failed the nation: for the assessment of opti¬ 
mum choices in the use of scarce resources is 

central theme and precise purpose of eco¬ 
nomic science. The number of our economists 


is Legion, but those who have demonstrated 
forcefully the vast and senseless suffering 
imposed on the country by the extravagant 
misuse of capital resources in the Second and 
Third Plan.s can be counted on the fingers of 
one hand. To blame our failures on the low 
rale of saving, instead of on the wildly ineffi¬ 
cient use of our scarce capital is to miss the 
basic cause of our poorer performance, 
whether on Production, Prices, Payments or 
Poverty; also of a decade’s inflation. With 
the right choices of projects and efficient 
managemenis thereof, India’s Capital: Output 
ratios in the Plans could have been kept 
steadily at 2. 5 to 1. At this figure for eflicient 
capital use, even a rate of saving as low as 10 
per cent of national income would, without 
foreign aid, have brought us a non-inflationary 
growth rate of 4 per cent per year. With a 
rate of investment of 12. 5 per cent, wc could 
have had 5 per cent. In fact in the last years 
wc have average about 4 per cent in real terms 
but with massive recourse to foreign aid and 
unwarranted deficit financing. Since 1957 we 
have mortgaged our future with a foreign debt 
of nearly Rs. 8,000 crorcs and have unloosed 
inflation within the country so that prices 
today arc double what they were in 1961, 
which were 25% higher than when the First 
Plan ended gloriously in 1956. And, now on 
the eve of the Fifth Plan, wc seem likely to plan 
exactly as before with an inadequate growth 
rate, perhaps 6 per cent, and the same inevi¬ 
table acceptance of ir fiation, because of too 
much created money always chasing too little 
real growth in production. 

Israel Shoots Down Civilian Plane 

The shooting down of a civilian passenger 
plane by the Israeli air force has antagonised 
world public opinion against Israel in an inten¬ 
sive manner. No doubt the pilot of thc*passen- 
ger plane did not obey the directives of the 
Israeli air force ; but that did not justify such 
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drastic action as the air force men took against 
the passenger plane. Numerous civilians ; 
men, women and children were killed as a 
result of this shooting down. The civilian 
plane was clearly engaged in carrying passen¬ 
gers and its flight over Israeli territory was 
not in any manner connected with any activity 
that might have been injurious to Israel’s 
security. In the circumstances the action 
taken by the Israeli air force was unnecessaiily 
strong and contrary to the moral principles 
that all civilised people are expected to follow 
in their every day conduct. A technical 
offence by the pilot of a passenger plane can¬ 
not condemn all the passengers of the plane to 
death. We do not yet know what action the 
Israeli’s propose to take to prevent repetition 
of similar inhuman crimes by her military 
personnel ; but we expect the Israelis will do 
everything to avoid such barbarities in 
future. 

Election in Bangladesh 

Sheikh Mujibur Rehman's decision to hold 
a democratic election on the 7th of March for 
the 300 scat Jatiya Sansad or parliament ; has 
been hailed by the world public as a bold step 
to establish democracy on a firm footing in the 
newly established state of Bangladesh. It is 
expected that the Sheikh's party, the 
Awami League, will easily obtain a majority 
in the 300 scat parliament, The Sheikh is 
doubtlessly an unchallenged leader of the 
Bangladesh people and his party, the Awami 
League, is also the only well organised 
political party in that country. There are 
more than a dozen other parties in Bangladesh 
but not a single one of these parties has any 
substantial following which can stand up 
effectively against the Awami League. T he 
only political group which claims a following 
is the pro-China-Bhasani group. Apart from 
being pro-Chinese this group is right-wing in 
its general following. This is contradictory 


and the people of Bangladesh are not likely to 
support Bhasani’s nominees to any great 
extent. China helped the barbarous West 
Pakistani army of occupation in Bangladesh, 
and that alone condemns all pro-China politi¬ 
cians who might seek votes in the coming 
elections. There are some who try to carry 
on anti-Indian propaganda in Bangladesh 
with the idea of destroying the Sheikh’s 
populaiity ; but their connection with foreign 
powers is suspected and their activities arc 
therefore not so successful According to 
foreign observers the Awami League should 
easily capture more tlian 85% seats in the 
•Parliamentary elections. Some say they 
sliould get more than 90% of the seats. 
Whatever happens, there is no doubt that 
Slicikli Mujibur Rehman will win in the 
elections and that the Bangladesh democracy 
will prove that although the Western branch 
of the now broken up Pakistan h.as not been 
able to maintain a democratic form of 
government the Eastern branch, after separa¬ 
tion, has become a stronghold of democracy. 

If Americii Withdrew from Europe 

The Ameiican decision to withdraw all her 
armed forces from ^South East Asia has a 
policy aspect which, carried to its logical 
extreme should lead to American withdrawals 
also from the Middle East and from Western 
Europe. If that happens, will Russia and 
China reorientate their policy to take advan¬ 
tage of the new situation created by the 
American withdrawals. If these great commu¬ 
nist powers became more agressive than they 
are now, how will the world react to the new 
needs of self-defence that will arise ? In the 
opinion of experts if America withdrew her 
armed forces from the precincts of the 
mainland of Europe and Asia, the Russians 
would dominate these continents as there 
would be hardly any nuclear resistance from 
other powers of the areas concerned. Tho 
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British and the French have some nuclear 
weapons which can offer a threat to Russia 
but these weapons would soon become back 
dated and out moded to retain tlicir effective¬ 
ness against the fast improving nuclear 
defences of Russia. The British J^olaris 
armed submarines are still a source of danger 
to the Russians ; but they are becoming 
obsolete. The Americans have already 
designed and produced better rockets and war 
heads than are used l)y the Polaris. The 
Western European Powers can no doubt pro¬ 
duce nuclear weapons of great destructive 
force, but will they willingly burden them¬ 
selves with the tremendous costs which such 
production will involve ? Tliey would perhaps 
try to come to a settlement with the Russians ; 
unless, of course, the Americans decide to assist 
and aid the Western Powers to build up their 
own nuclear arsenal. But then tliat would be 
contrary to the expected American with¬ 
drawal from all expeditionary fronts. There 
are powers which arc as yet not in the nuclear 
picture but they can come into it at any time 
by reason of political developments in Europe, 
East Asia, Australia and (lie Near East. 
Among them arc West Germany, Japan and 
some other countries which may go nuclear 
and if these countries formed groups, they 
could be (luite formidable. Australia and 
New Zealand could arm themselves with 
nuclear weapons too, if China progressed 
further with her nuclear programme and 
attempted to expand her sphere of influence in 


the islands of the Pacific. Japanese and Indian 
reactions to China’s growing nuclear strength 
will no doubt largely influence the action that 
Australia and New Zealand will decide to 
take. But one has to accept the possibility 
that the American withdrawal of armed forces 
will not necessarily mean total American 
neutrality in the field of aid and assistance to 
friendly powers. Such aid and assistance may 
help many anti-Coinmunist powers to develop 
offensive and. defensive nuclear weapons that 
will cramp the expansionism of Russia and 
China. 

Ncpal-India Relations 

Mrs. Gandhi’s three day visit to Katmandu 
has more political significance than a mere 
courtesy call. King Bireiidra is one of the last 
of the absolute monarchs of the world and he 
also happens to be a buffer between the 
world’s largest Democracy—India—and the 
world’s most populous Gommunist State— 
China. As far as one can see, without 
straining one’s imagination, Nepal makes the 
most of her position on the fioiuicrs of India 
and Chinese occupied Tibet. The (jhineie 
quite willingly render assistance to Nepal to 
build roads or to put up installations requiring 
technical skill which Nepal cannot- produce 
from local sources. India also eagerly res¬ 
ponds to all requests for financial or technical 
aid from Nepal. The Nepalese monarchy is 
therefore in a very enviable position in so far 
as the Nepalese political reformers—leftists, 
constitutional progressives and revolutionaries 
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—find no support from the communists of 
China or the socialist pattern makers of India. 
The absolute rulers of Nepal have found 
occasion in the past to come down on the 
progressives of Nepal with a heavy hand and 
have got away with it on account of the fact 
that the Indian and the Chinese governments 
have done nothing to strengthen the revolu¬ 
tionary forces at’work in’Ncpal. One might say 
that communism and democratic republicanism 
mark time endlessly in the little Himalyan 
kingdom while the world’s most powerful 
political reformers look on this phenomenon 
with eyes of friendly inaction. 

Environment Pollution 

The civilised and industrially advanced 
nations of the world are deeply worried over 
the dangerous fact that humanity is fast 
making the world unfit for humans to live in 
by their way of living. Their car engines, 
their cooking ranges, their factory chimneys, 
their steadily growing output of household and 
workshop refuse and their great dumps of 
used tin cans, plastic containers and bottle 
tops would soon make the Earth’s atmosphere 


unfit to be breathed by living beings and also 
make the rivers, lakes and seas totally choked 
by poisonous matter. Those nations which 
have foresight are making every effort to 
change the habits of people so that this great 
pollution may diminish and the refuse dumps 
can be got rid of in a scientific manner. They 
arc also trying to make life more enjoyable 
and less intolerable by reducing noise and all 
that fall under the denomination of public 
nuisance. But India goes on in her old 
customary obnoxious way. Her billion chulas, 
chimneys, defective car engines and other 
coal and wood burning furnaces go on belching 
evil fumes ; and her people, cattle, dogs and 
mechanical devices go on making car splitting 
noise of an avoidable nature. Devotees of 
Krishna whose tliunderous spiritual outcry has 
yet failed to rouse the Lord from anantasaych 
nam, continue their ceaseless effort much to 
the sorrow of those who are not seeking for 
the gates of heaven. Political and Trade 
Union stentors move about freely in vociferous 
ecstasy. VVe shall not mention the hawkers 
the beggars and the pedestrians who roar in 
confidence into each other’s cars. 




RIGHT TO FREEDOM OF RELIGION 

NIRMALENDU BIKASH RAKSHIT 


It is a paradox that while almost every 
religion stands for and preaches the universal 
brotherhond of man, religion has been a cons¬ 
tant source of conflict in human history. 
India has been, obviously, most unfortunate 
in this respect, particularly during the last 
thousand years of her political evolution. 
Most significantly, the British indulged in an 
ugly game of divide and rule by exploiting the 
religious sentiment of different sections of 
the community. 

While drafting the new constitution for a 
democreatic India, the makers were careful to 
avoid such a contingency. The right to free¬ 
dom of speech and expression, that to form 
associations (Art 19) are also rights which 
guarantee religious freedom. But the consti¬ 
tuent Assembly was not satisfied with such 
provisions alone and adopted a separate group 
of articles dealing solely with the right to 
freedom of religion. The freedom provided 
in Art 25, 26, 27, 28 arc conceived to the 
complete satisfaction of religious minority. 
As D. N. Banerjee writes, “A careful perusal 
of these provisions of our constitution will 
convince the reader that underlying them all 
there is one principle, the principle of delibe¬ 
rate dissociation of politics from religion.” 
Further, these provisions embody in detail 
one of the odjectives of the constitution 
declared in the preamble; To secure to all its 
citizens liberty of faith, belief and worship. 

Religious freedom and the secular state- 
under Art 25 (1), of Gur constitution, all 
persons arc equally entitled to freedom of 
conscience, the right to freely profess, practise, 
and propagate religion, 


The essence of these provisions is obviously 
the creation of a secular society. This means, 
as Sirdar Panikkar observes “All must enjoy 
equal rights but no privileges, prescriptive 
rights or special claim should be allotted for 
any group on the basis of religion.” 

At the same time, the Indian state is not 
an irreligious political institution. It recog¬ 
nises the existence of different religions but 
does not make any distinction between them. 
As D. Basu odserves, a secular state is founded 
on the idea that the state is concerned with 
the relation between man and man and not 
with the relation between man and God which 
is a matter for individual conscience. 

So, Dr. Ambcdkar observed, “All that a 
secular state means is that this parliament shall 
not be competent to impose particular religion 
upon the rest of the people.” Similarly, 
Dr. Radhakrishnan observed, “we hold that 
no one religion should be given preferential 
status or unique distinction, that no one reli¬ 
gion should be accorded special privileges in 
national life or international relations, for that 
would be violation of the basic principles of 
democracy and contrary to the best interest 
of religion and government.” 

Thus, the distinguishing features of a 
secular democracy, as pointed out by 
Dr. Pylec, are— 

(a) That the state will not identify itself 
with any religion; 

(b) It will not accord any preferential 
treatment to any of them; 

(c) That no discrimination will be shown 
by the state against any person on account of 
his religion; and 

(d) That the right of every citizen to 
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enter any public office will be equal to that 
of his fellow citizens. 

Some Significant Terms : 

Obviously, the makers—have used uncon¬ 
ventional words like propagate. This however, 
does not find a place in any other constiution 
where it deals with religious freedom. A few 
members of the Constituent Assembly were 
opposed to such terms because they feared, it 
would lead to wholesale conversion and, per- 
haps, religious confrontation. But, members 
like Dr. K. M. Munsi favoured the inclusion 
of this term as they thought tliat this is 
implied in the right to freedom as such. 

The makers have significantly used the 
term “practise.” This means that the indivi¬ 
dual has a right—not only to entertain a 
particular religious belief, but also to exhibit 
his belief in such outward acts as he thinks 
proper. As the Supreme court observed in 
the case of commissioner of Hindu Religious 
Endowment V. Swamiar, “The expression 
practise religion denotes that the constitution 
not cniy piotccts the fretdem of religious 
opinion but also acts done in pursuance of 
a religion.” 

limitations of the Right: 

The right is. however, subject to public 
order, morality, and health and to other 
provisions of part III of the constitution. The 
state is also not prevented from making any 
law— 

(1) regulating or restricting any economic 
political or other secular activity which may 
be associated with religious practice ; 

(2) providing for social welfare and 
reform or the throwing open of Hindu reli¬ 
gious institution of a public character to all 
sections of Hindus. 

Moreover, propagation of our faith does 
not permit the use of force or fraud for religi¬ 
ous conversion. 


Freedom to manage religious affairs-^ 

The constitution guarantees the freedom to 
profess and propagate religion not only to 
individuals, but also to every religious deno* 
mination. This is evident from Art. 26 
which provides that subject to public order, 
morality, and health, every religion denomina¬ 
tion shall have the right— 

a) to establish and maintain institutions 
for religious and charitable purposes, 

b) to manage its own affairs in matters of 
religion ; 

c) to own and acquire moveable and 
immovable property ; and 

d) to administer such property in accor¬ 
dance with law. 

Freedom as to payment of toxes for 
religion — 

The constitution further provides that no 
person can be compelled to pay any tax, the 
proceeds of which are specifically appropriated 
in payment of expenses for the promotion or 
maintenance of any particular religious deno¬ 
mination. 

This means that while payment of taxa¬ 
tion is a civic compulsion on the individval, 
the Indian constitution prohibits the collec¬ 
tion of taxes for the promotion or main¬ 
tenance of a particular religion. Thus, in the 
secular democracy of India, promotion of a 
particular religion involves the voluntary 
payment of the people belonging to that 
particular faith and others arc legally exemp¬ 
ted from such payment. 

Religious Instructions: 

Finally, our constitution guarantees that no 
religious instruction can be provided in any 
educational institution wholly maintained out 
of state-funds. This, however, does not apply 
to an educational institution which is adminis¬ 
tered by the state but has been established 
under any endowment or trust which requires 
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that religious instructions shall be imparted in 
such institution. 

Obviously, the term “religious instruction** 
is subject to legal controversy and even in the 
‘•Constituent Assembly” members like 
Dr. II. C. Mukherjee and Pandit Lakshmi- 
kanta Maitra could not agree with the conno¬ 
tation. This indicates, as D. N. Banerjee 
obsersves, that the matter is perhaps to be 
ultimately settled by the supreme court on a 
commonsense view. 

Compromise Solution : 

Provisions regarding religious freedom in 
our constitution seek to achieve a compromise 
between two opposite considerations. On the 
one hand, we have the sordid recollection of 
social exploitation in the name of religion 
which needs to be averted in the new social 
order. But, we cannot ignore the influence of 
religion on the moral and cultural stature of 
the people and this necessitates the right to 
freedom of religion and conscience. 

But owing to multiplicity of religion, the 
state canjiot undertake the responsibility of 
imperting religious lessons. So, compromise is 


reached and the state leaves the spiritual field 
for individual, decision. 

Conclusion : 

D. Basu observes that some total of the pro¬ 
visions regarding religious freedom makes our 
state more secular than even the U. S. A. But 
a careful analysis will convince us that Indian 
democracy is more secular than any other 
country of importance. Thus, Pakistan, a 
former part of undivided India, in an Islamic 
country which has accepted Islam as the 
state-religion. Burma adopted is 1961 state 
religion Bill which sought to make Buddhism 
the official religion. The Roman Catholic 
religion is still the official religion of Eire. 
Again, to take a claisical example, England is 
a prote.stant state where, by the Act of settle¬ 
ment, a Roman Catholic forfeited the claim to 
the Crown. Other European countries also 
recognise the faith of the majority. But India 
has shown an examplary magnanimity in 
rsligious tolercnce and has opted a secular 
state where people of dilTcrcnt faith are 
entitled to equal opportunity of mental 
enrichment. 


ABAN THAKUR AND HIS LITERARY ART 

KALYAN KUMAR DASGUl’TA 


Aban Thakur uses ilie litcraiy canvas to 
portray his artistic fealings and emotions. 
His earnest ambition to create a dreamland 
is not only the product of his artistic brilliance 
but he is a sincere lover and keen observer of 
nature and its endless beauties. If wc consider 
literature as a reflection of earthly life and 
the contcrriprrary world we can say that 
Abanindra Nath is an escapist and he d'scovcis 
the glory of the past, voiding tlie horrors of 
war and econonric frustrations of modern 
life. The fundamental reason is that Aban 
Thakur is mainly a literateur of the children. 
The child literature which got its brilliant start 
in the hands of Rabindra Nath finds its fullest 
rythm in Abanindra Nath. 

Abardndra Nath first presents literature as 
a means of communication between the world 
and the pictures. This superb presentation of 
pictures is a combination of materialistic 
impression and illusarv dreams. This simpli¬ 
fication solves the problem of complexities of 
understanding. The avoidance of Sanskrit wc 
first notice in Vidyasagar's Sakuntala but it 
was an attempt and nothing else. Abanindra 
Nath breaks the traditional bondage of Sanskrit 
and embraces simplicity as a term of 
modernity. 

Odd combination and the creation of 
beauty within it are essential features of Aban 
Thakur’s literature. In his “Kshircr Putur* 
we notice his utmost attempt to set up 
dissimilar things side by side, such as, black 
deep water of a river, birds in the trees ; 
mcjquitces in jungles and the princess wearing 


a blue Shari copying the colour of the sky. 
The linguistic simplicity which we get in 
Dakshina RarijarPs Tbakurmar Jhuli has 
found a brilliant scope in Aban Thakur’s 
litera»ure much earlier. 

Another noteworthy peculiarity of Aban 
Thakur’s litcraiy style is the mixture of 
e.arnest love .•’or nature with human love. In 
Bura Aiigla we get a charming picture of 
Hying geese. They are compared by Abanindra 
Nath with Pushpaka Hatha or the “divine 
chaiiot'’. In Nalak we attain a fine descrip¬ 
tion of morning where lotus, the moon and 
the light of the morning are in a form of 
prostration. The mediaeval Indian romance 
finds its fullest expression in Abanindra 
Nath’s ‘ Raj-kahini.” In the literary world 
the “Rajput Jivan Sandhya” was the 
piedeces.'or of Rajkahici but it simply narrated 
histoiy. In Rajkahini. Ilamvir, Bappadityay, 
Sanga and Ptithwiraja all appear as gallant 
hguies. The keystone of Rajkahini’s beauty 
is its creation of cuiiosity in the hearts of 
man. Simple and delicate matters somewhere 
solve a dangerous problem. Viz, Judgment 
of faith by the nun (Bhagya Bichar), weapon 
of mother Bhabani (Bhabanir Khanra) and 
the song of Jhulan Purnima (Jhulan 
Purnitnar gan). 

But Abanindra Nath’s dream is not only a 
dream. The Cock of Alor Phulki believes 
that it calls the sun first and it is its duty. 
Nalak never meets Buddha but he is similarly 
unmoved. The Characters of Rajkahini 
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present the value of prestige and belief in 
human life. The death of Prithwiraj is a high 
intention self-defeated. Abnormal characters 
and illusory themes also find brilliant exposition 
in his various works Viz, Bhut-Patnir desh, 
Khajanchir Khata atid Marutir Punlhi. 
Inanimate objects somewhere attain the 
prestige of dynamic life. 

But Abanindra Nath also retains his artistic 
capacity in bis autobiography. In Apankatha 
Aban Thakur compares himself with his old 
house, the room of his aunt Pisima) is the 
room of Bankim's Suiya Mukhi. Not only 
that the age old clock is also a source of sur¬ 
prise to him. In his masi he gives a detailed 
picture of clash between niodeiuism and 
ancestry. Moreover in his Bageswari 
Pravandhavali he justifies the nature of real 
art. In Bengali Grammar finite veib ends a 
sentence but Abanindra Nath begins a sentence 


with a finite verb. This trend has been 
criticised by some scholars particularly by, 
Dr. Sukumar Sen, who considers Abanindra 
Nath’s linguistic style frequently erratic and 
monotonous. 

As a literatcur Abanindra Nath never 
performs his social duty like Rabindra Nath. 
The beauties which we notice in his first part 
of literary activities betray the second part. It is 
true Abanindra Nath does never seek for a real 
land but he wants a dreamland with tinges of 
the realities of life. This classical tone in 
Aban’s literature presents him as a romantic 
lover of peace and fraternity. This rare style 
has influenced Sukumar Roy and Dakshina 
Ranjan in later times. But the sense of 
liumanity is not portrayed elsewhere with 
such delicacy as in Abanindra Nath, except 
the Chitragrib of Dbanogopal Mukhopadhya. 
So Aban Thakur is the innovator of his own 
dream land. 
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Socialism 

J. C. Johari writing in Swarajya clarifies 
the conception of socialism as expounded by 
Mr. N. A. Palkhivala. VVe arc reproducing 
the most important portions of this aticle. 

Socialism may be a precisely indefinable 
concept to a student of social sciences because 
of its varying interpretations ; it is certainly 
not so to an eminent social scientist like 
Mr N. A, Palkhivala who, instead of delving 
deep into the ocean of academic debates or 
coining words and phrases to subserve some 
partisan interest, studies it from a purely prac¬ 
tical standpoint. To him socialism is neither 
an ‘utopia,’ providing a louicc of academic 
pleasure to an arm-chaii' philosopher, nor is 
it a ‘scientific doctrine’ entitling its dogmatic 
votaries to capture political power and usher 
in a new social order where the liberty of 
man is suppressed by the strength of an all- 
powerful State. To a man of imagination 
and long experience of public life like 
Mr Palkhivala, it is a positive and dynamic 
concept desiring better distribution of national 
wealth by means of more and more production 
in a way that gigantic social evils like those of 
starvation and unemployment are liquidated 
and wider horizons are opened for leading a 
better and higher way of life. 

The source of all social evils has its roots in 
acutely inadequate provision of food, clothing 
and shelter. This baneful situation is attribu¬ 
ted by the socialists, In the traditional manner, 
to one factor alone—inequitable distribution 
of the national wealth. The rewards obtained 
by the zealous entrepreneurs are undermined 
by the fashionable socialists in a most indiscri¬ 
minate manner, so much so the entire commu¬ 


nity of haves’ is denounced by them as a body 
of ‘exploiters’ and ‘oppressors.’ Mr Palkhivala 
does not subscribe to this unqualified condem¬ 
nation of the social system. He adopts a 
better approach and thereby asserts that the 
remedy of the curse of social injustice lies not 
in indiscriminately undermining or denouncing 
the achievements of the ‘few,’ without paying 
any regard to their great services and sacri¬ 
fices, but in increasing the rate of production 
for the good of the ‘many.’ 

riic main theme of Mr Palkhivala’s argu¬ 
ment is largely based on his stress in keeping 
the growing rate of production unhindered by 
the artificial restrictions of a ‘social ^democratic 
State,’ as suggested by the Neo-Fabians of 
democratic socialism. True, Mr Palkhivala is 
against the ‘new economics’ of a 'socialist 
politic il system’ of a communist State that 
establishes a totalitarian model ; he is a no 
less, rather a greater, critic of a ‘noneconomic 
system’ of a State wedded to a superficial 
brand of socialistic pattern of society. He 
prefers, in a way, ‘new economics’ to ‘non- 
cconomics,’ as the latter sacrifices all economic 
interest* of the nation at the altar of hotch¬ 
potch planning, while the former does make 
economic achievements by means of centra- 
li/.ed planning that removes some of the great 
social evils. What he desires is the reinterpre¬ 
tation of classical economics in a way that the 
work of producing greater national wealth for 
the achievement of a better social life is not 
allowed to suffer. 

It may, however, be pointed out for the 
sake of adding a line by way of clarification 
that Mr I’alkhivala certainly does not stand 
as an uncompromising advocate of a free and 
uncontrolled economy as conceived by the 
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nineteenth century economists of England and 
France. The central point of his thesis is that 
the State, instead of putting undue obstruc¬ 
tions in the way of zealous entrepreneurs, 
ought to create favourable conditions for 
them. As such, any stringent commercial, 
industrial, or agricultural policy resulting in 
the creation of barriers in the form of licences, 
quotas and permits is certainly detrimental to 
the cause of bringing about a better socio¬ 
economic order 

Unemployment, implying nonulilization of 
the available manpower, is a great social 
tragedy; it is bo\ind to grow with the inevi¬ 
table increase in the size of the population. 
This can be met only by a simultaneous 
increase in the rate of production. Herein lies 
the remeby for properly utilizing the available 
manpower of a nation, paitlcularly in a 
country where millions of able-bodied men 
feel acutely frustrated for no other reason than 
that there is no proper canalization of their 
energies and capabilities. Malthus failed to 
realize the hidden potentialities of the teeming 
millions. Marx was wiser; he suggested tlic 
use of this frustrated manpower for bringing 
about a new social order. More foodgrains, 
cloth, steel, cement, bricks, machinery, etc., 
require more manpower for their production 
and thus every serious and well-planned 
attempt in the direction of enhancing the rate 
of production has a socialistic content. The 
eradication of unemployment is thus one of 
the surest ways to save the frustrated man¬ 
power from slipping into the grip of the 
‘scientific socialist’, whose aim apparently is to 
substitute democratic socialism, ensuring 
liberty, equality and higher life by a new form 
of social democracy where the individual is 
, reduced to the level of dumbdriven cattle at 
the behest of his master—the leviathan. 

The most signiEcant part of Mr 
Falidlivftla’s dynamic interpretation of socia¬ 


lism finds place in his stress on the quality of 
life. Mere production of goods in order to 
avoid the evils of starvation and unemploy¬ 
ment is not enough; what is needed more at 
the same time is a marked improvement in the 
standard of life of the people. The regimen¬ 
ted life of a socialist State breeds inefficiency, 
dishonesty, irresponsibility, red-tapism and 
self-aggrandisement of the bureaucrats. It 
should be replaced by an alternative system 
where enthusiastic entrepreneurs may con¬ 
tribute their adequate share with the proper 
utilizition of their resources and manpower. 
The examples of some State-controlled enter¬ 
prises, tell tales of their massive failure; con¬ 
versely, the achievements of some private 
enterprises, arc bold indications as to liow 
men of unbending determination and initiative 
can contribute to tlie stuck of growing 
national wealth and prosperity by working 
honestly and efbciently. 

About Coal Mines Take-Over 

Coal Fi id Tribune ; Criticises the take 
over of non coking coal mines by Government 
in the following manner. 

When 2l4 Cooking Goal mines were taken 
over in i97l Goverment’s argument was that 
in view of the limited reserves of coking 
coal in the country and in order to arrange 
scientific exploitation of this limited reserves, 
Govt, took over the coking coal mines Govt, 
however, did not favour take-over of non¬ 
coking coal mines as the reserves are unlimited 
and on several occasions it was staled that non¬ 
coking coal mires would not be taken over. 

U nion Minister of Steel and Mines Shri Mohan 
Kurnaramangaiam told the Rajya Sabha in 
November last that mines with “clean record’’ 
would not be nationalised but in action it was 
done reverse. In view of the sweepini; 
generalisation of all the mines in one platform, 
it transpires that no mines arc with ‘clean 
record’. It is nothing but finding a ‘scap e-goat’ 
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policy to put through the take-over and 
justify it on some plea or other. 

Take-over of non-coking coal mines seems 
to be more on political ground than on 
economic or any other ground. Since nati¬ 
onalisation of coking coal mines in 1971, the 
trade union leaders got the lever for demanding 
take-over of non-coking coal mines and started 
slandering the Private Sector coal industry 
persistently to create condition for take over. 
Shri Kumaramangalam referred that the 
decision of take-over was "in keeping with the 
demand for nationalisation made by trade 
unions of all affiliations”. It seems a queer 
proposition and undoubtedly the manifestation 
of political action. Shri Kumaramangalam 
however told the reporters at Dishergarh that 
there was no other alternative but to take over 
the mines in view of the massive investment 
required for production in the Fifth Plan and 
planned and scientific exploition of the coun¬ 
try’s depleting assets. Private Sector is said to 
be unable to invest according to Reserve Hank 
i’robe Committee Report while Private Sector 
industry "has no hesitation in expressing to the 
Government that it will do all within its 
command to come up to the Government’s 
expectation.” Mines were taken over without 
giving any opportunity to the mine owners to 
prove whether they arc able or unable to invest 
and fulfil their commitment. 

The recent fall in production is due to 
Various factors,—inadequate supply of wagons 
is one of the vital ones. Since nationalisation 
of coking coal mines, Private Sector coal in¬ 
dustry went shy to invest, particularly the small 
and medium mine owners were reluctant to 
increase production by investing bare minimum 
and it is no denying that they held up payment 
of Govt dues and were defaulting in payment 
of workers’ dues. Actually, in a sense, they 
iovited takeover. But Govt, on its part, 
should have scrutinised the merits and demerits 
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of performance of the mine owners in regard 
to the proclaimed ‘clean record’, before take¬ 
over. The sweeping generalisation of all the 
mines in a single category, indirectly dubbing 
all as having ‘unclean record’ is an excuse,— 
not a sound argument. 

Take-over of non-coking coal mines was so 
sweeping that Govt, could not find time to 
prepare the complete list to incorporate in the 
Ordinance promulgated on January, 30. Only 
160 mines in West Bengal were taken-over 
at first and 180 mines were incorporated in a 
supplementary list. But this is 'also contra¬ 
dictory. The CMA took over 340 mines in 
West Bengal of which about 150 are said to be 
closed. While according to DGMS there are 
243 mines in West Bengal out of which 177 are 
working and 6G are closed. It transpires lack 
of coordination between the Ministries concer¬ 
ned, and take-over was hurried through appa¬ 
rently without taking stock of things in their 
proper perspective. 

Wrongful Dismissal of an Employee 

Dr. R. N. Jain writing in the Journal of 
Constitutional and Parliamsnlary Studies discusses 
the question of wrongful dismissal of employees 
and the judicial remedies available to such 
aggrieved parties. We arc reproducing the 
introductory passages from his article. 

Traditionally under the Common 
Law the employer-employee relationship has 
been based on the master-servant principle, 
meaning thereby that the servant holds his 
service during the pleasure of the master and 
master is at liberty to dispense with his services 
at any time he likes. This principle is well- 
embodied in section 14(b) of the Specific 
Relief Act, 1963, which provides that a contract 
which is dependent on the personal qualifica¬ 
tions or volition of the parties cannot be 
specifically enforced. However, in recent 
times serious inroads have been made into the 
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liberty of the employer to diipensc with the 
services of his employee. Now employer- 
employee contracts could be put into five 
crtcgorics: (1) Between the workman as 
defined by the Industrial Disputes Act, 1947 
and an employer engaged in an industry as 
defined by ihe aforesaid Act. (2) Between 
the government and civil servants. (3) Between 
a statutory body and its employees. (4) Between 
a private body like an affiliated college and 
school and its employees whose service 
conditions are regulated by a statute. (5) All 
others. The focus of enquiry in this paper is 
on the controversy with regard to the demand 
of an employee (particularly falling in category 
three) who is wrongfully dismissed, for his 
reinstatement in service. 

Certain clear propositions with regard to 
the above categories may be laid down. As 
far as the first coCegory is concerned the position 
is clear that under the industrial law a servant 
wrongfully dismissed by the employer is 
ordinarily entitled to reinstatement through 
the machinery of industrial tribunals. The 
courts have well recognised this position even 
though the Industrial Disputes Act does not say 
anything in the matter. As for the second 
category, namely, civil servants, they arc gover¬ 
ned by article 311 of the Constitution and, 
therefore, in their case also if they are wrong¬ 
fully dismissed contrary to the provisions of 
article 311, they are ordinarily entitled to 
reinstatement. With regard to the third and 
fourth categories whether a court will order 
reinstatement depends upon whether the 
employee enjoys, any statutory protection or 
his SCI vice is merely contractual. Coming to 
the last category, here the employer-employee 
relationship is governed fully by master-servant 
relationship. In case of any violation of any 
contractual condition, e. g., wrongful dismissal 
of an employee by the employer, the employee 


is only entitled to damages and not reinstate¬ 
ment. 

Employees falling in the first to fourth 
categories have several judicial remedies 
available to them. First, they may simply file 
a suit for damages for wrongful dismissal. 
Second, if they arc workmen employed in an 
industry they may raise an industrial dispute 
and ask for reinstatement through the machi¬ 
nery of industrial tribunals. Third, in case of 
second and third categories of employees, they 
may file a suit for a declaration under the 
Specific Relief Act, 1963, that the order of the 
employer was a nullity being in violation of 
law, or they may apply to the High Court for 
a writ of mandamus against the employer. As 
no writ of mandamus lies against a private 
body^ the remedy for reinstatement in case of 
an employee in category four will be a suit for 
declaration. The servant in the last category 
can only file a suit for damages. 

The demand for reinstatement by an emp¬ 
loyee employed in a statutory body (third 
category) has given rise to a great deal of 
controversy on account of the difficulty in 
finding whether their service conditions were 
at all regulated by a statute or statutory rules, 
and even if it was so whether the statutory 
provisions gave them any protection. The 
difficulty is accentuated by the fact that even 
where a statute is silent the courts have read 
certain procedural safeguards into it. 

That the courts will order reinstatement of 
an employee of a statutory body where he is 
dismissed in violation of statutory law is clearly 
established by the Supreme Court decisions in 
Life Insurance Corporation of India v. S. N, 
Mukherjec- and Prabhakar Ramkrlshna Jodh v. A. 
L. Pande.'^ In the Mukherjee case, services of 

1. Vidya Ram Misra v. S. /. N. College, AIR 
1972 SC 1450. 

2. AIR 1964 SG 847. 

3. (1965) 2 SCR 713. 
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the respondent employee were terminated in 
violation of the statutory order(which required 
giving of reasonable opportunity of being heard 
to an employee before terminating his services) 
promulgated by the Central Government under 
s. i 1 (2) of the Life Insurance Corporation Act, 
1956. The order, no doubt, had statutory 
force. Termination of the services of the 
respondent without giving him an opportunity 
of being heard was in violation of the statutory 
order and was held to be a nullity. In the 
Pande case it was held by the Supreme Court 
that mandamus would lie for termination of the 
services of a teacher of an affiliated college of 
a university in violation of the university code 
which had statutory force. ‘ 

Science and Meditation 

Preben Sorensen writes about the above 
Subject in The Theosophist. He says : 

Meditation has been known and 
practised for centuries, as far back as history is 
recorded, but it is especially in the East that 
one can look back on a rich tradition of 
meditation. Throughout tha ages man has 
endeavored to learn about himself, to know 
himself by practising meditation, for as we are 
told, the answer to the most vital question of 
life ; “Who Am 1 is to be found deep in¬ 
side us, in the depth of our being. 

All the great religions tell us that man is 
formed in the image of God and that God 
dwells within his heart, and that through 
meditation man can transcend his human 
limitations and experience a mystic union with 
God—an experience, we are told, that passes 

4. No question was raised in this case 
whether mandamus would lie to a 
private body like an aftiliated college. 
But the law is that mandamus does not 
lie to a private affiliated college. Vidya 
Ram Mlsro v. S. J. N. College, AIR 
1972 SC 1440. 


all understanding—an experience of bliss and 
happiness that words cannot describe. Through 
this union man learns about and experiences 
the unity of life, and that all things have their 
roots in the same source. A man who has 
once felt this unity of all things, we are told, is 
not the same any more. The transformation 
that has taken place in him marks the begin¬ 
ning of a new life, a new vision, a new under¬ 
standing and a new perspective. 

In Yoga literature and in our Theosophical 
teaching the effects of right meditation have 
been pointed out and , have been dealt with 
quite extensively.And those who have practised 
meditation themselves stress again and again 
its beneficial effects on the body as well as on 
the mind. To mention a few of these effects, 
it is claimed that meditation improves your 
lodily health and makes you more resistant to 
infections and different types of ailments, also, 
as regards psychological effects, meditation 
harmonises your whole being and makes you 
more sensitive to the beauty around you and 
to the feelings and needs of your fellow man. 

Strangely enough. Science has only recently 
started to take an interest in meditation—I 
think here especially of Science in the West. 
Only a few years ago most scientists thought 
that a Yogi sitting in deep meditation was day¬ 
dreaming or asleep, or was engaged in a kind 
of self-hypnosis. Also, perhaps due to the fact 
that most literature on meditation and its 
techniques is strongly colored by religious 
thought. Science did not develop much interest 
in the subjet, if any at all. It is noteworthy, 
however, that all available literature unani¬ 
mously stresses the point that meditation has 
nothing whatsoever to do with sleep, day¬ 
dreaming and similar states of mind, or with 
self-hypnosis. 

Another possible barrier which may have 
prevented Science from entering the field of 
meditation at an earlier date is the fact that 
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such an examination or investigation is opposed 
to the very nature of meditation. Because, in 
order to understand meditation, to explore it, 
the investigator has in fact to direct his medi¬ 
tation towards himself. 

Since the electronic explosion which accom¬ 
panied World War II, very delicate and sophi¬ 
sticated instruments and techniques have been 
developed and applied to psychological 
research. And through the use of these newly 
developed tools it is possible today to promote 
and detect changes which are taking place in 
the human consciousness from a psychological 
point of view, that is, in the field of attention, 
thought and emotion. In fact this new field of 
psychology, called Transpersonal Psychology, 
deals with man’s higher principles and nature 
and, amongst other things, works with volun¬ 
tary control of internal states. 

Dismal Failure of Congress 

The following have been reproduced from 
the Janata oi Feb. 25, 1973 

The National Committee of the Socialist 
Party at its meeting from February 16-18, 1973 
passed the following resolution on the economic 
situation. 

The Congress Party which had the unin¬ 
terrupted monopoly of power for the last 25 
years and had the unique opportunity to place 
the country’s economy on a .sound footing had 
miserably failed to meet the challenges of 
poverty, economic disparities, high prices, 
unemployment and idle capacity in productive 
units contributing to the inflationary pressure 
of our economy. The government’s dismal 
failure on the economic front has exposed the 
hollowness of its slogan of “Garibi Hatao” 
and has exploded the myth of the socialist 
professions of the Congress. 

The Fifth Plan 

While even on the admission of the 
Government more than 40 per cent of the 


population lives below the poverty line which 
is itself an under-estimate, the number of land- 
le.ss in villages has increased by 50 per cent in 
the decade since 1961. Millions of our men 
and women in the rural and urban areas inclu¬ 
ding the educated youth are denied employ¬ 
ment. In contrast the profits of the mono¬ 
polists have increased and the black money 
economy flourished. In spite of the operation 
of the Monopoly and Restricted Trade 
Practices Act the number of monopoly houses 
in the country has gone up. In the process 
the gulf between the rich and the poor has 
widened. 

The approach to the Fif'h Plan now 
adopted by the National Dcvclapment Council 
has tried to build the plan structure without a 
sound and radical policy frame. With its 
wrong assumptions the high-sounding objec¬ 
tives of the Plan approach to reduce the deficit 
financing and external assistance to zero by the 
terminal year of Fifth Plan appear as an illusory 
slogan in the absence of the willingness on the 
part of the government to unearth the fabulous 
black money, through demonetisation, mobilise 
rcsouiccs from the rich landowners and impose 
ceiling on incomes, urban property and ex¬ 
penditure. The National Committee of the 
Socialist Party demands immediate imple¬ 
mentation of these measures to raise the much 
needed resources for the development of our 
economy. 

If the present trend of the financial insti¬ 
tutions in the public sector to cater more to 
the needs of the private sector and particularly 
the monopolists continues, the objective of the 
Plan approach to generate the surplus of Rs. 
400 crores from the public sector during the 
Fifth Plan period will be rendered meaningless. 
The Socialist Party demands a thorough 
rehauling of the credit policy of the financial 
institutions in the public sector so that poor 
peasants, small scale and sccialiced sector will 
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be able to benefit more through these insti¬ 
tutions. 

The policy of the Government regarding 
the joint sector is only the extension of its 
confused thinking on the concept of mixed 
economy. The private sector wants to cxplost 
the joint sector for furthering its interests with 
resources of the financial institutions in the 
public sector. Merely by converting the loan- 
capital provided by the State into equity- 
capital and by ensuring majority shares in the 
joint sector the government will not be able to 
maintain a dominant position in this sector 
especially when the joint sector functions 
within the limitations of the present structure 
without much control over the pricing and 
distribution policies and investment decisions. 

A Socialist Alternative 

The Socialist Party demands the replacement 
of the existing monopoly-oriented mixed 
economy by the socialist economy, increasing 
emphasis on the consumer goods industries, 
expansion of the socialised sector particularly 
in the sphere of production and wholesale 
trade of essential commodities, more cficctive 
procurement of foodgrains at th e grass-root 
level with fair price to the producers and 
streamlining the distribution machinery, 
improving socialised sector by introducing new 
norms of efficiency, management and accounta¬ 


bility of the sector to iFarliament so as to ensure 
fulfilment of production targets, curtailment of 
the non-productive expenditure of the 
government, rehauling of the Plan to make it 
employment oriented and restructuring of the 
entire economy to ensure people’s genuine 
participation in the formulation as well 
implemetation of the Plans. 

The Socialist Party is of the firm opinion 
that the Congress government has in effect 
equated nationalisation with Stntc capitalism 
whose salient features have been bureau- 
cratisation, inefficiency 'and corruption. The 
Government has thus tarnished the image of 
the public sector. The Socialist Party would 
like the public sector to be freed from all these 
evils so that it functions as a genuine socialised 
sector in which democratic functioning through 
workers’, producers’ and consumers’ participa¬ 
tion in the management is ensured. 

The National Committee of the Socialist 
Party appeals to the people not to be mere 
passive spectators of the collapse of our 
economy but mobilise their strength behind 
the demand for the acceptance of radical 
economic policies to build an egalitarian 
society wherein the common man s life will 
prosper. The Socialist Party gives a solemn 
pledge to remain at the forefront in this effort 
of the people. 
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Studies ill Modern Indian History ; Edited by 
B. R. Nanda and V. C. Joshi. This is number 
one of a scries sponsored by the Nehru 
Memorial Museum and I ibrary. There are 
nine essays in it which have been revised and 
amplified for publication by the Editors. 
Published by Orient Longman Ltd. 3/5 Asaf 
AH Road, New Delhi-1. Demy Oct 
pp 214 fVIlL Cloth gilt art jacket price 
Rs. 30-00. The contributers are Dr. Ravinder 
Kumer, Dr. David Baker, Dr. B. M. Bhatia, 
Sree Tarlok Singha J. C. S- (Ret), DR. Bipan 
Chandra, DR. P. C. Joshi Dr. Bimal Prasad, 
Prof. R. K. Das Gupta and Sri B. R. Nanda. 
The Editors say in their preface that the 
papers“donot pertain to a single theme; indeed 
they reflect the wide diversity and scope 
of the studies in which the Nehru Memorial 

Museum and Library is interested.Two 

main themes may however be discerned in 
this collection ; rise of Indian nationalism and 
ecoromic ideas and perspectives on economic 
development.” 

Popular and Unpopular Essays : By Dr. M. 
G. Gupta, M. A., D. Lilt. Published by 
Chaitanya Publishing House, University Road, 
Allahabad-2. Demy Oct pp 342+VIII paper 
cover price Rs. 12‘00. In his preface Dr. Gupta 
says, ‘Tf I had given expression to every 
thought that came to my mind I would have 
had no friends ; even my wife might have 
deserted me. If I had written on every subject 
I wanted to, I would have no readers ; my 
publishers would hav® applied for 
insolvency.” So, thinking that discrimina¬ 
tion was a virtue, Dr. Gupta wrote his 
essays carefully and avoiding any reckless 
adventurous moves. Writing on Democracy 
Dr. Guptft criticised loose thinking political 


scientists who “talk of a democracy in ancient 
Greece where only ten percent of the popula¬ 
tion of a city-state had the right of citizenship 
and the whole structure rested on slavery, 
exploitation, and a fatal class war. When 
Locke justified democracy as a government 
based on consent, the British Parliament did 
not represent even one percent of the total 
population.” The essays are very well written 
and would stimulate the readers’ thoughts to 
avoid the beaten track. 

India by Percival Spear. A volume of the 
University of Michigan History of the Modern 
World. Published by the University of 
Michigan Press, Ann Arbor. Royal Qto. 
pp 512 + X XX, Art canvas gilt, Illust 
jacket, nine maps. Price 8 10. The author has 
portrayed in this book the transformation of 
India into a modern nation state. The forces 
which helped Indians to achieve this change 
have their roots in the ancient history of 
India. The author, therefore, has taken as 
close to those movements, influences and cul¬ 
tural institutions of the past which activated 
the evolutionary processes that helped in the 
development of the modern Indian nation. 
Due importance has been given to the coming 
of Islam and the constructive work done by 
the Mughals. Much that happened in India 
through British connections would not have 
taken place “but for the previous achievement* 
of the Mughals. Professor Spear lived and 
worked in India for twenty yean and acquired 
a first hand knowledge of many things which 
cannot be learned by reading books alone. An 
intellectual grasp of the facts of history when 
backed by personal association and contact 
with men and institutions that represent in 
living shape and form the forces that have 
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worked through the centuries to bring about 
significant changes in the history of the coun¬ 
try, will always excel mere knowledge of 
catalogued incidents.’ This handsome volume 
will greatly interest all those who wish to 
understand India and the Indians with parti¬ 
cular reference to cultural ‘origins, develop¬ 
ments and fulfilment of evolutionary purposes. 

An Outline of Principal Methods of 
Meditation : Translated from the Chinese by 
Sujitkumar Mukhopadhyaya, retired Sino- 
Tibatologist of Visva-Bharati. Printed at 
Sri Arabinda Ashram Press, Pondichery, Price 
Rs. 2’50- Paper cover Demy Oct. pp 55+VIII. 
The book, an English Translation of the 
Chinese Treatise on meditation was first 
published in the Visva-Bharati Annals, vol. iii, 
1950, Sri Prithwi Singh Nahar in his 
foreword to the book says about Prof. Sujit 
Kumar Mukhopadhyaya. “lie was a pupil 
of the late Mahamahopadhyaya. Pandit 
Vidhushekhara Sastri under whose guidance 
he continued his higher studies in the Post¬ 
graduate Research department of Visva- 
Bharati. Along with his research in Oriental 


studies, he learned there diffierent languages, 
viz-Sanskrit Pali, Prakrit, Chinese, Tibetan, 
English and French. “In 1931, while he was 
still a Student, he published a small book 
which was highly appreitted by Savants like 
Professors Sylvain Leni and Lanis dc la 
Valee Poussin.One of hii works, the 

well known Asokavadana was Published by the 
Sahitya Akademi, in 1961. 

“In 1937, he was appointed Professor 
of Sanskrit and Tibetan in the Chinese Hall of 
Visva-Bharati, at the instance of Rabindranath 

Tagore with whom Sujitkumar was closely 
associated from his very boyhood. 

This Publication, an old treatise on 
dhyana, named ‘An outline of Principal 
Methods of Meditation’ has been translated 
by Prof. Mukhopadhyaya from the Chinese 
Tripitaka. The translation is enriched with 
explanatory notes and introduction which 
will help the readers to understand the Text.” 

The author published a Bengali 
translation of this book in the Pravasi of Asvin 
1351. B. S. A Hindi version of that was 
published in the Visva-Bharati Patrika in 1945. 
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NOTES 

Prnbliat Chandra Cangopadhyaya of Deshbandlm (JIuttaranjan Das, Later on 

The dcalli of Pral)hat Chandra Gango- lie became the editor of the daily Bharat 
padhyaya on the 7th of March I97J at the age which was banned in 194i by the liritish rulers 
of S3 rcinove.s a great patriot, irecdom lighter of India, Prabhat Chandra was imprisoned 
and reformer from Bengalee society. Son of loo by llie British, but he never tried to make 
the l.ttc Dwaikanath and Kadarnbini Gango- capital out of the political work he had done 
padhyaya, Prabhat Chandra ca ne from a lor the rea.son that by nature he was not a 
social setting which was outstanding intellcc- careerist. lie became president of the 
tually. Dwarkanalb was a reformer who Sadharan Brahmo .S.imaj and also a trustee of 

worked with the Brahmo Sarnaj leaders the same institution. He considered his 
among whom were .Sivanath Shastri, Anaiida presidentship of the Sadharan Brahmo Sarnaj 
Mohun Bose, Krishna Kumar Mitra and as the highest honour that could come to him. 
others. Dwarkariath was intimately associated His admiration of Raja Rammohun Roy was 
with the great intellectuals of his time and one great and limitless and he was, perhaps, the 
may mention Sir J. C. Bose, Sir P. C. Roy, greatest autliorily on the Raja’s life and 
Sir Nilratan Sircar, Prof. S. C. Mahalanobis, works. He to.ik an intensive interest in 
Bipin Chandra Pal and many others who held answering all criticisms that were directed at 
Dwarkanath in great regard. Sm. Kadainbini Raja Rammohun Roy and he never lost an 
Devi was one of the earliest women graduates argument when he took up his pen to defend 
of India and she was also a iughly qualified his hero. 

medical practitioner. An elder sister of In his youth Prabhat Chandra was a 
Prabhat Chandra, Sm. Jyotirmoyee Devi was sportsman of no mean standing and through- 
an educationist of good standing and was well- out his life he supported the cause of youth 
known as a freedom fighter. Prabhat Chandra and progress In every sphere of life. He was 
Gangopadhyaya was a lawyer and a journalist; a prolific writer but few of his writings were 

but he gave up a lucrative practice at the call published in baok form. His Bharate r Rashtrlya \ 
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Itihaser Khasra gives many facts which are not 
found in other books dealing with the history 
of India’s political struggle, lie has made a 
special mention in this book of the historical 
role that the Brahmo .Samaj and Brahmo men 
and women have played in India’s freedom 
movement. Prabhat Chandra Gangopadhyaya 
was a link with the glorious past in which 
Sivanath Shastri, Ananda Mohun Bose, 
Rabindranath Tagore, Bipin Chandra Pal, 
Jagadish Chandra Bose, Prafulla Chandra 
Roy, Nilratan Sircar, Raniananda Chatterjee, 
Sarqjini Naidu and many other great men and 
women stood out as l)uilders of the nation. 

Sri Bliupati Miijumdur 

Sri Bhupati Majuindar was one of the last 
of the revolutionaries who planned to over¬ 
throw British overlordship in India by armed 
rebellion. He worked with Jatin Mukherjee 
( Bagha Jotin ), Shusil Sen, Chittapriya Roy, 
Sailen Ghosh, Jidu Copal Mukherjee and 
others who organised the abortive j)lan of 
importing (German arms by sea from Mexico 
in 1917. Thousands of youngmen were 
interned after the British discovered the plans 
of this armed rising. Many others went 
underground and succeeded in other ways 
from being arrested and detained, Bhupati 
Majumdar had been a revolutionary ftom the 
age of 15 and was a member of the original 
Anushilan Samily which was organised in 
1905-1906, lie trained himself to be fighting 
fit and developed his physical prowess by 
playing football and cricket and through 
athletics, swimming, rifle practice and lathi 
and dagger play. Bhupati Majumdar kept up 
his martial outlook throughout his life and 
mastered the principles of warfare, strategy 
and minor tactics. Even when he was cjuite 
old he took up the study of commando 
methods of jungle warfare and was considered 
to possess expert knowledge of the same. He 
was a very good shot even after he was 70 


years old and was the founder president of the 
West Bengal Rifle Association. He had also 
been the president of various sports organisa¬ 
tions like the Bengal Olympic Association, the 
I FA and the Cricket Association of Bengal. 
He liked to have close association with the 
younger people and was vice-president of the 
National Council of Education and was also a 
inetnl)cr of the Jao’avpur University’s govern¬ 
ing body. He was also connected with various 
other cultural associations. 

In the political field Sri Bhupati Majumdar 
came into close association with Deshbandhu 
Chittaranjan Das, Nctaji Sublias Chandra 
Bose, Dr. B. G. Roy and many other (vongress 
leaders. He was an important member of 
I )cshbandliu Chittaranj in Das’s Sw.araj Party. 
In between his political work Bhupati 
Majumdar got arrested frv)rn time to time and 
spent long years in jail. One of the longest 
stretches of prison life was about 1930 when he 
was incarcerated for nine years. After 
leaving piison he was free only for a couple of 
ycais and was rearrested during the Quit 
India movement of 1942. Sri Bhupati 
Majumdar had been a nicrnber of the legisla¬ 
tive assembly off' anil on and had been a 
minister too in various governments that 
functioned in West Bengal. He was a baciielor 
and was intellectually wide awake. His connec¬ 
tion with musical societies and with the 
Oriental Society of Art show how wide spread 
his intellectual interests were. Among his 
closest friends were many literary men of great 
talent ; artists, scientists and scholars of solid 
standing. Born on the 1st of January 1891 he 
died on the 27th of March 1973 at the age of 
83 years. He was ill for about a fortnight. 
His body was taken in procession to various 
places like Jadavpur University, Congress 
Offices, Writers Buildings, Mahajati Sadan, 
before being sent for cremation to Chinsura in 
the Hooghly District of West Bengal. 
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Water Shortage in Calcutta 

There is acute water shortage in certain 
parts of Calcutta. This is in addition to the 
overall water scarcity that the people of 
Calcutta habitually experience. The regional 
shortage in North and Central Calcutta is due 
to diniculties of distribution. The pipes that 
are being dug out and are being replaced by 
new ones of larger size may be at the root of 
this shortage. Another cause may be the lack 
of electric power which is required for opera¬ 
ting the pumps which push the water into the 
feeder tanks of multi-storied houses. North 
and Central Calcutta have more of such houses 
compared to South Calcutta. Power cuts too 
might he more frequent and of longer duration 
in North and Central Calcutta than elsewhere. 
Whatever the causes it is something tliat can 
he ciiieil and should not therefore be endured 
The citizens of Calcutta are a long suffering 
lot whose patience and quiet submission to all 
sorts of avoid.ihle lack of supply uf essential 
utilities have broken all records (»f toleration. 
It is time that the citizens stai teil kicking. He 
who pays the piper has the right to call for the 
tune. In Calcutta, and in the rest of India, 
the citizens pay rates, taxes and the s>ipplicrs 
bills, but donot get the supplies and the 
services regularly and fully. The citizens 
should organize themselves to safeguard their 
interests. There are no justifications for dmnl) 
suffering. Steps must be taken to force people 
to deliver the goods that are being paid 
for. 

Chances of Kusso-Cliincsc War 

War between these two mighty communist 
powers will be a great calamity. There liave 
been border clashes between the frontier 
guards of the two nations ; but those were not 
of any full scale war like significance. Press 
reports now say that Russia has increased her 
border forces by four divisions and that some 
motorised divisions have been provided with 


tactical nuclear weapons. The Russians have 
augmented their air force at the borders by 
three additional squadrons of MIG ?1 and SU 

11 aircrafts armed, probably, with nuclear 
weapons. 

The Chinese have, their nuclear installations 
at Lop Nor in the Sinkiang province of China 
and they fear that the Russians are planning to 
destroy these installations before the Chinese 
successfully complete their plans of manu¬ 
facturing their Intercontinental Ballistic 
Missiles for counter attacks in case any nuclear 
strike is attempted on Cjiina. The Chinese 
feais of a nuclear attack by Russia are very 
real accoiding to the Chinese defence 
chiefs in so far as they are building air 
raid lurnels and under ground shelters 
in all big < itics in an extensive manner. 
If, however one looks for any genuine 
c.auses of war between China and Russia, one 
would find it difficult to locate any. There 
may be ideological differences which non- 
communists find hard to understand ; but 
such differences exist much more'between 
(Jhina and America. So if there can be peace 
between China and America one sees no reason 
why there should be a w'ar betwxen Russia 
and China. 

Lawlessness in Industrial Areas 

The industrial areas of India quite often 
become centres of violence and rowdy demons¬ 
trations. The reason for this is that industrial 
workers are organised, they live in large mem¬ 
bers in limited zones, they have Factions which 
have politicians behind them and there is also 
influence to protect the hooligans who indulge 
in lawlessness. A recent example of such 
lawbreaking was found in Durgapur where 
Mr. Bimal Chowdhury, an employee of Alloy 
Steel Plant, reported to be a CITU supporter, 
was stabbed to death near the union office at 
“B” zone of the steel town on the 26th March 
1973 at night. The police have found some 
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clues, but no further information relating to 
the murder was made available to the public. 
The regrettable fact connected with such acts 
of extreme violence is that these are connected 
with party politics and trade unionism. One 
does not have to explain why clean politics 
and pcart’bd Trade Unicnism arc more civi¬ 
lised and ptoductivc of human well being and 
progress than the politics and unionism w'hich 
are based on Mafia *actics. Hooliganism that 
does not stof> even at assassinations cannot be 
the expression cf political ideals of a civilised 
nation. Particularly of a ration that has 
jircdiucd a Gandhi and that accepts “Ahimsa” 
as the basic principle of political action. 
I’rade TInioni.«m is a method which is adopted 
by organiseil labour for collective bargaining 
for the improvement of workers’ standard of 
living and the terms and conditions of their 
.service. If the workers .split up into factions 
and rcsoit to criminal violence inorder to 
remove opposition within their own ranks, the 
bindamenial ideals of Trade Unionism are 
destroyed tiicreby and the workers factions 
oecoire sometliing like the gangster organisa- 
'ions that developed during the prohibition 
period in tlic United States of America. We 
d el that our national political leaders, as well 
as those who are connected with trade 
unionism, arc no longer as deeply attached to 
die principles that Mahatma Gandhi 
f reached ; nor arc they observing and obeying 
die rules of democratic politics of the progres¬ 
sive nations of the world. If they think that 
tliey can safely follow and imitate the ways of 
the South American revolution mongers or 
those of Amin of Uganda or A1 Fatah of 
Palestine they would surely have to face a 
great disillusionment in the near future. 
Immoral tactics in all fields of public life arc 
reprehensible and lead to national decadence. 
Those leaders who employ strong arm boys to 
^prec their will upon the people, should 


realise that force has never been as 
convincing as the projection in action 
of the highest ethical precepts. The 
Emperor Ashoka proved that a great 
empire could be built by winning over 
the peoples by moral pursuasion. The sword 
can temporarily subdue, but an ethical 
approach wins over the masses peacefully and 
in a long standing manner. The evils of 
forcible conversion to any opinion or the 
acceptance of a point of view aie many and 
the intelligent leaders try to avoid use of 
force in order to assure that ideals are reached 
by following the path of peace, undeistanding 
and virtue. 

(' p j—(R) Entente 

The very large mass meeting lield in Boat 
Club Maidaii in New Delhi on the 27th ol 
March 1973, in which CPI leaders demanded 
the take over of monopoly houses, curbs on 
soaring prices and jobs for the unemployed, 
was significant for certain reasons, 'riiere is 
an entente between flic Congress and the t. PI 
and people believe that the taking over of 
economic institutions by Government has i.iccn 
inspired by the GPf and was a move to placate 
the leftists which the Congress had agreed to 
do for political reasons. Whether there is any 
foreign influence in this should also be 
considered. For that would complicate matters 
very profoundly. The present tirade against 
monopoly houses could not have provided 
the inner urge to take over banks, insurance 
companies, coal mines nor can that be the 
reason for taking over the wholesale trade in 
food grains. But in a poor country strong 
feelings arc easily roused against monopolists 
who are supposed to be extremely wealthy. 
There is an assumption in the miners of com- 
munistically inclined persons that all wealth is 
procured by exploitation of the poor. Nodody 
takes the trouble to find out whether Kabuli 
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money lenders, Bustce landlords, sellers of 
goods on credit to the poor ; small trader,, 
atelier owners and minor entrepreneurs who 
pay starvation wages to the poor, are mono¬ 
polists or whether they arc exploiters of the 
poor. There are many employers of field 
labour in Hihar and Madhyapradesh who pay 
the lowest wages to their employees. These 
people are not very wealthy themselves. The 
great Monolith, the state is hardly the most 
lavish paymaster among all employers of 
workers of various kinds. Some of the 
private employers, who are classified as Mono¬ 
polists pay much higher wages to their 
employees and the amenities jirovided to 
employees by them are very tiiuch more 
attractive as compared to what stale 
employees get in similar jod.s. Had commu¬ 
nism been a system in which workers enjoyed 
the highest standard of living, Russia and 
(Uiina ^hould have been overflowing with 
consumer goods and the workcis of iho'C 
countries should have had a higher standard 
of iivij'.g compared to what one firuls in 
Sweden, Switzerland or Great Britain. In 
fact highest wages are paid in the USA and 
the West European non-coiuinunist countiies 
and the standard ot living of the masses in 
these lands is far superior to what one finds in 
Russia or China. As to soaring prices one 
may enquire what one has to pay for a pair of 
shoes in Mo.scow. 

About unemployment, one has to .idinit 
that the Indian government’s socialist pattern 
of management has diverted most of the 
available economic resources into capital 
intensive enterprise which has left vast numbers 
of workers unemployed. Even now, with the 
CPI brains to guide them, the Congress 
leaders cannot make up their minds as to the 
right choice of undertakings for removing 
poverty from India. 

The mass rally referred to above has been 


organised with the full knowledge and 
approval of the government of India. It 
appears to be organised to force a change of 
policy upon the government ; a change that 
they have already planned and decided to 
introduce. But when these plans arc given 
effect to, will that help to employ 50 million 
persons and, build millions of houses and 
double the siqiply of consumer goods ? 

(htod Sense Prevails in Assam 

On M.>ith 2b 197the Assam Assembly 
passed a resolution which re.scinded the 
September 1972 lesoluticm icgartliiig linguistic 
medium o' insirur.iioti in Assamese educational 
iiistitutio)is. By tin- new r(.solution which 
\s'as uiiaijim'/usly di!o[)iecl by tbe Assam 
Assembly on ilu- gre iind that “changed cir- 
cum,slat cts ’ lequited the adoption of this 
new resolution. I lu; new resoliuinn provided 
lltat Assail est will be tlie main and English 
tite altcrn.itismedium of instruction in two* 
valley uriu (‘tsita s of Gauha^i and Dibrugarh 
and a separate 'iiiivcrsity will Ije set up for the 
prcdon'inaiuly lUngc'i speaking Cachar 
Distiict. 1 his is obviously for the put pose of 
rcctifyin.g th'’ unci nstilutioiial actions of the 
Assamese in (he imUttr of safeguarding 
Minority R i‘;l.I i ii; that state. 1 lie idea that 
.\bsamesr. shouiil be the main medium of 
instruel on in .\-sa'n is based on tlie principle 
that the ii’olherlongue ol ihc students should 
he the medium of instiuction In schools, 
colleges and universities. Applying the same 
principle to all centres of tducation where mest 
students had Bengali or scirc other larguagc as 
their mother tongue the use of Ecrgali or other 
languages should be adopted. In West Bengal 
there are institutions in which instruction is 
given in Hindi, Urdu, Gujarati, Marathi, 
Telugu or Tamil. The Bengalees donot object 
to it. The Assamese similarly should accept 
the light tif various linguistic group.**, which 
are large enough, to use their own language 
for educational purpose.**. 
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The Rights of the People 

Socialism is a development of the socio* 
politico.economic system by which (he people 
of a particular country enjoy more freedom, 
increased amenities of life, greater equality 
and a higher status in their own country and 
in the world. If what some politicians call 
socialism fails to achieve sucli nr similar 
charges in the life of the people then that 
socialism is net what (he greatest socialist 
thinkeis envisaged when they exy>ounded the 
fundau7cntal principles of socialisnt. Kvery- 
time the Indian bureaucrats think out some 
new scheme of increasing the hold of the 
government on the life of the people, the 
politicians who support such bureaucratic 
control over the nations life and institutions 
cry out in unison that India was becoming 
more soi ialistic than ever before. Hut w hcj) 
we tiy to analyse the results of these new 
moves tow'ards what the majority political 
party chooses to call socialism, we find no 
signs of any increases of ftccdom and in the 
supply of the amenities of life. \N e do not 
succeed in discovering any symptoms of grov/- 
ing equality between man and man nor of any 
improved status- that Indian men and women 
enjoy in the civilised world. We only find 
that the government of India have arrogated 
to themselves more powers than ever before. 
Their hold on the life of the naxion has 
becorre more complete by and by, without 
creating any significant advantages for the 
people. 

If the people of India buy coal or wheat 
through the agency of the government, per¬ 
haps at a higher price than what they paid 
when the goods were sold to them through 
private agencies, would that bring everybody 
nearer to scjcialism ? If they had the pleasure 
of knowing that all Indian steel was made 
under government supervision would that 
naake the Indian people more free, less poor 


and enable them to enjoy greater equality 
with others and to hold their heads high in 
human society ? If the people do not gain in 
the manner described but buy their insurance 
policies from government owned corporations, 
deposit their poor earnings in governmental 
banks, lived in bouses as tenants of govern¬ 
ment and worked in ulliccs and factories run 
by the state : would that guarantee that they 
were the citizens of a socialist state For 
grwernments can deprive people of their 
freedoms and also force them to lead a 
penurious existence in a bleak and degrading 
cnviroiimcnt. We all know that government 
managed railways can be very uncomfortable 
for the passengers. Government owned 
insurance conxpanics can charge higher rates 
of premium than private companies do in 
other progressive lands. Governments are not 
necessarily ideal employers nor arc they 
always fair and just when they buy or sell 
goods. In short nationalisation of the nations’ 
institutions is nxj remedy for those moral, 
economic and social ills that humanity has 
been trying to do aw'ay with during the 
rnillenia that civilisation has developed and 
functioned. 

Socialism, a Mirage or a Reality 

The physical and psychological reactions 
that human beings experience and display arc 
mainly centred in the individual bodies and 
rtiinds. There can be collective reactions too 
and one may find more than one person 
recording the same reactions as a result of a 
certain external stimulus. Entire families, 
clans or communities may have a similar 
response to something that afiects them all. A 
social incident, a religious festival, a quarrel 
with a neighbouring group of persons or an 
imposition by the slate, can aflfect large 
numbers of persons of a particular region 
whose reactions will also be expressed collec¬ 
tively. Foreign conquest may overwhelm 
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entire nations with a sense of grief ; just as the 
overthrowing of a tyrant may flood the mass 
mind with joy and relief. Thus one finds that 
pain and pleasure, irritation or satisfaction, 
favourable or contrary attitudes can develop 
in individuals as well as in small or large 
groups of persons, as a result of what happens 
to the person or persons concerned physically 
or mentally. But, as we have mentioned right 
in the beginning, of all reactions individual 
reactions are the most common and frequent. 
They are also the most intensive precise and 
doubtless developments of a physical or 
psychological variety that one may find 
anywhere at any time. The group reactions 
can be very intensive and may even suipass all 
individual reactions in intensity ; but such 
occasions are not frequent nor long lusting. 
Also all individuals in a group may not react 
equally strongly ; some may even pretend to 
be emotionally moved or physically aTected 
without really experiencing anything. Great 
revolutions may sweep over a country without 
aflccting thousands ol persons with any degree 
of emotional upheaval. In fact group reactions 
arc quite often very deceptive and that is why 
political opinion and faith are not so dependa¬ 
ble. Those who are ardent monarchists one 
day may change over to a republican outlook 
the next day. It may so happen that the 
same persons will shout v/Ve le roi the day 
after that once again. This has happened in 
France after the French Revolution more than 
once. 

When individuals suller the sorrows or 
enjoy the pleasures of life they record their 
experiences more indelibly than the masses do 
when they arc swayed by emotions generated 
by propaganda. A hungry man docs not 
forget his hunger, nor does a mother ever gel 
over her griePat the loss of her child. Indivi¬ 
duals cherish what they get and harbour their 
feelings of loss or unfulfilled desire in the 


secret recesses of their hearts for long years. 
No propaganda can make them forget their 
sufferings or their joys. Individuals are more 
loyal, faithful and true to their accepted ideals 
than arc political party members as collective 
bodies. So unless the majority of the indivi¬ 
duals of a nation are won over, really and 
truly, to a new point of view like collective 
ownership of land or equal distribution of 
wealth ; resolutions passed by political parties 
cannot assut e the success of such revolutionary 
programs. We may think that the individuals 
of a nation can be herded into a socialistic or 
communistic fold by propaganda and by 
utilising the resources of the nation by the 
government in an autocratic and demonstra¬ 
tive manner. But unless the people are con¬ 
vinced that the state can give them more of 
the good things of life by their manipulations 
with the economic institutions of the country ; 
the socialism that will take shape out of 
nothing will also vanish into nothing as soon as 
there is a change in political fashion. 

Poverty I.iiic 

Where is the poverty line in terms of per 
capita annual income and how many people in 
India live below that line. That is a question 
which is dillicult to answer. Firstly we donot 
know clearly and precisely the average per 
capita annual income of all Indians. There 
used to be an assumption that this average 
annual income was about Ks 300 per head per 
year. But is that still so inspite of all the 
inflation and population explosion, or is it 
higher or lower than that. One may assert 
conjecturally that this average can be now by 
correction on a plus minus twenty per cent 
basis between the two figures 240 and 360 
rupees per annum. That is, the average per 
capita annual income of Indians cannot be 
higher than Rs 360/- or lower than Rs 240/-. 
Now one has to work out the nature of the 
standard of living that a penson can have in 
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India with an annual income of Rs 360/- 
(or Rs. 240 or in between ihe two figures). That 
is, twenty to thirty rupees per month In any 
analysis of human standards ot living one has 
to take into account certain basic needs of 
existence. These ate the reijuireincnts of 
food, clothing, housing, medicine and conven¬ 
tional utilities. Indians of the poorer classes 
eat very plain food but their recpiiremenls in 
calories cannot be less than 2500 calories for a 
grown up person who \v'orks. CJon>idering 
that 2 chhaidks of lioiled rice gives 300 calories 
the consumption of ten chhataks of boiled rice 
should provide 1500 calories. The rest of the 
calories arc obtained from cooking oil, vegeta¬ 
bles, sugai or jaggery, milk or animal proteins. 
If one ate at least 1 clihatak of potatoes along 
with leafy vegetables, gourds and so fortli one 
could get about 500 calories from a ' e actable 
curry cooked in oil. f’hc rest of the calorics 
could then be got fio.n lentils and other food 
ingredients including sugar of jaggery and 
occasional bits of fish or meat. Let us assume 
that the average person consumed one clihatak 
of oil, one chhatak of sugar or jaggery and one 
clihatak of milk in the shape of Dahi. VVe 
shall not list other food articles but allot some 
expenses on the same. We shall not try to 
pul a value on the wheat, millets and cjrn that 
people may consume but include expenses on 
these in the value of the ten chhataks o( rice ; 
for where people consume wheat etc. the 
quantum of rice is reduced. The price of rice 
should be calculated at Rs 1.50 for 18 chhataks. 
That is about 80 paise for the ten chhataks 
that the average person would need to 
consume. Oil, sugar or jaggery, vegetables, 
lentils etc should cost about 30 i-15 t 10 1 10 - 65 
paise. Another 10 paise should be added for 
other expenses on food including fuel. So that 
the food budget would come to 80 r75--~1.55 
(Rupee one and fifty five paise) per day. One 
can easily see that it would be futile to work 


out any cost of living that will fit into the 
average annual income of Rs 360/- per head. 
Even if food costs were cut down to half of 
what we have worked out above these will 
total upto 77 paise per head per day. The 
calories than might add upto about 1000 per 
day. If one assumes that clothing, housing, 
medicine etc would not cost less than 20 paise 
per day or Rs 6/- per head per month, the 
total expenses of living by adoption of a 
minimu.n standard could never conic within 
the national average of per capita annual 
income. ^Vc have not counted expenses of 
education, canveyance and the extraordinary 
requirements connected with births, marriages, 
deaths etc. etc. Land Tax, costs of litigation 
are also left out. The poverty line as drawn 
up by certain economic experts has therefore 
been drawn witliout reference to the factual 
line below which Indian people cannot exist 
without suffering from starvation, semi naked¬ 
ness, homelessness, illiteracy and lack of 
medical treatment. There is aKo the (piestion 
of the strangle hold that money lenders have 
on die poorer people of India. We raimot say 
acciiratcdy how many people habitually starve 
and do not get the bare necessaries of life in 
India. Their number can be well over a 
hundred million. Tiierc would be another 
one hundred million people or more whose 
condition is not very much better. The politi¬ 
cians of India have been planning to remove 
this dire poverty by various methods all of 
which just cannot and docs not touch the lives 
of the actual sullerers. People over whose 
life government action exerts any influence are 
those whose incomes, arc much above the 
socalled poverty line. The really poverty 
striken people live in villages which cannot be 
reached by metalled roads, nor have any 
economic resources that are relatively develop¬ 
ed and can be utilised for planned employ¬ 
ment and production of goods which have 
a ready market. The question of' the non¬ 
existent roads comes uppermost when one 
analyses the potentialities of these numerous 
desolate centres of human habitation. 
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The aim of this essay is to take a look at 
some of the significant aspects of the League 
and the United Nations. 

The League of Nations 

The story of the League’s rise and decline 
through the twenty eventful years in which it 
carried with it a great part ol the hopes and 
fortunes of mankind is indeed fascinating. 
The League in spite of its transitory success 
and inglorious end, occupies a place of 
supreme importance in history. I'he Tjcaguc 
involved an unprecedented forwaid leap, 
accompanied by changes in the conduct of 
international relations. It represented an 
effort to formulate a new basis on which inter¬ 
national relations were to be organised. In 
sliort, like “all great phenomena of human 
society, the cstaljlislimcut of the League 
derived from a combination of facts and ideas, 
cricumjtances and purposes, objective condi¬ 
tions and subjective conceptions. The new 
system rcllcctcd the philosophical assumptions 
and normative ideals which characterized the 
contemporary approach to international 
relations.”' 

The early years of tlie League were spent 
on the building up of its structure and deve¬ 
lopment of methods of procedure. In the 
subsequent years, it functioned steadily and 
luccessfully, fulfilling the duties imposed by 
the covenant, slowly and gradually extending 
its domain over all international aspects of 
human affairs. 

It has been suggested that the failure of the 
League was the result of the members’ ‘weak¬ 
ness of purpose’ rather than any inherent 


defect in the covenant, and that its short¬ 
comings were due to the fact that its princi¬ 
ples were not cariicd out. However, one can 
argue that llie League lacked sufficient teeth 
to fulfil the provisions of the covenant, apart 
from other weaknc-sses with which it was beset. 
The League was not universal in nature for 
it was (lotniiiatc.'l by the European powers. 
'I'he problems of Africa and Asia were 
generally beyond the ambit of the League, 
save for some exceptions. 

The League was severely handicapped by 
the stigma of being identified with the status 
quo of 1919. The over-riding desire to 
maintain the status quo of 1919 (the Leagues 
association with the 'IVcaty of Versailles) led 
to a creeping [laia'ysis in its political activities 
and con'»fquently underniined its ability to 
maintain international pieacc and order. In 
view of this, the League was not in a position 
to prevent any major wars, and this proved 
itself ineffective. Lhc reasons for the failure 
arc pattly constitutional and political, and 
partly structural in nature. 

The preamble to the covenant provided 
that the member nations accept the obligation 
of not resorting to war. However, Article 12 
stipulated that the mctnberi should not “resort 
to war until three months after the award of 
the arbitrators.” By virtue of Article 13, 
paragraph 4, the members agreed “that they 
will not resort to war against a member of the 
League which complies ’ with the judicial 
decision of a dispute. The covenant on the 
one hand provided lor the prevention of all 
wars, but on the other sanctioned the legali¬ 
zation of some. 
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The structural weaknesses of the League, to 
a large extent accounted for the failure to 
prevent the wars that occurred under its 
jurisdiction. 'I he nature of the distribution 
of powri witliin the League was in contrast to 
the distiihution of power in the world at 
large. Wliilc the structure of the I.cague was 
predominantly ihiropran, world politics was 
to a great extent dominated by non-European 
powers hhe the United States and Japan. 
Moreover, even the Soviet Union was not a 
member of the League for a greater part of 
its lifetime. 'I'hus the non-inernbcrsliip of 
some of these jjreat powcis rendered the 
League powerless to preserve wot Id peace. 

Politii-ahy, loo, the League exhibited weak¬ 
ness. Tlic League generally was unable to act 
as a unit in the face of many problems for 
which it was supposed to find solutions. The 
separate and generally antagonistic policies of 
the great powers incapacitated this organiza¬ 
tion. It proved to be impo-ssiblc for Russia, 
Britain and Fiance to unite for concerted 
action—given their divergent interests and 
purposes—in any of the great crises from 19 
to 1939, v/ith the exception of sanctions 
against Italy. They fre(|uently found them- 
sclve.s ill opposite camps. With the antago¬ 
nistic policies pursued by the major powers, 
and the possibility of a veto always hanging 
like (he sword of Damocle?, decisive collective 
acl.on was not possible. Athied to this, the 
principle of unaniiiuly in such circumstances 
proved more a iiindiancc than a virtue. T he 
inability ot the l^eague to maintain interna¬ 
tional peace was tlic inevitable result of the 
ascendency of antagonistic policies of great 
powers over the moral and political aims of 
the international government of the League of 
Nations. 

The United Nations 

ju The working of the United Nations can be 
^aoingfuliy understood by confronting the 


constitutional provisions with the manner in 
which it functions. A separate analysis of its 
constitutional function and actual perfor¬ 
mance brings out clearly the gap between 
theory and practice. 

The distribution of powers in the United 
Nations, as in the case of the League, is 
heavily weighted in favour of the major 
powers. Whenever the superpowers violate 
the charter no remedial action is possible. 
The Charter becomes a useless scrap of paper 
when a great power chooses to defy it. More 
specihc.illy, the international government of 
the United Nations is government of two 
really great powers, the United Slates and the 
Soviet Union. If the Soviet Union and the 
United States are unitetl, at best they can 
govern I he rest of the world for maintaining 
peace and Older. At worst, if they aic dis¬ 
united ( which is generally the case ) the lack 
of international government becomes obvious. 

The inability of the General Assembly to 
make dechions on political matters is pro¬ 
nounced, for the juxtaposition of a deciding 
Security Council and a recommending General 
Assembly is to be found in the Charter. I'hc 
power of the General Assembly is further 
curtailed by the provision that when the 
Security Council is seized with a matter, the 
General Assembly may still debate, but it can 
no longer even recommend. This enables the 
Security Council to dominate llie General 
Assembly by merely putting a particular item 
on its agenda and reducing the General 
Assembly to a debating forum. All this points 
to the conclusion that the division of functions 
between the General Assembly and the 
Security Council is lop-sided and one may 
even go to the extent ol labelling it as a cons- 
situtional monstrosity. 

The Charter provides for a basic internal 
inconsistency in regard to the principle of justice 
on which the U. N. is founded. Article 2 
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paragraph 1 declares that “the Organization 
based on the principle of sovereign equality of 
all its Members.” But looking at the provi¬ 
sions in the main body of the Charter, para¬ 
doxically the feeling is one of overesign inequa¬ 
lity of the mcrnbcrs.< The Charter ^stresses the 
sovereign equaluy of all U’emlicr*;, but on the 
other hand, assigns the permanent members of 
the Security Counril a ptivileged position in i<s 
functioning. Thus the principle of sovcrc'gn 
equality is conlradieted by the actual distribu¬ 
tion ol functions which the Charter provides. 

Article 4 f,f the Charter lays down the 
conditions for admi'ision of new merubers ; 
“Alctnbcrsbip in the Ibiiterl Nations is open 
to all other f)ea.c-loyir^ stales whiih accept 
the obligations contained in die j-tcsint (d arter 
and in the judgment ct llie Organization, 
arc able end Willing U) cany out the e obliga¬ 
tions.” 

An applicant for a(hvi*-<!('n <!} must be a 
‘state’, (2/ n.u'-t be ‘peat « -lovii.t’’, (3) iiiust 
‘accept the oblie&tior^s’ cr'iitanud in the 
Charter, ami (4; n.usi be ‘able and willing’ to 
cany out these obligations. 

Ii' so far as (be present intjernational situa¬ 
tion is concerned there is hardly an objective 
test for ‘peace lovingness’ in a world in wliicli 
complaints of ‘Communist aggression’ and 
‘imperialistic aggression’ arc comuionplaces of 
political vituperation. It is, therefore, dilli- 
cult to determine the criteria of ‘peace 
lovingness’. What factors will be taken into 
consideration when determining the ‘peace 
loving’ qualities or otherwise of a prospective 
entrant ? An element of subjectivity is bound 
to creep in as value judgements are involved. 
Moreover, the ability and willingness to carry 
out those obligations are qualifications which 
would in some eases b* really beyond 
demonstration at the time of admission. In 
consequence, the ejueslion of admission of 
new members, which should be decided in 


an objective and quasi-judicial manner, is 
viewed purely from the political angle and is 
influenced openly by the power politics of 
the two blocks. The vetoing of the admission 
of Bangladesh by Communist China in li>72 
is an apt illustr.ition in this regard. 

As an almrnaiivc, Claude suggests the 
“rule of essentiality.” Acci rcliug to him 
members! dp eva'uaiion must be based on 
functional C'-ividi'radons. The question to 
be answered would be whether a nation’s 
“participation is es. ( ntial to, or incompatible 
with, the reauzafi' n of the aims of the 
org.aniz.rtion.”- llo'ACVcr, this crite,rion, too, 
Ic.rvcs tnucli rt'oin for iinceitainty and 
iiulecisivcness. 

The Security Ccnuicii’s prestige has 
constantly f.dlcn cluring its 27 years of life. 
In llie.'e intciven.ng years, the Council has 
I one nothing to regain its prestige by working 
as a potent in^'minent of collective sccunty. 
'1 he veto i' the ]uiu;a.y factor in the p.aralysis 
of the Si cnrity (icured. 't he Uidtccl Nations 
would ha'’c letna r.Uicli more rational— 
and prol'nblv naicl'i more cnbcilvc-- organiza¬ 
tion than it is today if (he veto could be 
abolished altogether. Unfoi innately the veto 
power is rooted with eveila.ting finality in the 
fundiuuental fi.itncvv’ork of the United Nations 
and the beneficiaries ate not at all prepared 
to surrender this privilege. 

What should be die principle of selection 
for permanent membership In terms of 
power politics France and Britain are typical 
middle powers. By no means c.an they be 
put on a footing of equaliiy with giants like 
the U.S.A. and the U.S.S.R. or even 
Communist China. If permanent scats in the 
Sccur ty Council arc to be reserved for the 
‘Big’ powers, it is obvious that the names 
of such members should not be mentioned 
spcciiicaily in the Charter, for it is open to 
doubt whether the big powers of 1945 would 
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continue to be the big powers of 1973. Wc 
live in an age of tieinendoiis changes and these 
changes must be reflected in the composition 
of the Security (council. Tho'^e ‘big’ 
powers who cease to be ‘Big’ powers 
must be replaced by new ‘Big’ powers 
through a simple -almost, automatic—proee.ss. 
1 he rise of Japan as an economic super power 
and the growing importance of Asia and 
India’s weight as the focus of democratic 
leadership in Asia justify the succession of 
both Japan and India to a permanent seat on 
the Security Council. 

The system of collective security as 
conceived by the framers of the (fliarter has 
thus been found to be unworkable. ‘‘History 
may record that collective security was a 
conceptual scheme for dealing wifli an 
eighteenth or nineteenth eentniv kind of 
world, doomed to irrelevance in the twentieth 
ccntiuy because of the disappearance of the 
multiplicity of great powers in favour of 
duality of super powders.” ■’ Mutual suspicion 
and disagreement on most of the major 
international issues keep the super powers 
apart ; they were unable to act together 
although the Charter was framed on the 
ronveni'"nt hypothesis of the continuity of 
co-f)pcration of ‘Big’ powers. The disintegra¬ 
tion of Big-power unity in the wf)rking of the 
Security Council has led to the search of 
cflectivc suInstitutes. 

In consequence the rise of the General 
Assembly as an important organ for the 
maintenance of peace is of no surprise. This 
shift in emphasis from the Security Council to 
the General Assembly has been effected 
through ‘informal amendment* of the Charter. 
Even the Secretary General’s role has been 
resuscitated in a manner which indicates a 
liberal interpretation of the relevant previsions 
of the Charter. 

I laving regard to the dynamic changes and 


varied developments, it might be argued that 
the Charter has outlived its utility, that it is a 
static document incapable of steady and 
fruiiful evolution. For this state of affairs we 
will have to go back to San Francisco. The 
proceedings at San Francisco were hurried, 
with the result that the Charter is neither a 
study in precision nor a compact document. 
In many places it appears as the product of 
loose or untidy drafting leaving ambiguity as 
its dominant impact. Tlie disputes that have 
liscn in recent years regarding interpretation 
of liie Charter are due to shoddy and impre¬ 
cise nature of the drafting. But, on the other 
hand, the argument can be advanced that 
after all the Charter represents the will and 
wishes of the participants. Great power 
disagreement and the diversity of views on 
different issues had to be arcommodated, and 
the Charter is essentially the product of a 
scries of compromises. I his being the case, 
perfection was sacrificed at the alter of acco¬ 
mmodation and ambiguity and imprecision 
were the inevitable result. The Charter, in 
consequence, is no less and no more than a 
realistic representation of the Post-War power 
configuration. 

The U. N. has had many successes in the 
periphery of its activities, hut it has failed in 
its essential prirpo.se of establishing the rule of 
law. The choir c before mankind is between 
letting tilings slide and taking vigorous and 
drastic action now. 

The League, H. N. and World Government 

'I'hc i.eauge represented the first effective 
move towards the organization of a world¬ 
wide political and social order. It marked a 
revolutionary step further, for it was based on 
the common ideal towards which many genera¬ 
tions were slowly making their way. The League 
wa* part of the natural evolution of the . 
political institutions of civilized life and 
represented the outlines of a world govern- 
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merit. Ti had proved that nations and peoples 
could quickly and naturally develop a sense of 
common feeling and a pride in their corporate 
institutions. 

The League is the intellectual fore runner 
of the United Nations. The U. N. to a great 
extent derives its foundation and inspiration 
from the Covenant of the League. For the 
“most obvious fact, so obvious as to be taken 
for granted, is the basic identity of objectives 
and methods, of plans and structure.”^ 
Nevertheless, the U.N. constitutes an improv'e- 
incnl upon the T.eague in so far as the found¬ 
ing fathers learning from past experience of the 
League, consciously and deliberately avoided 
its pi tfalls and shortcomings. The f'liarter in 
e.'scncc constitutes a refined version of (he 
League, but this need uot lead us to conclude 
that the Ch ,11 Icr is essentially a copy of the 
League. Tlie U. N. breaks new ground by 
providing for novel instrumentalifics with 
clear and definite powers. The U. N.’s evo¬ 
lution could be characterized as being in the 
twilight zone between a league of states and a 
wcrld government. Thus, the U. N. ‘'may be 
looked upon .as a process of initiating steps in 
the direction of world government, of realising 
the ageless aspiration for Imman brotherhood 
by tiaivcetiding the national .state system and 
substituting a fundamentany new system.'*’ 
But the real question is whether the United 
Nations, the w'ay it is organised, can ever 
become a legitimate successor to the .sovereign 
states. Qiiite often the sovereign state has 
proved to be an intfficieiit instrument for 
achieving national security. The national- 
Statc has “fundamental defects which are 
themselves productive of chronic instability 
and inevitable conflict.”'' 'I he nation states 
which are members of-the U. N, are not 
prepared to part with their sovereignty. As it 
is, the League of Nations or even the U. N. 
does not represent a sufficient advance towards 


the goal of a world federation or government, 
because by themselves they do not provide 
adequate modification of the sovereign state. 
New political and legal institutions arc nece¬ 
ssary to seive the ends of mankind. The 
protagotiisls of a world government, if they 
have in mind a comprehensive form of intcr- 
natif'iial Pouety should politically organise the 
world government in such a way that it over¬ 
comes the fundamental obstacle of the 
sovereign slate. 

The idea of a v.’()rl<l federation visualises a 
careful ,ind wf ll-planned division of powers 
between the woild authority created, and the 
national units. For an orderly and efficient 
government this is a minimum condition. 

riierc arc two schools of thought on the 
cjucsliou of world govermnent. One school 
believes that pnlitiial institutions are the work 
of men and they owe their origin and existence 
to h'unan will. In other words, world govern¬ 
ment? if lluic Will be one - will have to be a 
deliberate artifact <'f man. 

The other school believes that political 
institutions are the product of spontaneity. 
They are not a matter of choice. They are 
not inatle, but grow, Tf world government is 
to come into '^xi'^tcuce at all, it will essentially 
he the rfPuU ol an evolutionary process. 

Professor M,‘iulcr vtry ligbtly says that 
“intcrnatii-na! government is not a luxury but 
a necessity, arid that the most urgent political 
need to-day is to adopt political institutions 
more in accordance with the facts of life.”^ 
I lrnvever, a number of questions arise regard¬ 
ing the world government. Arc the peoples 
of the world willing to accept a world govern¬ 
ment at this stage ? Will they refrain from 
putting insurmountable obstacles in the way of 
its establishment ? Will they co-operate and 
be able to do all that is necessary for making a 
world government a going concern ? Will 
the people allow the world government to 
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fulfil its jjurpose ? The answers are bound to 
be in tlie ncj^iUive. 

In an international society of sovereign 
States larking a supranational society 
loyalties of men do not reach beyond the 
nation states. Therefore, under present moral 
conditions of mankind, few men would act on 
behalf of a world government at the exjjensc 
of the interests of their nation. The interests 
and weliare of their own nation is put above 
everything else. Internationa! peace cannot 
be permanent without a world state, yet para¬ 
doxically a world state cannot be established, 
under the present moral, social, and political 
conditions of the world. 

In conclusion, one can say that the debate 
on world government is often diirnsivc and 
unclear. Tlie proponents of tlic world 
government think in terms of an apocalyptic 
leap towards a world federation. However, 


the fact that general statements too vague to 
be practically useful are made gives the im¬ 
pression that these people who make these 
statements do not have a clear idea of what 
they are proposing. 
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ANATOMY OF WEST BENGAL'S ECONOMY* 

SUBHASH CHANDRA SARKRR 


Mr. K. N. Vaid belongs to that rare breed 
of Indian writers who allow facts to determine 
what should be the conclusion rather than 
forcing the facts to fit into a prc-conccivccl 
notion. His study of West Bengal's economy 
with particular reference to the labour unres: 
is a revealing one anti demolishes many of the 
pet notions which ill-informed writers anti 
politicians are prone to parade as “scientific” 
statements. There is no doubt that much ol' 
the discrirninition against West Bengal escapee 
detection by well-meaning persons outside 
West Bengal because of the concerted propa¬ 
ganda about “labour indiscipline” and so on. 
Few among the non-Bengalis have had the 
time and ability to look behind the smokes¬ 
creen of motivated propaganda against the 
Bengalis. Mr. Vaid’s penetrating study force¬ 
fully rips the veil of this evil anti-Bengali 
propaganda and reveals the facts for what they 
are. The first fact to note is that the number 
of work stoppage in West Bengal was never 
the highest among the states during the period 
1948-1966, although the propaganda would 
have us believe that West Bengal was unusually 

* Gheraos and Labour Unrest in West Benga 
by K. N. Vaid, Shri Ram Centre fo 
Industrial Relations and Human Re 
sources, 5, Pusa Road, New Delhi- 
110005- 1972 DO xvi. 252. Rs. 30.00. 


afflicted by labour unrest. In terms of number 
of work stoppages Maharashtra had always 
preceded West Bengal, Perhaps there is 
nothing to be surprised over this fact since 
among the states of India Maharashtra has the 
largest number of enterprises and the largest 
industrial employment. Mr. Vaid correctly 
notes that “the Jiighcr incidence of strikes and 
industrial cori'.licts in eith:r of these two states 
does not signify anything more than the 
luglicr rate of industrialisation associated with 
the higher inchlcnee of industrial unrest” 
(page 98). 

Outmoded management 

Nevertheless the duration of strikes in 
West Bengal was consistently longer than in 
any other state, or in the country as a whole, 
during the period of I94S-i966. Among the 
reasons for this phenomenon arc the migratory 
character of la])our and the indexible altitude 
of the employers in the state with “their 
traditional stubbornness of neither yielding to, 
nor negotiating with unions”. Mr. Vaid 
writes, “the overtones of class attitude are 
much more obvious in West Bengal than 
anywhere else in the country. A conflict 
easily becomes a class issue and, therefore, 
cannot be resolved on business or enterprise 
considerations. Still another explanation 
offered is the historical absence of collective 
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bargaining in the State. Barring a few 
excejjtions, enterprises are run on proprietary 
basis or in the old colonial style of manage¬ 
ment. An enterprise, more often, is a closed 
system and the nnion is given no role in it. 
The demands of labour are considered a 
challenge to managerial aulhoiity and 
employers’ prerogatives, .and, therefore^ must 
be curbed with a strong hand. Another 
reason oUered for longer duration of strikes is 
that relatively a larger peicentage of enter¬ 
prises in West Bengal are small units and, 
therefore, fall outside the put view of several 
labour laws as we ll as the dispute settle nent 
raachineiy of the government. And small 
units are more strike-prone. Once a strike 
takes place in such a unit, ii is mote dillicnlt 
to terminate it. I'lie diiput.ints may stand on 
prestige ; they lack in tlie skills to process the 
strike ; the goveinment machinery is not 
keen to intervene and to add to its already 
heavy workload ; and the •big-name’ leaders 
are not interested in such ca>cs due to small 
political or social returns. All of these 
explanations may have a fair amount of 
validity. It requires a seiies of studies in 
depth of individual stiikes to indicate any 
conclusive reasons for longer duration of 
strikes in the State” (pp ^8-99). 

Union enroleinent retards strikes 

In the better industiiaiiacd states like 
Maharashtia and West Bengal the unioni xd 
woikers did not conbtitule more than one- 
fifth of the total unionizable work force. 
Maharashtra showed the highest rate of 
unionisation (,23.9 percent} lollowcd by West 
Bengal (l9.1 percent). Between 1948-1964, 
there was a decline in the union members’ 
participation in the strikes all over the 
country including Maharashtra and West 
Bengal. In other words trade unionism tended 
to exercise a sobering inllucncc oa the 


pronencss of labour to strike. Yet the 
employers are so much opposed to unioniza¬ 
tion ! In West Bengal 40 per cent of the 
strikes that took place during 1960-1966 were 
initialed by unions not affiliated to any 
central trade union organisation. The per¬ 
centage of unalliliated unions and that of the 
membership of the AITUC to the total was 
higher in West Bengal than in Maharashtra 
and within West Bengal it was higher in the 
engineering industry, which registered the 
largest number of industrial disputes in recent 
years, than in other industries. 

Managerial Iiioitement to Industrial unrest. 

”’i he most telling tliirerciice hctweeti West 
Bengal anil other states”, wiites Mr, Vaid, 

‘ lies in the apt)atent causes of slri’ cs. 
Personnel issues pertaining to suspension, 
discharge, dismissal, retrenchment, lay-olF, 
and implementation of awards, a.grecincnts, 
and other statutory jirovisions constituted the 
single largest and the biggest group of causes 
ol stnkos in West Ben,gal throu,ghoul the past 
two decailes. Lconomic issues such as wages, 
allowances, and bonus were the dominant 
group in causing a majority of the strikes in 
Maharashtia as well as for the country as a 
whole. Similarly, causes grouped under the 
heading 'others’ pertaining to workers’ right 
to organise, union recognition, indiscipline, 
violence, etc., were the second largest group in 
West Bengal but they constituted a small 
fraction of the total in other States as well as 
for the country as a whole. Personnel issues, 
generally speaking, are not interest-oriented 
matters, they pertain largely to the rights and 
obligations of parties under the existing legal 
and administrative framework. As such, they 
involve interpretation of the provisions, and 
there can be honest differences of opinion in 
interpreting legal provisions. Given a formally 
structured and objective machinery and well- 
defined procedures of processing such 
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differences, conflicts could be resolved without 
resort to work-stoppages. The high incidence 
of strikes on personnel matters is a sad 
reflection on the managetnem styles and 
practices in the State” (pp 99-100). Mr. Vaid 
makes an analysis of 1118 cases of disputes 
referred to the labour judiciary by the State 
Government between January I960 and March 
1961 and finds that 564 of them resulted in 
compromised awards as follows : “No dispute” 
award 35.8 per cent ; employment allowed 
33.7 percent ; reinstated without compensa¬ 
tion 14.0 percent ; re-employed without 
compensation 4.4 percent ; employment not 
allowed but compensation paid in lieu of back 
wages and retrenchment 4.1 percent ; 
employment or compensation not allowed but 
notice pay granted 8.0 percent. In the non- 
cornpromised cases the courts generally tended 
to uphold management decisions partly 
because it was not open to a tribunal to 
examine the merits of management decisions 
in disciplinary cases as though it were sitting 
as an appellate authority. The analysis of 
the compromised cases, writes Mr. Vaid, “is a 
sad reflection on the manner in which the 
managements conducted their affairs. First, 
the disciplinary disputes which were compro¬ 
mised before the courts could also have been 
resolved at the enterprise level. It is obvious 
that bilateral relationships between the 
managements and the unions concerned were 
either weak or non-existent or the parties 
just stood on prestige. Second, 2()2 out of 564 
disputes (36 per cent) occurred on such flimsy 
grounds that even a preliminary discussion 
revealed that they should not have come up 
at all. Third it was only in 68 cases (8 per 
cent of the total) that employment was denied 
to workmen ; the remaining cases involved 
only a modification of punishment. Thus, it 
was only 68 cases which could have constituted 
disputes on disciplinary matters, and the 
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managements could have avoided being 
dragged to law courts in all other cases. Such 
a large number of compromised cases involv¬ 
ing punishment in so few is an admission by 
the managements that they in fact precipita¬ 
ted disputes on grounds that could not be 
sustained”. 

Bias against Bengalis 

An aspect of the management in West 
Bengal is that there is “a disproportionately 
large number of expatriate and non-Bengali 
managers in West Bengal” who are more 
expensive in terms of lioth salaries and over¬ 
heads. Most of the large Indian companies 
still employ and prefer non-Bcngalies in key 
positions according to the finding of Mr. Vaid. 
This is also true of ordinary workers. In 1967 
48 percent of workers employed in West 
Bengal were of local origin against 35 percent 
from the states of Biliar and Uttar Pradesh. 
As iatc as 1958 immigrants constituted 88 
percent of the work force in jute, 65 percent 
in cotton, 74 per cent in steel and 73 per cent 
in paper industries”. This group is older in 
age, less educated, low paid and traditional in 
outlook, behaviour and social relations. The 
Bengali worker is “mostly young in age, 
educated, skdlcd, better paid, militant and 
articulate in behaviour, middle class in iU 
value structure and leftist in its political 
orientation.(p 141). ‘lie likes to partici¬ 

pate in determining the rules that govern hii 
conduct and resists being ordered around and 

patronized.The traditional style of 

management geared to the requirements of 
traditional worker becomes less relevant in so 
far as the new worker is concerned” (p i40). 

The non-Bengali managers have no 
identification with the aspirations of the 
Bengalis. “Most of the upper class people 
enjoy housing, transportation, and medical 
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facilities which are either provided or subsi- 
diijcd l)y their companies. Their children go 
to exclusive schools. Consequently they 
neither use nor feel the pinch of discomfort of 
the absence of civic services ’ (p 144). 
According to Mr. \'aid it is an undisputed fact 
that ‘ Job to job, Calcutta offers much higher 
peenniaty rewards to its managers than 
Bombay or hfadras. Thus, we have a situa¬ 
tion in Calcutta where in comparison to other 
industrial centres, managers not only cost 
more but the earning dilfercntials between 
managers and the managed are much larger. 

“The lack of cultural integration and 
social alienation of managers with the local 
community is another feature of the problem. 
Psychologically, the expatriates and outsiders 
do not acquire a sense of involvement in the 
cojninunity relations. They tend to take a 
rather marginal interest in social problems 
and economic hardships that beset the 
community. Several managers that we talked 
to had a fairly sympathetic and objective 
assessment of the regional problems but felt 
that ihchC problems were not theirs. They 
had gone to Calcutta to do their jobs and 
hoped to get back sooner or later. They did 
not acquire property or build any economic 
stakes in the future of the region. Most of 
them went out of the State during puja 
vacation. Some of them were quite candid in 
their remarks and said, “If the local govern¬ 
ment failed to create conditions in which we 
feel secure and indu.siry could function reaso¬ 
nably well, we will look for jobs elsewhere’. 
On the whole, the foreign, Marwari, and 
public sector enterprises which dominate the 
industrial scene in Calcutta have promoted a 
managerial class whose economic interests and 
social concerns arc not exactly conducive to 
the growth of harmonious social relations in 
the community” (page 18 ). 


Retarded employment growth and growing 
pauperization of Bengalis. 

The acute unemployment problem in West 
Bengal is well-known though its true magni¬ 
tude is far from fully recognised. Despite a 
a heavy backlog of unemployment in the 
State, employment opportunity grew more 
slowly in West Bengal than in other states. 
Between 1948 and 1964 employment in 
nonagricultural sector in West Bengal grew 
from 2,974,752 persons to 3,713,840 persons or 
by 25 per cent compared with 10/ per cent for 
the country as a whole, and 222 per cent in 
the State of Tamil Nadu and 77 per cent in 
Maharashtra (page 104). In VS'est Bengal, 
the number of employees earning Rs. 200/ per 
month or less decreased from 553,000 in 1950 
to 534 000 in 1964, and tliat of earning 
Rs. 400 per mouth showed minor increase 
only. Furthermore, relatively a larger 
number of workers fell in higher income 
group in Maharashtra than in West Bengal’’ 
(p l06). Generally the money income of 
w'orkers in West Bengal was lower than the 
all India average. There was a growing 
pauperization of the Bengalis. 

Gheraos 

Mr. Vaid has shown that gherao had 
traditional sanction in Hindu law and was in 
fact prevalent in West Bengal for sometime 
before the rest of India took notice of that 
fact. Gherao assumed such an alarming pro¬ 
portion in West Bengal in 1956—long before 
the leftists had come to power—as to induce 
the government to issue a set of instructuions 
to the police to deal with the situation. 
Tracing the background of the gherao move¬ 
ment in West Bengal in 1967 Mr. Vaid notes 
the terrible recession that had set in all over 
the country in 1965 threatening unemploy¬ 
ment to thousands of employees. West Bengal 
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was particularly hit. In the engineering 
industry, where 40,000 workers were threa¬ 
tened with retrenchment in West Bengal, 
workers were agitated over the refusal of a 
large number of the employers to implement 
the award of the 7th Engineering Omnibus 
Industrial Tribunal. Mr. Vaid notes that the 
figures of gheraos provided by the employers 
were “both inacurate and inllated” (page 2^). 
Mr. Vaid writes that “Wage levels in West 
Bengal were generally low in jeomparison 
with other states that wages in West Bengal's 
traditional industiy were very low, and that 
within the same industry, wages of workers 
employed in the undertakings located in West 
Bengal were low as compared to those in 
undeitakings elsewhere. (PP 168) Compared to 
Maharashtra incUistry in West Bengal has a 
higher capital invcslmeut but lover value 
added per employed person. The fixed capital 
invested per unit of value added was also 
higher in the state in comparison with (he 
rest cjf the country. Only about 35 per cc. t of 
the empfijyment potential of the engineering 
industry in West Bengal has been utilised. 

The first ease of 'gherao’ in West Bengal 
after the emergence of the non-Congress 
Government, took place on 5th March 1967. 
Between March 1967 and December 1967 
there were 962 ‘gheraos’ and the largest 
number (about 24 per cent of the total) taking 
place in the pre-puja month of September. 
There were 488 cases of repeated ‘gheraos’ of 
which 126 took place in six enterprises : Indian 
Iron & Steel Co 41 gheraos, Durgapur Steel 
Plant 39 ; West Bengal State Electricity Board 
18 ; Jay Engineering Works 12, Jessop & Co 
9 ; Bengal Electric Lamps 7. The engineer¬ 
ing industry sufTered the largest number (627) 
of gheraos, followed by transportation ( 26) 
and chemical group of industries (111). By 
and large small size firms (in terms of employ¬ 
ment) suffered more gheraos than the large 


and medium size firms. Initially the gheraos 
were primarily the activity of blue collar 
workers. However later on olEce clerks and 
other white collar workers also joined the 
fray. About 7.9 per cent of the total gheraos 
were staged by clerks and white collar workers. 
“Except in two cases, economic causes consti¬ 
tuted the largest single factor for staging 
gheraos” (p 34). Districtwise analysis shows 
that only in three districts gheraos erupted on 
economic issues ^uch as wage increases etc. 
In nine districts retrenchment, discharge or 
disciplinary actions were the' causes for the 
eruption of gheraos. 

Futility of Gherao 

In a majority of ca.ses the demands of the 
workers for vhich they staged gheraos were 
not fulfilled by the gheraos. In 58 per cent of 
(he ghc) aos in (he engineering industry the 
woikers failed cither to get the demands 
immediately conceded or to obtain assurances 
from (he employers that tlicir demands would 
he considered. 96 per cent of the total 
gherios were organised or supported or led by 
trade unions, the AITUG being responsible 
for 62 per cent, INTIJG 12 per cent, IJTUG 
7 per cent and IIMS 4 per cent. Mr. Vaid 
writes, “the survey of gheraos forcefully brings 
out a few facts. First gheraos represent a 
feeling of deep resentment among workers 
against the failure of authorities—at both the 
employers and the governmental levels to 
grant (heir due to them as established by 
labour laws or tribunal awards” (p 150). 

Need for modification of Centre-State relations. 

Mr. Vaid’s study brings out the terrible 
impact of the policies of the central govern¬ 
ment on the fate of a state government. In 
every state a large section of employees in the 
central sector falls outside the jurisdiction of 
the state government. This was particularly 
true in West Bengal. Moreover “the State 
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Government which bears the brunt when 
industrial relations in the central sphere get 
out of hand cannot intervene unless law and 
order is threatened. So long as the Centre- 
State relations leinained amiable as a result of 
the same party rule at both ends, most of the 
difriculiics could be resolved informally 
through the party machine. However, when 
dilFcrent political parties came to power at 
New Delhi and Calcutta, they became exlra- 
‘onsitive to their rights and responsibilities. 
Throughout the year 1967, the Central and 
State governments talked at cross purposes to 
each other, interpreted events dilVercntly, and 
each party put the blame on the other. 
Industrial . development through Central 
planning and the development of the infra- 
Ktructure and basic resources in the country 
arc l)ound to increase the role of the Centre in 
management of rcsojirces and the regulation 
of labour. At the same time, the emerging 
pattern of political power structure in the 
country forewarns of a situation where 
governments at the Centre and in the States 
may be formed by dilTcrent political parlies, 
often with conllitting view points and pro- 


gr.ammcs. Unless the appropriate Constitu¬ 
tional provisions are re-examined and made 
relevant to the emerging patterns of develop¬ 
ment and policies, it will be difficult to handle 
industrial relations and law and order situa¬ 
tions efficientlyMr. Vaid writes. Mr. Vaid 
has earned the gratitude of serious students of 
Indian economic development by ' preparing 
this excellent study which is rich in factual 
data and bears evidence of intellectual 
honesty. His conclusion is that the future of 
the country can be reassured if “we can 
render the concept of eejuity a living reality, 
make enterprise structures more open and 
flexible, and above all provide enlightened 
leadership not onl> at the top of our govern¬ 
ments but also in responsible positions in 
industry, trade unions, and universities : in 
short, if we have the will to act, knowledge to 
guide our actions, and skills to manage 
change, then we can contain industrial con¬ 
flicts and social tensions and hope for an 
orderly development of our society” (p 232). 
Politicians with the country’s good at heart 
will find much to ponder upon in this book. 











A FORGOTTEN BOOK 


D. K. BOSE 


Glimpses of English social life in India 
reminiscent of the days when the ‘Sahcblok’ 
mixed with the natives of the soil and enjoyed 
Ilookka, arc scattered in more books than one 
written as late as the early 19fh century. 
There is, however, one book which has passed 
unnoticed by the later historians and to the 
best of rny knowledge has been referred to by 
one or two English civilians oidy in their 
accounts of life in Calcutta and Bengal. T he 
full title of the book is ‘The Baboo and other 
Tales, descriptive of Society in India,’ in two 
volumes published in 1834 in London by 
Smith, Elder & Co. It contains three talcs-- 
Thc^Baboo, Theodore and A man of Senti¬ 
ment in the Mofussil. The last two are 
shorter tales. The Baboo runs to about 600 
pages. 

Authorship 

There is nothing in the book to reveal the 
name of the author. It was a posthumous 
publication, and his wulow writing the preface 
says, —'‘she will be pardoned for withholding 
at present the declaration of his name.” But 
from a later review of the book it was revealed 
that the writer was a Bengal civilian, Augustus 
Princep. The Baboo was written during his 
illness and amidst the discomfort of a sea- 
voyage. lie did not, however live cither to 
complete the voyage or to give the finishing 
hand to the talc. 

But his widow had it published with the 
hope “that the talc will possess an interest 
with that class of readers who personally or 
indirectly are connected with India.” In the 
preface, she further writes,—“the field of 
romance there, and the exhibition of the 
character and manners of the innumerable 


classes and tribes, who now own the sway of 
Engl^fud in that wide dominion, even the 
display of the native of Europe in the novel 
circumstances of his position in Europe have 
all hitherto been untrodden ground. That the 
soil, however, is fiuiiful none will deny who 
have read the history of the rise of British 
power in the lively pages of Ormc and Seer-i- 
Mootakhircen; but the hand to gather the 
Bowers and fruit which lie scattered about, 
and the taste and genius to combine the 
materials presented, in a hjrm to command 
the sympathy of the general readers, have been 
wanted.” The preface, which I have (piotcd 
at length, will thus give the reader an idea of 
what to expect in the following pages. I, in 
fact, was equally attracted by the peculiar 
title of the book and its preface, to pursue the 
remaining six hundred pages. It contains a 
mine of information about English life in 
India, their observations on Indian life and 
customs, the institutions, particularly legal, 
that were growing in India under English care 
and their working. The book also throws a 
flood of li 'lit on the mentality and character 
of the native employees of the Englishmen in 
Oflicc or in household, how they utilised the 
ignorance of the British civilians of both the 
Persian and Bengalee languages to their 
advantage, and amassed money by unscru¬ 
pulous means feigning honesty all the time and 
behaving as virtual slaves of the English 
master. They and some scions of those 
natives held high positions in society then 
and after. 

The first part of the title of the book i. e. 
‘The Baboo is, however, a misnomer. The 
Baboo is Brijmohan Bauerjee in the service of 
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Sir Charles Wroughton. He speaks aweful 
English without the least grammatical sense ; a 
thing that faithfully depicts the state of English 
education in our country in those days. I 
hope, I shall not be accused of digression if 
I refer to a famous Bengali book in this 
connection. The book is “Ramtanu Lahirt 
and the then Bengali Society” bv Sivnath 
Sastri . The fourth chapter of that book deals 
with the growth of English education in 
Bengal. Sri Sastri narrates —“In those days 
attention was not given to the study of 
grammar of the structure of a sentence. 
English learning consisted in memorising as 
many English words as possible. In conversa¬ 
tion these were uttered disjoinfedly and with 
considerable dilliculties the English people 
made out the meaning” (Translated.) 

Our Baboo is also an English-knov' ing man 
in this sense and is proud of his knowledge. 
There are mote references than one of his 
cunning, greed and deception. But he is not 
the central tlieme of the book. Tie comes in 
casually ; and only one chapter is fully devoted 
to him. It is the English society of Calcutta 
that has been tlepicted in the book ; and as 
such only the last part of the title, ‘descriptive 
of the Sofiety in India; is fully correct. Coming 
now to the rest of the book itself the first 
thing that .‘trikes one is the graphic description 
of the life ol the Jhiglishmen in India, more 
particularly in Calcutta. 

A. Ilorsc-racing is almost an English 
institution introduced by the Britishers where- 
ever they have settled in numbers, Calcutta was 
no exception. In those days races were held 
on Sundays and in the morning. The race¬ 
course of Calcutta presents a rather singular 
appearance during the meetings of the Turf 
Club in December, says our author. The race 
had not yet earned wide popularity, atleast the 
betting had not. “Considering the size and 
the tone of the English society in this beautiful 


city”, laments the English writer, ‘there is 
perhaps no part of the w’orld to which the 
national taste has carried this popular amuse¬ 
ment with less proportionate display than i.s to 
be observed in this Rome of the East. Patrons 
of the sport are not wanting ; highest prices 
are given both for Arabian and English horses; 
yet still the betting stand is scantily attended; 
and the equipages, which clscwhcie comtilute 
the gayest part of the r.ace show', seldom 
collect on the race mo rungs in .such numbers 
as daily pace up and down the evening 
drive.’ 

B. Another Christian amusement, ball- 
dance, was also very much in vogue, as expec¬ 
ted. Accompanied by masks and fancy- 
dresses, balls were arranged by the rich ladies, 
vying with one another in gorgeousness, 
sometimes with tlie hope of iniluding a young 
Briton to propose to a maiden or sometimes to 
introduce a newly arrived English girl to the 
society at Calcutta. 

C. Speaking about the social habits of the 
English people at Calcutta in those days our 
author remarks. The Eitglish genlleitien 
knew the .Sunday at Calcutta as a day on 
vvhicli they did not go to ullite and played a 
little longer at billiards. Lady Wroughton, 
wife of Sir Charles, the collector of 
24-rarganas complained that not only the 
natives of India were heathens, even their 
Christian rules seemed to lose entirely the 
religious habits of their original church. 

D. The author in a number of pl.accs in 
the book wails the characterlessness of the 
English people in India. “India is a place 
where hopes and happiness arc as uncertain as 
life itself, where the nature of men be¬ 
comes changed aye. even to the forgetfulness 
of former virtues”. licentiousness among the 
Britons, coming to India as bachelors or leav¬ 
ing their wives at home, was quite common. 
The book also recounts the relation of a certain 
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Forester, a military officer with an Afghan 
maiden smacks of sensuous appetite, a very 
common feature of the early English settlers 
and officers in India. There was hardly any 
meanness any deformity in character, which 
they did not betray, even going to the extent 
of forging letters to break off a former engage¬ 
ment. Life was very fast with them. Money 
they had in abundance ; still they required 
more money. Some ran into heavy debt 
beyond rcdv’jrnption. Bribes, nazaranas, pre¬ 
sentations were accepted without any com¬ 
punction. Our author admits—“gold is all 
powerful, even with these whitefaced 
conquerors, wliose tongues wag so much about 
the honesty of their system”. The luxurious 
ways of living can best be illustrated by a 
concrete example. Sir Charles Wroughton 
was a collector of 24-Parganas. Ills residence 
was one of Calcutta’s most beautiful viewed 
within, or from without, it could not fail to 
charm the sight of strangers. It was a magni¬ 
ficent villa at Garden-reach. Amidst the 
display of furniture—a few things strike the 
stranger’s eye so forcibly as the picturesque 
forms and costumes of the numerous native 
servants ; and above all the silent and graceful 
manner in which they seem to glide through 
tire apartmerrts. Lady VV’roughton assures us 
that their usefulness, “lights and the parade of 
servants arc no more than what yoit see in 
every house”. Human labour has been, 
admittedly, very cheap in India from time 
immemorial. Even a man of moderate means 
could afford to have more than one servant. 
But the ways of the Englishmen were beyond 
all limit. Use of silver vessels, plates, trays 
etc. were quite common. That invariably 
reminds one of the days of Rome when after 
the Hannibalic wars and the conquest of 
Spain, in almost every weil-to-do Roman 
household silver and gold-plates were freely 
used. The East India Gonpany paid its 


employees quite handsome salaries ; but not 
sufficient to roll in luxury. The extra-money 
came from other sources. Most Englishmen 
went home to live as Nawabs. But many fell 
in troubles too. Sir Charies Wroughton, the 
Collector of 24-Parganas, was one such. But 
one redeeming aspect of the English character 
in those days was the amiability. With the 
Indians of their own rank, of education and 
culture, Hindus and Mussolmans alike, they 
mixed quite freely, Intcr-dining and inter¬ 
marriage are the two signs of castclessness in 
any society. Inier-marriage was not freely 
possible, for there were neither intellectual nor 
religious ties to hind the attachment. But 
inter-dining was quite common. Segregation 
and other distinctions between the rulers and 
(he ruled had not yet conic to stay completely, 
Alipoic was as much the place of residence of 
the Englishmen as of many well-to-do Indians. 
Many Indian habits and customs were freely 
adopted by the Britons c. g. the hookha and 
the palanquine. 

E. “A chapter of Talk”, the I6th chapter, 
is one of tho most important chapters of the 
book, if not tJie most important. In the 
dinner-table at Sir Cliarles’ residence conver¬ 
sation begins on horse-racing with a remark 
that “Arab horses are not ridden by those who 
understand their habits best. That serves as a 
signal to a wordy duel between two guests, 
each dwelling upon the relative merits of the 
Hindus and the Miissohnans—their literature* 
manners, characters, religions, etc. Whether 
Ram-Ram is more poetical than Allah-Allah, 
remains, however, unsettled. But the chapter 
depicts faithfully tlie interest the early British 
civilians and military men were taking in the 
people and their institutions in India. It was 
a galaxy of indologists, but for whose efforts 
much of our knowledge about India would 
have remained in the dark. 

F. A full chapter of the book is devoted 
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to kuclicnec. It contains an accurate des¬ 
cription of a law court in Calcutta in the early 
19tli century when the British legal system and 
legal institutions were barely half-a-century 
old. But for slight changes clTecled by 
modern auieiiitics the present day set-up still 
retains its old character. The lower-courts in 
Calcutta in particular are exact imitations of 
the one described in the chapter. A bustling 
scene of persons having claims to prefer or 
petitions to present, suitors unable to find 
places in the chamber sitting on the ground, 
Mookhlars of all degrees of honesty ready to 
take up the business of any applicant, the cries 
of the coart peons to ascertain if a certain 
Mookhtar or a witness is present, the ugly 
machinations of the Mookhtars to extract 
money from the clients on one plea or the 
other ( even limiting that Hakims are not 
above the hire of gold ). the feigned impor¬ 
tance of the bench clerk—all these are 
unchanged, rather very modern. There are, 
however, two points in this court scene which 
deserve mention. 

1. Nobody was perinitted in those days to 
approach the court with his shoes on—a sad 
commentary on the sense of superiority of the 
Britishers. Any violation of this standing rule 
was interpreted as an example of insubordi¬ 
nation and contempt of court. 

2. There was a strong feeling that the 
Britishers could go to any length, even sell 
justice. Only 50 years ago, during the days of 
the great famine in Bengal, when one-third of 
her population had died the Britishers openly 
indulged in profiteering and black-marketting. 
Money,—more money—was their constant 
demand. It is not my contention that the 
native employees of the Company were blame¬ 
less. But after so much said about British 
humanity, justice and fairplay, it appears 
queer that they should stoop so low as to 
fcveal all the base propensities of huenan 


nature in such ugly manner. The suspicion 
that no top-ranking Britisii civilian could resist 
the templation ofgold was further strengthened 
by concrete cases of corruption. In a foot¬ 
note, our author admits that it had long been 
a common practice in the Collector’s Office in 
the 24-Parganas to change sheets of Tubluks to 
make out a case according to the wishes of the 
parties. (Jamabimdec Tubluks were packets 
of measurement papers made up of each 
village separately. These show the possession 
and rent or Juina, of every ryot at the time of 
measurement and are most important docu¬ 
ments for or against the n ). Only the plantifF 
and defendant each filed his copy duly signed 
and scaled by the Collector, but directly at 
variance with each other. The Collector was 
Sir Charles Wroughton. 

It was a common practice in those days of 
every well-to-do Englishman to have his own 
private Sirkar or Treasurer. He maintained 
the private accounts of his master, carried out 
orders in arranging parties and above all to 
fetch money as and when required. This 
system found many Englishmen involved in 
heavy debts. At one time the Collector of 
24-Parganai was indebted to the extent of 
2 lakhs of rupees to his Sirkar Baboo 
Brijmohan Banerjce. Smaller amounts of 
debts were quite common and for this reason 
every Englishman took care to protect his 
Sircar in difficulties and shield his short¬ 
comings, however, grave those might be. I 
have a suspicion that the system of borrowing 
money from darwans at heavy rates of interest 
by ihe Baboos of the office was introduced in 
Calcutta offices at a later time as a replica of 
the practice of the Englishmen, 

The book contains some important refe¬ 
rences to the character of top-ranking Bengalee 
Baboos too. With an abundance of money, 
these profligates maintained garden-houses in 
the suburbs of Calcutta as known in those 
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days where vices were committed of all des' 
cription and magnitude. In fact, the profli¬ 
gacy of rich-men in garden-houses or in and 
outstation houses in our own days are quite 
well known and needs no reiteration. The 
Police Chief at Lalbazar admitted, as recorded 
in the book—“Those Baboos have their work¬ 
shops of villany at some garden-house in the 
suburb beyond our jurisdiction,while the agents 
they employ all live within, and they trust to 
our jealousies and want of concert with the 
Zilla Migistrates to slide through thus 
undetected.’’ 

I have already said that the title of the 
book, “Baboo”, is a misnomer. In fact, in the 
picture that has been depicted of the English 
society in India, it is dillicult to see how the 
Bengalee Baboos come in. There was equality 
of status between the rulers and the ruled—no 
general social intercourse, expect interdining 
at times—no intellectual or religious affinities. 
Unless the author had in mind to depict the 
impact of English ways on a class of natives of 
Calcutta—how they aped their English masters 
in dress partially, in food and drink, in main¬ 
taining huge establishments much to the awe 
and wonder of the lower classes of people ; in 
profligacy and forgery, in race-going and 
pleasure hunting, there is no point in naming 
the book as such. But Brojmohan Banerjee, 
the unscrupulous rascal, and all his associates, 
found themselves comfortably lodged behind 


the bar for life ; , but there is no doubt that 
their temptations had been considerably roused 
by spend-thrift Englishmen like the Collector 
of 24-Parganas. 

The life of Mr. Forester that has been 
portrayed in the book, best illustrates the life 
and ways of Englishmen in Calcutta in the 
early years of the last century when they did 
not shrink from any pleasure and cast all 
morals and scruples to the wind. 

Other references in the book are also quite 
interesting. Caste prejudice among us was so 
very strong that even a dying Methor would 
remain unattci ded. The strictures of the 
Englishmen on this inhuman custom of ours 
are quite appropriate. 

Modern Calcutta did not exist even in the 
imagination of anybody. Kalighat and Bally- 
ganje areas also were unfrequented areas, 
(irass cullers earned their living here and 
journeys from Calcutta proper of those days 
were quite hazardous. 

Security was not always assured, not even 
for Englishmen and women. Lady VVroughlon, 
wife of Sir Charles, warns Eva Eldridge— 
“always take security when you can get it, it 
is a contain that their country will leach you, 

if you have it not already.Calcutta 

displays more society than sociality ; and the 
acquintanccs of a ball-room are seldom 
riveltcd by morning friendship.” 





SERAMPORE BAPTIST MISSIONARIES AND RAJA RAMMOHUN ROY 

PRAFULLA KUMAR DAa 


In the last quarter of the 18th century, 
evangelical nioveiiicnt received a great impetus 
from the ClaphaiYi sect ( 1785 ) of England 
which infused a new life and direction to the 
Christian movement in India. The founder 
of the sect, Charles Sirnson taught a group of 
youngmen in Trinity college, church in the 
rooms of a Fellow at Cambridge, the respon¬ 
sibilities of the Christians for the active work 
of Anglo-Irdian ministry. Men like Henry 
Thornton, Charles Grant and Wilberforce 
were attracted by his teachings in furthering 
the cause of Christianity abroad. David 
Brown, Claudius Buchanan, Henry Martyn, 
Dannicl Corric and Thomas Thomson, the 
chaplains on the company’s establishment in 
Bengal imbued the spirit of evangelical doc¬ 
trine. Eric Stokes enumerated three charac¬ 
teristics of the evangelical mind. They were : 
“its intense individualism and exaltation of 
individual conscience, its belief that human 
character could be suddenly and totally tians- 
formed by a direct assault on the mind, and 
finally its conviction that this required an 
educative process”. The evangelists were 
representatives of the middle class people who 
owed their eminence not to inherited wealth 
but to their own effort and intelligence. 

Charles Grant ( President of the Coun of 
Directors ) insisted the Court of Directors in 
his Ob.servations ( 1792-95 ) on the necessity 
of introducing European liberal education 
through the medium of English and diffusion 
of Christianity to dispel the ignorance of the 
people of India. He firmly believed that “even 
a partial diffusion of Ghriitianity would 
improve the whole mass of society”. Wilber¬ 
force supported him and when the question of 


the renewal of the company’s charter arose in 
1792-93, he pleaded for the despatch ol a 
group of trained school-masters to India. In 
Sir John Shore, the Claphan sect found a 
friend and promoter of the cause ofChrislianity 
in India. He granted Mr. Brown permission 
to erect a church in the Fort. A Clapham 
society was also established with Thornton, 
Charles Grant and Venn as its members. In 
the meantime, the Bible Society was founded 
and Sir John Shore became its President. 

Christianity in India owes a great deal to 
Mr. William Carey, the founder of Serampore 
Baptist Mission. He came to India with the 
evangelical mission of England. Carey’s 
missionary ardour originated in his deep study 
of Cooke’s ‘Voyages Round the World’. 
While he was a teacher of geography at 
Moulton in 1789, he contemplated the moral 
and spiritual degradation of the heathen and 
desired to give the gospels to them. It was 
due to his sustained effort assisted by Andrew 
Fuller and John Ryland, the Baptist 
Missionary Society came into existence on the 
2nd October 1792 at Kettering in 
Northampshire “to cvengclise the poor, dark, 
idolatrous heathen, by sending missionaries 
into different parts of the world.” A com¬ 

mittee of five was constituted c nsisting of 
Andrew-Fuller, John Ryland, John Sutcliff, 
Reynold Hogg and William Carey. Mr. Fuller 
was nominated the secretary and Mr. Hogg, 
the treasurer of the new body. In that year 
William Carey wrote his famous tract entitled 
‘An Enquiry into the Obligations of Christians 
to use means for the conversion of the 
Heathens, which constitutes un elaborate 
scheme of Carey’s evangelical mission. 
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In section III of his Enquiry he divided 
the world into four—Europe, Asia, Africa and 
America and on the basis of religion, he 
divided the population into Christian, Jews, 
Mahoinedan and Pagan. In his calculation, 
the world population stood in 1792 as 
follows : 


I’agans — 

420 millions 

Mahomedans — 

130 


Catholics — 

100 


Protestants — 

44 


Greeks & 



Armenians — 

30 


Jews — 

7 

>9 


731 millions 

So, arcoreing to his analysis, Pagans consti¬ 
tuted the majority. Thus it was the bounden 
duty for every Christian to carry the gospel to 
the Pagans. After sometimes at Madnyabati 
in Maldah, then at Khiddirpur, Carey finally 
settled at Serampore on the lOlh January, 
1800. A band of baptist missionaries such as 
Marshinan, Ward, Hrunsdon, Grant already 
came theie on the 13th October, 1799, The 
baptist Tvlission’s work started at Serampore 
on the 11th January, 1800. In this year, l.ord 
Wellesley started h’ort William College for the 
training of the civilians. In 1801 Carey was 
appointed as a teacher of Sanskrit and Marathi 
literature. Within a very short time he com¬ 
piled grammars of Bengali, S.inskrit. Marathi, 
Tclc^u, Panjabi and Oriya languages and 
dictionaries in Bengali and Marathi. He 
translated also Sanskrit Hetopodes and the 
Mahabharata into English and employed Ram 
Ram Basu, his Munshi, to write a history of 
Pratapaditya, the first edition of which was 
published in July, 1801. With the help of 
Carey, Marshman published English version of 
the Ramayana in three volumes. They also 
translated the Bible into different Indian 
languages. In 1811 William Ward wrote 


‘Accounts of the Writings, Religion and 
Manners of Hindoos’ in six volumes. In 1818, 
they established Serampore college to promote 
the cause of Christianity through education. 
Their curricula of learning were all compre¬ 
hensive comprising physics, chemistry, mathe¬ 
matics, geography, history, astronomy. They 
thought that the Hindu sages taught the 
mistaken views respecting age and the world, 
the motions of the heavenly bodies and even 
the form of the earth. A knowledge of science 
would help to shake ignorance of the people 
and thereby erode their faith in those so- 
callcd Hindu Pandits, Thus such a knowledge 
was a powerful auxiliary in the gradual disso¬ 
lution of idolatry. 

That Raja Rammohun Roy watched these 
activities of the Serampore missionaries with 
great attention and interest admits of no 
doubt. In 1801, be read fhe New Testament 
translated into Bengali by W. Carey and 
expressed his curiosity about Carey. 
Rammohun is said to have visited Serampore 
in 1816, Before 1820, there was a friendly 
relation between Rammoliun and these missio¬ 
naries and he rendered them substantial help 
to their cause of education. He asdsted 
William Adam and Mr. Yates to write the 
Four Gospels in Bengali. But Mr. \ates 
declined to do so afterwards. Rammohun 
gave a piece of land to Eustace Garey for esta¬ 
blishing a scltool. They published some tracts 
on Sati written by Rammohun at Serampore 
or Calcutta. He contributed some donations 
to them for the establishment of a church in 
the Lower Circular Road. William Adam 
was so much influenced by Rammohun’s 
religious views that he renounced his faith in 
Trinity and was converted into Unitarian in 
1821. With his help Rammohun established 
a Unitarian committee and arranged for 
religious discussions regularly. But Adam’s 
devotion to Unitarianism was not sincere. 
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DinVrcrucs raised ihcir ugly heads aiuoug them 
which utimately led to a rupture between 
them. Adam left the Unitarian committee. 
This rudely shocked the Raja who ct'iivinced 
of the utter futility of the Unitarian com¬ 
mittee founded the Brahmct Samaj on the 20th 
August, 1828. 

However, the Raja endorsed the Baptist 
Mission’s educational programme which found 
a sympathetic exptesiion in his letter to Lord 
Amherst dated the lllh December, 1823. But 
while he desired English as the medium of 
instruction, the Serampore missionaries 
endeavored to apply regional languages as far 
as possible for the dissemination of western 
education. 'I’hey held : “It may not, however 
be improper previously to remark, that what¬ 
ever instruction it may be desirable to commu¬ 
nicate to them, must he imparted in their own 
languages. There is good ground to believe 
that Rammohun was greatly influenced by 
their social reform ideas. It is interesting to 
note a striking resemblance between William 
Ward and Rammohun in respect of thoughts 
and expressions on social reform. Regarding 
the evils of idolatry, William Ward wrote : 

“.every form and ceremony of religion— 

all the public festivals etc. etc. have been 
seized upon as sources of revenue to the 
Brahmins,” Rammohun in his Preface to 
Isopanishad ( 1816 ) wrote : “Many learned 
Brahmans are perfectly aware of the idolatory 
. But as in the rites, ceremonies and festi¬ 
vals of idolatry, they find the source of their 
comforts and fortune, they not only never fail 
to protect idol-worship from all attacks, but 
even advance and encourage it to the utmost 
of their power, by keeping the knowledge of 
their scriptures concealed from the rest of the 
people,” Regarding the evils of caste, Ward 
expressed : “The institution of the caste, so 
far from having contributed to the happiness 
of society, has been one of its greatest 


.scouragcij. It is the formation of artificial 
orders independently of merit or demerit, 
dooming nine-tenths of the people, before 
birth, to a stale of mental and bodily degrada¬ 
tion, in which they are for ever shut out from 
all the learning and honours of the country.” 
In a letter to Digby dated the 18th January, 
1828, Rammohun wrote : “The distinction of 
castes, introducing innumerable divisions and 
sub-divisions has entirely deprived them of 
patriotic feeling, and the multitude of religious 
rites and ceremonies and the laws of purifica¬ 
tion have totally disqualified them from under¬ 
taking any difficult enterprise.” 

I'here is no denying the fact that the 

rational views of the Protestant Christians had 
a tremendous impact on the religious thought 
of Rammohun. E. D. Potts called him a 

Hindu Protestant as “.he claimed the 

right of private judgement in the interpreta¬ 
tion of the scriptural foundations of his faith 
without repudiating their authority. He tried 
to reconcile individual reason with the scrip¬ 
tures and the individual conscience with social 
authority.” It is evident from the fact that 
the Raja wrote in his introduction to Keno- 
panishad that acceptance of traditions of 
ancient nations i. e. scriptural authorities or 
pure reason alone, tended to generate a 
universal doubt, incompatible with principles 
on which our comfort and happiness mainly 
would depend, “The best method perhaps”, 
he opined “is neither to give ourselves up 
exclusively to the guidance of the one or the 
other ; but by a proper use of the lights fur¬ 
nished by both endeavour to improve our 
intellectual and moral faculties, relying on the 

goodness of the Almighty Power.” K. 

M. Panikkar is of the opinion that “It was the 
Protestant view of religion that urged 
Rammohun Roy first to study the Christian 
scriptures in Greek and Aramaic and then 
forced him to search the Upanishads directly 
for the discovery of religious truths,” It is, 
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however, a matter of controversy to accept the 
total view of K. M. Panikkar because 
Rammohun published his tracts on the 
Vedanta and interpretations on Isha, Kena, 
Katha, Mundaka and Manduka Upanishads 
within 1815 to 1819 prior to his deep study of 
the Christian scriptures. In 1820 he published 
‘The Precepts of Jesus, The Guide to Peace 
and Happiness’ which led to a stiff religious 
polemics with the Baptist missionaries. This 
conflict urged Rammohun to study vigorously 
the Bible and other Christian scriptures to find 
out the fundamental truths of Christianity. 

Rammohun felt serious concern over the 
ceaseless proselytizing activities of the Seram- 
porc missionaries. In a letter to a friend of 
Baltimore, dated the 27th October, 1822, he 
expressed his anguish and alarm regarding 
their methods of propagation. In the preface 
to the first edition of the Brahraunical Maga¬ 
zine ( English ) No. I published in 1821, he 
stated about three ways of propagation ofChris- 
tianity.JThe first way was publishing and distri¬ 
buting among the natives; various books, large 
and small, reviling both religions (Hindu and 
Muslim ) and abusing and ridiculing the God, 
and saints of the former ; the second way w'as 
that of standing infront of the doors of the 
natives or in the public roads to preach the 
excellency of their own religion and the 
debasedness of that of othens ; the third was 
that of alluring the people of low origin by 
offering money or position with a view to 
encouraging others to become their victims. 
The above observation of Rammohun was 
based on sound historical evidences. Between 
1800 and 1821, H07 persons were converted 
by them. There were twenty Baptist Mission 
stations in India from 1799 to 18i9. One 
will be surprised to note the number of books 
freely distributed from the Serampore Printing 
Office from March 1812, to April 19th, 
1814. .They translated the Bible 


into forty languages 

and spent fifty 

thousand rupees for 

the purpose. 

The following table 

will show the 

free distribution of tracts in different languages 

in various parts of India in 

1830. 

Bengali 


Serampore and its neighbourhood 6817 

Durn Dum 

425 

Banipur 

820 

Jessore 

600 

Barisal 

1170 

Dacca 

930 

Dinajpore 

845 


11,607 

Hindi 


Serampore 

100 

Barisal 

HO 

Dacca 

180 

Benarasi 

2680 

Allahabad 

2680 

Banipur 

2680 

Delhi 

9600 


18,080 

Assamese 


Assam 

2,380 

Burmese 


Aracair 

250 


32,217 


The profound religious bent of mind also 
urged Rammohun to study the Old and the 
New Testament in Hebrew and Greek. He 
was highly impressed by the moral code of 
Christianity and its eloquent emphasis on the 
teaching of unity of god-head. He was con¬ 
vinced of the fact that trinitarian concepts i. c. 
God] the Father, the son of God and the Holy 
Ghost, now upheld by the Baptists; obscured 
the realisation of the true nature of God. 
Like the Hindu polytheism and image worship 
they helped to promote different religious 
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sects jeopardising tlie texture of society and 
depriving men of the comfort and happiness 
of life On the basis of the New Testament, 
he wrote in 1820 ‘The Precepts of Jesus, the 
Guide to Peace and Happiness’. He thought 
that this simple code of religion and morality, 
without distinction of caste, rank or wealth 
was ‘well fitted to regulate the conduct of the 
human race in the discharge of their various 

duties to themselves and to society.’ In a 

letter to a friend of Baltimore, he expressed 
his views on Christianity thus : “my view of 
Christianity is, that in representating all man¬ 
kind as the children of one eternal father, it 
enjoins them to love one another, without 
making any distinction of country, caste, 

colour or creed.” Again, he wrote to 

Mr. John Higby : “'I’hc consequence of my 
long and uninterrupted researches into 
religious truth has been that I have found the 
doctrines of Christ more conducive to moral 
principles, and better adapted for the use of 
rational beings, than any others which have 

come to my knowledge.“ However, the 

promulgatirm of his precepts of Jesus created a 
great uproar in the Baptist community which 
led to a stiff religions controversy between 
Rammohun and those missionaries from 1820 
to 1821. Rev. Dcocar Schmidt published a 
review of the precepts in the Friend of India 
( Monthly series, Feb. 1820, Vol. Ill No. 20 ) 
together with a critical note of Dr. Marsh- 
man. Again, Dr, Marshrnan launched a 
hostile attack on Rammohun in the Friend of 
India ( Quarterly series. Sept. 1820, Vol. I, 

No. 1 ) branding him ( Rammohun) a heathen 
and an injurer of the cause of truth. They 
held that moral doctrines of the New Testa¬ 
ment were inseparable from the mysterious 
dogmas and historical parts because moral 
teachings of Christ alone were not conducive 
to man’s salvation. Secondly, they thought 
that forgiveness of sins, the favour of God, 


repentance, atonement would inspire to pro¬ 
mote strength to overcome human passions. 
Thirdly, they contemplated that in pursuit of 
the Divine commandments ; it was impossible 
to obtain strength without the knowledge of 
the mysterious dogmas and historical parts of 
the New Testament. 

Rammohun registered his protest'against 
the unchristian like and uncivil behaviour of 
Dr. Marshrnan utterly devoid of truth, charity 
and liberality, essential characteristics of 
Christianity. He wrote an Appeal to the 
Christian public in defence of the Precepts in 
1820 and refuted the charges directed against 
him. In the first place, he said that his moral 
code was also applicable to the discharge of 
various duties of God. He firmly believed 
that this moral code alone, independent of 
dogmas and historical matter, was a surer 
guide to peace and happiness. Secondly, he 
thought that the precepts contained not only 
the essence of all that was necessary to instruct 
mankind in their civil distiei, but also the best 
and only means of obtaining forgiveness of our 
sins, the favour of God anti the strength to 
overcome our passions. Thirdly, he main¬ 
tained that ‘earnest prayer and hearty desire’ 
provided us with strength and power to over¬ 
come passions and to keep the commandments 
of God. Thus a prolonged controversy 
ensued and the Raja wrote the second ( 1821 ) 
and Final Appeal to the Christian public 
(1823) reluting the charges of Dr. Marshrnan 
in the Friend of India. 

Another controversy with the Serampore 
missionaries also started when a letter was 
published in the Serampore Mission Press 
“Samachar Darpan” ( weekly ) on the 14th 
July, 1921 casting humiliating reflections on 
the Hindu Sastras. Rammohun sent a reply 
but the Serampore mission authorities refmed 
its insertion. So the Raja resolved to publish 
the Brahmunical Magazine both in Bengali 
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and English in 1821. In the first issue of the 
Magazine, he refuted the charges directed 
against the Hindu Sastras, mainly V'^edas. In 
the Second Number ( 1821 ) he answered the 
objections urged against the Puranas and 
Tantras or Historical Illustrations of the Hindu 
Mythology showing that the doctrines of the 
former were much more rational than those 
which the missionaries professed. To this the 
missionaries made a rejoinder in the Friend of 
India No. 38. As a reply to this Rammohun 
published the third Number of the Magazine. 
But the missionaries remained quite silent for 
two years which convinced Rammohun that 
his arguments were unanswerable. So in 1823 
he published the fourth Number in English 
only so that the learned Christians in Europe 
as well as in Asia would be able to form their 
opinion on the subject. In these controver¬ 
sies, Rammohun was very much shocked at the 
intolerant altitude of the missionaries. In the 
preface to the second edition of the Magazine 
( Etig. ) he wrote that no other nations were 
more tolerant than the Hindus who believed 
in the equality of all men and who embraced 
the good of every religion. In explaining the 
objective of publishing the Brahmunical 
Magazine he wrote : “it cannot be imagined 
that the object in publishing this magazine 


was to oppose Christianity ; but I was 
inHuenced by the conviction that persons who 
travel to a distant country for the purpose of 
overturning the opinions of its inhabitants and 
introducing their own, ought to be prepared to 
demonstrate that the latter arc more 
reasonable than the former.” In the preface 
to the fourth Number, he requested them : 
“you should not throw oll'ensive rellections 
upon the religion of others,” Thus, 
Rammohun*s unceasing crusade against the 
missionaries considerably stemmed the tide of 
the progress of Christianity in India. E. D. 
Potts rightly observed ; “Without a 
Rammohun Roy, Christianity very probably 

would have made much more rapid formal 
progress than it did.” 

1 lie most significant result of 

this was the exposition of the funda¬ 
mental truths of the Vedas and the Vedanta 
with a critical appreciation of them. Thus a 
reconciliation between reason and the scrip¬ 
tures canstitutes the very keynote of the 19th 
century Bengal Renaissance. Last and not 
least w'as that it laid the foundation of the 
study of Comparative Religion and Theology 
which forms not only the basis of Rammohun’s 
Universal Religion but also brings about a 
harmony between the East and the West, 


CONSTITUTIONAL RIGHTS OF MINORITIES 


M. SALEE.Vr KIDWAl 


India is a muUi-rcligious, multi-racial, 
multi-cultural and multi-lingual country. It 
contains a bewildering variety of minority 
groups which dilFcrcntiatc themselves on 
groundi of religion, caste, creed and language 
etc. In order that these minority groups 
should live in peace, that they should contri¬ 
bute whole-heartedly to the composite culture 
of the country, the founding fathers of the 
Indian constitution decided to adopt a separate 
group of articles dealing with the rights of 
minorities. While the impact of other rights 
contained in Part III of the constitution is 
on the people of India as a whole, that of 
these rights is only on the minorities. The 
rights of minorities as guaranteed in the Indian 
constitution may be clasisfied under three 
separate heads— 

(i) religious, (ii) cultural and (iii) edu¬ 
cational. 

Religious Rights of Minorities 

Religion plays an all pervasive and domi¬ 
nant role in the life of individual citizens in 
this country. Social traditions and norms of 
conduct and several important social institu¬ 
tions have religious sanctions. The constitu¬ 
tion of India guarantees freedom of religion, 
forbids religious discrimination on the part 
of the state and prohibits taxation for the 
support of religious institutions. The freedoms 
provided in Articles 25, 26, 27 and 28 have 
been conceived in most generous terms to the 
complete satisfaction of religious minorities. 
These provisions embodied in detail one of 
the objectives of the constitution declared in 
the Preamble; "to secure to all its citizens 
.Liberty of faith, belief and worship.” 

Religious freedom has both an individual 


as well as a corporate side. However, the state 
has to face many difiiculties in practising ‘non¬ 
interference’ in religious matters in an indivi¬ 
dual’s life. At times the state has to legislate 
with regard to various aspects of social life and 
organised religious institutions in the interests 
of social justice, social good, public order, 
health and morality. A number of such laws 
passed by the Legislature have decn challenged 
in the courts of law on the ground of infringe¬ 
ment of religious freedom by the state. The 
Indian Supreme Court had to decide several 
cases requiring the interpretation of the "reli¬ 
gious freedom” as guaranteed in the constitu¬ 
tion to individuals as well as to the organised 
religious institutions. 

While interpreting the various clauses of 
the constitution relating to -the different 
aspects of religious freedom one of the delicate 
questions before the judiciary has been the 
difinition of the word ‘religion.’ The Indian 
constitution does not define it and the judi¬ 
ciary has beeo left to define and interpret it. 
The /American Supreme court defined the 
word religion in following words: 

"The term ‘religion’ has reference to one’s 
views of his relations to his creator, and 
to the obligations they impose of reverence 
for His being and character and of obedi¬ 
ence to His will.”i 

But the Indian Supreme Court considered this 
diBnition inadequate and observed: 

"There are well-known religions in India 
like Buddhism and Jainism which do not 
believe in God or in any intelligence First 
Cause.”* 

In the United States, it has been left to the in¬ 
dividual to determine what is religion for ^ him. 
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In a leading case the American Supreme Court 
observed: 

“Men may believe what they cannot prove. 

They m^y not be put to the proof of their 

religious doctrines or beliefs.’'! 

Thus, in the USA the freedom of ‘belief’ is 
defended, but not the religious practices. On 
the other hand in India, the Supreme Court 
recognises that the religious practices which 
arc ‘essential’ in a religion arc to be given at 
least relative freedom and what an ‘essential’ 
practice is, decided by a reference to the 
doctrines of the religion itself. Vv'hile 
commenting on the scope of Art. 25 the 
Supreme Court held: 

“xArtide 25 guarantees to every person 
freedom of conscience. Thus every 
person has a fundamental right under 
our constitution not merely to entertain 
such religious belief as may be approved 
of by his judgement or conscience but to 
exhibit his belief and ideas in such overt 
acts as are enjoined or sanctioned by his 
religion.’’! 

In anotiicr case the court observed : 

“What constitutes the essential part of a 
religion is primarily to be ascertained 
with reference to the doctrines of that 
religion.” ’ 

I'he above-cited extracts show that the 
Indian supreme court has recognised the 
importance of those religious practices which 
are ‘essential’ in a religion. However, it has 
made a distinction between essential and non- 
essential religious practices. For example in 
the famous case of M. li. Q,ureshi V. State of 
Bihar, the court held that the slaughter of cow 
was not an obligatory act on Bakr-id day. 
The same distinction between essential and 
non-essential religious practices was reiterated 
in the leading case of Durgah Committee, 
Ajmer V. Hussain Ali in 1961. 

To sum up, it may be said that religious 


11 % 

freedom guaranteed to the citizen and an 
attempt on the part of the state to reform 
social life often results in conflict between the 
citizen and the state. It is the duty of the 
judiciary to maintain a delicate balance. An 
analysis of the role of the Indian supreme 
court as a protector of citizen’s freedom of 
religion demonstrates that the court has been 
perfor/uing this duty appreciably by up-hold¬ 
ing the freedom of belief and by laying down 
that though essential religious practices cannot 
be regulated by state legislation, non-essential 
religious practices can be. 

Cultaral Rights of Minorities : 

The framers of the Indian Constitution 
gave the term “minority” a wide connotation. 
Under the Indian Constitution a minority has 
been recognised as such not only on the basis 
of religion but also on language, script or 
culture. Thus, the constitution provides that 
‘•the personal script, language and culture 
shall be preserved, even of a minority group. 
No other group, even if it be the majority in 
the country shall impose its own language, 
script or culture on the minorities.”'^ Clause 
(2) of the same Article guarantees equal treat¬ 
ment to all citizens in the matter of admission 
of educational institutions maintained by 
state or receiving stale aid Clause (1) clearly 
means that if there is a “cultural” minority 
which wants to preserve its language, script 
and culture, the state shall not impose upon it 
any other culture which may be local or 
otherwise. Clause (2) is a counterpart of the 
equality clause of Article 15. The Supreme 
Court of India in a number of cases held that 
a minority community can clfectively conserve 
its language, script or culture by and through 
educational institutions. 

Educational Rights of Minorities : 

Clause (1) of Article 30 guarantecf that 
“All minorities based on religion or language, 
shall have the right to establish and administer 
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educational institutions of their choice.” 
Clause (2) of the same Article provides that 
the stale shall not, in granting aid to educa* 
tional institutions, discriminate against any 
educational institution on the ground that it 
is under the management of a minority 
whether based on religion or language.” The 
fact that the constitution does not impose any 
express restriction in the scope of the enjoy¬ 
ment of this right, unlike most of the rights 
included in Fundamental Rights chapter, 
shows that the framers of the Indian constitu¬ 
tion intended to make its scope unfettered. 
This article guarantees in absolute terms the 
right of linguistic and religious minorities to 
establish and administer educational institu¬ 
tions of their choice and, at the same time 
claim grants-in-aid without any discrimination. 
In a famous case the Supreme Court had strict 
warning that power of control of a commu¬ 
nity over its institutions should not be taken 

away under the excuse of public or national 
interest otherwise : 

“the rights guaranteed under Article .10 
(1) of the constitution will be but a 
teasing illusion and a promise of 
unreality.”' 

The pleas that by financing a minority 
institution the state gets right to manage it 
too was blown up by the court in the leading 
Kerala Education Bill case in these words ; 

“No educational institution can in actual 

practice be carried on without aid from 
the state and if they will not get it with¬ 
out surrendering their rights, they will 
by compulsion of financial necessity be 

compelled to give up their rights under 
Article 30 (!).”« 

The above-mentioned rights guaranteed 
under religious, educational and cultural 
spheres are unique in their thoroughness. 
These rights have been couched in the most 
comprehensive language. There is nothing 
comparable to them in the Bill of Rights of 
the American constitution. A careful analysis 
of these provisions makes it abundantly clear 


that the maximum possible freedom has been 
guaranteed to the minorities. The democratic 
basis of our constitution would be lost if the 
minorities were not given adequate' protection 

to preserve their religious beliefs, and the 
institutions of education and culture. 

The architects of the Indian Constitution 

were farsighted enough to remember that the 
chief characteristic of the Indian body politic 
has been “unity in diversity”. The makers of 
the constitution, having regard to the past 
history of India and the peculiar circumstances 
prevailing in India wisely decided to incorpo¬ 
rate these rights in Fundamental Rights 
chapter. The sole purpose of these rights is 
to infuse complete confidence in the minorities 
and to reassure them that certain special 
interests of them which they cherish as funda¬ 
mental to their life are safe in the constitution. 
VVe may conclude our discussion by citing 
Mr, S. R. Das, a former chief Justice of the 
Indian Supreme Court. While delivering the 
judgement in the fainou.s Kerala Education 

Bill case, the learned Chief Justice rightly 
remarked : 

“There can be no manner of doubt that 
our constitution has guaranteed certain 
cherished rights of the minorities concer¬ 
ning their language, culture and religion. 
These concessions must have been made 
to them for good and valid reasons,"'' 

1. Davis V. Bcason, 133 U. S. 333 at 342 
1889. 

2. AIR 1954 SC 282 at 290. 

3. United States V. Ballard, 322 US 
78,88,1148 at 85. 

4. Ratilal V. State of Bombay, AIR 1954 
SC 388-391. 

5. AIR 1954 SG 282 at 289. 

6. AIR 1958 SG 731 at 740. 

7. Article 29 clause (1). 

8. AIR 1963 SG 540. 

9. AIR 1958 SG 956. 

10. AIR 1958 SG 956. 



UNION STATES FINANCIAL RELATIONS ON THE CROSS-ROADS 

DR. K. M. RASTOGI 


I 

India is a federal country and relationship 
between the Centre and the States ranges over 
a wide area. Amongst all, the fiscal relations 
between them are the most difficult problems. 
A detailed study of financial relations will 
require a voluminous thesis and hence, in this 
short paper, only those factors will be 
examined which have created a tension in 
Centre Slate financial relations. Therefore, I 
shall critically examine various causes and 
cures of fiscal tension between the Centre and 
the States. 

The Union>States fiscal lelations arc pass¬ 
ing through the most critical stage since the 
fourth gei.cral elections in February ‘967, 
when in several states non-Congress Govern¬ 
ments returned to power. There has been a 
considerable change in the matrix of Centre- 
States fiscal relations since the provisions of 
the Constitution in this regard were settled. 
The post 1967 election set-up has given a new 
turn and calls for review of the fiscal relation¬ 
ship. Now the stage has come when it is no 
longer possible to take a casual view of 
Centre-State fiscal relations. The demand for 
more financial autonomy under the leadership 
of Tamil Nadu supported by several non- 
Gongress ruled states is now again getting 
momentum and even the Congress ruled 
states have started to raise their voice to 
support the demand, 

II 

Genesis and growth of Strenuous financial 
Relations 

Before analysing the genesis and growth of 
Centre-State fiscal tension it will be in the 
fitness of things that we first analyse the 


special features of financial adjustment and 
devolution. The financial structure of the 
federal state of India is leaning towards the 
Centre in as mueh as some of major and pro¬ 
ductive sources of revenue such as Customs, 
Rxcisc and Income Tax (includingjCorporation 
Tax) arc on the Union list, while inelastic 
sources of income have been assigned to 
States which arc insufficient to meet the 
responsibilities which they had to shoulder in 
meeting the needs and growing aspirations of 
their citizens. Thus, the Constitutional 
division of finance is not fair to the states. 
One can not deny that the financial autonomy 
of the Centre and the States is vital to the 
preservation of the federal principle, but that 
is lacking in Indian fedaralism. States have 
been forced to be finam:ially dcjierident on 
the Centre to an excessive degree. The 
Rajamannar Committee on Centre-States 
relations, set up by Tamil Nadu Government 
in its report has very exhaustively dealt with 
the problem of Centre-Slate financial relations. 
“It is that main reasons for increasing reliance 
of the Stales on the Centre were (a) the 
resources for raising funds available to the 
states arc comparatively inelastic and inade¬ 
quate ; (b) the functions allocated to the 
States involve expanding responsibilities, 
particularly in the context of ambitious 
development plans and subsequently increas¬ 
ing expenditure ; (c) important for national 
plan financing arc foreign aid and deficit 
financing both tending to strengthen Centre 
rather than States’ resources.” What aggrieved 
them more was that they do not get adequate 
advantage of economic development in terms 
of revenue, Similarly, ARC (study team on 
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Ccntic-State relationship) has also observed 
that States arc financially too much dependent 
on the Centre, ‘'The allocation of resources 
and functions in the Constitution has consis¬ 
tently produced surpluses at the Centre and 
deficits in the States. Exact correspondence 
of rest'urces and functions is not possible to 
secure in any federal situation but in India the 
balance is tilled rather heavily in favour of 
the Centre and the outstanding feature of the 
financial relationship between the Centre and 
the States consequently is that the former is 
always the giver and the latter (he receiver.” 

Imder the above background, it is obvious 
that the financial mal-a justmcnl exists Consti¬ 
tutionally in India and it seems that there is 
genuinity in the States’ complaint against the 
Centre. Thus, it is obvious that financial 
mal-adjustraent was there from the very 
beginning but one party rule in the Centre and 
States did not bring it on the forefront. In 
the changed post 1967 election setup, the 
States have initiated a chorus for more and 
more financial powers and to reveiw financial 
relations. For the first time in September 
1967, at the meeting of N. D. C. the Chief 
Minister of Non-Congress ruled States were 
agitated regarding the financial injustice 
which \\as being done to them by the Centre 
causing them financial difficulties. Late 
C. N. Annadurai the then C. M, of Tamil 
Nadu demanded more power in the field of 
taxation. N. E. S. Namboodripad, the then 
(ihief Minister of Kerala, demanded a perma¬ 
nent Finance Commission, which was suppor¬ 
ted by other Chief Ministers also. The Chief 
Minister of Orissa had gone a step further and 
demanded that States should have a voice in 
economic policies, particularly in regard to 
the investment of funds by the Central 
Government Institutions. In short, the 
demand for more financial powers and to 
review again the Union-States financial 


relations has created tension in their relations. 
Tamil Nadu Government further added fuel to 
the fire by appointing the Rajamannar 
Committee on Centre-States relations, whose 
report had justified the demand for autonomy 
and made their relations more difficult. It 
has evoked a lively controversy in political 
quarters. The demand for more financial 
powers was supported by the various political 
parties which is evident from their manifestos 
released just before the Fifth general elections 
in (he States in 1972. Akalidal (Sant group) 
demanded the States to have powers to levy 
taxes which were realised by (he Centre. In 
its supplementary manifesto the Socialist Party 
also demanded State autonomy. Kerala 
Congress raised a new slogan—” A strong 
Centre and contented States.” It argued that 
federal system of (Jovernment with disconten¬ 
ted States, would lead to disintegration. Old 
Congress leader M. S. Gurupad Swamy 
alleged that Congress wanted to create 
‘Satellite States’ and ‘Client Governments’ in 
the name of ‘Stable Governments*. Similarly 
the Jansangh and G. P, M. in their manifestos 
talked for more and more statutary devolution 
to the States. In January i972, the Governors 
of Two Southern States Mysore and Tamil 
Nadu, forcefully brought to the surface the 
continuing tension between Centre and States 
on the allocation of financial resources. 

Ill 

Centre-State financial Tug-of-War 

In the preceding section, the genesis and 
growth of fiscal tension between the Centre 
and States has been reviewed. Now, let us 
examine the area of those various fiscal points 
which have caused a tension in their financial 
relations. We shall critically bring forth 
various points for and against the demand for 
financial autonomy. 

States Case : States Governments deman- 
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ding (inancial autonomy put forth the follow¬ 
ing points in support of their demands :— 

(Ij Inelastic and inadequate resources—it 
is a general complaint of the States that 
“financial structure of the country is heavily 
weighted in favour of the Centre, the three 
major expanding resources of revenues, 
namely Customs, Excise and Income Tax 
being on the Union list. Revenue resources 
allocated to the States are relatively unimpor¬ 
tant and inelastic and hence, the shorfall 
between the total expenditure of the States— 
Plan and non plan, and receipts from taxes 
and icvenucs available is great.” Financial 
resou/ccs of the States do not correspond with 
their oeculive duties which increase with 
passage qf time and with economic prosperity 
in every field of life—social, political and 
economic. With the advent of planning, (he 
position has worsened and foreign aid and 
deficit financing, both arc for the benefit of 
the Crntre, Thus, the main grievance of the 
States has been that the heads of taxation 
allotted to them have proved inadequate to 
meet llieir liabilities wliich ha- made them too 
much dependent financially on the Centre. 
Under the financial stringency the States have 
been pressing for the inclusion of the surcharge 
levied on Income Tax under Article 272, also 
in the divisible pool. It is also a serious 
complaint of the States that the Centre is not 
very enthusiastic about the realisation of the 
taxes and duties under article 269, because the 
Centre does not derive any benefit from them. 
It is also argued by the States that those 
resources, whose revenues expand with the 
progress and prosperity of the nation due to 
economic planning, arc retained by the Centre 
and thus, they have been denied any share of 
the fruits of national progress and prosperity. 

II. Financial Devolufion : The Centre has 
a whip in its hand in the nature of grants. 
The massive use of Article 282, for discre¬ 


tionary grants and its scope in relation to that 
of Article 275 which deals with stalutary 
grants has come in for considerable tension 
between the Centre and the States. In financial 
relation under this Article 282 has come to 
play the *most crucial part, because grants 
under this Article arc given by the Centre at 
its discretion. Grants under Article 275, 
which arc of (lie nature of assured grants (o 
States, are determined by the Finance 
Commission which is constituted once in 
evciy five yeais, makes assesrnents of the needs 
of the States. But the grants under Article 
282 arc given for the Flan and development 
purposes to the States. This grant is control¬ 
led and allotted by the Planning Commission 
and there is a marked dilfcrencc between the 
approaches ot the two bodies. The power 
which the Central Government have assumed 
in regard to mobilisation, allocation and 
pattern of utilisation of resources for Plan 
have reduced the States to the status of 
supplicants for aid from the Centre. The 
States c('mplain that (he Plan allocation is left 
entirely to the whims and fancies of the 
mcmbeis of the Planning body and political 
considerations are more active there. More¬ 
over, the grants arc conditional and circum¬ 
scribe the freedom of the States in the matter 
of formulating plans according to individual 
needs. 'Fhese grants have complctly eclipsed 
the Statutory grants. The discretionary grants 
constituted 61.(>*^ 0 , 50.8% and 71.3% of the 
total grants paid by the Centre to the States 
in the First, Second and Third plan period 
respectively. Thus, this predominance of 
discretionary grants has given the Centre a 
powerful leverage in influencing the policies 
and programmes of the States ; which is a 
constant source of irritation and bitterness in 
the realm of finance and Planning between the 
Centre and States. 

“Still more important, .however, is the 
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issue of economic power in a planned 
economy. Government at the Centre has a 
major say in determining Plan priorities, 
location of industics, incentive to industries, 

and cognate matters. According to Ama! Ray 
“Central Control tends to create tension to 
relation between the Centre and States.” 
Thus, the total devolution is hardly sufficient 
to meet fully even the non Plan needs of the 
states. 

llf. Problem of Indebtedness or ‘Reverse 
flow of aid’ : Yet another important cause of 
financial tension is the massive indebtedness of 
the States to the Centre and unfettered draw¬ 
ing of overdrafts from the Reserve Hank of 
India. The periodic increase in States 
indebtedness net and gross, will be clear from 
the following table. 


our total repayment to the Centre come to 
nearly 154,9 Crores as against the anticipated 
loan from the Centre is only Rs. 141.00 
Crores.” 

Stales Over drafts : To meet their financial 
needs which the states find difficult to do from 
their normal revenue and Centre’s aid, they 
resort to the method of drawing overdrafts 
from Reserve Bank of India. 1 his problem of 
unauthorised overdrafts has assunrjed a serious 
proportion. Central Government was much 
perturbed with the mounting figure of these 
over-drafts of the States and adopted a liberal 
attitude since 1968 in giving assistance under 
article 282 and other special assistance to 
avoid over-drafts, Inspite of all these, the 
unauthorised overdrafts of the States persisted. 
By June 1971, they reached the figure of 
Rs. 371 Crores. Centre became alarmed and 
with great effort, gave nearly Rs. 200 C’rorcs 
to various States to clear off m(?st of their 
overdrafts and extracted a promise not to ask 


Centre Loans to States 



1960-61 

65-66 

66-67 

67-68 

68-69 

69-70 

70-71 

Loans from Centre 

345.7 

816.1 

918.1 

857.9 

863.9 

1029.5 

1021.8 

Re-payment of loans to 
Centre 

Net Loans 

114.3 

231.4 

285.2 

530.9 

292.1 

626.0 

370.9 

487.0 

554.2 

309.7 

607.8 

421.7 

659.2 

362.6 


It is evident from the above table that 
though the quantum of loans records a steady 
rise, yet there is not much increase in the net 
amount of loans available to the States. A 
major portion of it goes back to the Centre 
by way of repayment of loans. Thus, there is 
a 'reverse flow of aid ; from States to the 
Centre. Tamil Nadu government complained 
that in 1971-72, the States total repayment of 
debt to the Centre had risen to about Rs. 65 
crores while the Central assistance was only of 
Rs. 40 Crores. The Governor of the State 
Mr. K. K. Shah further elaborated this 
‘reverse flow of aid’ “During the Plan period of 


the Reserve Bank for any more over-drafts. 
But by the end of September 71, State govern¬ 
ments had run up fresh overdrafts totaling to 
Rs. 168 Crores and by November 1971, these 
fresh overdrafts touched the new height of 
Rs. 254 Crores. On 5th November l97I, the 
harassed Reserve Bank of India again com¬ 
plained to the Centre. These overdrafts 
touched their highest new point of Rs. 470.79 
Crores on March 27, 1972. This was a four¬ 
fold increase in the past two years. 

The statewisc position of overdrafts as on 
March 31, 1972 was as under 
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Andhra Pradesh 

Rs, 86.76 

Crores 

Assam 

36.64 

>1 

Bihar 

32.09 


Haryana 

19.26 

»> 

Kerala 

41.35 


Maharashtra 

13.03 

%y 

Meghalaya 

00.95 

99 

Mysore 

79.06 


Rajasthan 

96.30 

*9 

Tamil Nadu 

74.65 

• « 

Ultimately, Central 

Government 

finding 

herself unable to persuade 

the States to 

mini- 


mise or avoid the overdrafts of this dangerous 
type of dcficite financing, with reluctance 
put a blanket ban on overdrafts from 
Reserve Bank of India with cfleet from 1st 
April 1972. Thus, the era of overdraft was 
over. The Centre has also appointed a study 
group to suggest suitable measures to control 
these overdrafts. 

Now, the question arises, why was the 
Ceirtre too harsh in taking this drastic step 
and putting a blanket ban on the over-drafts 
on State Covernrnents which is against all 
canons of Public Finance ? The reason is 
that, these over-drafts are nothing but created 
money or deficit financing which creates a 
serious situation. Thus, in India there arc 19 
other authorities which increase the supply of 
money through deficit financing. On this 
point the 5th Finance Commission noted that, 
‘■No country with unified Ciurrency System can 
afford to have more than one independent 
authority taking measures which result in 
increase in money supply.” Thus, resorting to 
overdrafts and banning them by the Centre is 
another point of fiscal dispute between the 
Centre and States. 

Centre’s Arguments ; On Financial matters 
the Centre has their own point of view. 
There is a reverse flow of complaint against 
the State Governments. 

It is argued that State GovernmenU are 


habituated to blame the Centre for their 
financial difficulties. But there is no denying 
that they have been not so energetic in 
raising additional resources and some State 
Governments had actually eroded existing 
revenue resources. Instead of raising new 
resources and exploiting the existing resources 
they resort to deficit financing through un¬ 
authorised overdrafts for meeting commitments, 
livery year State Covernments Budgets 
disclose gaping deficits on revenue and 
capital accounts. .Another complicating 
factor is the attempt of political groups to win 
the support of Covernment Employees by 
increasing their emolument?. This further 
swells the Slate expenditure. The Centre’s 
contention is that Slate Governments failure 
to tax the agriculture sector which has been 
responsible for much growth in national 
income in recent years, is the main reason for 
their current resource crises. The Centre has 
failed to persuade the States to exploit their 
productive sources of income which they do 
rot dare to touch ou political grounds. Only 
eight States are levying the agricultural Income 
Tax. Whdt injured more is the abolition of 
land tax by most of the States to catch the 
Votes of the rural population. 

Appointincut of K. N. Raj committee : The 
Central Government put forth a suggestion 
before the Chief Ministers of the States to part 
with the agricultural Income Tax in favour of 
the Centre, which constitutionally belongs to 
States, But it was cold shouldered. The 
Centre assured the States that the entire income 
collected from it would be made over to them. 
The harassed Central Government ultimately 
apointed a committee under the Chairmanship 
of Dr. K. N. Raj, the noted economist of 
Itidia and the former Vice Chanceller of Delhi 
University, to go into the machanics of taxing 
farm income on a rational basis. The major 
point to be considered by the Raj Committee 
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was, whether the tax should be levied by the 
Centre or by the States. The findings of the 
Committee are now available to us. 

Centre’s argument in keeping elastic and 
productive sources of income is that they had 
to shoulder urgent type of responsibilities in 
the wider interest of the country and for 
maintaining national unity and integrity. 
Secondly, it is further argued that Central 
Government is responsible and committed to 
bringing about socio-economic transformation 
in the entire country. Moreover, the events 
in the last decade in the country when she had 
to light three wars against our neighbours, have 
necessitated the need for a strong Centre. In 
the country there is wide spread regional 
disparity in every walk of life, therefore, for 
rapid and unified growth and social justice the 
Centre needs more resources and (iscal powers. 
Thus, the case of the Centre for more and 
elastic financial resources is fully convincing. 

IV 

To Sum up, it is true that the advocates of 
financial autonomy for the States could possi¬ 
bly have maintained that the constitutional 
provisions and practices dealing with financial 
and economic matters were the real sources of 
friction. They have made out their case in a 
very convincing way and one can, as for as 
fiscal matters are concerned, conclude that 
there is some ground for their reexamination 
and readjustment. But it is not fair. It will 
not be any exaggeration to point out that the 
States' behaviour is not responsible. Instead 
of financially depending on the Centre they 
should exploit to the optimum their financial 
resources rather than run after more power 
and aid. They should use their own taxing 


power most vigorously. Tftcy should give up 
the policy of reduction or remitting taxes like 
land revenue and property taxes to appease 
the electorate. It is a strange anomaly when 
one finds that on the one hand States are 
taking steps to reduce their financial resources, 
while on the other hand, they are crazy over 
more and more financial powers and preroga¬ 
tives. 

It will be prejudicial to conclude that the 
States* demands for financial autonomy is 
altogether politically motivated. One cannot 
have a casual view of Centre States fiscal 
iclations. They need review and readjust¬ 
ment. “The creation of a Planniug Commi¬ 
ssion by an executive order of the Central 
Government, which was not evidently contem¬ 
plated at the time of drafting the Constitution, 
which has thrown into the back-ground the 
Finance Commission, has further made diffi¬ 
cult their financial relations. One can not 
deny that the resources for raising funds 
available to (be States arc comparatively 
inadequate and inelastic while functions 
allocated to the State involve expanding finan¬ 
cial responsibilities. This imbalance is to be 
remedied. 

Thus in the end we conclude with the 
observations of the Study Team appointed by 
the Administrative Reforms Commission. 

“Shortcomings arc thus discernible in the 
existing system. The two major draw backs 
arc the excessive financial dependence of the 
States on the Centre and the faulty mechanism 
of devolving funds. A review of existing 
system is called for to give the States a position 
that is self respecting at the same time consis¬ 
tent with the strong Centre concept.” 
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The Government’s policy on the much debated 
and controversial joint sector spelt out recently 
as a part of the new industrial policy is known 
for its clarity and rigidity. The joint se^Jtor, 
the Government says, will be a promotional 
instrument witli the stress on helping new and 
medium entrepreneurs to build up a priority 
industry. The Government also categorically 
says that this sector will not be permitted to 
be used (or the entry of larger houses, domi¬ 
nant undertakings and foreign companies in 
industries in which they arc otherwise pre¬ 
cluded on their own. Regarding the manage¬ 
ment of joint sector units, the Government 
says that in all different kinds of jtrint sector 
units, the Government will ensure for itself an 
effective role in guiding policies, management 
and operations, the actual pattern and mode 
being decided as appropriate in each case. 

The joint sector concept suggested as far 
back as in 1969 by the Industrial Licensing 
Policy Enquiry Committee headed by >ri S, 
Dutt and accepted in principle by the Govern¬ 
ment and now being strongly supported by the 
big business houses including the Tatas implies 
that all big industrial houses which ate at 
present in the private sector and being largely 
financed by Government shall be brought 
under the joint sector in which the State will 
participate as a major partner but wnl let the 
private sector continue to stay as a minor 
partner. The Dutt Committee was ol the 
view that many big private enterprises were 
borrowing funds from public financial instilu* 
tions at a relatively lower rate and thus fea¬ 
thering their own nests and as such felt that 
the State should have a say in the manage¬ 


ment of such enterprises where the funds 
involved were of a considerable size. 

Not a New Concept: 

Fheie is nothing new about joint sector 
concept. It is paradoxical that the Industrial 
Policy Resolutions of 1948 and 1956 had pro¬ 
vided lor the emergence of areas of joint 
opcraiion of State and private sectors in the 
industrial field. The Industrial Policy Resolu¬ 
tion of 1948, which for the first time demar¬ 
cated the respective areas of industrial activity 
for the State and private sectors, conceded 
that even in c.isc of industries for which the 
State is exclusively responsible for the establish¬ 
ment of new undertakings the State may 
secure the co-operation of private enterprise 
subject to such control and regulation as it 
thinks fit. IIoA'Cver, it did not define the 
loritis of such a co-operation. Nor did it 
evolve a scheme to work out such control and 
regulation. Later on came the Industrial 
Policy Resolution of 1956 which classified 
industries into three categories, having regard 
to the part which the State would play in each 
of them. With regard to industries in the first 
('ategory ( Schedule A of the Resolution) in 
which all new units were to be set up only by 
the State, the Resolution did not preclude the 
expansion of the existing privately owned 
units or the possibility of the State securing 
the co-operation of private enterprise in the 
establishment of new units, when the national 
interest-, so require. 

A note-worthy distinction between Indus¬ 
trial Policy Resolutions of 1948 and 56 is that 
the latter made obvious the possible forms of 
co-operation between public and private 
sectors. “Whenever Co-operation with private 
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enterprise is necessary, the State will ensure 
either through majority participation in the 
capital or otherwise, that it has the requisite 
powers to guide the policy and control the 
operations of the undertaking”. In so far as 
industries in the third category which were 
left to the initiative and enterprise of private 
enterprises are also concerned, State partici¬ 
pation was e.ivisagcd, if necessary, cither 
through participation in equity or debenture 
capital. Hence a discerning look at the two 
policy resolutions makes clear that the strategy 
of industrial developmcjit in our country has 
admitted from the very beginning the emer¬ 
gence of areas of joint activity in both sectors. 
The provision of converting loans into equity, 
which almost all the public financial institu¬ 
tions arc now writing in most ol their agree¬ 
ments, also lays down the basis of the emer¬ 
gence of a joint sector in future. From the 
above analysis it becomes clear (hat the joint 
sector concept is not entirely new. Neverthe¬ 
less, it has come on the scene at the right 
time. As industrial growth in India is 
deepening and widening, it is being 
increasingly realised that large and complex 
industrial organisations arc inevitable and in 
this respect in appropriate cases the concept 
of joint sector is being increasingly 
expounded. 

Case for Joint Sector : 

The case for joint sector may well be 
understood by having a peep into the growth 
of private sector in India since the beginning 
of the planning era. One may be amazed to note 
that it is the private sector that has made 
more inroads into the State sector than other¬ 
wise. Taking advantage of the ill-conceived 
and ill-manned policies of the Government, 
the private sector has grown considerably dur¬ 
ing the two decades of planning in India. The 
privietc sector is outweighing till date the 


public sector in so far as contribution to net 
domestic product and net value added to 
domestic product arc concerned. It still has 
command over a huge percentage of the total 
capital employed in the Indian corporate 
sector. A scrutiny of loans allowed by various 
public financial institutions to various indus¬ 
trial houses makes obvious that monopoly 
houses arc indeed the major clients of the 
Government financial institutions. What 
then is to be done with the private sector ? 
The possible alternative may seem to be the 
take over of the entire sector by the Govern¬ 
ment. lJut it cannot happen because neither 
objective nor subjective conditions for such a 
measure exist in the country to-day. It is also 
clear that the public sector is far too weak to 
go all along with an economic development 
programme accepted by the nation. So the 
emergence of a joint sector is believed to be a 
fair solution to the problem. The joint sector 
concept is expected to (1) serve belter the 
accepted national objectives (2) prevent con¬ 
centration of economic power in a few hands 

(3) offer scope to man industries more effi¬ 
ciently by utilising the managerial and 
technical skill of the private entrepreneurs and 

(4) enable the private concerns too to expand 
their activities and programmes as they will 
get green signal for their expansion without 
any hitch. 

Capital: 

The guidelines issued by the Ministry of 
Industrial Development to State Governments 
recently, related only to finaneial structure of 
the projects to be set up in the joint sector and 
association of the private entrepreneurs in the 
share capital. They say that the Government 
Corporations are allowed to hold in joint 
enterprises not less than ^ 6 per cent of the 
equity and no other private individual will 
have more than 25 per cent of equity. This is 
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all with regaJd to industrial hous(;s other than 
larger ones. In case of larger ones they will 
require Central clearance and will be consi¬ 
dered on the lines already laid down 

Management: 

The question of management is of primary 
importance. As a matter of fact it is in the 
field of management that the real hone of 
contention lies because Mr, Tata insists that in 
a joint sector enterprise the day to day 
management should remain in the hands of 
the private partner and should in any case, not 
be burdened with he cumbersome and time 
consuming procedures enforced in public 
enterprises, while the Government is very firm 
in not allowing any concessions to the private 
sector with regard to its participation in the 
management of joint sector industrial units. A 
proposal of the Ministry of Industrial Deve¬ 
lopment to permit, in specified industries, joint 
sector units whose management will be fully in 
private hands was rejected outright very 
recently at the highest level. 

As noted earlier the Government empha¬ 
sises that in all kinds of joint sector units, 
it will ensure for itself an effective role in 
guiding policies, management and operations, 
the actual pattern and mode be«ng decided as 
appropriate in each case. It is difficult to 
forecast at this stage how the private sector 
would react to this rigid stand of the Govern¬ 
ment. It is silly to think that the Government 
would participate in day to day management 
of every enterprise in which it holds a portion 
of the capital. It is common knowledge that 
even in a wholly private sector institution the 
capitalist would not be interfering in the 
affairs of the individual units of his institution 
or the branches thereof, day in and day out. 
Managers do enjoy within their spheres, 
independence of authority and powers to take 
decisions. Likewise in a joint enterprise too 
at the lower and middle management levels. 


the professionals will have to take care of the 
enterprise, while at the top level i. e., the 
decision making level, the Government will 
have to exercise a strategic control. 

Professionalisation of management is an 
essential prerequisite of modern industry. The 
selection of personnel, their remuneration 
terms of appointment, responsibilities and 
authority, promotion and accountability 
should be governed by well accepted concepts 
of modern management. The joint enterprise 
should run on commercial principles and all 
policy decisions must be taken at the board 
level and not in New Delhi or elsewhere. 

The Board of Directors of joint sector units 
will comprise the representatives of the 
Government, the public financial institutions 
and the private partner. Now the question is 
what will be the proportion at which represen¬ 
tation will be allowed and also the respective 
powers and responsibilities and what will be 
the safeguards against State intetfcrciice. It 
is also necessary to lay down in the Articles of 
Association of every joint enterprise the role of 
tlic three partners and the autonomy which 
will be allowed to the managing director. As 
of now, many agreements provide the Chair¬ 
man to he nominated by the State and the 
managing director by the private partner. Al¬ 
though, the idea behind this is to prevent 
possible conflict between the functionaries, 
ways and means have to be found to prevent 
them fiom becoming 'split personalities’ 
meaning thereby dual control and the conse¬ 
quent lo's of efficiency, bo it is essential that 
the joint sector should be based on as great a 
measure of functional autonomy as 
practicable. Interference from the Govern¬ 
ment, departmental delays and inquisitional 
probes should be reduced to « minimum. The 
Government’s object should not be to acc]uire 
a controlling interest, but so secure co-opera¬ 
tion and managerial competence of the non. 
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Government components, To the extent that 
the joint sector becomes a happy synthesis of 
the best ill both private and public sectors, the 
experiment can well succeed. 

No Substitute for Public Sector : 

The fervent support lent to the joint sector 
concept by Sri J. R. D. Tata and his fellow 
capitalists has made some elements in the 
country wary of the concept as they fear that 
the said concept may be exploited by the 
monopolists to make inroads into the public 
sector and ultimately overtake it, as expansion 
of the Slate sector is in ideological opposition 
to monopoly capitalism. They take the joint 
sector as camoullaged corporate sector. To 
the extent this assumption is correct, care 
should be taken to identify the areas of joint 
sector not conflicting with those ol public 
sector and to work out a concicte policy for 
regulating its activity so th.it the dualism 
which is inherent in its control is made to 
serve the accepted national objectives iiut not 
the interests of private corporate sector, if 
the joint sector becomes a substitute for the 
public sector, it will be a regressive and perilous 
step. 

If properly designed and managed, the 
joint sector is likely to become a fair solution. 
Unlike in a mixed economy where private 
and Government ownership exist side by side 
joint sector can pave the way for an integrated 
economy where private sector and Government 
can be partners of the same enterprise. The 
mutual mistrust and class conflict between the 
Government and private enterprise on the one 
hand and between employers and employees 
on the other hand had not been flattering to 


the healthy growth of industries in India. If 
this mistrust has to end and the two warring 
groups have to join hands with a sense of 
involvement in the progress of the nation, 
the joint sector is a good solution. Nevertheless, 
it can not be a universal solution. It may be 
eirective in some cases but not necessarily so in 
respect of others. Joint sector schemes should 
be put through in select promising lines to 
begin with. Once its success is assured, there 
can be little dilficulty in widening the area of 
its operation. This is particularly necessary to 
create confidence at the nascent stage in the 
investing public who are supposed to provide 
49 to 60 per cent of equity capital. 

In so far as selection ol private partner is 
concerned, care should be taken to sec that 
only the entrepreneurs who have the requisite 
experience in organising a new industry 
entered the enterprise. In such units, it should 
be the endeavour of the public financial insti¬ 
tutions to create conditions conducive to the 
growth of entrepreneurship and expansion of 
the entrepreneurial base. The joint sector 
concept should not confine itself to produc¬ 
tion units. Inclusion of distribution units in 
this sector is as important as the production 
units. Infact in certain industries, control 
over distribution may yield greater social good 
than a mere control over production. The 
merits of the proposition of the Dutt Commi¬ 
ttee that past loans of the Government should 
also be converted into equity should be well 
thought of. Thus it is clear that survival or 
otherwise of the joint sector concept must 
rest on the prudence the Government exer¬ 
cises in designing its structure and evolving the 
policies for its successful operation. 



INDUSTRIALISATION THROUGH INDUSTRIAL ESTATES 
Achievements & Pitfalls 

H. C. SAINY 


When production is managed at a large 
scale, economies of large scale operation come 
and the overall ct)st of production is 
curtailed substantially. Moreover, when 
economic operations on a large scale are 
started by an individual entrepreneur, he has 
to face a number of problems relating to 
procureiiicnt of capital, collection of required 
raw materials and inputs from different 
sources, training of skilled workers, import of 
technical know-how, launching of producti¬ 
vity campaign, selection of suitable site, meet¬ 
ing the procedural requirements based on 
governmental legislation, provision of contin¬ 
gent requirements relating to transport, power, 
lighting, servicing, labrication and above all 
the marketing of goods on a most competitive 
price. Decision making in the day-to-day 
business operations and quick adoption of 
recent improvements in the field of difierent 
technological innovations play a vital role in 
putting an industrial concern on a sound 
footing. J'hcse arc considered to be very 
delicate affairs. Hence the novel idea of 
“industrial parks”, “Organised industrial 
districts*’“industrial tract’"(Known inthe United 
Kingdom) or “industrial estate” was started as 
a new experiment all over the world. It was 
only in the mid-5l's that the Government of 
India during the Second Plan, gave impetus to 
this marvellous theme and put it into action, 
all over the country. The main aim behind 
this technique was to implement the policies of 
decentralisation of industrial units especially 
in semi-urban and rural areas and thus to 


achieve the goal of dispersal of industrialisa¬ 
tion programmes. At that time the industrial 
units were concentrated mostly in the conges¬ 
ted ur))an centres on account of which a 
number of uneconomic units were functioning 
below their capacity on unproductive lines. 
Moreover, most of these units were ill- 
managed due to shortage of essential facilities, 
raw materials and needed infra-structure of 
development. As such the units were not in a 
position to get benefits from the several 
incentive schemes. Training facilities were 
also most inadequate hence the idea of forma¬ 
tion of industrial estates cither on the basis of 
Governmental organisation, or establishment 
of joint stock companies, or on co-operative 
line was welcomed appreciably by the indus¬ 
trial circles. An industrial estate may be 
termed as an upto-datc unit which on retail 
basis provides ready-made sheds/workshops 
along with a host of requisite facilities e. g. 
electricity, water supply raw materials 
(necc.ssary for all types of industrial activities), 
banking services, advisory facilities, and trans¬ 
port arrangements etc., to a group of small 
industrial concerns. These centres provide 
the facilities on hire-purchase basis. At some 
of the centres technical assistance is provided 
in collaboration with the National Small 
Industries Corporation and also with the help 
of such institutions or agencies which are 
engaged in providing stimulus to small scale 
units. The schemes relating to the establish¬ 
ment of industrial estates are being run by the 
different State Governments. After the 2nd 
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Five Year Plan, this thought provoking scheme 
has also been entrusted to the Stale Industrial 
Development Corporations. In some parts of 
the country several co-operative societies have 
been formed to undertake and manage the 
aflairs of industrial estates. 

Public Sector undertakings are also being- 
given due stimulus to start such industrial 
estates which could be developed in the fields 
of small ancillary units having a bearing with 
these undertakings. This will enable such 
small units to procure .the needed infra¬ 
structure of development, i. c., electric-power, 
transport and communications facilities and 
water supply and also to obtain their require¬ 
ments of raw materials from the public under¬ 
takings. This policy is to be continued on a 
large scale basis in the urban and semi-urbau 
areas during the Fourth Five Year Plan. Such 
estates are termed as '“Captive or satellite 
estates” established mainly in the neighbour¬ 
hood of large units. 

By the end of the Second Five Year Plan 
66 industrial estates could be established all 
over the country. It was only in the Third 
Plan that the drive launched earlier, achieved 
tremendous success ; and by the end of 1969 
there were 346 industrial estates all over the 
country. Till this time about 8679 sheds were 
constructed and out of this 6,600 were occupied 
by the difierent industrial units. It was, 
however, estimated that the^c units brought 
fourth an annual production of Rs. 99.50 
crorcs together with providing gainful employ¬ 
ment to over 83,000 persons. Thus the 
industrial estates had been instrumental in 
overcoming the several problems, faced by the 
small-scale units in the country. These units, 
if managed on the above lines do not face the 
hurdles that occur on account of the short¬ 
comings arising due to scale of operation. 
Such facilities (c. g. infra-structure of develop- 
mcfit) which can not be utilised by the small 


units, on account of their size being quite 
small, are in a systematic and planned way 
made available and pooled at one suitable 
place for the small units. In addition to these 
the expert business advice and capital resources 
and all such “structural workshop facilities” 
are made available to such units. This pro¬ 
vides them healthy avenues of development 
on a sound line. It is rather quite interesting 
to note that for utilising a host of facilities, a 
group of industrial units housed in an indus¬ 
trial estate have to pay a very nominal amount 
of charges. Broadly speaking these estates 
“institutionalise all the requisite facilities to 
keep the wheels of progress mobile and thus 
bring forth excellent products .” 

Short-comings 

Apart fiom several achievements gained in 
this field, these estates sufl’er from the follow¬ 
ing short-comings. Since several sheds have 
been built on unsuitable locations, they 
could not be occupied as yet. Many of the 
sheds constructed for this purpose are lying 
unoccupied on account of political or other 
reasons. These sheds were constructed with¬ 
out conducting any techno-economic survey 
and hence the entire investment has proved to 
be quite unproductive. In many states, the 
sheds alone could be constructed on account 
of shortage of funds, and no further action 
could be taken. Most of the industrial estates 
in the country do not have within their fold 
the requisite “machine areas” and hence 
several essential activities regarding fabrication 
and processing have to be performed with the 
help of external sources by paying exorbitant 
charges. In the absence of these facilities 
some large units could not be accommodated 
in the existing industrial estates. In addition 
to this, most of the estates do not possess easy 
transport facilities and adequate godown 
arrangements. They have also not developed 
suitable testing laboratories and hence th« 
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quality control measures could not ._bc taken 
up rigidly. ■ 

It is also pointed out that in several States 
the programmes ol industrial estates have not 
been co-ordinated with the State industrialisa¬ 
tion programmes and hence the progress 
achieved is far from satisfactory. As has been 
discussed earlier the plots that have been 
occupied do not contain industrial potentiali¬ 
ties or other necessary facilities for growth of 
a sound infra-structure. 

Suggestive Measures : 

If these hurdles are removed, the industrial 
estates will no doubt be quite helpful in 
meeting the challenge of unemployment and 
thus achieve commendable progress. I’he 
small scale units have made a remarkable and 
signiBcant contribution and have definitely 
helped to achieve the several objectives of 
planned development on a ratianal basis. 
This novel experiment has the potentialities of 
further expansion of industrial estates. These 
industries if managed with the help of indus¬ 
tries estates will ultimately prevent the concen¬ 
tration of wealth in the hands of a selected 
few and achieve the goals of equitable distribu¬ 
tion of the national income. An environment 
which may be conducive to industrial growth 
has to be created in the existing industrial 
estates. This will undoubtedly .help to attain 
the objectives of dispersal of industries and 
their further strengthening on sound economic 
lines. The existing small scale industrial 
units, which arc quite ill-managed, should be 
brought under the fold of industrial estate 
programmes by suitably developing an ideal 
blend of small scale and large scale units so 
that the infra-structure facilities could be made 
available to them on easier and better terms. 
All the subsidiary policies of the banks relating 
to industrial development will remain under¬ 
developed if the basic infra-structural facilities 
are not made available to these units. Indige- 
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neous as well imported raw materials should 
be provided to these units on cheaper and 
reasonable rates. They should be put at par 
with the large scale units in supply of imported 
raw materials, so that they could maintain a 
competitive cost of production. The small 
units can not evolve scientific marketing 
techniques on account of their peculiar bar¬ 
gaining and financial capacities. The State 
Industries Corporation .should provide maxi¬ 
mum help in this direction. Most of the 
industrial estates could not function unhampe¬ 
red on account of absence of regular demand. 

The industrial estates should be provided 
fillips in producing ancillary items and as a 
rigid policy measure these items should only 
be manufactured by such units, so that they 
could be developed into feeder units. Due 
technical, help in designing, processing, 
drawing .shoidd be extended to these 
units. The industrial estates should be given 
sufficient tax-concessions and should be pro¬ 
vided with attractive incentives so that they 
could achieve tremendous progress in every 
field. 

'The Administrative Reforms Commission 
recommended that the new estates should be 
developed in the vicinity of new industrial 
township with “rudimentary infra-structure 
facilities so that they may themselves develop 
into the nucleus of an industrial township.” 
The ARC further concluded that “industrial 
estates should be designed and managed in 
such a way that they may eventually develop 
into centres of focal points for providing 
common service and testing facilities, consul¬ 
tancy services, technological guidance etc. to 
the local entrepreneurs. Ultimately, they 
may function as the pioneers of new industries 
in the under-developed areas and as torch- 
bearers of new skills in the fields of modern 
and uptodate industrial process.” 

Effective coordination at local levels 
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between the small-scale and large scale 
units should be obtained so that the 
economics of large scale production may 
occur and a favourable fillip is given to 
the scheme of wide dispersal of indtislrics. 
The industrial estates should be developed 
as integral parts of the State plans of 
industrialisation, where an equal opportu¬ 
nity should be given to small scale and large 
scale units to develop and maintain comple¬ 
mentary relationship between the two. An 
industrial estate can be a major tool for 
industrial development including generation of 
employment, in case its planning is made 
to become an integral part of programmes of 
regional development. They should be 
established as a part of a planned wider 
“industrial area.”Dr. Kalyani Bandhopadhyaya 
has rightly emphasised certain broad outlines 
on the basis of which the future policy of 
industrial estates should be evolved. These 
relate to economic principles of industrial 
location, building up of a transport infrastruc¬ 
ture, upgrading the size of units to medium 


and large scale industries, shifting the 
emphasis from heterogenous to functional 
estates to generate skill formation, establishing 
subsidised co-operative industrial estates all 
over the country, (especially in semi urban and 
rural areas) and keeping the initial expendi¬ 
ture low l)y establishing only a few worksheds 
(due to lack ofentrepreneursand skilled labour) 
in rural locations. Instead of providing sheds 
to entrepreneurs on rent the principle of hire 
purchase should be practised. These units 
should be provided with special credit facilities 
and should be extended due priority in supply 
of raw materials and training of workers.* 
The progress achieved is satisfactory and these 
units would have a clean bill of health for 
future expansion provided the hurdles discussed 
above are removed by the industrialists 
and the Governmental agencies at large. 

* Dr. Kalyani Bandhopadhyaya : 

Industrialisation through Industrial Estates : 

A Pattern of Economic Decentralisation. 



PRESSURE GROUPS IN INDIA 

B. M. c:hailaN(;i 


Pressure or interest groups have aho become 
a part of democracy these days, Tticy a^c for¬ 
med by social forces as arc political parties. In 
developed democracies the pressure groups are 
increasing day by day. The developnicnt of 
pressure groups is gciicrnlly regarded as a 
vital element in the.process of political moder¬ 
nisation, in so far as it represents a response to 
increasing functional dillcrentiation and to the 
break down ol traditional type ot autliotity. 
I’lcssure groups also arc to be l(./und in India, 
although perhaps to a lesser degree and in 
different forms from these in Western States. 

Pressure groups can be dcruicd as a formal 
organisatic'ii ot people w ho share one or nifjre 
common aims or concerns and who are trying 
to influence the course ol tvcnls, in particular 
the formation and adiiiini.stratu'n ol public 
policy by government, so as to protect and 
promote their interests. It dillcrs Ironi politi¬ 
cal parties. While political parties arc large 
agencies, the pressure groups are small.. Poli¬ 
tical parties’ main object is to control govern¬ 
ment but pressure groups want to nu'lueiice 
govermneni action in their favour. Political 
parties contested elections but pressuie groups 
inilucnce by other methods as lobbying, pro¬ 
paganda work etc. 

In India, the cverwidening activities of 
government have stimulated the creation and 
consolidation of groups. Tne Congress party 
was itself originally such a group, making a 
whole number of specific demands on the 
British raj, such as in the increase in the num¬ 
ber of Indians recruited to the administrative 
services. When it evolved into a national 
independence movement it sought not only to 
accommodate as many political philosophies as 


possible ; but as many organised groups as 
could be persuaded to give it their support. 
Moreover, as is the way with such movements, 
it fathered its own secondary organisations. 
Since indcpendeuce the opposition parties 
have also formed .such organisations and the 
parlies thc.iiselvcs, during the period when 
opportunities for exercise of governmental 
icsponsi bill ties were usually denied to them, 
were driven into politics of pressure. 

I' oiir main tvpes of pies ure groups may be 
distinguished in the Indian setting. 

Firstly : Special inteiest orgaiiisatimu of recent 
origin representing modern ba.sc» of social and 
economic as.-ociatioii similar to the western 
type sucli as trade unions and i)usiiie.»s groups, 
social vvcliaie. agcncie-i, or youth and women’s 
organisations. I'licsc .‘ipriiii> licun the modern 
centres ol socieiy. IJujiness interests show a 
much stronger tendency to form modern type 
industrial associauons, lornmun.d associations, 
regional association^ and alt Imlia organisa¬ 
tions. In Calcutta, communuy t'cs involving 
business repiescnt itioii, .\lu''luns b longing to 
the Oriental Cliamber ol Comuicrcc, Hindu 
Bengalees of the Bengal National Chaiiiber of 
Commerce and Mara'aus (a trailing caste 
originacini' in Rajasthan) of the Bharat Cham¬ 
ber of Commerce. There are also an Indian 
Chamber of Commerce which has a mixed but 
largely Marwari membership. The largest 
business organisation is the Federation of 
Indian Chambers of Commerce and Industries, 
which represents forty thousand firms and has 
a very effective central oQicc at New Delhi. 
The kinds of pressures exerted by the business 
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interests arc extremely varied. The associa¬ 
tions take part in joint consultative bodies and 
occasionally lobby M. Ps ; but a greater 
effort is devoted to bringing influence u> 
bear on (he planning commission, the econo¬ 
mic ministers and the various licensing bodies. 
From them the business men seek the maxi¬ 
mum govcrri'iieiit aid and protection and the 
minimum govenuneiit intcrferencr. in some 
respects they are in a strong position, ince 
they can both withhold infoimation essential 
to the public authorities and refuse to co¬ 
operate in the impleiiicntation of the plans. 
They also have considerable inlluenre in the 
Congress j)arty at various levels, vvhirh has 
been heavily (.lependent on business contribu¬ 
tions to its fiimls ; Imt some of the bu^incss- 
coinmmiiiies pariieuiaaly in the Wester i areas 
are now going to support the, SvvaMntra 
parly. 

Industrial workers arc also welt organised 
groups, but many of tlicm aie still peasant, 
in their mentality and behaviour and conse¬ 
quently heavily dependent upon outside 
leadership. ihrst trade union was formed 
brlore World War 1. Under influence (>f the 
Congress parly (tie All India T rade Union 
Congress was cstainislrcd in l920 Init by iy29 
it had fallen under communist control. In 
1948 the (-luiigrcss torincJ u new organisation, 
The tndian \ational Trade Union Congress, 
but its reluctance to take strike action as a con- 
seciucncc of the presence of business men in 
the Congress tended to limit its attractiveness. 
When the Socialist party defected from the 
Congress in 1948 it established another Trade 
Union centre. I'he non-cumrnunist Marxist 
parties have also organised a federation. In 
all cases however the unions themselves are 
only partially integrated in the Federation to 
which they belong, the leadership of which is 
all to clearly a political arm of one party or 
another. The most effective unions arc those 


based on local firms. Although poorly 
hnanced and under outside leadership, they 
can be extremely vocal in their demands and 
militant in their method. 

Student organisations also arc counted as 
pressure groups. They arc the Student Con¬ 
gress and (he communist dominated Student 
federation. They take up Iroth University 
and wider issues, but have little control over 
the behaviour of their members and suppor¬ 
ters, who have succeeded in utterly disorgani¬ 
sing a considerable number or Indian Univer¬ 
sities. 

Secondly, those organizations representing 
traditional social relationships, such as caste 
and religious groups, have provided a far 
more fertile field for pressure group activities. 

I radirionally caste associations were primarily 
concerned w'iih the behaviour of their own 
members and with the preservation of distinc¬ 
tive caste practices. They arc predominantly 
lo'^al, non-poHtical and often hardly visible. 
Hut caue is a highly adaptive structure, and 
modern mnlti-fnnctional, and, often statewide 
caste associations have emerged in response to 
social, political and economic change. Their 
membership is purely voluntary and il.eir 
leadership sometimes elective. Many of to¬ 
day’s powerful caste associations originated in 
the desire for upward social mobility on the 
part of economically prospering castes with a 
low ritual status. Their activities were 
greatly siirnulaied, during the british Raj by 
registration of caste status in census documents. 
I'o-day, although still very much concerned 
with ritual status, they tend to concentrate on 
achieving more material benefits for their 
members, e. g. places in the civil service and 
in educational institutions. They also provide 
a variety of service and welfare functions and 
some have even transformed themselves into 
joint stock companies owing plantations, mills, 
banks, schools, hospitals, hotels and news¬ 
papers. Examples of this type of pressure 
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groups is Nadar Caste Association. The power 
of caste associations, however is being fre¬ 
quently undermined by economic differentia¬ 
tion among its members, whi-'h inhibits it 
from adopting a consisttnt p 'lili- al policy The 
Nadar caste association, lor instance, which 
advised its members to vote Congress in early 
1950, made no attempt to inHuence their votes 
in subsequent general elections. 

Tribal peoples, who nuoiber sixty million, 
have also become susceptible to pressure group 
organisation ; but they are far mtire likely to 
form separate political parties or, .ts iu the 
case the tribal peoples of Assam .md Nagaland 
secessionist groups. 

Liuguislir groups are sometime very well 
organised and have also taken a very prominent 
pan in Indian political life ; but .such groups 
are coui|iaratively ephemeral, (ending to sub- 
ude into in.ictivity once ilicir specific demands 
have been s.atisfied, wheilier through the 
creation of a linguistic sta'c or otherwise. 

In tlie third category vve can put anti- 
Lonslitution organisation such as R. S. S,, 
Shivseria Muslims luanjlisli and Naxalites. 
Hinduism despite its div'crsity and lack of 
.nternal organisation has [uoduced one of the 


most powerful, and some say sinister, 
pressure groups of all, the Rastriya Swayatn- 
sevak Sangh { RSS ), which boasts a member¬ 
ship of one million. Same type of organisation 
is I he imistiin maii jlisli also. Naxalitc episodes 
ai e, of course —cx.implcs of revolutionary 
rather than of pressure group activities. And 
the hast typr ol organisations representing the 
(idiidhian idea—logical heritage—such as the 
Sarva Seva Sanrh, the main agency of the 
‘Suvi'daya movement, whoso outstanding 
activity 1 . the bhoodanyagna movement. 
These groups are organized by the two great 
fiuiiis, Viiioh.i lihav'e and J, P, Narayan* 
(iaiidiii Innisi lf [iriividcd the dements of a 
picssiiro group-, thnoiy when he .said ; ‘Banish 
the ide.i oi the cajiture of power and you will 
be able to guide power and keep it on the 
right path and it is obvious that the commu¬ 
nity devidnpmitit sdictnc and Tanchayati 
K.jj vvere inspired liy notions ol decentralisa¬ 
tion most prevalent among the Candhian 
groujis. 

The growth of the pressure groups is very 
partial in Intha. Wliat is clear, however is 
that the Indian |)ohtical .system has not yet 
devc loped to a point where groups are 
prcpired to rccj.’nia* any rules of the game. 
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One ol thr Idckadaisica) traits of modern 
education is tlic deplorably low status enjoyed 
by the Teachtrs at all levels. Though every 
one- including the Government—knows that 
it is the teachers who can make or rnar educa¬ 
tion, very little has been done to raise their 
status academically, cconotnically and socially. 
Education will continue to he in the doldrums 
so long as the vast ai my of teachers remain 
disgruntled and frustrated. In ilie days of 
yore, the teacher was the friend, philosopher 
and guide to his stinleiUs. Society itself had 
accorded him a unique place. Nowadays 
things have changed—changed h'r the Wfitsc. 
Hardly a person at present willingly enfeis the 
teaching proffs,^ion with a genuine '/<*al to 
shape the destinies of thoinands of studen's. 
It is again impossible to aitribute this sorry 
state of aflairs to any sin de factor. 

A major prolrlein facing the educational 
world of today is, how to get dedicated 
teachers. It is increasingly realised that the 
problem of hiiildings, equipment, legislation, 
adniinistraii an and finance arc not of such 
fundamental importance as the world wide 
dearth nf w’eli-qualified teachers, professionally 
and academically. The quality, competence 
and character of teachers undoubtediy 
influence the entire educational system, 
including the students—the votaries of know¬ 
ledge. The paucity of competent teachers is 
now more keenly felt than ever before because 
of an un prcccdcntcd expansion of education at 
all levels. The ‘educational explosion’ that is 
taking place at present, though very welcome, 
has created a number of hydra-headed prob¬ 
lems. There is however a wrong notion that 
any one can teach. Many believe wrongly 


that teaching demands no special knowledge 
or skill. Perhaps the expression ‘square pegs' 
in round holes’ today applies appropriately to 
both students and teachers. How to attract a 
significant proportion of the talented men and 
women in schools and colleges to die teaching 

profession is the greatest challenge facing 
modern education. 

It should however be remembered that 
both the teachers and government have to 
make ceaseless cflorts to raise the economic, 
social and proTssinnal status of the teaching 
community. lire teacher should acquaint 
himself with both academic discipline and real 
scholarship. Mowadays unfortunately philis- 
tines are entering the teaching profession and 
as such education has become more a business 
than a mission with a social purpose. In 
these days ol mass education, the teachers 
should he prepared to assume not only the 
additional responsibilities in teaching and 
guidance, hut also the innumerable problems 
arising in dealing with the adolescents. 
Student turbulence is the order of the day. 
Hardly a day passes without turmoil, squabbles 
and ghcraos in one college or other. Educa¬ 
tional institutions remain closed for moi-ths 
together. I'hc students arc the worst sufferers, 
but teachers arc helpless. Mounting indisci¬ 
pline in educational institutions is partly due 
to overcrowded classes. The teachers are 
unable to control a class of 80 to 100 students, 
who differ vastly in their intelligence and 
family background. The net result of all 
these is that there is a continuous deteriora¬ 
tion in the teacher-pupil relationship. There 
is little scope to educate the child in accor¬ 
dance with his age, aptitude and ability. How 
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can education function well in an unacademic 
atmoiphere ? 

No wonder, the world of teachers lias 
become a world of indifference. They hardly 
possess technical efficiency, knowledge of the 
methods used in teaching and skills in apply¬ 
ing them. The teachers of today hardly study 
the educational problems, let alone other 
problems. The necessary reforms in education 
should be brought about by the educationists 
themselves so that it can be tailored to meet 
the needs of the day. 

The teacher must possess that indefinable, 
but recognisable combination of characteristics 
known as “personality” which really iniluenccs 
the attitudes and behaviour the students ; 
apart from enriching his own tractntjg ability. 
"I'he teacher must jjosscss huth, enthusiasm, 
the power to encourage and stimnhitc. He 
should realise that his work is a plo^essi^n, a 
vocation and a pricsiiiood. l eaching is a 
profession with special liistinction ai'd every¬ 
one is not fitted lor u. liic preent deplorable 
condition of the teaching profe'ii.on reminds 
one the saying of CJst ar Wilde, '‘Everybody 
who is incapable of le.irniug has taken to 
teaching.” 

We cannot rai.e ilie icachci s rutus until 
and unless we ameliorate his material condi¬ 
tion. In almost every country in the world 
today teachers are under-paid, undcrtraincd 
and in short supply. I’his is so because Covern- 
mcnls and peoples do not show any regard 
to education. Teaching is no longer a 
1 ucrativc job. Ibis is perhaps the main 
reason why the best “students” do not take 
up the teaching profession when they finish 
their courses. Materialism still dominates our 
society. Salary and status go together. No 
wonder, a teacher with a low salary is looked 
down upon by society. It is strange to 
know how an elementary school teacher is 
paid less than a peon in the L. I. C. Office ! 


VVe talk very highly of the teaching profession 
but do very little to improve it. Nowadays, it 
is the organised pressure groups that arc able 
to fulfil their demands. Teachers are not well 
organised and their genuine grievances go 
unnoticed by the government and the public. 
It may be that adeijuatc remuneration and 
reasonable conditions of service by themselves 
do not bring about higher status, but by mak¬ 
ing it possible for teachers to lead a fuller life 
economically and socially, they automatically 
affect their position. Money is essential not 
only to keep the wolf away from the door, but 
also to develop one’s potentialities. Even the 
best system of education is bound to fail, if 
the teachers do not put their licst iii their 
profession ; and they aic not likely to do so 
unless they arc vvcll-paid and wcll-trcalcd. 

rcaclKis slujuld aim at maintaining high 
profcsaional standaids. It is a matter of gtcat 
regret that in some ummiies, umcIici's train¬ 
ing IS almost rion-cxistcnt. d here is no denying 
the fact that profesdi iia' standards have fallen 
to a low ebb in rri ent years. Ruikin main¬ 
tained tliat [uofessions were held in high 
cslet.ni when mcinbeis were capable of scll- 
saciilice ; when duty s'^^ved ends other than 
sell interc..t. Apart from increasing the 
material conditions ol llit teachers, elforts 
should also be made to step up library and 
other facilities to help raise piofcssional status 
and standards. rht.rc should be adequate 
opportunities for those teachers who possess 
very high professional qualifications. For 
instance, there is no point in keeping a Fh. D. 

holder in an affiliated college, lor he is more 
useful at the University. 

Teachers should also enjoy considerable 
amount of freedom. Most people do not 
welcome freedom, they fear it. Some teachers 
have been given freedom to teach what tlicy 
think best, in the way that seems best to them, 
but they have refused to accept the responsibi- 
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lity of making decisions. The pedagogues 
have ceased to be the dcmogogucs in their 
own field ! Outsiders tell them what books to 
buy, what syllabus to follow, what to teach 
and how to teach it, but teachers arc always 
indifTcreiU to all these ! If the teachers arc 
to be free, they must accept tlie. responsibility 
that goes with it. Kiiowli dgc, understanding, 
courage responsibility and integrity will 
certainly give greater beer Dm and siatns 

Teachers of today di) not a[>peat like a 
“we group”. Unity ciiiioiig them is t onspicii- 
ous by its absence. It looks as if tlie teaching 
profession is a divided profession. Lrclntcrs 
in colleges have little contact with tl c tcachi rs 
in higher secund^iry schools, and the latter 
have little contact with ie.^ichcrs in high 
schools. And the elen.cnlaiy sciiool teachcis 
live in their own world ! If the (taching pro¬ 
fession is a house divided against itself, how- 
can teachers rcdrcs.s tiieir g* nai ■ grievances? 

What is obnoxious is the recent icndcncy 
to engage tcacheis in non-edwcational work 
which greatly reduces their status. U is 
futile to aim at betterment of academic 
standards with teachers who remain a discon¬ 
tented and frustrated lot. They are not to 
be blamed solely for this sad slate of affiiirs, 
for w'hat they demand is not a mere increase 


in their emoluments but freedom to attend to 
their academic work without interruptions 
from outside forces. The elementary school 
teachers must bc relieved of the responsibility 
of implementing the midday meals scheme and 
a lot ol non-educational work. What is 
deplorable i> the fact that teachers in schools 
are often c* iiipelled to collect funds from the 
public. 'I he recent addition to their non- 
cducatioiial assignments is the sale of raffle 
tickets. No wonder the teachers are made to 
live in an unacademic atmosphere in which 
there is little scope for personality develop- 
n cut. 

In a book writ>en a few years ago in 
hi^gland, .). Vs’. Robertson .Scott declared, “In 
hamlets I know best, the standard-bearers of 
progress, civilization, cvoh.ti ai, well-being, 
the high-life, better living, true religion—call 

it what you like.have been, without 

doubt, teachers at the schools.” The teachers 
should know that teaching is somethitrg more 

than a profession.it is a mission primarily 

meant for the younger generation. There is, 
said Matthew Arnold, something grand in 
being occupied on a purpose which you 
recognise as being great. He was talking 
about the teaching piofession. 
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Backwardncis by itself is no de-mrrit, it is 
often there because of external factors, and 
not because of inherent incapacity for growth. 
The Minister for Planning pointed out the 
other day that the State governments had 
neglected some of the priority programmes, 
mentioning the shortfalls in social infrastruc¬ 
ture in particular. The performance of the 
State governments in many a field is certainly 
open to question. In the same way the record 
of the Central Ministries lias int been bright. 
In state planning much deoended on Centre- 
Statc relations, a brief anaiy is of which is 
attempted. 

Willi the regional integration of States in 
1956, a growing concern was felt by every 
Stale to resort to pl.inniug. States h ive had 
the legacies of regional ha^kwardness and 
undcvelopmeiit. During the las< 20) ears, the 
politics of economic (development ennfr'-ed the 
policy and weak, neil tlie regional integration 
of a State. InipiiCjiions of tiic policy pursued 
have been rcflcctcO in the poor pcit(M..:aiur of 
economic activities particularly ai the district 
level. Consequently a large section of the 
people in a State was deprived of even a les- 
peciable and reasonable living and that has 
given good scope for tlie study of the economic 
periphery in a State. Out Mine Minister 
remarked in the Intcrnalional Seminar on 
“Imperialism, Independence and Social 'Prans- 
forrnation in the Contemporary world” that all 
people shaied the life and aspirations of the 
country, only a microscopic minority sought 
the right of self determination. If we shift 
this political philosophy to the economic field, 
it means that a few pockets of the country and 
a few persons in our society enjoy the affluence. 


This gives a challenge to the regional develop¬ 
ment and State planning. M. G. Kutty 
defines regional planning as an indication “in 
broad quantitative and (jualitafivc terms of an 
outline for tIic spatial and temporal organisa¬ 
tion, po[)ulation and socio-economic activity” 
consistent with “regional objectives of harmo¬ 
nious physical giowili, optimum use and deve¬ 
lopment of resources, and of planned nrbani- 
.sation with due reg.ard to (he objectives of the 
national pt.ins ! 

Ifis'oiicallyj regional development began 
to receive atienlion in the western countries 
in the 19 >0s on welfare considerations. The 
need then felt was t 

Mass unempi lyment and distress in the 
depressed reg onj in I h K. and U. S. A. 
riic So idi of Italy was by-passed in the 
conr'-’: oi ecoiiomic development ; 

ii) Devrlopin nt ot natural resources, later 
on added Liri).ia growth and industrial 
lor Kion ; 

iil) To relievt; distujs 'p ^verty in depre¬ 
ssed or backward regions, 
iv) Alcliopolitan regions. 

Signiheant advance has been made since 
then. But constraints o! regional develop¬ 
ment do come in the way of rapid growth. 
A sohuion to the jirobicni is compromise and 
regional-balanced development m gradual 
course. This approach can equally apply to 
state planning m India. 

State Disparities 

Regional imbalances arc the corollary of 
regional disparities in natural resource endow¬ 
ments, climatic conditions and several other 
factors. When the disparities grow wide, they 
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lead to expletive situations. Moreover, they 
have the cumulative impact on early start of 
industrial development and its further motnen- 
•tum. In succession, induced investment 
grows spontaneously and many projects spring 
up. Maharashtra and Andhi.i were shaken 
up by the regional feelings of Maiathwada, 
Vidarhh, and Tclengana rcsreclivelv. All 
this is tlie nattiral niitconie ol the growth 
theory. 

In the present context of Indian policy, 
that is an outdated approach. Since indusmal 
growiii alone cannot lead to the. desired objec¬ 
tives ol social jublii e. A strategy for achieving 
a balanced develouincnt ensnics social justue 
and encoitrages cicativc young talents of the 
country. A dual economy should be developed 
as early as possiirle. 

Even then we can not shut our eyes to 
explore the glaring disparities between States 
of India on certain lioni . '1 Iit;,c indicatois 

categorise St.ttes of India as developed -ind 
backwani ; .as such all Statc.s arc not equally 
developed and rcgion.il imbalances do appear. 
The probleiM of imbalance is highly complex 
and dillcrcnce'. in development arise out of 
various lactois in economic activities. 

liihar, Madliya Pradesh and Orissa arc 
classilicd as industrially backward areas quali¬ 
fying for special treatment by way of incen¬ 
tives arid assistance inspite ot large (lenlral 
investments. 'Ihe group included for the 
special treatment arc Aiullira Pradesh, Assam, 
Jammu and Kashmir and Nagaland, West 
Bengal joined this gfotip^^by viitue ol spccul 
considerations of border trouble and political 
conflicts. 

Empirical Analysis 

It is obvious that some ol the States are 
growing fast while others are laggiftg behind. 

A race in the field of State development 
through Stale planning is noticed. The policy 
programmes and thdr execution’ speak in 


degrees of the succc.sscs of respective States in 
various directions. There may b« many 
inherent drawbacks of one type or another 
but they can be also compensated by other 
potentialities inherited by the States. A vicious 
circle of poverty perpetuates and .semi- 
stagnat.cy is nor broken, the outcome is appa¬ 
rent that a paiticular state possesses all symp¬ 
toms of backwardness. Let us examine the 
issue of 81.110 o'i.sparitie.s by certain indica¬ 
tors. 

Income per Capita : 

As given in table No. 1, Punjab Rs, 576 
( lii Jicsl ) heads the let followed by Maha¬ 
rashtra. Ciijrat and Tamilnadu at the topr 
level, wherras Bihar Rs. 272 ( lowest ), U. P. 
Orissa, Madl'.ya Pradesh stand at the lowest. 
It show's that the Slat. “ which developed cer¬ 
tain growth points, cluster industries around 
them. External economics supported the 
growth of such centres. Once the economy 
gets it.s momentum it feeds on its past efforts. 
Income increasing processes multiply and 
accelerate economic growth. The develop¬ 
ment of the infrastructure induces further 
investments. 

Urban population : 

It is highest in Madras 28.33% followed by 
Tamilnadu 26.69% and Gujarat 25.77% at the 
upper level. The |.,ull and push factors 
attract rural population towatds urban 
centres. 

Literacy : 

The so-callcd developed States have a 
greater percentage of literate population. In 
Tamilnadu, literacy percentage is 36.4%, 
Gujarat 36.2% Maharashtra 35.1% and so on ; 
at the other end is Raja.stban 18%, M. P. 
20.5% IJ.P. 20,7%. Kerala is an 
exception. 55.1%. Literacy and income per 
capita are in direct relation to one another, 
higher the literacy, higher is the income per 
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capita. Urbanisation trend also falls in the 
same line. 

Growth : 

It is directly related with the investment 
per capita in a State. In this field, Punjab 
invests Rs. 258, Gujarat 244, Maharashtra 10; 
on the other side, U. P. 126, M. P. 183. 
Actually growth rate goes up on a cumulative 
basis. Income increasing and income absor¬ 
bing processes are very active in developed 
States. 


The above indicators explain the facts that 
areas/regions/states which had picked up eco¬ 
nomic progress in the past, supersede the 
lagging counterparts, with the result that 
regional imbalances are perpetuated. The 
problem belore us is how to speed up the 
progress of the lagging partners. Polarisation 
of income din'ercntials on long term basis 
invites economic tensions of far-reaching 
nature wlii- h ultimately end into economic 
upheavals ; 


TABLi:—1 

LF.VELS OF l^EVEI.OPMRXT AND RATES Oi’ GROWTH 


States 

Per capita 
income in 

Rs.at current 
prices 

1964-60 

"o of 

urban 

population 

Literacy 

Investment 
under 3 plans 

State 

Maharashtra 

524 

28.22 

.35.1 

210 

Tarnilnadu 

416 

26.69 

36.4 

165 

Gujarat 

429 

25.77 

36.2 

224 

W. Bengal 

381 

94 45 

34.5 

112 

Punjal) 

576 

20.13 

28.8 

288 

K erala 

370 

15.11 

55.1 

287 

Mysore 

3S2 

22.33 

29.8 

211 

Andhra Pradesh 

406 

17.44 

28.6 

17? 

Assam 

394 

76.69 

24.6 

177 

Rajasthan 

4U0 

16.28 

18.1 

217 

M. P. 

387 

14.29 

‘20.5 

183 

U. P. 

288 

12.85 

20.7 

I2o 

Orissa 

304 

().32 

25.2 

189 

Bihar 

272 

8.43 

21.8 

136 

INDIA 

422 

17.97 

28,3 

180 


Source : V. Nath : Regional Development in Indian Planning Economic & Political Weekly, 
Vol. V, No. 3, 4 and 5, Annual Number, January, 1970, p. 247. 
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Regional Phinning : 

The concept of regional economic coopera¬ 
tion is no longer a distant dream and although 
it is far from being realised, the foundations 
arc in the process of being laid. Much more 
remains to be done in the development of 
better communications, common institutions, 
commodity agreements, regional preferences 
and plan harmonization.- There is no reason 
to oppose the concept of regional integration 
at intra and inter State level. The applica¬ 
tion of this concept is the handmaid of politi¬ 
cal intricacies. 

Awareness of regional clevciopmcnt prob¬ 
lems has existed among the planners since the 
beginning of planning. A reference for redu¬ 
cing disparities was made in the very Fiist 
Plan document. Successive Five Year Plans 
have indicated the dispersal of industiies and 
other economic activities away from large 
cities. The Third Five Year Plan contained a 
chapter on balanced regional development. 
In the Fourth l ive Year Plan, there is refe¬ 
rence also to development of backward areas 
under State plans and a provision of Rs. 50 
crores has been earmarked in the State Plan 
outlays for the pm pose. 

The regional development plan was pre¬ 
pared by the Town and Country Planning 
Organisation and emphasised on five zones in 
the Third Plan ; the zoncs-^ are : 

The Darnodar Valley 
I'hc Dandakaranya Project 
d'hc Rchand Region. 

The Rajasthan Canal Area 
The Bhakra-Nangal Region. 

Recently, the Planning Commission’s indi- 
cision had held up detailed studies of a 
Rs. 8300 crores—12 year regional development 
plan for the South-East Resource Region, 
comprising 26 districts of Madhya Pradesh, 
Orissa, Bihar, West Bengal and Uttar Pradesh. 
This region produces 75% of the country’s 


mineral output in value, is endowed with 90% 
of the coal reserves and 80% of the iron ore, 
it has 89% of the nation’s manganese deposits, 
not to speak of the substantial quantities of 
other mineral deposits, including 60% of the 
atomic elements. Its hydcl power potential is 
estimated to yield 4217 megawats of power, 
besides an unlimited scope for the development 
of thermal power.'* The waters of the Krishna 
and the Narbada are to be tapped in regional 
cooperation. I'he linkages among adjoining 
states arc the basic foundations of regional 
objectives. The regional cooperation is to be 
integrated from inter-State level to a district 
level. Isolation is a retarding factor to Stale 
planning on perspective considerations. 

Preparation of State plans at the national 
level is a very important planning process ; a 
total expenditure on the State Plans formed 
about half of total public sector expenditure in 
the First Three Plans. But the importance of 
State level planning has also had the effect of 
equating regional planning will) it. Any way 
it can be deduced that policies foi icgioual 
development and preparation of development 
plans for regions with special problems or 
promise, that is, backward regions, metropoli¬ 
tan regions, river valleys or otiicr resources 
development regions, have not received the 
attention that they deserve in a big country 
like India. 

Regional Planning has to be more con¬ 
cerned with the dynamics of economic growth, 
and the spatial dispersal of such growth over 
the region. Particularly, in the Indian situa¬ 
tion where purposive national economic plan¬ 
ning permeates almost every sector of 
economic activity. Regional planning is 
therefore not only a matter of balances of 
growth of urban settlement in physical or 
geographical sense over the regions ; it ii also 
equally, if not more, concerned with what may 
be called the broad spatial and temporal dis- 
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tribution of economic activities of all kinds 
over geographical regions. This points to the 
need for a very close and intimate inter¬ 
disciplinary activity of the geographers, econo¬ 
mists, resource specialists, engineers, sociolo¬ 
gists and a number of other such disciplines in 
the service of regional planning. ’ 

Dualism in regional approach—physical 
and human—is basic. Regionalism reveals not 
only regional conciousness but also a frame 
work for collecting information about areas 
and a body of administration.'’ In the 13. K. 
the frame work of regional planning consti¬ 
tutes the following objectives.- 

(1) Tn make full use of cconurnio resources 
of all regions in the country ami there¬ 
by to raise lire level of economic 
growth. 

(2) Public investment centres round 
‘growth points’ which become self- 
sustaining. 

(3) Regional Planning councils and Plan¬ 
ning boards are instituted. 

(4) Proper implementation, 
f rame supplements 

(5) Modern Industrial stiuclure 

(6) Mobility of populations. 

(lentrally j)lanned economics ( Soviet Russia 

and Yugoslavia ) add. 

(7) Establishment ot ‘Sevnar-Khozy’ 
( regional economic council ). 

(8) Regional dcccntralizatioji of planning 
and administration. 

Regional Aspects : 

rticrc arc very many aspects which form 
the part of regional development of area 
( region ) state. A short analysis of each helps 
in understanding the regional issues of a state 
or states. 

Investment Pattern : 

The Planning Commission has laid empha¬ 
sis on expansion of social services and infra¬ 
structure facilities, agricultural improvement. 


development of irrigation etc. in the backward 
areas, in order to reduce their handicap for 
development. Expenditure on these activities 
is included primarily under State plans, central 
investment has been mainiv in large projects in 
industry, transport, communication etc. 

Industry : 

The following factors whicli influence the 
location of a productive economic establish¬ 
ment ate : 

1. Transport cost. 

2. The availability of land, labour and 
c.apital. 

d. The supply of raw materials. 

4. The adrtpjatc source of power. 

5. Proximity and the size of the market. 

6. The supply of components. 

7. Use of by-products. 

8. The ethos of an area. 

9. Government policy. 

A ‘Pull policy’—mirasrrncturc and multiplier 
elTer*. 

A ‘Push policy’—Higher cost, financial incen¬ 
tives, a large leakage, under¬ 
utilised areas. 

As for <-.xample. in Giijaiat, growth with 
social jiuticc is the guide line of the industrial 
policy. Balanced development of regions with 
particular stress on backward areas is one of 
llie major objectives of the policy. The 
(dovernment provides various concessions for 
rapid industrial development of the State. 

Industrial centres have mostly grown round 
the metronolitan ren»res and key cities. In 
this regard, the Pande Committee Study 
Group suggested dispersal of industries to a 
few selected backward districts in a backward 
state. The Wanchoo Study Group suggested 
the provision of fiscal and financial incentives 
to be given to industries in backward areas. 
In the la t budget, price incentives were given 
in backward areas, but the result has been very 
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discouraging for want of infrastructwrc in such 
areas. This is the first need. 

West Bengal lagged behind in the consumer 
industries sector, whereas there is potential 
market and ample scope for new investment. 
Pun jab is the most flourishing state because of 
the development of small scale industries. 

Infrastructure : 

Transport: Koixds and railways can help to 
create a new wealth of industry in a re;’ion. 
They invite a mild industrial revolution. A 
crash programme of rural road construction is 
badly needed. Road development work in 
Haryana is progressing fast since the Fourth 
Plan was launched. And the Haryana Govern¬ 
ment decided to connect every village with a 
metalled road by 1975, whereas the national 
projection is within 6 miles of every village by 
19S1. In the words of Mr. G. Subramaiiiam, 
Planning Minister, to cut down the time lag 
between piovision of funds and execution of 
projects, an integrated and regional approach 
to road transport development is relevant. 
Transport bottlenecks are a serious constraint 
on the economic life in the region. It applies 
with greater force to a backward state plan¬ 
ing. 

Cretlit Planning : The Nationalised Banks 
are accorded the pride of place today. It is to 
be ensured in credit allocation that backward 
regions should be put on priority basis. And 
measures should be taken to check the outflow 
of funds from backward areas by adopting a 
crash programme ol branch expansion in the 
rural areas. Other credit institutions should 
cllicicntly manage to cater to the credit needs 
oi the region. 1 his is the main responsibility 
of the Lead Bank Scheme. Regional credit— 
deposit ratio is an important tool and that 
should be boosted up in backward areas of a 
State.Credit planning can be coordinated 
with other areas of development and has to be 
closely integrated with the special institutions. 


Employmeot: The migration of people 
from villages to towns in search of cmplovmcnt 
has accelerated the growth of urban popula¬ 
tion. Whereas adequate facilities and services 
for the increase of urban population are not 
available. The industrial employment 
strategy will be implemented through the 
village and small scale industrial sector. In 
the past, main emphasis centred round the 
large scale sector, which resulted in the dis¬ 
placement of the small scale sector. Shortages 
and surpluses of stalT arise due to lack of 
proper manpower planning. 

Crash programmes of rural development 
works should be launched vigorously to solve 
this malady of growing unemployment involv¬ 
ing more than 20 million persons. Special 
attention is being paid to the schemes of self- 
employed engineers and technicians. Moder¬ 
nisation of agriculture reserves the potentiali¬ 
ties of absorbing surplus labour to a certain 
extent as envisaged in Gujarat planning. 

It is understood that the States which 
registered a high employment rate also wit¬ 
nessed a high rale of unemployment. The 
incidence of unemployment is highest in West 
Bengal 2.62% and lowest in Rajasthan 0.34% 
with regard to urban unemployment. The 
development of social infrastructure is much 
needed to minimise migration trend from 
rural to urban centres. 

Urbanisation ; 

During the period 1963-69, interim deve¬ 
lopment plans for 40 cities were completed. 
They provided nece.ssary guidelines to check 
and correct the evils of growing urbanisation. 
According to present projections, the urban 
population is expected to increase from 79 
million in 1961 to nearly 152 million in 1981. 
The number of towns with a population of 
50000 and above is likely to increase from 250 
in 1961 to 536 in 1981. Regional studies and 
planning have to be related to this prospect. 
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The situation in regard to growth of popula¬ 
tion in metropolitan centres, particularly of 
Calcutta and Bombay is already so difficult as 
to make it almost a law and order problem. 
There it needs decongestion or dispersal of 
population. But how ? It is a challenge to 
regional aspects of State planning aligned with 
the national planning. The social and econo¬ 
mic costs of servicing large concentrations of 
population arc prohibitive. The question of 
purposive deployment of population over 
space though at the disposal of the people and 
the government assumes a note of dire urgency. ' 
Administration : 

Centre-periphery integration includes 
maximisation of economic welfare for (he 
people as a whole. Economic linkage between 
States and the Nations needs to be adopted in 
regional aspects and it achieves ttir balance of 
power between all concctncd bodies. Two 

bodies as in the TJ- K. arc to be set up at the 
State level. 

1. Regional Econornie Planning Gnuncil 

2. Regional Planti ng Hoard. 

A Di.strict Regional Planning Committee 
should function to formulate a district plan. 

It is proposed that a single ministry of Regio¬ 
nal Economic Plai.niiig may Iil’ urojecicd at 
any suitable date. Jvcononne progn li in 19503 
and early 1960s was more rapid in the deve¬ 
loped states than in less developed one?. 
According to Friedmann and Alonso, the 
regional developmei t issue is particularly 
important in the earty stages of economic 
development when the tendency for concen¬ 
tration of development in the core areas is 
strong and when political pressures exerted by 
the peripheral regions for diversion of develop¬ 
ment to them create tensions. The issue 
becomes less important in matured economies, 
because the ‘spread effects* from the core 
regions are strong, regional differences in 
location costs and welfare get reduced and the 
dominant spatial interactions arc between 


system of cities, Myrdal also supports that 
the spread effects arc stronger than the 'back 
wash effects’ in mature economics, and regional 
disparities in development tend to be reduced 
in them. He is the exponent of a free market 
policy in regional economics. 

Conclusions : 

1. Intensive survey of a Slate is a pre¬ 
requisite. 

2. A rc-oricntalion of investment pattern 
is much desired. 

?i. .Social infrastructure should be expan¬ 
ded. 

4. U rbanisatlon trend needs to be checked. 

5. Di.strict Planning .should be encouraged. 
(>. Linkage model between (’entre, State, 

Region area is to be adopted. 

7. Effective regional administrative 
b xIrs should be formed. 

8. Dtcentrali-sation trend is to be pre- 
fcri cd. 

2. Delay defeats the purpose of regional 
balanced development. 
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Current Affairs 


Other Solar Systems in the Universe 

Space exploration is carried out with the 
hope that something will be discovered in 
some other planet or satellite that will be use¬ 
ful to the humans of the I'iarth. Objects like 
valuable minerals, precious stones or, may he, 
forms of life. Some people think that other 
planets of our solar system or of similar solar 
systems belonging to other suns or stars, may 
have chemicals or living organisms like what 
we have in this world. American astronomers, 
particularly, have been looking into every far 
corner of the limitless space in order to find 
some evidence of the possibility ol some sort of 
life in some other distant planet, “The Ame¬ 
rican Reporter” published an acci. unt of an 
astronomical discovery by use of an ll-rnetcr 
wide radio telescope at Kitt Peak in Arizona” 
■which focussed “on huge cloud formations in 
a galaxy called M,33. They proved to be 
clouds of carbon monoxide.” M. 33 is simi- 
lai (o the Milky Way, of whicli our solar 
system is a minute part, in many ways. 

“The prfscncc of carbon monoxide suggests 
that M. 33 galaxy is undergoing the same 
turbulent changes as the Milky Way. Scientists 
suspect that the carbon monoxide is debris 
left by the collisions of more complex chemi¬ 
cals like ammonia and formaldehyde.” 

“Astronomers hav'e discovered aiumotua 
and formaldehyde in abundanre in the Milky 
Way galaxy. These two chemicals, thought 
to be the basic building blocks of life, once 
came together to form the earth’s atmosphere 
and its oceans.” 

“This is the first time that carbon rnono- 
jude has been discovered beyond the Milky 
Way, M. 33 is located about 1*5 million light 


years from the center of the Milky Way. One 
light year is the distance a ray of light travels 
in a year. The speed of light is 297600 kilo- 
inetcis in a second,” 

The scientists have found in this discovery 
evidence that at hast another galaxy in the 
universe is like the Milky Way and also that 
there is carbon in many other galaxies. Carbon 
is (he back substance out of which living forms 
evolve. There is therefore nothing in these 
galaxies which prevents the development of 
life in them. With suitable physical condi¬ 
tions life similar to w'bat we find on this earth 
could come into existence on other planets 
that arc likely to be there in other galaxies. 

Stoppage of Electric Power Supply 

The position of electric power supply is 
going ftoin bad to worse. As a matter of fact 
power cuts are causing so much harassment 
and loss to the public that unless the govern¬ 
ment can arrange thing.s properly and 
guarantee normal conditions of life to the 
people as far as power, gas and water supply 
are concerned, the public would be justified in 
demanding their removal from power. It will 
be quite natural lor the public to say that if a 
government cannot even organhc such 
ordinary matters as electric supply in a proper 
manner they cannot be considered to be 
dependable and effective and should therefore 
resign so that persons who can guarantee 
results could replace them. Power cuts have 
become too frequent now a days. Sometimes 
power supply is stopped three or four times 
in a .single day and people donot get power for 
five or six hours which result not only in 
discomfort but in loss of hard to get food stuff 
which one keeps in refrigerators. Other 
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valuable and difficult to secure supplies of 
medicines are also spoilt due to sudden and 
unexpected suspension of power supply which 
makes the proper and effective running of 
refrigerators impossible. Air conditioners, 
water heaters, stereo equipment, lifts etc. can¬ 
not be worked and that makes life in the homes 
hotels, hospitals and institutions difficult to 
cany on. In the shops and factories machi¬ 
nery suddenly stop running and that causes 
great loss to the entrepreneurs. \Voik cannot 
l)e planned and carried out and business 
management becomes impossible. Water 
supply, which is obtained with difficulty, 
becomes more difficult to get by stoppage of 
pumps, without whicii water cannot be distri¬ 
buted effectively in the big cities. Many 
people use electrical appliu’iecs for iioning, 
cooking, toasting, washing, «>having etc. and 
they find the power cuts a great obsiruction to 
their habitual way of living. There are hun- 
ij/cds of petrol distribution centres which sell 
penal and diesel oil through electrically 
wpcraled pumps. These pumps lose three 
(ourtlis of their business during the periods of 
power cuts. Most shops ami ic-tauranfs have 
to stop normal business when power cuts 
<"'ci!r, In short the use o' ekcUicity is so 
closely woven into most things that people do 
now a days, that suspension of power supply 
has come to mean the suspension of almost all 
normal every day work in modern society. 
Steady maintenance of power supply is an 
essential part of modern life and all govern- 
inenti should make a note o( that. 

Hengaicc Students Return to Assam 

I After prolonged discussions between repre- 

I sciitativcs of the central governmeut, the 
Assamese administrative officers and the Ben¬ 
gali students who had come away to West 
hcngal from the educational institutions of 
Assam where they had been studying and 
which they had left due to harassment and 


persecution to which they had been subjected 
by the Assamese ; an agreement was even¬ 
tually arrived at by which the Assamese offi¬ 
cials guaranteed full protection and safety to 
the Bengalees who thereafter accepted the 
proposal of returning to their erstwhile places 
of education. When however they were 
settling the final details of their return to 
Assam, last minute disagreements cropped up 
and matters drifted towards the troubled 
waters of distrust and lack of understanding. 
Further talks between the central government 
men and the Assamese officials cleared the 
atmosphere and it was finally settled that the 
Bengalee students would go back to the insti¬ 
tutions where-they had been studying. It now 
only remained for these students to go back to 
Assam finally. VVe hope the Assamese will be 
able to keep their promises of guaranteeing 
safety and security to the Bengalee boys and 
girl*. Much of course will depend on the 
attitude of the central government people 
whom the Assamese dare not alienate. 

Propaganda Speeches by Ministers 

Electioneering means the carrying on of 
intensive ptopagarda in favour of a person or 
a political party with a good mixture of 
adverse criticism of all those who oppose the 
group which engages in the ejection campaign. 
Lies and half-truths abound in electioneering 
pronouncements and nobody takes much 
notice of what truths are uttered for the reason 
(hat these pre-election speeches are assumed to 
be statements made by persons who are under 
no obligation to tell the truth, the whole truth 
and nothing but the truth. Before election 
the candidates arc not responsible to the legis¬ 
lature or to the people to adhere to any rules 
of conduct and they arc free to say what they 
like in order to further their own interests. If 
however the candidate succeeds in being 
elected and becomes an M. P., M. L. A. or 
even a Minister, his responsibilities and moral 
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obligations close down on him from all sides. 
He cannot thereafter misguide the public by 
telling them anything that is not entirely true. 
It becomes his moral and constitutional obliga¬ 
tion to the nation to guide them in the right 
path of thought and action by telling them 
only what is fully true and precisely correct. 
In other words, responsible members of the 
legislatures and the rninistiies cannot t ngage 
in propaganda work with the same abandon 
that they displayed at their pre-chetion lallii's. 
Ministers and members of the legislamres have 
to maintain their attaclimcnt to truth and 
facts in a much more thorough and rigorous 
manner than political parly tub tlminpcrs who 
do propaganda work to achieve an objective 
which IS seldom the propagation of the ethical 
precepts of human life. 

The Prime Minister should he well advised 
to watch the Central :>s well as the States 
ministers when they make spec lies in order to 
lustily their own actions or to create at 
atmosphere in which the governments’ policy 
can easily acquire public support and appro¬ 
bation. For although we have no Ombuds¬ 
men in India who can call ministers and mem¬ 
bers of legislatures to answer charges of acting 


in a manner which is against the best interests 
oi the nation ; the public are conscious enough 
of ihc duties of the public men who assume 
charge of the management of the nation’s 
affairs. If the ministers make statements 
which art incoiicct and misguide the public ; 
ihe icaciinii on the public mind comes sooner 
or later and tiie government, as a whole, begin 
lo ijc discredited in the public eye. Condi¬ 
tions prevailing iu the slate managed industries 
are often painted in luminous colours by the 
government men, including ministers,and arc 
later on found to be exaggerations. Such 
s*aiements do no good to the reputation of the 
persons who make them and eventually react 
harmfully on the popiilaiity of the government. 
Latterly there have been many “take overs” 
arui the failure of tee government to manage 
the smooth continuance of siinplies of essential 
utilities like electricity, water, gas etc. has 
been more pionounccd than ever before. As 
a result government people including ministers 
have taken to propaganda work in order to 
revive the dying faith of the public in the 
government. At times they over do things 
and their speeches do more harm than good to 
the goveinuienls’ reputation. 







THE REPORT OF THE GOVERNOR’S COMMITTEE 


N. S. 

The Governors’ Committee which was 
ronstituled in November, 1970 by the Presi¬ 
dent of India' for studying and formulating 
the norms about the role of the Governors, 
.submitted its report to the President of India 
in which it had given new interpretations of 
die constitutional provisions and defined the 
'Governor’s role in tackling the difficult prob¬ 
lems of the States. Tlie Committee consisted 
of the five Governors of the Indian States 
(leadetl by Mr. Phagawan Sahay, the (iover- 
nor of Jammu and Kashrnit.- 

In a 7.1 page report, the Committee has 
supported the idea of entrusting the discretio¬ 
nary powers to the (iovernirs of the States 
under Article 163 (1) of the Constitution. 
I'lie Committee’s report states that it is the 
n'glil of the Governor to dismiss a Ministiy 
nmler Article 174 (I) of the constitution in a 
situation when “the Chief Minister shirks his 
inirnary responsibility of facing the Legislative 
.\ssetnbly within the shortest possible time to 
test his majority.’’ The Chief Minister’s 
refusal, in such a situation, must be interpre¬ 
ted as “prima facie’’ proof that he no longer 
commands the majority support in the House. 
In that case, the Committee says, the Gover¬ 
nor would instal a new Ministry if there is a 
parly or the parties in a position to form an 
alternative Government. In case there is no 
possibility of forming an alternative Govern¬ 
ment, the Governor would only then recom¬ 
mend to the President of India under Article 
356 for the Presidential Rule in the State 
and the dissolution of the State Assembly. 

The Committee as such has left the clause 
‘'within the shortest possible time” in its vague 
form which mav be misinteroreted by the 


OEHr.niT 

G. M. as well as the Governor. A Chief 
Minister with the malicious intention may 
consider a period of a month or so as the 
meaning of the clause for showing his strength 
in the Assembly and any Governor, like Shri 
Dharma Vira, the lormer (jovernor of West 
Bengal, m.iy not agree with him to wait for 
that period and he may dismiss the Ministry 
oil the ground that it was not ready to call 
sessions of the Assembly at his liking. If the 
Governor is given the power to decide the 
period, one Governor may feel one week too 
long and another a month too short. I’his 
individual opinion of the Governors would 
further function in accordance with the poli¬ 
tical motives in favour of one party which 
appoints the G )v;rnor. Thus the vagueness 
of the clause may create a tense situation in 
any State as it happened in West Bengal in 
November, 1967. • 

It would, therefore, have been better if 
the Committee had either fixed (he period as 
CO npulsory for a C. M. for summoning the 
session of tire Assembly, or empowered the two- 
thirds majority of the House to request the 
Speaker to call a meeting of the Assembly 
within the period that the Iljuse has suggested. 

Our Legislators still can add a new sub¬ 
clause to the Article 174 of the Constitution 
empowering the two-thirds majority of the 
House to call the session of the Assembly 
within the prescribed period.'* 

But it is expected that the Governor would 
dismiss the Ministry only when the Assembly 
has proved its nonconfidcnce vote against the 
Ministry in power and the latter is reluctant 
to resign. 

The G'jmnittee has also suggested that the 
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Governor should not allow a Minister or the 
C. M. to continue in office when he has been 
defeated in his constituency while seeking the 
mandate and still wants to remain in office. 
This situation arose with Mr. T. N. Singh, the 
former G. M. of the U. P. after his defeat in 
Maniram bye-election of January, 1971.'' 

The Committee has also studied the prin¬ 
ciples of the coalition Government. If a 
coalition breaks up and the C. M. demands 
the resignation of his colleagues with whom 
he has broken his coalition, the Committee 
feels, the C. M. has no right of advising the 
Governor in relation to appointment or dis¬ 
missal of the Ministers in such a manner “as 
to break the arch and yet claim the right to 
continue as the C. M.’’ (This situation came 
in the U. P. in October, 1970).'' 

It is so because the G. M. derives his pre¬ 
eminence solely from the political agreement 
through his partners. But this will not be 
applicable to the M. who is the head of a 
single party in the State Assembly. 

In this context, the Committee has recom¬ 
mended that it is not necessary for the C. M. 
to resign when the Ministers belonging to his 
coalition have already resigned due to the 
disagreement. If his majority is threatened 
owing to the withdrawal, the committee feels, 
the C. M. must demonstrate his continuing 
strength by advising the Governor tj 
summon the Assembly within the shortest 
possible time. 

The Committee has also discussed the issue 
of the selection of the G. M. The Governor 
faces no difficulty when there is one party in 
majority having its leader in the Assembly. 
The issue of selection of the C. M. became 
critical in 1967 in Rajasthan after the General 
Elections. The former Governor, 
Dr. Sampurnanand did not call the leader of 
the United Front of the opposition parties to 
form the Government though he had a collec¬ 


tive majority in the House. The Governor 
supported his plea of “single largest party" in 
the Legislature and invited Shri Sukhadia to 
form the Government of Rajasthan.'^ 

The Governors’ Committee has refuted 
the idea of “single largest party.” In the view 
of the Committee, Governor has “no absolute 
right to claim” that only the leader of the 
largest single party should form the Govern¬ 
ment. The relev.ant test for a Governor is not 
the size of a party but its ability to command 
the support of the majority in the Legislature. 

Sir Ivor Jennings in his book “Cabinet 
Government” (page 29 3rd edn.) holds the 
view that in case no party obtains a majority 
in the general elections there are only two 
possibilities left for the Queen -the formation 
of a coalition Government or installation of a 
minority Government with the support of the 
opposition Parties. Dr, Jennings does not 
consider practicable the idea of another disso¬ 
lution of the Legislature.” The Governors 
should also follow this idea of Dr. Jennings 
in case of the existence of many parties in the 
Slate Assembly. 

The Committee has also felt the need of a 
convention to be developed in choosing the 
Chief Minister. Only an elected member of 
the Legislature should be selected as the C. M. 
of a State, the Committee suggests, and not 
any nominated member of the House (as 
Mr. T. N, Singh was elected the G. M. of the 
U. P. State), as he does not enjoy the confi¬ 
dence of the House. In fact, such a selection 
of a nominated member as the C. M. is also 
contrary to the conventions of a parliamentary 
form of Government. The Committee has 
further recommended that the choosing of the 
leader of the coalition should be made by or 
through all the parties of coalition in a joint 
meeting. This in fact, would make easy the 
task for the Governor to select the leader of a 
coalition as the C. M. 
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On the issue of prorogation of the Assem¬ 
bly, the Committee holds, that the Governor 
should not follow the advice of the C. M. in 
the situation when no-confidence motion 
against the Cj. M. is impending. It is the 
Governor’s duty to ask the G. M, to face the 
Assembly and show his strength in the House. 

On dissolution, the Committee says, the 
Governor should normally follow the advice of 
the Council of Ministers since the latter enjoys 
the confidence of the House. The (Committee 
further maintains that if a Ministry is not able 
to get the budget passed before seeking disso¬ 
lution, the Governor could take steps to 
ascertain if it is possible to instal another 
Ministry which is able to command the majo¬ 
rity support and get the budget passed. In 
substance, the Committee asks the Governor to 
explore the possibilities of forming an alter¬ 
native Government and after failing in it, the 
Governor should make a report to the 
President for dissolution. 1 he Governor 
should not follow the advice ot the outgoing 
G. M. for dissolution of the House.'' 

If a M. advises on loosing his majority, 
the Governor should accept his advice only if 
the Ministry suffers ;i defeat on a (juestion of 
majority policy approved by the electorate 
.and the C. M. wishes to appeal to the electo¬ 
rate. 

On defection the Committee has expressed 
its view stating it to be “the most disturbing 
feature of our political life”. The Committee 
has not favoured the idea of enacting a law 
for banning defections suggesting that such 
step would be offending the provisions of the 
Articles ol l9(i)(c), 102 and 191 of the Consti¬ 
tution. But the Committee further suggests 
that the members changing loyality to their 
party should go to their constituencies which 
have elected them and should get the approval 
of their electorate by seeking fresh elections. 
But the defection by an attempt of law can be 


restricted by barring a defector to hold a seat 
of the legislature. A law may be enacted pre¬ 
venting a defector to have a place in the 
Cabinet unless he re-seeks a new verdict of his 
constituency. On the whole the remedy for 
the defection lies in the hands of the electorate. 
Public opinion should be stronger to influence 
the political career of the Legislators.More¬ 
over, the political morality among the politi¬ 
cal parties is also essential for a healthy 
democracy. 

As such the Ccnmilfce hss attempted to 
make clear the position of the Governor. It has 
tried to maintain the democratic spirit of our 
system. For instance, the Committee has 
suggested that the test of the confidence in a 
Ministry should normally be left to a vote in 
the Assembly and if the G. M. refuses to test 
his strength, the Governor would then be 
entitled to withdraw his “pleasure” under 
Article 164(1) of the constitution. 

The Committee has circumscribed the vast 
scope of the discretionary powers of the 
Governor. But at the same time he has not 
been rendered ineffective in .State politics. 

But the C'orrmittce should know that 
greater extension of the discretionary powers 
of the Governors would mean the greater 
possibility of Cental intervention in State 
affairs, which is nothing but a negation of 
democracy. 

The Committee has left certain controver¬ 
sial issues to be discussed in detail. For 
instance, it has not explained rhe merits and 
norms about the appointment of the 
Governors. In a parliamentary democracy, 
the State Legislature enjoys the right of 
appointment and removal of the titular head 
of the State, as our parliament enjoys under 
Article 61 of the Constitution. But the 
Legislatures of the Indian States have no say 
in appointment and removal of the Governor.^' 
Although there is a convention to consult the 
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State Govt, in advance in appointing the 
Governor but it may be violated by the 
C( niral Government as was done in case of 
the appointment of Mr. Nityanand Kanungo 
in Bihar. 

A situation may also arise when the 
Govenur may refuse to follow the advice of 
his council of Ministers. In Juth a case what 
weulcl he a check for tie State against the 
indifi'erent attitude of the (Jovernor ? It has 
been noted that since the Central Govern¬ 
ment enjoys lire right of the appointment and 
the removal of the Governors, the (Jovernors 
have been irresponsible to the States and they 
play the tune the Central Government calls 
for. 

The Cemmittee shculd have also suggested 
the view of the Adrainistiative Reforms 
Commission which recomended in June 1969 
tlie idea to appoint retired judges as the 
Go\firurs of the Indian States,'' and that 
H'ight have guaranteed their impartiality. 

The ^iiccc\‘S of the norms submitted by the 
Ct rr rrtitiic would largely deperd upon hew 
llie Governors and the political parties 
sincerely abide by them practically in State 
affairs. An honest obscrvatic n of these norms 
would certainly help in cementing the roots of 
our democracy. But the report has not made 
it clear what shall happen in case erf violations 
of these guidelines. Who shall be functioning, 
who could see that these are carried out by the 
Governors and political parties ? Will the 
Courts be entitled to interfere in these cases ? 
The answer to the ejuestions is : that our 
parliamentary democracy needs to evolve, a 
“code of conduct” and “political behaviour” 
for its successful role. 
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TEE FUTURE OF THE NOVEL 

PBAVINSINH CHAVriA 


The present state of the novel in England 
and America leads to wild speculation about 
the* possibility of its survival and the sha; c it is 
iikcly to take if it survives at all. This concern 
ahouL the future of the novel results from the 
incontrovertible fact that it has ceased to be 
the major form of littcrary expression after the 
first quarter of this ccntuiy. Its place as a 
foim through which the greatest literary artists 
choose to give their vision of life lias been 
taken over by drama and poetry. 

T he decline of the novel can be attributed 
to two kind of causes ; internal and external : 
the problems of form and style and the 
pr(<blcms of the modern way of life whirh have 
necessarily influenced the novel. The fust 
internal cause is the impact (>f the media of 
mass communication the nr.vel. in its prirnaiy 
role a.s popular entertainer, could not compete 
with the newspaper, radio, film and telcvi.sion. 
because of the technical advantage, the 
newspaper and the radio could better give 
information and the film and the te’evision 
could better tell, or rather present, a story. In 
this invasion of the world of art by these 
media of mass communication, the novel was 
the first casualty. 

Another external force, which has contri¬ 
buted to the decline of the novel is that, in the 
words of Walter Allen, the modern age i.s 
“unpropitious to the novelist’s art.”' It has 
been the peculiar business of the novel to give 
a picture of man in society. But today the 
world is changing so swiftly that there is no 
steady and static society for the novelist to 
depict. The novelist’s attempt to find a shape 
and form is frustrated by the sheer formlessness 
of modern life. 


'fhe reality of modern experience is so 
monstrous and aberrant, and so annU 
liilate.s tlic merely human, that the 
novel has no way of reducing or 
arccmnicdatiiig it to a comprehensible 
visirm of life.'-’ 

But ihcinttrnal causes arc more serious. 
According to sr'Tuc people with tlie technical 
pctfr'ct'ori of U/ysses and Finnegan’s Wake all the 
possiiriiitit s of the i cve) as a liler.Tiy hum were 
exhaust il and it rtached a de:id ci d. Slightly 
dinVient fr( m this, but iiinring on the same 
lims, is the idea that a litriaiy form, like 
every tiling else, evolves from infancy into 
matttrity and perfection and then either 
becomes extinct, or, more possibly, dissolves 
into newer forms which then come into 
existence. I h's is v\hat h.ipj;emd to the epic. 
So, acrorJin;; to this idea, the novel, during 
its two cci luiies iuid a hall ol existence, has 
run a full course, and now to write novels in 
the fa-hn u (>( Tom Jones, Dombiy and Son or 
even Finnegan's Wake would* he an anach¬ 
ronism. 

A fact that rails the foiin itself in question 
is that the novel has ntver been a pure form. 
It has taken over the functions of drama, 
lyric, history and even journalism and pam¬ 
phleteering. So when, in the modern age, 
the impact of the cinema and television caused 
a serious challenge to the printed page, and 
when all arts retreated to their peculiar terr¬ 
itory where no other form of art could 
challenge them, there was no territory peculiar 
to the novel w'herc it could reign unrivalled. 
Painting has abandoned the anecdote and 
concentrated on the colour and the line, and 
poetry has concentrated on sound and imagery. 
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But if tlic rovel is robbed of its inessentials, 
there is nothing which is left to it. It is a form 
of art which has the least of form. 

It spite of the state of the novel today, some 
trends in recent years show that? though the 
novel can not hope to remain the major 
literary form in future, it will continue to live, 
perhaps in a difftrent shape. The contem¬ 
plation of the future cf the novel naturally 
occasions some rellections on the life of a 
literary form. A literary form, like everything 
else, has its ups and downs, and it cannot hope 
to reign supreme for ever. For reasons social, 
cultural and aesthetic, it has to yield to other 
thriving forms. In this stiuggle for supremacy, 
a form relegated to a minor position, has to 
absorb and assimilate some elements of a rival 
form in order to survive. In this process it is 
subjected to transformation, but since a form 
becomes what each new writer makes out of it 
according to T.S. Eliot’s idea of tradition, to 
complain about changes would be to misun¬ 
derstand the nature of art. An original writer 
employs a form to embody his peculiar vision 
of life and in the process he subjects it to 
newer uses and explores its possibilities. In 
art there is no point where a form can be said 
to have reached a dead end. Like reality which 
it tries to explore, art also is inexhaustible and 
there lies the adventure which challenges each 
new genius. To shape a form and to let the 
vision of life be shaped by it, to be bound by a 
form and .still to loosen its knot to accommo¬ 
date the experience—this compromise between 
reality and form is the greatest challenge for 
the artist. So a new kind of novel, novel 
shedding iuclf of the accepted ‘aspects’ like 
the story, the characters and background, and 
abandoning its traditional role as a depictor of 
man and society, is legitimate. 

Apart from the factors which have caused 
the decline of the novel, there are two others 
which have forced the novelist to transform 


and adapt his form for survival. They arc the 
impact of poetry in modern literature and 
the complexity of modern life. Poetry, because 
of its supreme position among the forms of 
literature, has invaded other forms also. In 
the process of recession towards the essential 
and the pure, the novel, not having anything 
essential to it, has turned towards what is 
essential to the most essential of all forms of 
literature-poetry. The second factor, the 
complexity of modern life, offered a 
challenge which the novelist could counter 
with a parallel complexity in art. According 
to T.S. Eliot, the complexity of modern life 
requires for its presentation a complexity in 
arts, too. The traditional plot-charactcr- 
background novel could not provide the artistic 
equivalent or objective correlative of the 
labyrinthine and chaotic modern life. 

The first great change, which is a part of 
an attack on the accepted view of reality, 
rellected both in the subject-matter and 
lechniijue, is the new conception of time in the 
modern novel. For the clock or calendar time 
of the traditional novel, the modern novelist 
replaces time reflected through a consciousness. 

I n the novels of Dickens we have a linear plot 
and incidents arranged in a chronological 
order. It is significant that many of Dicken’s 
novels take the form of a scries of adventures 
by the htro. These “externalized adventures” ‘ 
arc abandoned for a more exciting adventure 
into a mind, a consciousness, as in a novel like 
Faulkner’s Sound and Fury, where the presen- 
tatio n cf an intense and revealing experience 
required not a chronological arrangement of 
events, but a distortion and rearrangement ot 
temporal and spatial dimentions. In the hands 
of a modern novelist like Faulkner or Salinger, 
as in a Browning monologue, a moment 
becomes more revealing than the dull expanse 
of a whole life-time. From this treatment o) 
time, which can be called ‘internar by Proust, 
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Joyce and Faulkner, there is a development in 
the novels of Kafka, Sartre and Manu where 
the novelist is concerned with the human 
condition, the universal, and, instead of the 
presentation of the external adventures of a 
hero in a chronological order, or the internal 
adventures into a consciousness arranged in 
the form of layers beneath layers, there is a 
cyclic or repetitive treatment of time/’ 

The novelist hero is concerned with the 
universal and so the here is not an individual 
or a consciousness, but the whole mankind, the 
hveryrnan. 

The attempt to break away from the 
accepted notions of reality has resulted into a 
new concept of the hero and the return from 
realism to the romance. The new hero, or 
antihero, wages a double war, with society and 
with himself. In his struggle with the outward, 
the hero has to struggle with the inward ; to 
explore the outer phenomena, it becomes 
nexessary first to dip into the microscopic 
unit of self. Thus, in the words of Ihab 
Hassan. 

The central fact about fiction in a 
mass society may be this : that as the 
modes of behaviour congeal into hard, 
uniform crust, the hero attempts to 
discover alternate modes of life on 
levels beneath the frozen surface. The 
new hero is a diver, a subterranean.' 

Hence the behaviour of the hero is a 
departure from the realistic norms of society 
and this brings into the novel the element of 
romance, the “operative reality of thought and 
desire”’ The time of action in many novels is 
undated, the setting remote and unworldly and 
the action symbolic. The hero resembles in 
many respects the heroes of the mythic past, 
in his struggle with society, his fearful madness 
and his rebellion which forces him into 
isolation.'^ 

The keen competition with science has led 


Ml 

to the mistaken idea that art could not meet 
science on her own grounds and she could 
prove her utility only by accepting the methods 
of science. Perhaps it was this line of thought 
which led Lionel Trilling to predict in 1947 
that the novel of the future would deal with 
ideas. But the truth of science is not the only 
kind of truth and art also has her unique kind 
of truth. Fortunately for the novel, instead of 
surrendering to science and thus allowing the 
novel to become extinct, the modern novelist 
has decided to continue to use the tools of art. 
This does not mean that the modern life 
allows an artist to live in his ivory tower. 
Every great artist is a philosopher, but ideas in 
a novel become dull. VVe have a solution of 
this problem in the novels of D.H. Lawrence. 
While ideas are dull, action catches the irnagi* 
nation, so in Lady Chatterley's Lover we have 
intense physical activity which itself becomes a 
philosophy. In Hemingway’s’ A Farewell Arms 
we have courage without the word, 
honour without the word, and in The 
old man and the sea we are offered a 
sort of Christian endurance, also with¬ 
out specific terms. ' 

Fortunately this preference of action to 
ideas has coincided with a formalistic necessity. 
The novel, in its movement towards poetry, 
presentation rather than statement, tends to 
be more and more dramatic and the emphasis 
falls on action. 

Because of the novel’s translation from the 
outer or surface reality to the inner reality, 
from its function as a depictor of society and 
character to the investigator of the mind, it 
becomes more and more subjective. This 
subjectivity has two consequences ; the novel 
becomes more autobiographical and more 
poetic. There is a close identity between the 
author and the protagonist, as in Proust’s 
Remembrance of the Things Past and Joyce’s 
A Portrait of the Artist as a Young Man. The 
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novel becomes rtiitobioj^raphical not in that it 
narrates incidents of a complete life, but in that 
it gives a personal assessment of a life’s 
experience. 

The challenge picscnted by the modern 
life compels the novelist to employ a c>)mplcx 
method, the method of indirection, tlie method 
of poetry. With the elimination of the narta- 
tivc and characters througli which formerly the 
novel unfolded its meaning, now the novelist 
uses a complex paticrn, well-knit and inter¬ 
related like a musical composition, with 
repetition, echoes and suggestion. The novels 
of William (Joldiag have the striKiure of 
fantasy, and they ate not realistic t ilcs but 
parable?. 

These arc some ol the directions in v\hieh 
the novel is groping today. It has neither 
given up the old tradition nor perfected a new 
one. However, the works of the modern move- 
lists and their sincere cirort? to respond to tlic 
necessities of their times with newer tools, 
shows that, far irom being th: last age of the 
novel, this is only an age of transition. 
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Indian and Foreign Periodicals 


India’s Economic and Moral Crisis 

K, Santhanam writes in “Swarajya” : 

It is painfully evident that India is in the 
throes of a serious economic crisis. Prices of 
all coinmoditie.s arc continuously rising, but 
the non-availability of essential commodities 
even at high prices is far more disturbins'. On 
account of the acute power shortaRC in many 
parts of the country, industrial production has 
had to be cut down drasticallv. The plight of 
many small-.scale industries, which have been 
hroTight into existence in recent years owing to 
official encouragement and financing, is 
critical. Unless some scheme of subsidizing 
these industries is immediately evolved, many 
of them may have to close down leaving a trail 
of misery behind them. 

While this economic crisis is undoubtedly 
serious and painful, I am convinced that the 
moral crisis in which the country is involved 
will have far greater effects on its future. 
Favourable monsoons and foreign aid may 
help to mitigate the economic crisis but unless 
the moral foundations of our people are satis¬ 
factorily restored, even economic progress will 
have no use. That our political leaders and 
particularly those who are in power at the 
Centre and the States should he indifferent to 
this moral crisis constitutes the most serious 
handicap to the peaceful evolution of our 
political and social life. 

The crux of the moral crisis is the fact that 
the Indian citizen, both individually and in his 
capacity as a member of the various social, 
economic and political groups, concerns him¬ 
self primarily with the selfish interests of him¬ 
self, his family' and his group and does not 
consider it his duty to subordinate them to or 

10 


even coordinate them with the large interests 
of the country as a wh'>le. In order to get a 
job for himself or for a member of his family, 
he has no scruple in seeking undue influence 
of people in power and resorting even to 
bribery and other underhand dealings. It is 
so even for getting his children admitted in 
school. If he is building a house, he has no 
hesit.rtion to bribe the authorities of the 
corporation or the municipality. If he is a 
professional, he does not mind concealing part 
of his income and evading income-tax. 

If he is an employee in any factory or 
office he is utterly indifferent to the success or 
efficiency of the institution he serves and is 
.solely interested in improving his wages, 
salaries and condiiion.s of his own service. He 
has no hesitation in resorting to strikes, goslow 
tactics, gheraos and other methods to obstruct 
the working of his institution even when he is 
aware that any interruption cS its work will 
harm the country. .At one time, it was 
thought that these me hods were legitimate 
only in the case of the work rs in a factory. 
Now Government oiBcials, teachers, doctors 
and even highpaitl ex' cutives think that they 
are entitled to hold the country to ransom to 
enforce their sectional demands irrespective 
of their national consequences. Many of 
them have lost all scruple against misusing and 
exploiting their position for selfish purposes. 

The same spirit of mrrowminded preoccu¬ 
pation with factional interests characterises the 
approach and thinking of political parties and 
groups. It is fast becoming a tradition among 
them that the end justifies the means and 
that every kind of propaganda and exploitation 
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of caste and coMimunal prejudices and unscru¬ 
pulous raising and expenditure of funds arc 
permissible to secure success in the elections. 
The majority parties have no desire to 
cultivate the goodwill of the fairminded 
members of the minority parties or groups and 
the latter think that their sole business is to 
blacken the majority and not persuade, or 
influence it. 

It is diflicult to imagine what progress can 
be achieved in this moral climate. It appears 
to be a complete reversal of national psycho¬ 
logy which was evolved during the struggle for 
freedom under the leadership of Maha*ma 
Gandhi. It is no wonder that majiy patriotic 
men and women are in despair, but it is 
necessary to remember that such wide fluctua¬ 
tions have happened in the life of every nation 
and it is wrong to give up the struggle for 
righteousness. 

Government as Food Grain 'I'radcr 

In the same journal N. R. Subramanian has 
pointed out how Govcrmental mismanagement 
in Burma caused a very noticeable fall in rice 
exports during the year 1971. The rice export 
figures were for Burma 1,775,000 tons in 1911, 
3,000,000 tons in 193], 3,500,000 tons in 1941 
and only 774,600 tons in 1971. In India too 
Government management is well known for 
iiicfliciency, political interference, and corrupt 
practices. If a widely spread out business 
like food grains trade is taken over by govern¬ 
ment, things arc likely to go wrong everywhere 
in every way. Sri Jaya Prakash Narayan is 
reported to have said about government take 
over of food grains trade, ‘’To those who 
prattle all the time of monopoly and socialism, 
I should like to say that the take over of the 
food grains trade has nothing to do either with 
monopoly or socialism. Indeed, this policy is 
sure to discredit socialism in the eyes not of 
the rich but of the masses. “The government 


had no expertise and no suitable machinery 
for such a complicated, specialized and far 
flung commercial operation, Mr. Narayan said. 
The inescapable corruption and inefficiency, 
no matter what machinery the Government 
set up, would multiply a hundred-fold the 
evils of hoarding and prohtcering that it was 
meant to eradicate. 1 he criminal mess that 
the Govcinmcnt’s puichase and distribution 
uiachmcry had made of the American rnilo 
husiness should be a lesson and a warning, he 
added— 

i:)ti Jaya Prakash Narayan is a true patriot 
and a defender of the common man’s human 
rights. VViial he says about governmental 
imerrercnce with the people’s free enterprise 
in the economic held should be taken notice 
of by tlic government and the people. Ihe 
congress arc the nation’s well wishers and 
their ideals, generally speaking have a truly 
benciicial national signiticancc. But there arc 
sell seekers, power hunters and other evil 
elements in the congress who should be kept 
down and not permitted to engage in either 
overdoing things or in chasing their own 
interests. It i.s believed by many people that 
“Socialism” is now beginning to cover many 
sins and the sinners are by and large to be 
found among the politicians, the bureaucrats, 
contractors and their agents. 

Politics in Everything 

Just as we have our * schemes and plans 
which involve the digging or damming of 
canals and rivers or the construction of tube 
railways and the management of coal mines ; 
the British have their plans and schemes too, 
and one can learn much from what the 
British press says about such matters ; for the 
British know how to further a cause, if there is 
one. The “New Statesman” has come out 
with certain editorial comments relating to the 
channel tunnel, the Anglo-French concorde 
aircraft, French policy in supplying arms to 
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Uganda and the French nuclear tests in the 
South Pacific. These comments are well 
worth studying as criticism of British govern¬ 
mental action in the field of national econo¬ 
mise and foreign policy. The New Statesman 
says, “We in this country traditionally mistrust 
the French as much—if that is possible—as 
they distrust us. It is a mutual xenophobic 
myth. But it now seems that for once wc are 
right. In return for petty advantages in the 

common market bureaucracy (.) our 

government seems to be in process of selling 
out to France on a scries of national interests. 

“The most pernicious betrayal is the latest 
plan to proceed with the Channel Tunnel 
without any proper discusciou about its cost or 
even its utility. Of its benefit to property 
speculators, road inakcis and the motor in¬ 
dustry, there ran be no doubt. The massive 
influx of cars and heavy lorries to South I'iast 
England will serve as a further excuse for the 
destruction of London by a motorway box. 
The prospect of a Tunnel was one of the 
earliest arguments vised in defenre of this 
madness. The French want the 'runnel 
because President Pompidou is in favour of 
motorways ; indeed his old employer«, the 
Rothschild group, have a quarter share in the 
tunnel enterju'ise. For the British tax paver 
the Tunnel s likely to prove as wasteful and 

dear as the Mapliu airport.And now 

the Times predicts that work on the Anglo- 
French Concorde aircra't will have to be 
unified cither at I'oulouse or Bristol. No 
prizes for guessing which city will win. 

“Even the most devoted Britush defenders 
of that lunatic plane admit, privately, that it 
has become the'kind of folly onh a rich nation 
could aflbrd—leaving aside any other objec¬ 
tion. But the French have been brainwashed 
by their press and television into seeing the 
great white bird as a national symbol ; as 
much part of their life as red wine or the 


tricolore. In Toulouse at the recent elections, 
even the communists called it the People’s 
Plane’. Of course they have their employment 
problems, and arc politically bound to be 

ambivalent (.) but who in their right 

Dcscartian senses caii pretend this monument 
to the jet set belongs to the people ? The 
French government is so besotted with 
Concorde that it is even reported to have 
released a Palestinian guerrilla in the hopes of 
molhtying potential Arab buyers. 

“ Fhe British government also supports the 
French in acts ol foreign policy that are 
directly harmful to Britain. The Foreign and 
("ommonwealih Olfice has not uttered a 
squeak of protest over firm reports that 

France is sufjplying arms to General Amin. 

.** probable that the French 

entente with Uganda lias been achieved 
tlirough the otfiers of Amin’s friend and 
Pompidou’s puppet, Pecsident Jean-Bedel 
Bokassa, known to ilie world for personally 
attending to the massacre of his prisoners, 

•‘I'onnli, but by no means tlic least, Britain 
rc(us<‘^ to make a protest against French 
nuclear tests in the South Pacific since these 
tests cannot aciuevc any information that was 
n.ii learned from U. S. an J British tests 1() 
ye tsago. I he I'j'cncli a'e tIraily motivated 
by notauig more than national pride. To 
satisfy tins, thc\ are prepared to unleash a 
massive ( xplosioii and toxic dust over one of 
the most beam iiil parts of the world. But 
they could still be prevented liom going 
ahead. I liey stopped their Sahara tests in 
response to couplaiuts Iroiii Nigeria and 
threats against Fiernli oil explorers. The 
I.dbtuir governments in Australia and New 
Zealand have made vigorous protests, even 
threatening to break off diplomatic relations 
with France. Obviously Pompidou is not 
impressed by this threat, when it is not backed 
up by Britain. As a country, we must have 
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created a record in the speed with which we 
have betrayed old standing relationships (in 
this case, with the white Commonwealth). 
Instead—and seeniinfily as a very junior 
partner—we have joined forces with M. 
Pampidou, who knows perfectly well that the 
interests of the giant financial groups in 
explomng mineral resources ensure British- 
French partnership in the South Seas as in 
Europe. We arc yoked by an entente 
commerciale.’' 

Two Contradictory Versions; 

The following report published in the 
“Coal Field Tribune’’ is veiy reassuring to the 
coal using public. It says : 

Despatches of coal, according to Union 
Dy. Minister of Steel and Mines Shri Subodh 
Hansda has substantially improved and price 
at the consumers’ end has gone down. Shri 
Han.sda was talking to reportcis at Dishergarh. 
He said that daily production in West Bengal 
coalfields was about 76,000 tonnes and daily 
despatches were about 65 000 tonnes of which 
22,000 tonnes were moving by road towards 
down country direction. Wagon supply for 
West Bengal collieries has improved and on 
an average 2000 wagons were being supplied 
daily, he added. 

The same journal of the same date also 
published an editorial on the same subject 
which said. 

Calcutta and its adjoining areas arc hard 
hit by high price of domestic coal and it is 
feared that if the problem is not solved expedi¬ 
tiously, people of the areas may go without 
cooked food. Coal is said to have been sold 
at a fantastic high price which is beyond the 
reach of common men. Tt is learnt that coal 
sells at the rate of Rs. 7/-pcr 40 Kg and the 
situation is said to be alarming. People have 
been puzzled by overnight spurt of domestic 
coal price after take-over of noncoking coal 
by Government. The crux of the problem 


is the spurt in coal price came defying all 
assurances by GMA and Ministers 'that price 
line will be maintained. Custodian General 
of CMA Shri J. G. Kumaramangalam told 
the reporters in Calcutta that with the arrival 
of soft coke by rail, the prevailing prices in 
the wholesale market have come down from 
Rs, 160 to Rs. 14^5 a tonne in the case of soft 
coke moved by road and from Rs. 132 to 
Rs. 120 moved by rail.” He hoped that with 
the supply position improving there would be 
further reduction in price shortly. Shri 
Subodh Hansda, Union Dy, Minister for 
Steel and Mines told ihe reporters here on 
March 11 that 22,000 tonnes of coal was 
moving towards down country direction i. e. 
Calcutta and its adjoining areas and coal price 
had gone down. 

Custodian General Shri Kumaramangalam 
said that against 4 rakes a month for Calcutta, 
the railways assured 24 rakes a month and 
some aslditional wagons. These allotments 
are said to ensure supply of 40,000 tonnes of 
domestic coal to Calcutta. But he did not 
say the time limit of couunencement of the 
supplies. In one hand CMA and BCCL were 
all praise for the railways while both .said of 
huge accumulation of coal stocks at pit heads 
in collieries because of “wagon difficulties 
The ‘praise for railways’ ‘co-operation’ and 
‘better co-ordination’ is therefore, itself 
contradictory. 

Road .4ccidents in Calcutta 

“Autocast” the journal of the Automobile 
Association of Eastern India, Publishes the 
following account of road accidents in 
Calcutta : 

The Commissioner of Police Mr. Sunil 
Chowdhury has in a recent statement to the 
press given some disquieting information about 
the growing number oi road accidents in 
Calcutta. The number of deaths on the 
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streets of Calcutta registered an increase of 
75% during the period 1968-72. 

Mr. Ghowdhury told pressmen on March 
11, 1973 that as against 259 deaths in 1968, 
475 people were killed on the streets of Cal¬ 
cutta in 197^. What was worse that nearly 
80% of those killed were pedestrians. 

This is an alaiming state of afl'airs and 
calls for a concerted drive in all quarters 
including the A.A.E.l members. The A.A.E.l. 
)s represented on the bafety First Gominiilcc 
and is taking active interest in the launching 
of a Safely Week in Calcutta from March 26, 
1973, The A.A.E.l. members are requested 
to take a little more interest in not only driving 
safely but also propagating the safely message 
to all sections of people including professional 
drivers, pedestrians and si. hool children. What 
worries us most is a report that the number 
of deaths on the road because of drunken 
drivers is also on the increase. 

While assuring the authorities that the 
A.A.E.l. members will do their best to spread 
the safety message, wc do hope that something 
should be done to improve upon the appalling 
conditions of road in the city. It is high time 
that somebody publishes a Guide Book on 
' No Entries,” “No Right Turn,” * One Way” 
etc. 

Calcutta continues to be a nightmare city 
as far as driving is concerned. Things are not 
going to improve very much in view of the 
Work to be taken in hand by the MRTP. 
VVe also publish on this page extracts from the 
Hindustan Standard on devastations caused 
to Calcutta roads by the popular authority, 
better known as Metropolitan Digging 
Authority. 

Meanwhile wc would call upon members 
to study the road safety hints published by 
the police authorities and to obey Traffic 
Rules, 

May we suggest to the Police Commissioner 


to immediately reconstitute the Traffic 
Advisory Committee so that effective steps 
may be taken to save human life as well as 
to ensure safety on roads both for the pedes¬ 
trians and the motorists. 

A Serious Charge 

An editorial note in “Swarajya” says : 

Mr. Mohan Kumaraniangalarn, the Central 
Minister for Steel and Mines, stated at a recent 
meeting that he had not received any request 
for coal supplies from the Government of 
I'amil Nad till about two weeks ago and that 
at once he arranged to send it by sea-route as 
the rail traffic through Andhra was interrupted. 
This has been denied by Mr Karunaiiidhi, 
who ha.s referred to some communications 
sent to the Government of India on the 
matter. It is clear, however, that the Tamil 
Nad Government’s demand have not been of 
such urgency as to compel the attention ot 
the Minister in charge of coal. 

Mr R. Venkataraman, to whose ability 
Tamil Nad owes so much of its industrial 
progress, bas also charged the DMK Govern- 
nunt with lack of farsightedness. He has 
said that it had contented itself with the power 
ge, eralLon established by its predecessors and 
did not plan for increased power, the necessity 
for which was obvious. If there were a pro¬ 
per Opposition, the Government would be 
shaky but the fact that the present Government 
has an overwhelming majority in the Tamil 
Nad Assembly should not make it lose ail sense 
of responsibility. The least that the Govern¬ 
ment can do is to ask the Minister for Electri¬ 
city to resign and also all those officials in 
charge of the Electricity Department and the 
Tamil Nad Electricity Board who did not 
intimate the Government of the imminence 
of power shortage or advise it of the urgency 
of establishing more thermal stations. This 
is the least that should be done to indicate 
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thiAt at least now the Government has realized 
its mistake. 

What Might Happen in Vietnam 

“’rime” weekly analysed possibilities ot a 
warlike nature in Vietnam its February 5^ 1973 
number. '1 lie developments so far have not 
been of the worst kind. But the possibilities 
arc fully there. VVe aie repioducing parts of 
the analysis here. 

■‘Based on past experience,” South Viet¬ 
namese I’icsulent Nguyen Van rhicii declaied 
recently, rcfciring to the 1954 Geneva agree¬ 
ment, ‘‘we cannot rely loo much on 
international treaties, lor the Communists do 
not respect them. Nor can we rely too much 
on the International Control Commission.” 
More pointedly he advised his countrymen. 
“If a stranger enteis youi village, shoot him 
in the head.” 

Thieu’s comments may well prove to be 
prophetic about the immediate future of South 
Viet Nam. 'Hie ccasc-lire really marks the 
beginning ol a period of prolonged uncertainty 
—and perhaps of yet a new stage in the war. 
Now only an tiveiwhelming elfort ol good will, 
It would seem, will permit ctiopcration 
between the opposing armed forces and their 
political cadres, and such an agreement is not 
in evidence. 

When the ecase-hre began last weekend, 
the South Vietnamese had 1,100,000 men 
under arras. They controlled most of the 
countiy’s populated areas, including all of Us 
44 provincial capitals and ten inaioi cities. 
The Communists claim to control more than 
2,500,000 people, or about 14% ol .South Viet 
Nam’s total population of 17,500,000 ; in 
reality the number is probably i loser to 
500,000. Some intelligence ollicials believe 
that Hanoi and the Viet Cong will shift 
immediately after the cease-fire to widespread 
but small-scale guerrilla taciic'. More likely 
iqa [)ouiinutiists will keep guerrilla activity to 


a minimum until the U. S. withdrawal is 
completed. 

More significant is the number of troops 
that the North VietnameJ^e are permitted to 
leave in South Viet Nam —145,000 by 
Washington’s estimate, 300.000 by Saigon’s. 
“What kiml of peace is it,” President Th’eii 
demanded recently, “that gives the North 
Vietnamese the right to keep their troops 
here ?” His pessimistic prediction is that a 
“next war” will be required to destroy the 
country's Communist underground. “This 
war may last six months, one year or two 
years,” he says. ‘-It will decide the political 
future of Viet Nam.” 

If one or both sides want to resume 
fighting, it is not dear how the combatants 
can be kept apart. Considering the built-in 
limitations of the ICC the efTectiveness of the 
cease-fire would seem to depend mostly on the 
spirit of observance by the Vietnamese—a 
proud, stubborn, subtle people who ran quietly 
nurture hate until the moment of retribution 
arrives. 

In the political struggle within .South Vief 
Nam, it may well he that the “neutral” or 
“middle” faction.s will take on greater impor¬ 
tance than in the recent past. Such groups as 
the Cao Dai, portions of the Dai Viet Party, 
the Buddhists, the progressive Roman Catho¬ 
lics and the Hao Hoa might em« rge as viable 
alternatives to supporters of President Thicu. 
lie bases his hopes for surviv^al on the backing 
of a coalition composed of conscrv tivc 
Catholics as well as the Thieu-dominated 
military and civil services, opposed by a 
manageable minority made up of the Hoa 
Hao, the Buddhists, the Cao Dias and a few 
others. Thicu has bitter enemies within the 
militaiy hierarchy, however, and new alliances 
within the army could be created quickly — 
particularly if the Nixon Administration were 
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to hint that its support for Thieu was waver¬ 
ing. 

The Paris accord calls for a National 
(Council of National Reconciliation and Con¬ 
cord, composed of the Saigon government, 
the Provisional Revolutionary Government 
and South Vietnamese neutrals. Its elTective- 
nrss will be limited, if not paralyzed, by the 
fact that any action it takes must be unani¬ 
mous. But as Thieu well knows, the council 
could eventually be transformed into a base 
for a new ‘coalition” of Communists and 
neutrals that could bring him down. In his 
forthcoming discussions with the P. R. G., 
I'hicu is unlikely to give an inch on any 
rrucial issue. 

Partly because of Thicu’s cunning political 
footwork, his position today is very strong— 
much more so than it was three mo.olh.s ago. 
Hr has stayed on working terms with tlie U, S, 
while tightening his control over the Saigon 
government. He has also shown that he can 
stand up to American pressure, and this in 
turn has increased his popularity at home. 

I (is army is large and well eciuippcd. 

But Thieu has to worry not only about the 
North Vietname>e troops left in the South but 
about Washington’s long-term intentions. The 
U. S. retains airbases in Thailand, and if the 
North Vietnamese were to mount another 
military offensive against South Viet Nam 
within six or eight months, they would have 
reason to fear U. S, bombing. But what if the 
crisis comes in two or three years—perhaps in 
tbe form of a coup or a Communist-fed 
revolt ? Would the U. S. take military action 
(o assist Thieu ? It seems unlikely. 

Steel Production in East European 
Communist Countries 

The following account of steel production 
(also cast iron, pipes etc.) in Bulgaria, 
Hungary, East Germany, Poland, Rumania 


and Czechoslovakia has been published in the 
“Backgrounder”, the Official Press Release of 
the Consulate General of the USSR at 
Calcutta. 

Prior to World War II, Bulgaria, Hungary, 
Germany (the territory of the present GDR), 
Poland, Rumania and Czechoslovakia put 
together, used to produce a little over three 
million tons of cast iron and less than 6 
million tons of steel, about 4 million tons of 
rolled stock and 250,000 tons of steel pipe. 
In the period iroin 1930 to 1 70, the output 
of cast iron in the CMEA countries increased 
by 4.8 times, of steel and rolled stock by 4.5 
times, and of steel pipe by 6.7 times. In 
1971 these countries produced over 114 
million tons of cast iron, 162 million tons of 
steel, 114 million tons of finished rolled stock, 
and over 17 million tons of steel pipe. 

The year 1972 saw the further develop¬ 
ment of the CMKA countries’ iron-and-stecl 
industry. Their steel output in 1972 increa¬ 
sed, as compared with 1971, by almost. 5 per 
cent and added up to about 171 million tons, 
according to preliminary estimates. The 
average annual increment rate for cast iron, 
steel and rolled stock production in CMEA 
countries in recent years was higher than in 
most of the developed capitalist states. The 
CMEA countries’ share in world steel produc¬ 
tion comes to’27.9 per cent today. 

In accordance with the Comprehensive 
Programme, the countries of the socialist 
community have mapped out the basic con¬ 
cepts of the long-term development of the 
iron and steel industry up to 1990 and of 
socialist economic integration in this sector of 
the national economy, and fixed the directions 
of production specialisation and cooperation in 
this field. The plans stipulate the further 
growth of the output of basic iron and steel 
industry products. This growth will be 
secured, first and foremost, by a fuller loading 
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of operating enterprises, particularly th«1*c 
built in recent years, as well as by the moder¬ 
nisation of shops and installations and the 
construction of new metal-making works. 

Rolled stock production is to be extended 
largely through building new up-to-date high- 
efficiency rolling mills. Particular attention 
will be paid to increasing the production of 
cold-rolled sheet, including electrotechnical 
and fine coated sheet. Parallel with the 
extension of the output and assortment of 
seamless pipes, there is to be a large-scale 
development of welded pipe production. In 
order to enhance the strength characteristics of 
finished goods, wide use is to be made of the 
heat and therm ^mechanical treatment of 
rolled stock and pipe. 

Steel making is to be developed mainly by 
building oxygen-converter and electric-steel 
shops, and by introducing on a large scale the 
continuous teeming of steel along with a 
gradual reduction of open-hearth furnace 


steel production. It is planned to build up- 
to-date large blast furnaces and Coke 
batteries with high-capacity ovens, to raise the 
technical level of the mining, dressing and 
nodulizing of iron ores, to develop the pro¬ 
duction of metallised raw materials, and to 

introduce new systems for the comprehensive 
automation of production. 

The Comprehensive Programme stipulates 

that the further development of the extraction, 
dressing and nodulizing of iron ores, -on a 
scale that will cover for many years to come 
the basic requirements of the GMEA coun¬ 
tries concerned in iron ore materials, will be 
effected in the USSR by joint efforts of the 
countries concerned which will conclude 
relevant agreements. The material and other 
resources of the CMEa countries concerned 

will be drawn on when necessary. 

This account may be of use to the govern¬ 
ment of India’s steel experts who specialise in 
planning rather than in giving material expre¬ 
ssion to the plans. 
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NOTES 


Pakistan —Bangladesh —India 

We have said on numerous occasions that 
Pakistan was created by false propaganda 
about Jinnah’s two nation theory and that 
eversince the partition of India this network 
of f.ilschood has gone on increasing in size 
along with Pakistan’s need for justifying their 
false claims, aggressions and acts which con* 
lradi.'lcd the moral principles on which rested 
all civilised human relations. Just now, after 
the separation of Bangladesh from Pakistan, 
which was brought about by Pakistan’s crimi¬ 
nal acts of repression and exploitation of what 
used to be East Pakistan ; Pakistan is trying 
to uphold its claiixis on this territory, though 
the world at large has accepted th.e separation 
of Bangladesh from Pakistan ai a closed chap¬ 
ter of Pakistan’s history. Pakistan still carries 
on propaganda to establish that Bangladesh is 
East Pakistan and that the seperation was 
caused by a revolt which the Pakistan army 
legitimately attempted to suppress by normal 


military measures, but failed to achieve that 
objective. Pakistan, of course, wants the 
w'orld to put their blind eye to the telescope 
when it is painted towards the cold blooded 
murder of 500000 civilians, who were by and 
large the teachers, lawyers, doctors, techni¬ 
cians and other articulate members of Bangla¬ 
desh society ; the ravishing of 50000 innocent 
women, the abduction of 50C0 school and 
college girls, the burning of crops and the 
demolition of factories and other acts of 
barbarism that the Pakistan army freely 
indulged in The chasing out of 10 million 
men, women and children at the point of the 
bayonet, into Indian territory has also got to 
be ignored to suit President Bhutto’s con¬ 
venience and also, the unprovoked attacks on 
India’s border security forces, aerodromes etc. 
which really forced India to retaliate in self 
defence and to join in the short war which led 
to the surrender of the Pakistan army in 
Bangladesh. 
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President Bhutto likes to forget these black 
chapters in Pakistan’s history and tries to go 
back to the basic falsehoods of Mahammad 
Ali Jinnah with the idea that some day, with 
American or Chinese assistance, he might 
achieve Pakistan’s objectives of the occupation 
of Kashmir and the reoccupation of Bangla¬ 
desh. There are other possibilities also, such 
as further dismemberment of Pakistan by the 
secession of other provinces of the artificially 
joined together Islamic Republic. This is an 
ever present fear in the heart of all Pakistanis 
who live afiluently by playing the game of 
non-Islamic super powers like America and 
China or cx-iinpcrialisl diplomats of othei 
Western countries who dabble in world ,politics 
for reasons t’nat are not clearly known or for 
the sheer joy of creating trouble in other 
continents than Europe or America. 

Mr. Bhutto has not yet recognised Bangla¬ 
desh politically, but he goes complaining 
about the Pakistani POVVs whose return is 
linked up inevitably with that recognition. If 
Mr. Bhutto does not recognise the fact that 
there is a stale called Bangladesh, how can he 
demand the return of his captured soldiers 
who are held prisoner jointly by Bangladesh 
and India. He likes to think that his war was 
with India alone ; inspite of the facts of that 
war which point to Pakistan’s first enemy the 
Mukli Bahini of Bangladesh and lastly to 
India, which country joined the war after 
Pakistan had attacked its aerodromes and 
other military installations in a lawlessly 
aggressive manner. Bhutto therefore has to 
recognise Bangladesh, no matter what contrary 
advice he receives from his unscrupulous and 
unprincipled friends. The air of innocence 
that Mr. Bhutto assumes when he discusses the 
alleged revolt of Bangladesh and the reactions 
of the Pakistan ’ army to it which were 
supposedly what would be natural in such 
circumstances ; he quietly ignores the matter 


of the premeditated and prearranged “crack 
down” on the people of Bangladesh which 
really led to the so-called revolt. He docs not 
mention the arrest and removal by plane of 
Sheikh Mujibur Rehman just before that 
crack down. He also never raises the ques¬ 
tion of the elections that were held before 
all that, in which Sheikh Mujib’s party won 
virtually all the scats. It should also he 
remembered that Zulficar Ali Bhutto was fully 
in the know of what took place during those 
days and his pretended ignorance can not 
dupe know’ledgcable people in Bangladesh, 
India or interested diplomatic circles in 
foreign countries. Mr. Bhutto is telling the 
world that if Pakistan had wanted to suppress 
the revolt of Bangladesh to keep it as an 
integral part her territory, no one should 
have thought that involved any war crime. 
Whatever the Pakistan army did was in keep¬ 
ing with the normal practice of conducting 
military operations. Mr. Bhutto should 
remember that Adolf Hitler also thought that 
his soldiers and his gestapo were not guilty of 
any crime. All criminals try to prove that 
they are not guilty. But that docs not pnwe 
their innocence. Trials alone can establish 
the guilt or innocence of accused persons. 
Sheikh Mujibur Rehman wants to try about 
three hundred Pakistanis for war crimes. I'his 
is a small number considering that the 
Pakistanis murdered several lakhs of persons in 
cold blood, abducted thousands of women and 
subjected hundreds of thousand of women to 
bestial attacks by the lustful soldiers who were 
told to annihilate the Bengali nation in this 
fiendishly obscene manner. There would have 
been nothing very unfair and cruel if a few 
thousands of these soldiers were lined up and 
shot for this supreme insult to womanhood. It 
is strange that because of American and 
British support Pakistan has not been criticised 
for her acts of aggression and uncivilised 
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conduct to the extent that she should have 
been. 

Pakistan is now engaged in propaganda 
against the breaking up of her territory into 
the two independent states of Pakistan and 
Bangladesh. This is supposed to be the 
acceptance of a great act of injustice in so far 
as Mr. Bhutto thinks no states should ever be 
broken up into independent pieces. 
Mr. Bhutto forgets that Pakistan was created 
bp breaking up India. Bangladesh had to 
leave Pakistan because of planned exploitation 
and unjust treatment. If Mr. Bhutto appears 
before impartial judges his claims upon 
Bangladesh will not stand even for a day. The 
matter of the POWs may appear to be con¬ 
trary to strictly lawful practice in dealing with 
ordinary prisoners of war. But these men are 
not ordinary POWs. They are guilty of grave 
offences against humanity. They arc also the 
prisoners of the state of Bangladesh which is 
not recognised by Pakistan and there is the 
matter several lakhs of Bengalis in Pakistan 
who arc held as hewtages there, though they 
were not implicated in any war. 

Uabindranath Tagore 

May is the birth month of Rabindranath 
Tagore. He was great in many fields of life 
and the comprehensiveness of his genius was 
astounding. A great poet who was also a 
great composer of songs, a novelist, a short 
story writer, and a literary man of rare ability 
in the sphere of essays, criticism, drama and 
annotation of Sanskrit Texts. He was a 
political philosopher, a revolutionary, an 
educationist and an expert in rural economic 
problems. He was highly talented in stage 
decor, technique of dramatic performances 
and he was himself a great actor and singer. 
Rabindranath Tagore revived dancing of the 
Manipur, the Kathack and the Bharatanatyam 
styles in cultured society and his own compo¬ 


sitions in the dance dramas Tasher Desh, 
Shyama, Chitrangada and Chandalika demons¬ 
trated his unparalleled merit in this line. One 
has to take special notice of the fact that 
he was perhaps the world’s greatest composer 
of songs in so far as he composed nearly 3000 
songs to which he set original tunes which 
were his own creation. Schubert who was 
the greatest composer cf songs in Europe is 
credited with compositiou of only about 1200 
songs. 

Rabindranath Tagore was a very remar¬ 
kable man in that he was emotionally rich and 
he expressed his inner feelings in a clear and 
precisely communicable manner. 

He could do this because he was superbly 
well versed in Sanskrit, the language of 
Vaishnav Padabali of the middle period and 
Bengali. He studied these languages deeply 
and for long years from his boyhood and his 
mastery of words, idioms and figures of speech 
of Sankrit, old Bengali of Vaishnav writers and 
Bengali proper was astonishingly comprehen¬ 
sive. When he was ten or twelve years old he 
got hold of a copy of Jaidev’s Geetagovinda 
and learnt it, perhaps, by heart. Later on he 
read many Sanskrit books anti he was greatly 
influenced by Meghadutam and other books 
of the great Sanskrit writers. 

Rabindranath Tagore’s creative contribu¬ 
tions to Bengali language and literature have 
to be taken special notice of. Dr. Suniti Kumar 
Chatlerjce has written about Tagore and the 
Bengali language in the following manner : 

“The first Bengali with a scientific in- 

- sight to attack the problems of the 
language was the poet Rabindranath 
Tagore ; and it is flattering for the 
votaries of Philology to find in one who 
is the greatest writer in the language, 
and a great poet and seer for all time, a 
keen philologkst as well, distinguished 
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alike by an assiduous enquiry into the 
Facts of the language and by a scholarly 
appreciation of the roethcds and findings 
of the modern Western philolog’st. The 
work of Rabindranath is in the shape of 
a few essays ( now collected in one 
volume ) on Bengali phonetics, Bengali 
onomatopoetics and on the Bengali noun 
and on other topics, the earliest of which 
appeared in the early nineties, and some 
papers appeared only several years ago. 
The papers may be said to have shown 
to the Bengali enquiring into the prob¬ 
lems of his language the proper lines of 
approaching them.” 

Rabindranath was an educationist with a 
new outlook. The Santiniketan school com¬ 
bined the essential characteristics of the 
ancient ashramas and the modern educational 
institutions in a smoothly synthetic manner, 
-besides the school was a remarkable culture 
centre in which dance, drama, music and 
iiterary activities found unrestricted scope to 
develop and grow. Science laboratories helped 
he pupils to understand the truth about 
laturc and man while many educational 
•lasses were held in a mango grove adjoining 
I lie main buildings of the school. When the poet 
developed the Visva Bharati University for 
igher studies he realised that humanity could 
progress only by a keener, deeper and more 
.borough understanding of the one world 
idea. He therefore got together in his uni- 
/ersity learned men from all over the world 
uid had the ideal been followed up after the 
joct’s death, the Visva Bharati Uriiversity 
vould have doubtlessly grown into a unique 
ijstitution in which humanity learnt how to 
bo human. At one stage of his life the poet 
V'. as an active revolutionary, inspiring his 
; f ople by his patriotic songs and speeches to 
• erthrow the imperialists who then ruled 
dia. But at a later stage he became a 


pacifist and Mahatma Gandhi began to call 
him Guru Deva. Sriniketan, where Tagore’s 
ideas of rural reforms and reconstruction 
were being given proper shape was another 
centre for the formulation of plans and schemes 
by which the villages of India could become 
afllucnt and self sufficient without becoming 
urbanized. Rabindranath Tagore’s handling 
of the problems of water supply and electrifi¬ 
cation was of a type that was far in advance of 
what was possible in India of those days. 

We come across in Rabindranath I'agorc, a 
superman whose wonderous genius had many 
facets. He was a poet, a composer of songs, 
a novelist, a dramatist, a literary man who 
made creative contributions W'hich the world 
will not forget during many centuries to come. 
In the field of world literature Rabindranath 
Tagore belongs to the same class as Kalidas, 
Homer, Shakespeare, Goethe and Victor Hugo. 
In political philosophy his name will be men¬ 
tioned along with the names of Leo Tolstoy 
and Mahatma Gandhi. As an interpreter of 
the Vedantic Texts he has been unequalled by 
any person in modern Bengal. He carried on 
the work that Raja Rammohun Roy began 
and his father Maharshi Uebendranath Tagore 
continued after the great Raja’s time. His 
name therefore will go down in history as a 
social, religious and cultural reformer of 
India whose activities helped largely to esta¬ 
blish India’s cultural position in the world. 

The birthday of Rabindranath Tagore 
therefore is a day of national rejoicing and 
should be observed everywhere in India as an 
important holiday. If it is not given due 
importance in certain parts of India, the 
government should propagate the idea every¬ 
where that Rabindranath Tagore was the one 
man in modern India whose achievements 
helped India to find a place in the world’s 
map of civilisation and progress. 
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What Goes on in USA 

Recent accusations made against the White 
House officials of the USA have upset world 
opinion to an extent that never had a parallel 
in any civilised country in this century. Tt has 
been stated by persons under oatli in courts of 
enquiry that they had been instructed to break 
open the offices of opposition parties ; also to 
fix electronic devices in the rooms of iinportarit 
politicians with a view to record the conversa¬ 
tions and dictations held and given in those 
places. It has also been asserted and suggested 
that even President Nixon had a hand in 
making all these unlawful and objectionable 
arrangements, at least he had full knowledge 
of all that was going on and he mad no efforts 
to put a stop to these crimes against citizen¬ 
ship rights and breaches of the laws of the 
land. Hints have been given in powerful 
circles about the necessity of impeachment of 
President Nixon ; but the response to these 
suggestions had not been very whole heartedly 
in support. The President has not, so far, 
committed himself to any opinion which can 
be called a clear cut admission or denial of 
ihc accusations that have been made. But the 
campaign against President Nixon is still in an 
upward sweep and some people think he will 
be soon cornered in a tight place and will 
have to fight for his good name and position. 
Even Republican Partymen are expressing 
doubts about the complicity of White House 
in all these underhand deeds. George Bush, 
Republican National Chairman is reported to 
have remarked, “It is grubby. There appears 
to be growing concern about it, and there is 
no point in hiding it. It is not good for the 
political party as a whole nor the political 
party system.” Hugh Scott, Republican 
Senate Leader, has opined. “The facts should 
be all ascertained and made public. Those of 
us whose profession i.s politics arc deeply dis¬ 


turbed at any developments which taint the 
political process.’* 

The Watergate scandal as this affair has 
been named, is the sensation of the time. The 
Nixon administration is suspected of making 
efforts to keep some of its past or present 
officials from telling the Senate and the public 
what they know about it. The critical atti¬ 
tude of many Republicans is a very bad sign 
in so far as it does not restrict accusations to 
the Democratic camp. The President of the 
United States of America is a person of such 
high standing in the civilised world that he 
should be above all suspicions of being invol¬ 
ved in the sort of criminal activities that the 
Watergate business is associated with. High 
principales and total attachment to all that is 
fundamentally moral and in keeping with 
human ideals should be expected from a 
person in such eminent position. 

POWs in Vietnam and India 

Chinese torture is a proverbial expression 
and stands for planned and psycho-physiologi- 
cally tested out methods of subjecting the 
victims to intensive cruelty. People think, 
rightly or wrongly, that torturing comes 
naturally to the Chinese and to all those who 
imbibe the delicate nuances of Chinese civilisa¬ 
tion and outlook. According to the American 
journals, the North Vietnamese, who arc 
under Chinese inlluence, treat their prisoners 
of war in an inhuman and barbarous manner 
which has no justification nor useful purpose. 
Some of these tales of sadistic excesses may be 
exaggerations or totally false ; but, keeping in 
mind the political background of the North 
Vietnamese one has to admit that it is quite 
possible for them to indulge in occasional 
bouts of inflicting pain on helpless persons. 
The Americans have been spreading these 
tales of torture against the North Vietnamese 
and we should assume that at least some these 
talcs are more or less true. The Americans 
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donoi however say that the Indians have been 
maltreating the Pakistani POWs a la Chlnoise 
although there is a lot of mutual admiration 
between the Pakistanics the Americans and 
the Chinese. It must therefore be a fact of 
an utterly fstablishcd nature that Indians donot 
torture their prisoners of w'ar. The Americans 
have published that at least 55 of the members 
of their armed forces who had been captured 
by tlie North Vietnamese were beaten to 
death. Many others were hospitalised after 
being “induced” to make statements. It is 
therefore considered nothing unusual for 
highly f:ulfured nations like the Chinese or the 
Vietnamese to torture their POWs, If the 
Indo-Oangladcsh jailers had “induced” a few 
Pakistani POWs to make statements regarding 
their war crimes that would have been nothing 
unusual. But then some nations are backward 
and underdeveloped and donot know how to 
proceed about things in an uplodatc manner. 

Sikkim 

Sikkim is a small Himalayan kingdom 
adjoining Bhutan, Tibet and the Darjeeling 
area of India. The people of Sikkim began a 
very strong agitation against their king 
Meorang Chogyal Ctiompa Palden Khandup 
Namgyal and its intensity became so 
dangerously antagonistic to the ruling power 
that the king had to request the Indian 
Government to send units of the Indian army 
to Sikkim for the proper maintenance of law 
and order in that country. The Indian govern¬ 
ment responded to this request by deploying 
military formations to Sikkim and the 
Sikkimese people thereafter stopped their 
activities to advance upon and occupy the 
palace and the offices of the king and began to 
arrange for the peaceful presentation of their 
demands to the Indian officials who took over 
charge of the government of Sikkim. The 
Indian Government have not considered the 
complaint of the Sikkimese as unreasonable 


and have advised the king of Sikkim that his 
kingdom needed many fundamental political 
reforms. The grievances of the people of 
Sikkim must be removed so that their political 
rights could be in keeping with modern stan¬ 
dards political freedom. Modern man enjoy.s 
various constitutional rights and freedoms and 
these have become customary in all countries. 
It sliould be the same in Sikkim. 

This kingdom in the Eastern Himalayas is 
mainly inhabited by the Lepchas and there are 
some Bhutanese and Gorkhas fiora Nepal too. 
There have been many teiritorial changes in 
this small stale in the past. Sikkim made a 
treaty with (Jreat Britain in 1886 which gave 
Sikkim aid and assistance from the British up- 
to 1947. When the Britisli left India in 1947 
Sikkim made a paet with India for protection 
and assistance in establishing foreign relations. 
This was effected in 1950. The Chogyal has a 
Sikkim Council with 18 members for assisting 
him in the work of administration of the 
country. Among these people seven are 
Lepchas and Bhutanese, seven Nepalese and 
four political and religious representatives. 
There are many political parties in S»kkiin, 
The Prime Minister however is selected by the 
Chogyal Namgyal and he carries out the 
instructions of the king in the administration 
of the state. Education, Health, Forests, 
Excise, Agriculture, Food, Communications 
etc. are looked after by officers appointed by 
reference to the king by the Prime Minister. 

Sikkim has an area of 7298 sq. kilometre 
and a population (1911) of 208609. The 
capital Gangtok has 15000 citizens. The 
people arc mostly Mahayan Bouddha or 
Hindu. There are small groups of Christians, 
Musalmans and other religious communities 
too. 

There are 164 Primary Schools in Sikkim. 
The Middle Schools number 27. 20000 boys 
and girls are rccciviug education. No fees are 
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charged upto standard VI. There after one 
lias to pay a small fee. 300 Sikkimese hold 
degrees of outside universities. There are five 
hospitals with 291 beds. The dispensaries 
number 26 and the doctors 20. Being a small 
country Sikkim has at least a hospital or .i 
dispensary everywhere within ten miles. 

Agriculture is the main slay of the people. 
Cardatnuin, oranges, apples, potatoes, Indian 
corn, millets, soya beans and ginger are the 
basic products of agriculture. Sikkim is the 
greatest producer of cardamum in the world. 
I'here are 100 miles of Macadamised roads 
.jud 48 bridges in Sikkim. There are 530 
telephones and 32 wireless centres. Tourism is 
■ upported by the state, liverything considered 
this kingdom is progressive and keen on deve¬ 
lopment. (J>nly the people h.ave not been 
given proper political status. Absolutism of 
tlie monarchy was fully established and that 
was at the root of the upheaval the king had 
to face. 

Morality to be Established 

West Bengal’s Chief Minister Siddhartha 
Shankar Roy has declared that he will reasta- 
tdish ethical conduct in public life. Corrup* 
lion will be done away with and all persons 
will work and behave paying full attention 
to moral principles. A very diilicult proposition 
indeed ; but nothing in this world is 
impossible. Mr. Roy was able, in the past, to 
establish law and order in West Bengal to a 
degree that was thought impossible too at 
I hat time. But he managed to do this by mobi¬ 
lising the younger members of Bengali society. 
If now he can infuse a desire in the youth to 
remove corruption and immoral practices he 
niay be able to control the forces of evil and 
induce people in power everywhere to behave 
lawfully and to adhere to those ethical 
principles which people follow assiduously in 
idl progressive civilised countries. This will 


bring about a change In tlie country and will 
also dissipate largely the forces which support 
wagon breaking, black marketing, tax evasion, 
food adulteration, communalism, bribe taking 
and all other reprehensible practices which 
make the life of honest persons difficult in this 
country. 

Mr. Roy says unless the roots of unethical 
conduct are cut no one will be able to improve 
the lot of the poor. These arc words which 
have been spoken by others too before this 
and will be spoken again after this. But the 
most important thing in the realisation of the 
objective that Mr. Roy has jilaced before us in 
the response that he will get from his own 
political supporters and the officers of the 
government. Unless a good number of persons 
help Mr. Roy actively in removing corruption, 
he will never be able to move one step for¬ 
ward towards his goal. Influence, favouritism, 
corruption etc. are essentially connected with 
the human element in the administration of 
the country. These have spread to private 
offices, factories, educitional institutions, 
examination halls, restaurants grocers’ shops, 
milkmen's buckets, medicine manufacturers, 
dispensaries, hospitals, doctors’ chambers and 
so on and so forth. The general public are as 
deeply involved in this obnoxious game of 
corruption as are the bureaucrats and the 
departments and ofliccs they control. Even 
the Ministers and the members of the legisla¬ 
tures can do much to bring about this great 
change in the life of the nation whereby 
honesty and morality will be accepted by the 
people as the guiding principles of their life 
and their activities in various fields. 

England Looks at Nixon 

Tiic New Statesman is very critical of the 
activities of the henchmen of President 
Richard Nixon during the lait election cam¬ 
paign. “Politics of Ma n non’’ is tiie tu a: 
that has been given to these unde/haud and 
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unlawful doings. In their editorial comments 
the English journal says : “He went out the 
same way he came in—no class”, President 
Kennedy’s contemptuous dismissal of his 
defeated opponent in 1960 may yet turn out to 
serve as the best epitaph on Richard Nixon’s 
political career. With his second ‘Checkers’ 
broadcast the 36th President of the United 
States may have bought himself time : he 
certainly did not purchase anyone’s trust of 
those much-vaunted 1,461 days of his second 
Administration, Monday 30 April 1973 looks 
destined to go down as about the blackest. 
And rightly so—indeed the one danger of the 
.surge of distaste which in this country properly 
greeted Richard Nixon’s whole performance is 
that it may obscure Just how few ol tlie nece¬ 
ssary questions llic Pre.sidcnt in fact managed 
to answer. 

“Take first of all Mr. John Mitchell and 
Mr. Maurice Stans. The President chose not 
to mention them in his broadcast at all. It 
was an understandable omission—for if money 
is at the root of the current White House 
crisis, it is there because well over a year ago 
Mr. Nixon had already displayed such a lack 
of fastidiousness that he apparently could see 
nothing inappropriate in appointing his former 
Secretary of Commerce as the ‘bagman’ for 
his campaign and the former chief law en¬ 
forcement officer of the United States as his 
personal ‘swag-carrier’. That strange ‘zeal’ 
that Mr. Nixon talked about on Monday 
night did not alicct just White House under¬ 
lings : it reached right upto and embraced the 
President himself. More than anything else it 
is Mr. Nixon's admittedly consistent belief in 
the power of money in politics that has 
brought him to the pass in which he finds 
himself today. The message o f Watergate may 
well be, as Daniel Ellsbcrg has already bitingly 
remarked, that ‘all law stops at the White 
House fence*, but it is as well to understand 


that it was money that supplied the cordon 
sanitalre. 

“There were, it now seems, at least three 
secrcct, separate and illicit funds that 
Mr. Nixon’s henchmen had at their disposal 
( each about as discreditable in its origin as in 
its use ). And there can be no other explana¬ 
tion for their existence than the fact that the 
standards Mr. Nixon himself set had encou¬ 
raged others to believe that such a ‘Lubricat¬ 
ing’ approach to politics was all part of the 
game. Even now we have probably seen only 
the merest glimpse of that game. At least no 
one can claim that the Nixon Administration 
has not been even-handed in the balance it lias 
held between the power of the purse at home 
and abroad. What Watcigate has done for 
domestic morale, the full story of HT and 
Chile bids fair to do equally for America’s 
image overseas.” That this should be a lesson 
to England is not wholely believed by those 
who have a faith in the English superiority of 
character which is England’s best defence 
against political corruption ; but lire danger 
of corruption creeping in somehow is never¬ 
theless admitted. And the critical comments 
continue in a more realistic tone ; 

“In one sense the dangers may be even 
more insidious here then they are across the 
Atlantic. The very fact that we arc accus¬ 
tomed to high standards and that we maintain 
rigid rules—rules, for example, that forbid 
parliamentary candidates, on peril of being 
unseated, to spend more than about £ 1000 on 
any constuency compaign—tends to make us 
complacent when rather difTerimt behaviour 
takes place between, say, builders and local 
councils or property speculators and civil 
servants. Yet that latter type of conduct 
corrupts and distorts the democratic process 
just as surely as would a parliamentary cam¬ 
paign that was bought and paid for. At least 

(Continued on page 400) 
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Deshbandhu C. R. Das occupied an 
important place amongst the natural leaders of 
1920-21. He was the accredited and accepted 
leader of Bengal. He had renounced an 
astoundingly nourishing practice of a lawyer 
and choosen the path of a pauper for the sake of 
his motherland. The brilliance of his intellect 
was a subject of surprise for all. True, he had 
come under the spell of Gandhiji but he, in his 
turn, had cast his spell over Gandhiji also. He 
had the heart of a poet and a revolutionary. 
He could probe into the soul of Bengal and 
thus capture Its imagination. And w'hcn 
such a man threw off the robes of a barrister 
and came to the level of the masses, the news 
of the Himalayan sacrifice caught the country 
by storm. The sensation was elcttiic and 
everybody was magnetised to follow him and 
join his banner. Students left colleges, law¬ 
yers suspended practice and even holders of 
luciativc Government jobs left .service. It 
was felt that the Bengal of l9U5 would lead 
the country again in 1921. 

T’he stories of Deshbandhu’s sacrifices, his 
renunciation and his ability reached Subhas 
—while he was in England and the latter was 
greatly attracted towards him and through 
correspondence, expressed his desire to serve 
the national cau.se under his banner. And, at 
last, when the news reached Deshbandhu that 
Subhas Chandra Bose, who had just passed the 
Civil Service Examination would throw up the 
job and join him as a worker, Deshbandhu 
felt highly relieved and began to watch the 
date when the precious soul would come to 
his presence. ^ 

On his return to Calcutta in 1921, Subhas 
met Deshbandhu G. R. Das, and threw him¬ 


self heart and soul under his lead and 
guidance of him, ‘‘1 (ere was a leader” Subhas 
acclaimed, “who w'as conscious of his exact 
role, namely, th.it <*r a piaciiral poliririaii”. 
Tlie master and the disciple appreciated the 
clear thinking, the political instinct, the poli¬ 
tical t.act and the realistic outlook of each 
other and w'hile the desriple had implicit faith 
in tlic leader’s unerring political w'isdom, the 
latter in liis turn had emotion enough to share 
the hopes and .ispirations of hi^ young follo¬ 
wer. This uniijuc union reminded Bengal of 
another etjually happy union—the union 
between Ramakrishna Paramhansa and Swarni 
Vivekanarula.- 

Ve.irs earlier Subhas had longed for a 
preceptor. He had actually set out m search 
of one. Success, then denied liirn by some 
unseen agency, was now to be hi.s portion. He 
now (eund the prccejitor in the grab of 
Desliljandhu -but be was only a political 
preceptor and not a religious one. Deshbandhu 
was like a Harning pill.xr .shot from Bengal’s 
soul sinouMcring with humiliation at India’s 
polilictil helplessness in that hour of national 
agony. Subhas had caught sight of this pillar, 
embraced it and became liiinself a burning 
pillar. 

It may appear to be one of the most 
ballling paradoxes of the political history of 
modern India that Subhas Chandcr, the prac¬ 
tical ascetic, made such a whole sale surrender 
of his personality to one who had, through 
long years of the past, lead a life of kingly 
enjoyment before he had made at the call 

of the Mahatma, an equally kingly renuncia¬ 
tion.” 
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Fur the next two years after his entry into 
Indian politics, Subhas served a heid political 
apprenticeship under the supervision of 
Dcshb.indhu in dillerent capacities, viz, as 
nieniber-in-charge of public ity on the execu¬ 
tive of the Bengal Provincial Congress Coni- 
inittee ; as Principal, National College 
Calcutta : and as Manager of the. Nationalist 
Paper ‘Forward’. 

C>n his selection as inernber-in*charge of 
publicity by the Deshbandliu, some protests 
were raised as to how could the important and 
responsible board be placed in the charge of 
an unknown youth, simply became he gave iij) 
I.G.S. rank ? But L)eshl>andhu assured tlius, 
“Do not vvoriy, 1 can sec through persons. 
He will nevcj belie my expectations, and he 
will be the right man who would do justice to 
the place,” Indeed, Deshbandhu’s expecta¬ 
tion was fully justilied by the after events. 

ft was the nature of Deshbandhu that when 
he wanted to do a thing, he used to devote his 
heart and soul for tlie success of it. When he 
had started tlivil Di>obedience Movement in 
1921, he gave all his best workers, his son, his 
wife anil lastly himself too. The success was 
immeasimable and ot the twenty thousand 
valiant soldier*! who courted jail in 1921, 
throughout India , Bengal's contrdjution came 
upto sixteen tlumsand. But the situation that 
was created in the Indian political firmament 
could not l>e taken advantage of by Candhiji, 
who was then at the helm of afTaiis. At that 
time both Deshbandhu and Subhas were in 
jail and were overwhelmed with indignation 
wheti Gandhiji withdraw the movement. 
Bose shared his leader’s dissatisfaction with 
general Congress policy under the guidance of 
Mahatma Gandhi.' 

Moreover, after calling olF the non- 
coopcralion movement Mahatma wanted the 
people to spin-spin and spin as if Khadi would 
bring independence for India. Passivity and 


fatalism were again tighening their grip on the 
Indian masses and political stagnation was 
visible everywhere. The tiandhites, after the 
arrest of their master, styled themselves as 
“No-changers” and lhu.s refused to adjust the 
political programme of the Congress to the 
peculiar needs of the time. This orthodoxy 
was too much for Deshbandhu Das and his 
followers, who advocated a programme of 
uniform, continuous and consistent opposition 
to the Government from within the Council. 
This new method was calculated to keep up 
the spirit of resistance in the country and also 
to carry on the message of the Congress to 
every home through ele.ction campaign. 
Deshbandhu pointed oul, “in a revolutionary 
fight, the points of vantage should not be left 
in the hands of the enemy ”. But this simple 
rule of watrare was not acceptable to the 
Gandliites. 

Deshbandhu was elected the Presiilent (or 
the Gaya Session of the Indian National 
Congress in December, 1922. Unfortunately, 
his re.solution for the constitutional fight was 
rejected by a majority of votes. As a conse¬ 
quence, he resigned from the Presidentship 
and, formed the All India Swaraj Party, of 
which he became the first President and Moti 
Lai Nehru, the General Secretary. 

On an analysis it will appear that the 
Swarajist programme was an extension of the 
Irish Sinn Fein method in one of its aspects to 
the Indian soil and its framing was considera¬ 
bly influenced by the Ex-Revolutionary section 
of Bengal, who now formed the most important 
body of i7eshbandhu’s followers.'' 

In all these activities, Subhas stood firmly 
by the si-e of his guru-Deshbandhu. In fact 
he was the corner stone of the entire Swaraj 
Party Organization. He was also one of the 
principal architects of the great ‘All India 
campaign’ that followed. The success was so 
great that the majority of the Congress leaders 
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veered round to the Swarajist point of view. 
The whole movement of Council Entry under 
the guidance of Deshbandhu was in full swing. 
And in the elections that followed, the 
Swarajists came out victorious with a thump¬ 
ing majority.^ The tactful and persistent way 
in which Deshbandhu Das, throughout these 
months, worked with Herculean strength and 
vigour, inspite of tremendous difficulties 
including pecuniary ones, further filled Subhas 
with the greatest reverence for his leader and 
engendered in him a spirit of working in the 
same vigorous way in his after life. 

Now came the election for the Clalcutt.i 
Corporation. Deshbandhu’s triumphs in the 
Councils gave him an easy walkover for the 
Calcutta Corporation. .Such successes made 
the position of Deshbandhu unique and 
Subhas as his right-haud man was also looked 
upon by a’l with regard. 

Das became the Mayo of Calcutta Corpo¬ 
ration while Subhas was elected Chief 
I'-xtciitive Ofiiccr. Under the new legime, 
now measures calculated to benefit the citizens 
were set in motion in quick succession The 
newly elected Swarajist Conncillois and 
Mderrnen, including the Mayor, all came 
iliosscd in home-made Khadi. And now the 
municipality arranged to give civic receptions 
to nationalist leaders like Mahatma Candlii, 
Moti Lai Nehru and others, when they visited 
the city and the previous custom of giving 
civic receptions to Viceroys, Governors and 
ofhcials w'as discontinued once for all."* 

Deshbandhu was all admiration for Subhas. 
If anybody came to complain against any kind 
of mismanagement in the Corporation, the 
only reply that Deshbandhu used to give was : 
“Wait, give us breathing time, everything will 
be set right. Do not you find that for the 
Corporation work and its betterment I have 
sacrificed the best man of rny party.”'-' 

The arrest of Subhas—the beloved dcsciple 


of Deshbandhu in Oct. 1924, dealt out a rude 
shock to the latter and as Mayor of Calcutta 
Corporation he voiced a most passionate 
protest against it. “If Subhas is a criminal”, 
thundered the lion of Bengal, “then I too, am 
a criminal”. 'I'hc leader expressed surprise in 
his speech as to why he himself had Been left 
out, while Subhas and his other trusted 
workers had been swept into detention. 

Deshbandhu came to sec him a few times 
at the Jail and the last time when Deshbandhu 
gave him blessings, two or three days before 
his departure for the Berhampore Jail, Subhas 
touched his feci and said, “We are not proba¬ 
bly meeting soon.” Deshbandhu replied, 
“No, that cannot be, I shall bring you back to 
me very shortly.” 

For Deshbandhu that was really the last 
meeting with Subhas but he moved ‘Heaven 
and Earth’ in '.getting Subhas and others 
released. And it may be remembered how 
Deshbandhu, with a determination to get the 
Bengal Ordinance rejected in the Council, 
ttn January .xttended the Council 

Chamber against medical advice in a stretcher 
and got tl'.c Bill toally rciected leaving the 
only course open to the Governor to use it by 
‘certification’. ■' 

The incarcciation of .Subhas and his other 
workers, gave a gieat Islow to Deshbandhu and 
Ins speech at tlic Faridpoie Gonlercnce 
showctl how keenly he felt for them and how 
anxious he was to get tliem released. Indeed, 
Deshbandhu felt so much for Subhas that he 
considered his right hand broken without him. 
He tried for their at the cost of his life, for, 
alas ' his days were numbered." 

Subhas had the privilege to be in the same 
jail with him for eight months 1921-22. During 
those few months Subhas u*cd to look after 
his personal comforts. Here Subhas was able 
to gather a more intimate knowledge of that 
great man and instead of his ‘familiarity 
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bre«'dinf; contempt', he used to say that such 
close ass:ociation enhanced his respect and 
reverence for Deshbandhu a thousand fold. 
Suhhas served Deshbandhu as his cook and 
care-taker ; and his tender lieart would find 
out the needs, unexpressed of his f^uru and he 
would (ty to remove them as much as possible. 
Deshbandhu would discuss with him jrhilo-o- 
phy and would take lessons from liiin an<l to a 
certain extint it was a problem to fellow 
nrisoners to ascertain, who of the two, was 
more dependent on the other.'- 

Moreover, certain demeanours of 
De.«hband}iu inipicss< d Siplihas deeply, viz, he 
was aKva\s ihrjughtful for others’ welfare : 
tieated all with equal kindness etc. Subhas 
Rot the opportunity to understand the private 
Itle (;f Deshbandhu from a near an<jrle and to 

O 

learn with tlic latter the sharpness of discom¬ 
fort and other experiences of Jail life. 
Accordingly, he cotild not help accepting him 
as his guru.'' 

I he oiguni/ation that Deshbanrihu built 
c[) w.is as soiiil dS a rock arid it can be said 
very tlefinitcly that at the root of it all was llie 
bond oi lovc that existed between the leader 
and hiN foil, wtis. With his immense capacity 
lor loving people, irrespective of merits or 
tifinetits and bv virtue of his extraordinary 
t.'Ct he succeeded in bringing together people 
of dillerent tastes and dilfeient ways of think¬ 
ing. ]\utncious people used to help him in 
private, allhoingh they neither belonged to 
f is party nor subscribed to his views. More¬ 
over, unlike ordinary w'orldly men,Deshbandhu 
never made any distinction between what was 
bis own and what belonged to others. His 
house had become almost a public properly. 
He not only loved his followers but was even 
prepared to court insults on their account. 
And on many occa.sions, he quarrelled with 
out-siclers on behalf of his co-workersA 

Subhas never saw him judge human 


character by our ordinary social standard. His 
whole life was based on the simple faith that 
everyman was in the very nature of things a 
mixture of good and evil. Subhas was greatly 
impressed by the equality of treatment meted 
out by Deshbandhu towards all communities 
of people and his sympathetic altitude towards 
the members of depressed classes as well as the 
‘confirmed olTendcrs’—one of whom Mathur, 
with seven or eight previous convictions as an 
inveterate thief, came to serve him. 
Deshbandhu loved him dearly and tried to 
reform him.'' 

Thr'iigh the active political career of 
Deshbandhu consisted of barely five years, his 
rise had been phenomenal. With the reckless 
abandon of a Vaishnava devotee, he had 
plunged into the political movement with 
heart and soul and he had given not only 
himself but bis all in the fight for Swaraj. 

Hy the (iovt. he was both 'feared and 
admired. They feared his strength, but 
admired his character. They knew that he 
was a man of his word. They also knew that 
though he wa.s a hard fighter, he v,a.-none- 
ihe-lcss a clean fighter, and further, he was 
also the man with wliom they cfiuld bargain 
for a settlement.*'' 

It was Deshbandhu’s constant experience 
that all his actions were part of his religious 
life. Thanks to Vaishnavism, he had suc¬ 
ceeded in establishing a very fine .synthesis, 
between his ideal and his practical life ; and 
his entire being was progressively penetrated by 
this synthc.sis. And as a result'of inner purity 
which follows the pursuit of action, without 
caring for results, man loses the awareness of 
the ego. When the ego is transcended, he 
becomes an instrument for the expression of 
the Divine Will. Then ordinary human-beings 
cannot withstand the energy and magnetism of 
a peison so inspired. lhat is what had 
happened with Deshbandhu. And towards 
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the end of his life, even his fiercest opponents, 
when they were face to face with him seemed 
to collapse. 

It was the influence of the Tantras which 
liad taught the Bengalese to worship Shakti 
and that must have made Deshbandhu a hero 
of extraordinary powers. The influence of the 
Tantras was apparent even in his daily life, 
flveryonc knew of his great respect for his 
mother and his belie! in women’s education 
and their emancipation.’'^ 

As Subhas observed, “every one will 
wonder to think liow a man can atonce be a 
l)ig lawyer, a great lover of men, a devout 
V’aishnava, a shrewd politician and a conquer¬ 
ing hero. I have tried to get a solution of this 
problem through anthropological studies. I 
do not know if I have succeeded in my 
cl t tempts.” 

In no sphere of life whether it be politics 
economics or religion—was he ever in favour 
ol iullowing set doctrines. It was his belief 
ihat our society, our politics and our philo¬ 
sophy would in the natural course, be evolved 
out of our cultural heritage and our pressing 
national problems. Till the last day of his life 
it was liis hope that all our difl’ereuccs could 
he resolved by concluding pacts between 
difl'erent religious communities so that all 
Indians, irrespective of race, caste and creed, 
would come forward to join the fight for 
Swaraj, Many used to ridicule his idea of 
bringing about unity through pacts. Unity, 
they said, depended on real sympathy for each 
other; it could not possibly come through 
bargaining. But Deshbandhu used to argue 
that human society itself was based upon pacts 
and compromises and that man could not last 
a day on thi.s earth without mutual under¬ 
standing. Moreover, it was his intentions to 
bring about a lasting Hindu-Muslim entente 
through a kind of “Cultural Synthesis”. And 
while in Jail, be used to have frequent discu¬ 


ssions with Maulana Akram Khan regarding 
the points of afllnity between the two 
cultures 

That Swaraj in India meant primarily the 
uplift'of the masses and not necessarily the 
protection of the interests of the upper classes 
was a matter of conviction with Deshbandhu. 
As Subhas observed, “I do not think of any 
other fiont lank le.ader of our country preach¬ 
ing that doctrine with as much emphasis as 
Deshbandhu did.” 

Whenever Deshbandhu had decided on a 
course of action, he made it real. The mantra, 
"either I succeed in rny resolve or I perish,” 
were engrossed on his heart. Whatever path 
he would choose, he would pursue it with 
unabated enthusijsin and none could stop him. 
According to Subhas, ‘all those who know 
him—with what little capital he had launched 
on the publication of ‘ Forward” and of his 
attempt to capture the C!ouncil—will hear this 
out. If we I ver .spoke of likely diflicullies, he 
would .^cold us as incorrigible pc.ssirnists.” 

Deshbandhu was a man of broad ‘Interna¬ 
tional N’ision.' Moref)ver, for him non-violence 
was the panacea for the political ills of India. 
And he was the first Indian leader to suggest 
the formation of C.'ongre.ss branches in other 
countries of the world.But alongside with 
his spirit of Internationalism, he didnot forget 
his deep love for hi.s own country and also for 
Bengal. 

In the politic.s of Deshbandhu Das, there 
was no taboo on diplomacy and the principle 
‘End justifying the Means’ was considered to 
be quite salutaiy and resorted to very 
frcquenly and he had the prudence to separate 
politics from ethics and religion altogether. 
Thus, the politics of Deshbandhu was the 
matured expression of the political idealism 
which was in a nebulous state in the young 
disciple’s mind. 

Subhas pointed out that Deshbandhu 
knew, more than anyone else, that situations 
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favourable for wresting political power from 
the enemy donot come often and when they 
do come, they do not last long. While the 
opportunity lasts a bargain has to be struck. He 
knew also that to sponsor a settlement, when 
public feeling is at its height, needs much 
courage and may involve a certain amount of 
unpopularity. But he was nothing if not 
fearless.-*’ 

Deshbandhu Das in 1917 gave a brief out¬ 
line of his plan of Socio-Econotnic-Rcconstriic- 
tion of Bengal, which might also be stretched 
to include the whole country as well. He 
pointed out that the ancient Indian system of 
Panchayat should form the basic unit of 
National Reconstruction. Subhas was greatly 
impressed by this idea and accordingly, incor¬ 
porated it in his later scheme of “Saminya- 
wadi Saiigha.” 

Subhas observed “many used to think that 
we v\ere his blind followers. As a matter of 
fact, his close.st associates had the most serious 
dilFerences of opinion with him. Speaking for 
myself 1 had fhfl'ercd from, and even r|uar- 
rclled with him, on numcroui occasions. But 1 
knew, inspite of all quarrels, my devotion, to 
him would sull'cr no change and at the same 
time I too, would never be deprived of his 
immense love for me. He also had the faith 
that under any storm or stress I was sure to be 
there by his side.-' 

Within a short time alter Subhas was at 
the Mandalay Jail came the teriiblc news of 
the passing away of his benefactor— 
Deshbandhu Das—which melancholy event 
took place at Darjeeling on June 16, 1925, 
For Subhaa it was a bolt from the blue and 
for two days he took no food nor spoke to any 
one. 

“Jure 1925”, to quote Subhas, “proved to 
be a turning point in the history of India. The 
disappearance of Deshbandhu from the politi¬ 
cal life of India had a paralytic effect on the 


national movement. Dissension raised its head 
within the Swarajist Party and this served to 
strengthen the forces of reaction in India. 
Communal riots and inner party rivalry 
weakened the cause of national unity which 
was essential to put up a strong fight against 
the oppressive and unscrupulous rulers.” Bose 
was upset for he knew that with the disappea¬ 
rance of Das, none remained to oppose the 
revival of Gandhism as a potent political 
force. 

While paying tributes to Deshbandhu’s 
memory, Subhas wrote, “He had won the 
confidence of his countrymen in an unmeasu¬ 
red degree and they had enthroned him in 
their hearts. He was not one of those unfor¬ 
tunate beings who outlive the period of their 
greatness and linger on until life begins to 
ebbaway turning them into reactionaries. 

Subhas observed, “wc want that dynamism 
the type of which did not let Deshbandlm rest 
and which drove him from struggle to struggle 

.Wc want, above all, that all-consuming 

jiassion for liberty, which is the source of all 
inspiration and the mainspring of all activity... 
The debt which Subhas owes him is one that 
cannot be repaid. In fact, Deshbandhu’s 
teacliings have become a part of his very 

being.”^2 

Subhas had truely observed that 
Deshbandhu Das had a powerful, almost 
domineering personality and at the same time 
Ins rapacious heart was ablaze with the holy 
flame of love for his fcllow'-beings. Moreover, 
for Subhas, “these who think that Deshbandhu 
was a moderate by conviction but in the 
company of and under pressure from young- 
men acted as an extremist do not know his 
temperament and character. In fact he was 
ever new and youthful—he had an instinctive 
understanding of the hopes and aspirations of 
youth and liked the company of them.” 

In a sorrowful mood, Subhas pointed out, 
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"sometimes I cannot help thinking that 
l^eshbandhu’s countrymen and his followers 
too, were to some extent, responsible for his 
premature death. If they had shared with 
him the burden of his work, he would not 
have worked himself to death. This is what 
happens in our country. Once we have 
accepted a man as our leader, we throw all 
responsibilities on his shoulders and make the 

most impossible demands on his time and 
inergy.”’* 

We shall now clear certain raisapprehen- 
‘ions regarding the outlook of Subhas Bose. 
Since his boyhood, Swami Vivekananda was 
the ideal man for him ; but during youth, he 
Ijccame, a true desciple in mind and practice 
oi Deshbandhu also. Now, how could the 
two kinds of devotions be reconciled ? Sublias 
himself gave the explanation, “the unity which 
K.imakrishna and Vivekananda, established 
lictwcen ‘One and Many’ in the spiritual 
\v'ild, Deshbaudhu achieved or tried to 
-H'hieve in the life of the nation, viz, the 
loMiier firmly l>eh‘evcd in the federation of 
> iiltures and the latter adopted, in the realm 
•>t politics, a Federal State for India in prefe- 
reiic,' to a centralized state. ’ 

Now let us examine if Subhas remained 
iinu on the ideology of the Congress as well as 
on that of his guru-1 )eshbandhii—till the last ? 
In this connection we have, at first, to review 
die ideology of his guru himself. 

Deshbandhu Das in his Presidential speech 
at the Gaya Congress in 1922 had observed 
that in the first place we should adopt the 
ideal of Nationalism by which he meant a 
process through which a nation expresses itself 
and finds itself neither in isolation nor in 
opposition to other nations but as part of a 
freat scheme by which in seeking its own 
expression and identity, it materially assists 
the self-expression and self realization of 
"ther nations as well. He emphasized that 
there should be no hostility between the idea 
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of nationality and that of world peace. 
And regarding the method for the achieve¬ 
ment of Swaraj, Deshbandhu pointed out that 
Non-violence and Non-Cooperation was the 
only course which the Congress must follow. 
1 le observed, “apart from the question of 
principle, history has proved over and over 
again ihe uHcr futility of revolutions brought 
about by force and violence.” 

Keeping in view the above statement of 
Deshbandhu regarding his outlook, the flight 
of Subhas to a foreign country in 1941 would 
not appear consistent with it. But before 
reaching such a conclusion, we are to 
thoroughly study the psychology of Subhas’ 
mind and take'lock of it. Ashe styled him¬ 
self as a great leftist, Subhas could not sec eye 
to eye with the Congress principles. “Con¬ 
gress has its own view point and could only 
say—you can proceed only thus far and no far¬ 
ther”. He could not accordingly, conscientious¬ 
ly confine himself within the line. Under such 
circumstances should he—by himself—rot only 
in jails yeai after year and yet would not find 
any scope to work even when he would be out 
of it, or should he try .some othei channel 
which could bring the fruition of his cherished 
goal of independence, and for the attainment 
of which he could make .any kind of sacrifice? 
His case was peculiai, extra-ordinary and 
could not apply to any other person. His 
inner call was to hnd a Path and remedy else¬ 
where and providence helped to give him a 
sphere, outside India, where he could fully 
express himself in the best possible way."* 

Moreover, being a young and a dynamic 
personality, Subhas was forced after the 
demise of his guru—to mould himself, to some 
extent, according to the changed circumstances. 
Anyhow, his reverence for Deshbandhu Das 
remained ever green in his memory till (he 
last. “His love for his political guru was so 
very great tint lu griavei at the loss of 
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him much more than he did at the demise of 
his own parents."' 

Wliile com luding our discussion it may be 
pointed out that Subhas Bose felt that the 
following quotation which Deshbandhu Das 
spoke in praize of Aurobindo (Jhose, during 
the latter’s trial, suitrd the personality of 
Deshbandhu himself to a great extent, “that 
he will be looked upon as a poet of patriotism, 
the prophet of Nationalism and the lover of 
humanity. And his words will be echoed and 
re-echoed." 
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THE WEST AND NATIONALISM IN THE UNDERDEVELOPED COUNTRIES 

V. T. PATIL 


Asm and Africa are in ferment, indeed the 
Asian and African people are in “revolt”, and 
lliis may prove to be the most significant 
development of the twentieth century. Much 
of Asia and Africa is in the process of emerg¬ 
ing into the modern era and of establishing an 
altogether new pattern of relations with the 
rest of the world. On the one hand colo¬ 
nialism has declined ; on the other, rising 
nationalism is a dominant fac t of life in these 
areas. This is symptomatic of a new order in 
world afl'aiis. 1 he newly independent nations 
of Asia and Africa are finding that freedom is 
attended by a host ol problems. I hey have 
to contend with the repercus<iions of the ‘cold 
war’ from without and of power dipluniacy 
from within, by the diverse political divisions, 
by the clash between the traditional order and 
the modern, and l>y demands which iiiese 
nations, given their stage of economic deve¬ 
lopment, are in no position to fulfil, in Asia 
and Africa the revolution lor national indepen¬ 
dence has been won, but the inorc basic 
‘‘revolution of rising expectations” has caught 
the imagination of these peofiJe. If these 
expectations ( rapid economic development 
and better standard of living ) are not ful¬ 
filled, an explosive situation may be created. 
The masses of the people arc beginning to 
articulate, but if no solutions are found to 
these problems, the ''revolution of rising 
Irustrations” may result in serious conse¬ 
quences. Asia and Africa to-day are troubled 
continents, bubbling with conflicting forces and 
tribal, personal and national rivalries. In 
such a situation, ^appears that the West is 
not fully conscious of the revolutionary impli¬ 
cations for their own society of the awakening 
of Asia and Africa. As Robert Payne rightly 


points out, “the major task of our generation 
IS the understanding of Asia, for Asia repre¬ 
sents |)otentially the mastery of the world in 
manpower and resources”.' 

Until the present century the obstacles to 
tlic development oT nationalism in Asia and 
Africa were many—the spiritual and cultural 
traditions of the people; ignorance, poverty, 
provincialism, and the rigid, caste system in 
most countries. And added to these was the 
strong grip of foreign imperialism. To-day 
nationalism Has become a cohesive force and a 
basic requirement h)r the building up of a 
strong state. Nationalism has contributed to 
the restoration of sclf-rrspett, building up of 
morale, and ln^tiUlng social solidarity among 
the people. 

Rupert Emerson in his book. From Emf>ire 
to Nation suggests that “it womd be argued 
that the turn in a political direction resulted 
from a calculation that political control was 
necessary to correct economic abuses, it Is 
doubtful that this idea played more than a minor 
role".'-’ If one examines the thinking of the 
nationalist leadeis it will become obvious 
that to them political control was the first step 
towards the solution of other problems. 
Mr. Nehru declared in 1936, “I work for 
independence because for me it is the inevi¬ 
table step to social and economic change”. 
Tlidse revolutionaries realised that political 
inucpcndcnce was a prerequisite of national 
development, of the solution of social and 
economic problems ai.d of human dignity. 
Though the immediate objccrives of Asian and 
African nationalism have been fully met, yet 
the transition from the battle for nation¬ 
winning to the no less arduous task of nation¬ 
building has been difficult. Many of the 
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leaders in these countries are still in a colonial 
frame of mind, for they seem to be fighting 
battles over issues which have no relevance 

or significance under the chan ed circums¬ 
tances. 

Afro-Asian nationalism is traditional, social 
and culture oriented, with a very close connec¬ 
tion to the religious and social attitudes ol the 
past. Nationalism represents an effort by the 
people to imbibe and adapt Western nationa¬ 
lism to their local scene without any radical 
departure from ancient traditions. Sometimes 
the argument is advanced that colonial 
nationalism is far less a response to oppression 
than to the widened horizon opened up by 
progressive colonial governments. It is very 
difficult to aL>rec with such reasoning. 
Nationalism in Afro-Asian countries owes its 
origin primarily to a reaction to Western 
colonialism. “The origin of nationalism in 
Asia was in the nature of a rebound from the 
European imperialism of the last century”.’^ 
Looking to the last hundred years of nationa¬ 
lism in Asia and Africa, the rising tide of 
nationalist feelings were the result of opposi¬ 
tion to impelialism, exploitation and colonia¬ 
lism. Nationalism, in the initial stages, was 
negative in character, as it arose as a force 
primarily directed against the dominance of 

their countries by people belonging to an 
alien race. 

In spite of the close contact of the peoples 
of underdeveloped countries with the western 
world, nationalism in Asia and Africa has 
avoided the worst tendencies like imperialism, 
racialism and war, characteristic of Western 
nationalism. This docs not necessarily mean 
that nationalism in the underdeveloped world 
manifested alwayi in a peaceful direction. 
There have been frequent instance of 
violence, vandalism and fanaticism. There¬ 
fore, there is no doubt of the western origins 
of nationalism in the underdeveloped countries, 
yet there arc certain fundamental dissimila¬ 
rities between the two. 


An oft-repeated assertion is made that 
imperialism has been the main diffuser of 
civilization. To say the least, such a claim is 
a far-fetched assertion, which involves being 
blind to reality. After ,all, many of the 
countries colonized by the imperial powers 
had advanced ancient civilizations. More¬ 
over, diffusion of civilization through colonia¬ 
lism and imperialism is by no means a one-way 
affair. Can we claim that Nazi imperialism 
be regarded as an instrument for advancement 
of culture and civilization ? The invention 
of the bogey of the ‘white man’s burden’, docs 
not necessarily imply that imperial powers are 
genuinely desirous of doing good to the 
people, on the contrary such assertions are 
used as a convenient garb to hide the exploi¬ 
tation of the enslaved people. The economies 
of the colonies were acting as appendages of 
the colonial powers. The colonies were 
cxploi'ed. They produced raw materials 
while they imported finished poods from the 
colonial powers. Western writers arc generally 
fond of making claims that Western colonia¬ 
lism and imperialism have civilized the under¬ 
developed peoples. This may he true in a few 
cases, but a good number of other, illustrations 
may be given which do not support the 
contention of these writers. For instance, 
Rupert Emerson gives the example of Belgian 
Congo as representing a synthesis of ‘‘African 
character and temperament and (he funda¬ 
mental riches of Western civilization’ The 

facts in Congo arc contrary to his claim. 
Congo does not represent a remarkable 

synthesis of the native culture with the 
European. The crisis in the early sixties in 
the Congo leading to a civil war brought to 
the fore the woeful neglect of the Congolese 
people. At the end of the Belgian colonial 
rule, university graduates numbered a few 
hundred only, while poverty, disease and 
hunger were widespread. A deliberate policy 
of holding back the appearance of a Western 
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educated African elite was consistently 
adopted. 1 he Belgians did nothing to incor¬ 
porate the fundanicntal values of Western 
civilization, nor did they develop in the 
Congolese a respect for human dignity. Thty 
did not tiain the Congolese to govern them¬ 
selves, and the rudiments of democracy were 
neglected, for the Congolese were elfcctivcly 
prevented from participation in the govern¬ 
ment of the people. The mass of the 
Congolese were not brought into the niadern 
world. One may get the impression that the 
burden of this argument is only to show that 
the impact of the colonial powers was not at 
all wholesome. Par from it, there were many 
bright sides to the imperial and colonial 
connection. Liberal institutions, respect for 
human dignity and freedom, one awakening of 
the Afro-Asian people from deep slumbei, arc 
the fruits of the Western connection. Ihe 
most lasting has been the democratic back¬ 
ground of the imperial powers which strongly 
promoted the democratic aspect of colonial 
nationalism. This ultimately resulicd m a 
number of comlrics opting for deinoeratic 
institutions when they got freedom. 

Western impact in the colonial societies 

was gener ellv lelt most bv a small western 
educated upper crust, Ihe masses at large 
were generally left untouched. The Western 
educated intelligentsia with their rcvolutionaiy 
consciousness wete in the vanguard ol the 
freedom struggle. dlie colonial powers 
practised democracy at home and autocracy 
prevailed in the colonics. The West con¬ 
tinued to live by a “double standard which 
justifies acting toward non-while peoples in 
a fasjiion that would not be tolerated for the 
white man.”£’ The people of the under¬ 
developed world have become conscious of 
this disparity and consequently freedom 
struggles were vigorously launched to cut 
themselves off from the shackles of colonialism 
and imperialism. “Imperialism forged the 


tools with which its victims would pry it 
loose.”'' Certain built-in factors act at the 
very root of iinperialistn. A new relationships 
based on equality and respect for each other’s 
tenitorial integrity has come about in the last 
few year's. No longer can the West take the 
countries of Asia and Africa for granted. The 
wind of change has t iken many giant strides. 
No longer can the W'est interfere in the 
internal affairs of these countries on the pre¬ 
text of i eforming their societies. To impose 
alien idiosyncracics on vitally alive cultures is 
tojuslify iuicrferencc in the name of back¬ 
wardness. /\fro-Asian countries must be left 
free to pursue their own historical path, with¬ 
out any outside interfcreiice. If their problems 
arc to be understood, analyzed and solved, 
one must take into consideration the historical, 
economic, social, moral and cultural condi¬ 
tions which shape tlie identities of these 
peoples. Any attempt to solve specific prob¬ 
lems out of conic.'ct, according to some half- 
understood universal concept, would amount 
to neglecting social factors which arc 
crucial. 

I’o-tlay the underdeveloped countries have 
come into their own. I hcv show a distinct 
preference to sliape their own destiny without 
any externa! interference. They arc prepared 
to accept economic aid from the West, but are 
essentially reliant on their own efforts. These 
nations stand for equal partnership with the 
West, for the sake of mutual benefit. 
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CIVIL LIBERTY IN AN UNJUST SOCIETY 

SUBHASH CHANDRA BARKER 


To talk of civil liberty in the context of 
the unjust Indian society may seem to be a 
contradiction in terms if not aji actual joke. 
If the persecution of large numbers ran go on 
with impunity, as was witnessed in the recent 
anti-Bengali pogroms in Assam, how can there 
be concern for the sufTering of a single indi¬ 
vidual ? If a government does not rome to 
grief when, to put the best construction on its 
conduct, a large number of the citizens under 
its protection is subjected to unwarranted 
harassment and loss far worse than is caused 
by such breaches of civil liberty as simple 
arrest etc . How is that government going to 
feel that it ought not to interfere with the 
liberty of individuals ? When the community 
is prepared to gloss over the grossest infringe¬ 
ment of civil rights exemplified by the arrest 
of the politicians in Andhra Pradesh for peace¬ 
fully propounding the break-up of the State 
(the disturbances causing destruction started 
later, be it noted.) how can civil liberty sustain 
itself? Tt cannot. 'I’hcrefore, civil liberty has 
suflfered despite the great pains taken by the 
framers of the Constitution of India to safe¬ 
guard civil liberty through the provision of 
fundamental rights. It i.i perhaps symbolic 
of the decline of democracy in India that the 
most prominent champion of the inviolability 
of the chapter on fundamental rights is not 
averse to the eclip.se of the right of the free¬ 
dom of the press and informetion : And yet 
what does liberty mean if a person is not even 
able to express himself peacefully ? Preventive 
arrests, detention without trial, control of 
news and publication (as happened in Assam) 
and other types of regulation of individual 
freedom—unthinkable to be accepted by the 


community twentyfive years ago—are now 
facts of life. Wheraas it was considered 
unethical for a private advertiser to seek to 
influence a newspaper through withholding or 
giving advertisements to a newspaper, it is 
now standard practice by many government 
departments to punish or reward a newspaper 
through manipulation of advertisements with¬ 
out evoking much of a protest—the majority 

ot the population having, of course, no role 
at all ! 

Inequality : Principal Enemy of Civil Liberty 
A society which can view with equanimity 
the starvation and unemployment of a large 
number cannot have much of a concern for 
civil libeny of an individual unless, of course, 
the alfacted person Ire one of the members of 
the privileged group. The worst enemy of 
civil lilierty in India is the extreme inequality 
in the incomes, education and social standing 
of different sections of the population. A 
iiistorical review illustrates the fact that it is 
in the more developed states, where the extent 
of these inec|ualities is less, that civil liberty 
has got some standing. No doubt, in the 
developed countries inequalities have not been 
eliminated. Nevertheless, the character of 
inequality is qualitatively different. For 
example, in the advanced countries of the west 
there is no grinding poverty and starvation 
on such a mass scale as is to be found in India, 
Few again in those countries have to pass their 
nights on footpaths as thousands are obliged 
to do in Calcutta, Bombay and other Indian 
cities, Moreover, when education is the 
absolute precondition for anyone in a modern 
society to occupy a position of power and 
influence either in the government or in 
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business, the lack of education in a situation 
of extreme economic and social inequality, 
imposes an inequality qualitatively different 
from the inequality of wealth and income 
alone. In India, where the literacy rate is 
less than 30 per cem, over 80 per cent of the 
people cannot simply have any role in con- 
fluctini^ the affairs of the State for lack of 
education. And even among tlie educated 
there is gicat inequality because of the diffe- 
lent systems of education for the rich and the 
poor. For the purpose of the constitutional 
democracy and social action, this vast group 
is virtually a non-people. They are much 
like the non-citizcns in the Greek polity, the 
only dilference being that no aiiicuialcd 
ideology is any more necessai) to justify such 
a large-scale subordination of the citizens to 
the few. It IS now perfectly possible to 
practise the extreme inequality while profe¬ 
ssing the most egalitarian and socialistic 
ideology. Tt is no surprise that the bulk of 
this non-people is also the poorest in the 
country and lives in the rural areas which 
suffer from many other physical and social 
disabilities. 

The rest oi the society thrives on exploiting 
this vast mass aid has viilually no feeling 
lov/ards the sulfcrui-^ c.f this large population. 
A look at the newspapers will show that a 
fire or destruction in a villags never gets pro¬ 
minence as much as a disturbance in an urban 
area does. To an educated urban Indian the 
illiterate rural Indian is virtually a no man. 
When misery on sue h a vast scale can continue 
to exist over a long period of time without 
causing any particular impact on the minds 
of the educated, this also causes the deadening 
of the conscience which begins to display indi¬ 
fference to the suffering of others within their 
group as well. No doubt, if any members of 
the educated societ/ is adversely affected, there 
is some agitation in some section of the domi¬ 
nant group, depending on the aggrieved 


person’s relationship with the powers that be. 
Thus, when Mr. Frank Morass retired as 
editor from The Indian Express there was some 
stir notwithstanding the fact that he retired at 
the ripe age of 65. But when a much younger 
editor was given the suck in another news¬ 
paper, there was no ripple on the placid waters 
of the Indian public mind- the difference in 
the treatment being aci ounted for by the fact 
that in the establishment Mr Morass had a 
far greater pull than the other editor. In a 
situation where the mind is attuned to accep¬ 
ting the subjugation of one section by another 
as a normal phenomenon nf life the duration 
of any such feeling for the sufferer is shortlived 
and the acuteness absent and it is ineffectual. 

Redefinition of Civil Liberty Needed 

I am afraid wc have proceeded so long on 
an anachronistic and unrealistic view of civil 
liberty, the attention being rivetted on the 
political form of individual liberty with the 
inevitable neglect of its content. Is it not a 
fact that many in this country commit some 
offence in order to be able to be sent to jails 
to enjoy the security of housing clothing and 
food which are not available to them outside 
in freedom ? In a situation where servitude 
provides a better life in most respects than 
freedom obviously many would be indifferent 
to that freedom. To generate social interest 
in freedom civil liberty must include not only 
legal freedom but also essential economic free¬ 
dom. Deprivation of employment should be 
made as much a matter of public concern as 
deprivation of personal liberty through arrest. 
The movement for civil liberty can never get 
out of its rut unless civil liberty is defined to 
include the right to employment and to con¬ 
tinue to be employed unless an independent 
authority other than the employers have pro¬ 
nounced upon a person’s unsuitability to con¬ 
tinue in employment. As at present a citizen 
can be subjected to a greater punishment 
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through an unjust deprivation of employment 
(pushing him toward starvation and loss of 
shelter) than through a technical breach of 
civil liberty (under which in jail he is assured 
of both shelter and food)! 

Cultural Diversity and Civil Liberty 

In India the multiplicity of civilisations, 
languages, cultures and the diversity in the 
levels of economic and social development and 
consciousness of the people present a formida¬ 
ble barrier to the development of a healthy 
attitude to civil liberty. The linguistic barrier 
makes it difficult for a man in Tamil Nadu to 
know what is happening in, say. West Bengal 
or Nagaland and vice versa. The only link is 
the English language newspapers and English 
broadcast of the All-India Radio. By the 
very nature of these media they have no 
interest in local developments. The English 
newspapers in this country are a purely urban 
product meant primarily for the highly educa¬ 
ted Indians most of whom again are to be 
found in the urban areas. Necessarily, these 
are read by persons in a relatively older age 
group, most of whom are also better off 
economically. Being the organ of the upper 
middle class the English newspapers monopo¬ 
lize the lion’s share of the advertisement 
revenue. The situation is so difficult for the 
non-English newspapers that even the editor- 
proprietor of such a largely circulated and 
relatively well-olf Bengali daily as Ananda Bazar 
Patrika found it necessary to make a public 
protest against the matter. In most States a 
sizeable section ol the English newspaper 
reading public is the expatriate immigrants 
from a different linguistic region who have not 
been able to pickup the local language cither 
due to lack of will or inducement. These 
people have no interest in local affairs except 
when they aic directly threatened. The 
English press which serves this community is 
also run in many places by outsideis which 
further tends to contribute to the neglect of 


local issues. Consequently the English language 
press is primarily interested in publishing 
reports and comments on subjects which, are 
not of much relevance for the people in 
general but are of interest to the more affluent 
section of the urban population. A look at the 
principal English language new.spapers will 
fully illustrate this point. The same is true of 
the largely circulated English language perio¬ 
dicals as well. The socalled women’s 
magazines devote the greater portion of the 
available space to the discussion of problems 
which have no relevance for 99 per cent of the 
women in this country. The Editor of a mass 
circulation English language weekly can safely 
go on pronouncing his atrocious thesis that in 
no Indian language has any novel hern written 
and such other things which in any other 
society would have cost him his job at the 
least. But in India there is no challenge to 
such writing because many of the rich upper 
middle class in urban India get an education 
which is not calculated to generate respect for 
their own culture and which does not encou¬ 
rage acquaintance with the country’s heritage. 
Until a couple of years ago, students in pri¬ 
mary classes in convent schools were made to 
read books with stories about marketing in 
London on a snowy day ! Maybe, the same 
still continues to be taught in India even 
today ! Such being the character of reader- 
ship, newspapers in the English language 
never bother to act as the vehicle for inter- 
linguistic communication through reports on 
cultural developments and translation of stories 
and novels in different languages in India. 

Information Blockade 

The net result is that these newspapers 
have no time for local reporting. A news¬ 
paper in India published from Delhi, Bombay 
or Calcutta will prominently display report of 
a fire in London on the front page, but would 
relegate a fire in Rajahmundry or some place 
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in Assam tu an inside page to an inconspicu¬ 
ous corner. Starved of resources the Indian 
language newspapers find it diflicult to muster 
the personnel and equipment lo make adequate 
reporting and comment on developments. The 
boulcneck of the media screens oH" develop¬ 
ments from the lew of the literate and the 
articulate public. Most of them would not in 
any case be interested even if the reports were 
published, but few might be. The non- 
publication oi the reports cHectively prevents 
tiieir conscience being roused so that the 
servitude ol citizens goes unprotested. This in 
turn makes the dominant sectiou more reckless 
and iiidin'erent to the breaches of civil liberty. 

An interesting light is thrown by ihe 
luaniicr in vvhicb tlie information media in 
India viewed uic developments in West liengal 
Hi 197i when these were full of reports cariying 
righteous indignation against Yahya’s tyranny 
111 Haiigladesh. So far as the Indian news¬ 
papers were concerned, the breaches ol civil 
liberty in West ficngil hau never taken place 
ihougli It IS now well known that in order to 
tigiit iNaxahsni arca.s ni Calcutta, one alter the 
other, were suirounded by the army to enable 
tlie ponce lo seaich every household, every 
person iiiespcctive ol whether lie was guilty or 
noi. inis went on lor weeks together. Vet 
no newspaper in Inuia thought it necessary to 
icpoit in all adequate manner this severe 
bleach ol civil libciiy and condemn it. Even 
most ol the iclii<>i newspapers also tailed to 
play a positive role. 

I have had discussions with a number of 
iny Iriends and acquaintances and have found 
them utterly iudiilcrcnt to this matter. I find 
that there is a growing section among the 
educated and the employed which considers 
that persons whose actions cause disturbance 
to the tranquillity, in which the educated and 
the ciuploycd earn their living, deserve to be 
punished mercilessly irrespective of the form 


and content of law. They are too x impatient 
to bother about whether the due process of 
law has been obseived in dealing with social 
deviants. On the other band, the objective 
of law in laying down fundamental rights in 
the constitution has been to ensure a proper 
system for the punishment of ofTenders, To 
the vast majority of tlie educated and the em¬ 
ployed in this country this u akes no sense. They 
haveno patience with the agitation of the unem¬ 
ployed for employment. The shoutings of the 
hungry demonstrators are a positive nuisance 
for them and have to be stopped to enable 
them to follow the routine of their life undis¬ 
turbed. All that the upper middle class wants 
is comfort and security for its members—no 
matter if for that people have to be killed and 
punished without reason. 

Disregard for People’s Suffering 

The utter contempt with which this class 
treats the people was seen in the aftermath of 
the unwarranted and unconstitutional dismissal 
of the first United Front ministry in West 
Bengal in 1967, installing the defectors' 
ministry headed by Dr Prafulla Chandra 
Giiosh. Nearly 40,000 of the cream among 
the Bengali population were put in jail 
because they protested against the installation 
of such an unconstitutional and immoral 
government. But the government was uncon¬ 
cerned. To the people who installed the 
defectors’ governmeut the imprisonment of the 
irucllcctuals was of no concern. Given their 
way perhaps they would have shot all these 
people to keep that ministry of defectors in 
power ! I’hc principal characteristic of a 
democratic government is that it reflects the 
public • opinion. That Dr P. C. Ghosh’s 
ministry did not reflect the public opinion was 
clear all the time and was also demonstrated 
in the subsequent rout of the congress and 
Dr Ghosh’s party in the mid-term elections in 
West Bengal in 1969, West Bengal provides a 
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glaring instance where breaches of democracy 
and civil liberty have gone on with impunity. 
Because of uneven conditions and the commu¬ 
nication blockade non-Bengalis outside West 
Bangal were generally unable to understand 
what was happening in West Bengal and in 
their incomprehension grew impatient and 
thought that what was being done was right. 
Not a few of the well-meaning non-Bengalis 
I have talked to have expressed the view that 
the most stern measures were justilied in deal¬ 
ing with the situation in West Bengal. 'I'o 
them the Bengalis appear too much trouble¬ 
some. They have no time to consider the 
facts, brought out in a survey carried out by 
such a respectable organisation as the Shriiam 
Instituts for Industrial Relations of New Delhi, 
that workers in West Bengal are paid less than 
elsewhere in the country, that the Bengalis arc 
not provided employment, that most of the top 
managers are non-Bengali and enjoy a tar 
higher income than their counierparis in 
Bombay and that the management in West 
Bengal is more unreasonable and undisciplined 
than elsewhere in India ! 

The selhshness, sustained by the impunity 
with which the upper middle class lias been 
left free to operate to enrich its coders, has 
tended to blind it to tne sulfeiings of others. 
The most casual remarks that are made in the 
editiorial ai ticks in some of the leading news¬ 
papers in the country about the most serious 
incidents in different parts ot the country 
reflect m part that indillercnce. One cannot 
be flippant about a thing one lovcs. ihus to 
take a recent instance, tlic persccuiion ol the 
Bengalis in Assam went virtually uiuiouccd by 
ihc Indian newspapers witn the exception of 
the Bengali press m Calcutta, which again took 
up the matter only after the active persecution 
of the Bengalis had been over and which were 
banned in various parts ol Assbui —again with¬ 
out any protest from any organ of civil liberty 


or the wellknown newspapers. Few in this 
country have looked at the Assam atrocities 
from the point of view of the preservation of 
civil liberty. It has been left to the Bengalis 
to shout about as if it was a purely Bengali 
affair ami as if no other Indian had got any 
interest in the matter. Similarly the •treatment 
of the Andhra Pradesh developments in the 
newspapers has also been somewhat of this 
order. Few have the patience and the sym¬ 
pathy to understand what the people in 
Andhra Pradesh and Telengana want. Most 
of the persons aic satisfied with dittoing the 
line prepounded by New Delhi which is far 
from being consistent all the time. The same 
was true, perhaps to a little less extent, of the 
treatment of the events in Tamil Nadu follow¬ 
ing the expulsion of Mr. M. G. Ramachaiidran 
from the DMK. 

Attack in Jaiis 

A dangerous phenomenon is the growing 
apathy to the suffering of persons in jails and 
other places of confinement by the govern¬ 
ment. In many jails—particularly in West 
Bengal and Bihar —there is such a terrible 
overcrowding that prisoners cannot even sleep 
regularly but have to use the sleeping place 
standing in a queue. Such a Horrible state of 
affairs has virtually gone unrepoitcd by the 
press and the radio. In some jails prisoners 
have been brutally murdered by the jail staff 
with active cricouragcn.ent from the superior 
olficers for the mere ‘offence’ of protesting 
against bad food and living conditions. 
Here is a breach of the liberty of the citizens 
which is almost becoming part of the routine 
of administration. The fundamental premise 
of English law from which the Indian law 
draws its inspiration is the inviolability of an 
individual. When a man has been sentenced 
to imprisonment, if he serves the term of 
imprisonment, it is not even ethical to refer to 
the offences he had committed earlier. The 
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Government’s primary task being to safeguard 
the citizens against illegal assaults on their 
person, the most seiious view was always taken 
of any infringement of piiysical inviolability—■ 
particularly in prisons. Almost invariably 
such incidents were followed by enquiries of 
some sort under the British government. The 
extent of public concern at any infringement 
of the physical security of individuals in prison 
was given by the fact that even a non-political 
person like Tagore was impelled to protest 
agaitist the British attack on Indian prisoners 
in Hijli central jail in the Midnapore district 
of West Bengal in the 30s and came forward to 
write about it in the newspapers. Compare 
with this the utter silence of the intellectual 
community over the gross acts of firing, 
lathi-charge and other types of assault on the 
prisoners all over India during the last few 
ycars—paiticularly in West Bengal and Bihar. 
In one instance the attack was so savage in the 
Alipore Central Jail in Calcutta that over 200 
prisoners were stated to have been injured by 
lathi charge. One need not brood too long 
over the matter to understand the indiscrimi¬ 
nate character of the punitive action taken by 
the prison authorities against helpless prisoners. 
I’ew newspapers considered that event of sulli- 
c'ient gravity to comment on it. Such instances 
could be multiplied. From the point of view 
of civil liberty every physical assault is a very 
serious matter. The attack on unarmed and 
helpless prisoners is the most serious infringe¬ 
ment of personal liberty. And yet neither the 
administration, the major political forces 
nor the press feels particularly concerned 
about these matters. Even perfunctory edito¬ 
rials are not many. 

Overpunishment 

Incidentally, another instance of violation 
of civil liberty is the illegal detention of per¬ 
sons for reasons that are far from clear. I'or 
example a person may be arrested on a charge 
for which the maximum punishment would be 


three months’ imprisonment. But he may 
have to rot in jail for yeais together betore he 
is put on trial. There are numerous such 
cases in Bihar jails and a committee recently 
requested the Government to do something in 
the matter. The other day Mr. BalraJ Puri 

drew attention to the detension of a person for 
thirty months without any trial. 

Perhaps 1 am being too technical in my 

discussion. Js it not a fact that in recent legal 
amendments it has been provided that no 
citizen can claim damages from the govern¬ 
ment for wrongful confinement ! When a law 
could be enacted providing for such an immu¬ 
nity for the erring executive, is it not rather 
ridiculous to taik of legal remedies for breaches 
of civil liberty But then, with the necessary 
social backing, it is possible to change the law 

and make it more rea.sonablc. What are the 
chances of such a legal reform ? 

In the context of such a widespread and 

continuing violation of civil liberty I do not 
much hope for any improvement in the 
situation except in the improbable eventuality 
of the upper middle class showing the unlikely 
wisdom of exercising some sclf-discipline and 
restraint in consumption. If it could do so it 
would of course be the principal beneficiary. 
An example will illustrate the point how the 
economic democratization can benefit society 
and the upper middle class. The radio industry 
is now fared with the problem of a situation 
of the market. The industry can expand its 
sales only if agrarian reforms and agricultural 
taxation enable the middle peasantry and the 
landless peasants to gain the economic strength 
to buy the commodity. Without these reforms 
the radio industry like several other industries 
would be faced with difficulty. With these 
relorms for economic democratization the 
industry ( the upper middle class ) and the 
society will prosper along with the rural poor. 
Tension would lesson and with that the need 
for breach of civil liberty to safeguard the 
interests of the upper middle class. 



STUDY OF WEST BENGAL VILLAGES 
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The study of Indian village communities 
by the anthropologists and the sociologists 
started at the Ijeginuing of the lifiies of the 
present century. It indicated the major shift 
of the anthropological studies from the tribal 
to the rural settings. The works of Opler and 
his team in Senapur (1951) mark the begin- 
ing of the rural community study in a purely 
anthropological view point. The series ol 
village studies which appeared in the “Econo¬ 
mic Weekly’’ between 1951 and J954 wcrc 
later on published in a book form under the 
editorship of Srmivas (India’s Village 1955). In 
the same year McKim Marriot brought loi- 
ward an edited book. Village India, which bore 
a number of articles written by the American 
sclnrlats excepting one who was Srinivas. 
Dube presented his work on Samirpet, a 
Deccan vdlage, in the year 1955, which opened 
many new vistas in tlie line of thinking on the 
rural communities in India. Following his 
lead a large number of works on villages 
started Irom the dillerent parts of India. So 
the year 1955 is seen to be blessed with the 
emergence of the considerable number of 
authentic and interesting studies on the Indian 
rural coaununities. After this year a large 
number of books on village studies came out 
of the press with the ddVerent pattern and 
outlook. But this remarkable endeavour dur¬ 
ing these periods did not include any large 
scale village study in the state of West Bengal 
expecting a brief article on a Hoogly village 
by J. Sharma in the Indian’s Village edited by 
Srinivas. 'I he villages in West Bengal are 
important in many respects for sociological 
studies as many events of history have shaped 
their dillerent features. The social, religious 


and political thoughts and ideas during the 
dilTerent periods have inlluenced the way of 
life of the West Bengal villages and this part of 
the country have been experiencing so many 
reform movements, foreign invasions and 
socio-economic hazards from tlie remote past 
upto the present day. 

The first study of a West Bengal village 
dates back to 1S74. In response to a prize 
declared by the then zaminder of Uttarpara, 
Babu Joy Kissen Mukherjee, Rev. Lai Behari 
Day wrote the story of a village—Ivanchanpui 
-—in the district of Burdwan The book was 
composed in 1871 but it was published in the 
year 1874. Rev. Day’s book entitled, Peasant 
life in Bengal or Govmda Samanta received due 
appreciations from all concerned. It discusses 
in lucid language all the aspects of life ol the 
villagers. Ihe village was restudied in the 
year 1933 by Sri T. K. Baiu when a number 
of changes have been recorded. In this connec¬ 
tion, mention may be made of some rural 
survey works in and around Santiniketan 
During 1933-34 some villages like Goalpara, 
Benuria etc. have been .studied with special 
emphasis on their socio-economic settings. All 
these villages have been restudied after 25 
years and the trends of changes have been 
recorded. In 1932 N, C. Bhattacharya with 
L. A. Nalesan under the auspices of the Bengal 
Economic Society studied seven villages in the 
then undivided Bengal which was published 
by the University of Calcutta under the title 
Some Bengal Villages (1932). Of these seven 
villages two fall within the boundary of the 
present West Bengal. Though great emphasis 
was mainly laid on the economic life of villages 
yet other aspects of life such as sanitary condi- 
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lion, village structure, education, village 
administration and other social institutions had 
been taken into consideration. In 1942, Basu’s 
work on a fishing village in lower Bengal 
ilepicts the life and activities in the village. It 
reveals the inter-personal and inter-caste rela¬ 
tionship patterns centered round the fishing 
economy. 

Some important studies on the villages in 
West Bengal have been coming out after the 
I evolutionary year of the Indian village studies 
!. e. 1955, when the anthropologists of the said 
,nea engaged themselves in the investigation of 
their own villages. The successive issues of the 
•‘Economic Weekly’' contained a number of 
oiiginal articles on iVest Bengal villages 
written by diflerent scholars. Bose (1958) 
in his article “Types of villages in West 
Bengal” has put forward that the West Bengal 
villages are of two types—Scattered and 
< histered. As regards nature the villages of 
West Bengal are of dilTcrcnt patterns which arc 
to be found out from the particular categories 
of their inhabitants. Most of the villages arc 
inhabited by the farmers, sometimes traders, 
or artisan groups dominate the village society. 
Die villages which were inhabited by the 
zamindars were to be regarded as the adminis¬ 
trative units. There were other villages which 
lunctioned as the centre of learning Sanskrit. 
There are a few villages which develop round 
the organisation of temples and naturally 
these villages are regarded as pilgrimage. He 
lias discussed the economic linkages of the 
villages through the weekly hats and fairs, and 
then he has drawn the nature and extent of 
changes in the village life mostly due to the 
impact of the Railways as the factor.' of quicker 
means of transpoit. Nicholas (1964) has 
•studied the social, economic and political 
structures of two villages in the lower Bengal. 
His study is based on the application of the 
method of ecology i. e. the relation between 


organism and environment. He has shown how 
the two peasant villages,one on active delta 
and the other on moribund delta, with same 
socio-cultural background differ from each 
other as regards social structure, economic 
activities, political and religious settings. He 
has pointed out that the basic differences in 
these two village—Radhanagar and Chandipur 
—are only due to the different ecological 
settings. Chaudhury (1965) has tried to throw 
some light on the power structure of the W'est 
Bengal village communities. The leadership 
behaviour in the villages has been well explain¬ 
ed by him in the background of the different 
phases of impact of the traditional and statu¬ 
tory Panchayats. In course of his discussions 
he has shown that the Pancliayats in the older 
times was not a political but social institutions. 
The present statutory Panchayat created by 
legislative and executive action is being trans¬ 
formed into a social institution due to the 
influence of the .age-old customs and traditions 
of the village society which he observes in 
1 laripur in the district of 24 Parganas. 

Sliarma (1955) in her study on a village in 
the district of Hoogly, (inally appeared in 
India's Village, edited by Srinivns, has pointed 
out the way of living of the dillcrent castes and 
communities with some recent changes. Bose's 
work (1958) on the traditional organization of 
castes and the impact of modernization on 
these open up a new line of studying the caste 
groups in village societies. He has shown the 
nature and extent of the rigidity of (he caste 
organizations in the Medieval India and how 
the rigidity has been challenged by the difl'e- 
rent factors after the establishment of the East 
India Company in this country. The data 
drawn from a multi-caste village in the district 
of Birbhum analysed to focus the changes in 
the traditional occupational patterns through 
the ages. Bhowmick (1963) has conducted a 
detailed study on caste and service pattern in 
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Daharpur -a village in Midnapur district. 
The villa ge is inhabited by ten castes belong¬ 
ing to (he ditlt rcnt social status and one tribal 
group. He has shown how on occasions the 
castes with the difTcrent thoughts and ideas 
stand on the same platform after breaking 
through all the barriers. The villagers are 
tied together by the bond of economic 
exchanges ; the artificial relationship pattern 
strengthen the inter-personal and intcr-caste 
relationship in the village. In his work on a 
Muslim village, Bhowinick (1965) has shown 
that the six wards of the village arc inhabited 
ujainly by the Muslims, 16 caste Hindu and 
one tribal group. It is seen that the distance 
between the Mtislim and the Hindu communi¬ 
ties is wide in religious sphere but in social 
sphere one community comes nearer to the 
other. His Mirpur village (1966) presents the 
way o! life of the native Christians who have 
been living in isolation from the neighbouring 
people whereas the village Bejda (1966) puts 
forward the case of the tribal Christians. In 
both the villages the forces of interactions 
found between the Christians and flic non- 
Cdiristians have been traced hut these are seen 
much less than the interactions found between 
the Hindu and the Muslim communities, 
bhovsrnick (1968) has also studied (he changes 
in the occupation patterns of the inhabitants 
in Daharpur and Andharia villages in 
Midnapur district. 

Chatiopadhyay’s Ranjana (1964) depicts 
the way of life of the inhabitants of a village 
in Midnapur district. In altogether fifteen 
chapters on all the essential aspects pf life 
ot the three communities—Hindu, Muslim and 
the Santal—have been well recorded. In 
course of his study Chattopadhyay has put 
forward the traditional life-activities of the 
villagers and the trend* of changes that have 
been traced in two periods—the Pre-Indepen- 
dente era and the Post-Independence era. All 


the changes in the Post-Independence era are 
interesting and these have brought a lot of 
alterations in the traditional way of thinking 
of the villagers. In his further course of study 
Chattopadhay (1966) has shown the nature 
and extent of disputes among the clean, 
unclean, and untouchable castes of the village. 
The nature of caste dominance has been 
changing due to the new trends of socio¬ 
political set up of the village. The disputes 
amongst the castes in the religious field have 
influenced the political sphere. 

In the study of West Bengal villages the 
contributions of the Agro-Econoinic Research 
Centre of Srinikelan are no less important. 
The study of Sahajapur and Kashipur villages 
in the vicinity of Santiniketan reveals some 
facts regarding socio-economic conditions of 
the people in relation to the land and labour. 
There arc large table of statistical study which 
help in assessing the actual pattern of life of 
the villagers. In this connection,'the rcstudies 
of the villages in and around Santiniketan 
should be mentioned. The Environs of Tagore 
(1960) is the result of rcstudy of nearly 170 
villages In Bolpur Police station of Biiblmm 
district. The second one is a restudy of the 
book Rural Research in Tagore’s Santiniketan 
(1934). Further fresh data were collected in 
the year 19-57 and many important change* in 
village life have been recorded in the book, 
Then and Now, published in the year 1961. 
Both these works have been conducted by 
Hasim Amir Ali. The third one is the rcstudy 
of the famous book, Bengal Peasant Life, by 
Rev. Lai Behari Day. The village in question 
was restudied for two times one in the year 
1933 and the other in 1958 by Sri Amir Ali in 
collaboration with Sri T. K. Basu and Sri J. 
Talukdar. All these works are issued under 
the auspices of the Indian Statistical Institute. 
The resurveys offer much important data in 
understanding the changing pattern of the 
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village communities in respect of land, agricul¬ 
tural processes, education and leadership 
pattern. In 1963, a village named Eadpur in 
the district of Hoogly was surveyed by a team 
of workers from the Dept, of Agriculture, 
Govt, of West Bengal. The study was restric¬ 
ted to the high rice yields and the different 
factors responsible for it in the direct or 
indirect background. The pattern of innova- 
lions has been examined in the background of 
the different social, cultural and economic 
factors. 

A Japanese team consisting of Fukutake, 
Ouchi and Nakane (1964) under the auspices 
of the Institute of Asian Economic Affairs 
conducted a comparative study on the socio¬ 
economic structure of villages at the two 
regions of India viz, Gujrat and West Bengal. 
The collected data have been analysed under 
the three heads—village economy, family and 
kinship, and lastly village organisation. In 
West Bengal four villages—Surpur, Nurpur, 
Kamchanclrapur and Hat Rasulganj—have 
i)cen studied. All these villages fall under (he 
lurLsdiction of Birbhuin district. 'I’he study 
presents us the caste hierarchy, traditional 
liccupational pattern, land tenure system, 
marriage and inheritance among the different 
village communities. Under the heading 
village organization considerable light has been 
thrown on the different successive stages of 
village administration right from the Permanent 
/amindari Settlement of 1797. An attempt 
has been made to record the remarkable 
‘ hanges in the major aspects of village life. 

Sengupta in his study ‘'The caste hierarchy 
of Bengal village” (1961) has attempted to 
focus the traditional pattern of caste grading 
in Kotaigarh—a village in Midnapur district. 
The inhabitants of the village—17 castes and 
2 tribal groups—have been classified into four 
categories viz. Adivasis, ritually clean, ritually 
unclean, and ritually exterior castes according 


to their behaviour pattern in the village society 
as a whole. He has summarised the different 
finding of other scholars in the field of caste 
ranking and then has gone forward to analyse 
his data collected in Kotaigarh. The castes/ 
tribes of the village have ultimately been 
classed into six groups and also into six rank 
code. Various activities of the caste groups 
relating to the upgrading of the traditional 
rank have given rise to different kinds of 
interactions which have been discussed in the 
study. 

In his study in the faction situation in a 
village in the district of Birbbum Sarkar (1971) 
has shown how ilie different castes and 
communities- (12 caste Hindu groups with 
Muslim and tlie Santal communities) with 
different ihoughl-ways and life-ways do not 
always behave as separate entities, but on 
occasions they come together by obligatory 
bond of relationship in the socio-politico- 
religio-economic field. But the monetization 
of the traditional agraiian economy has 
brought abrupt changes leading to a shift in 
the power stiucturc of the village. This 
phenomenoti has disturbed the inter-group 
rclationthip and ultimately the pattern of 
interactions has taken a new look —a clash 
between the traditional and modern sets of 
values has become inevitable. 

In their study on Basudha (<971), a village 
in the district of Burdwan, Danda and Danda 
have contributed substantial data in the sphere 
of study trends of changes in the rural society. 
The work was conducted under the auspices of 
the National Institute of Community Develop¬ 
ment. The authors have found out the 
process of planned changes in the village in 
relation to modern innovations in agriculture. 
The reactions of the farmers have been obser¬ 
ved from close quarters and these have been 
analysed in the background of tlie social, 
economic and political life of the villagers 
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belonging (o 18 diflcicnl castes. The charac¬ 
teristic features of the farmers and their adop¬ 
tion bcliaviour has found a good deal of 
discussion in the book. The degree of 
communicability of an innovatiiui has given 
due importance at the time of evaluating the 
developmental programrres in Basudlia. 

In tills cormcctirn, mention may be made 
of a pood number of works on villages adopt¬ 
ing a particular model which have been 
conducted during the difl'erent census opera¬ 
tions. 1‘hcse studies are mainly of socio¬ 
economic nature and provide ample first hand 
data which can easily l)e analysed to get an 
overall picture of village life. Recently, a 
more detailed study of socio-economic nature 
on West Bengal villages has been conducted 
under the auspices of the Culture Research 
Institute, Ciovt. of West Bengal. In this study 
46 dilVerent communities in Midnapur, Malda 
and Purulia districts covering as many as 
twenty villages have been taken into conside¬ 
ration. The study depicts the nature and 
extent of inter-conununity difl’erenccs in the 
background of education, economy and partici¬ 
pation in organisations ; and it has put 
forward the dilVerent suggestions for minimis¬ 
ing the prevailing gaps amongst the various 
sectors of population. 

The canvas of West Bengal villages is 
rapidly changing mainly due to the socio¬ 
political changeover. The fall of the 
Congress t.mvernment in the 1967 election 
brought thorough changes in the socio-political 
status of the different persons. The United 
Front Government consisting of 14 political 
parties came to power and in no time it had 
been identified as the people’s popular 
Government. After coming to power the new 
Government tried to win over the hearts of 
the general public through some confessions 
for welfare works. Before election some of 
the political parties constituting the United 


Front went to the villages and worked among 
the people. They assured the landless 
farmers that they would be provided with the 
agricultural lands if they could come to power. 
The members of the political parties also 
instigated the lower clas.ses of people to reap 
the harvest from the “benami” lands of the 
village landowners. During the United Front 
regime it had been seen in some villages that 
the group of persons with lathis and sickles 
entered the paddy fields of the landowncis 
and then hoisted a “lal jhanda” (red flag) on 
the lop of a pole erected vertically on the 
field in question. It meant the ceremonial 
rapture of the land and its produce. Most of 
the lime severe resistance came from tlie side 
of landowners which resulted in a clash 
between the two groups - the landowners and 
the forced reapers. It spread in the different 

walks of life causing a break in the traditional 
inter-caste and inter-personal bond of relation¬ 
ship. The life of the dilferent castes and 
communities in the village is governed by 
age-old customs and traditions. In course of 
my study in a village named Goviridpur in 
Birbhum district it is seen that the economic 
sphere of the village is well-knitted in the 
mutual obligatory bond of the Jajmani system 
and the patron-client reletionship in agricul¬ 
tural activities. These chains of relationship 
arc conditioned by the customs and traditions. 
In addition to the forces of modernization, 
urban impact, employment facilities, impact of 
money economy on agrarian economy, the 
enactment of the Govt, of West Bengal 
regarding the land-ceiling of 25 acres per 
family under the West Bengal Land Reforms 
Act of 1955, and the law against the hoarding 
of paddy and rice have given a dead blow to 
the traditional Jajmani system. The patron- 
client relationship in agricultural activities is 
hereditary in nature and naturally a good 
social relationship has been established 
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between the families of the patron and those 
of the clients. It is not analogous to the 
employer-employee relationship in the facto¬ 
ries which is only an economic tie. But in the 
village with agricultural economy the social 
ties moderate the economic tics. It is seen 
that the children of the higher caste patrons 
unhesitatingly address the lower caste clients 
as elder brother, uncle etc. who, in turn, look 
at them with due affection. When birth, 
marriage or deatli rites are observed in the 
family of a higher caste patron, the family 
concerned should send formal invitation to the 
families of the workers in the agricultural 
fields and barns for extending their co-opera¬ 
tion at the dilfercnt phases of work and also 
for attending the feast. The clients also 
invite llieir patrons to their houses when such 
rites are observed there. All these facts 
present a neat picture of integration of diver¬ 
sified castes and communities irrespective of 
their economic position and social status. 
I’his age-old relationship pattern has received 
a severe blow after the incidents of clash 
between the landowners and the landless 
peasants. Owing to these factors a trend of 
dissociation has resulted amongst the 
landowning and landless classes which has 
allected the socio-political and religious fields. 
These new trends of change in the socio¬ 
political sphere should be studied in the back¬ 
ground of the traditional system for getting an 
overall idea on the village societies of the 
present period. The anthropologists studying 
the West Bengal villages should examine their 
observations in this changing situation to trace 
the pattern of interactions of the past and the 
present days. It is high time to start fresh 
work with new outlook in the background of 
the impact of the different socio-political 
factors in rural societies. 
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UNIVERSITY ANARCHY AND WAY OUT 

R. C. AGGARWAL 


Typical of today’s times, is the rebellious 
attitude of young students all over India, as 
evidenced especially in Punjab, U.P. and Delhi 
where strikes, burning of buses and destruction 
of private property have become the order of 
the day in these days. It is easy to dismiss 
student agitations as manifestations of intelle¬ 
ctual and moral immaturity and of discipline. 
Wisdom lies in making an earnest attempt to 
understand the root cause of the trouble. 

The main cause of student revolt is that 
students regard themselves as adults and insist 
on being regarded as such by those in autho¬ 
rity. Actually they are in the adolescent stage. 
They oversimplify issues and think in terms of 
black and white. It may be that those who 
control the administration or educational 


institutions arc lethargic, unimaginative, 
traditionbound and incapable of meeting the 
demands of modernity. It may be that they 
are blocking attempts to liberate humanity 
from the bondage of parochial passions and 
of poverty, disease and ignorance. But we 
must also remember that there are always 
practical difiiculties in the way of reform, and 
that issues arc at times so complicated that a 
deadlock is not easy to remove. 

There were times when our Gurus were 
held in high esteem. Western thoughts and 
culture have now undermined the old order 
with its respect for authority and moral values. 
Most of our authorities have not assimilated 
the wisdom of the West but have borrowed its 
highly sophisticated ways of living—^its 
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manners and fashions, its amusements and 
craze for sensation, its preoccupation with sex 
and drink, its individualism and rationalistic 
sceptical thinking. When the students of to¬ 
day see themselves surrounded by widespread 
corruption, when they see political authori¬ 
tarians subordinating every principle to the 
acquisition of power and sclf-aggrandizetncnt 
and when they see parties resorting to dubious 
means in a bid to gain power, they can not 
(cmain unailccted. 

If politicians can organize strikes and 
demonstrations and resort to violence in pur- 
■Miance of their objectives, why should not the 
•.tudents emulate their tactics ?. They look 
upon themselves as the aggrieved party, as the 
party which has been oppressed and exploited. 
Now they want to be judged by their own 
standards. They want an cfTcclivc voice in 
(he university administration. They demand 
a complete reorientation of the educational 
itvstcin to suit their own tastes and inclinations. 

The most unfortunate part of student 
agitation is that it easily degenerates into 
\iolctice, Students are entitled to say that the 
examination system is wrong, that the univer¬ 
sity administration is unsympathetic or hostile 
to them, that teaching is inefficient and poor, 
that tuition fees are exorbitant and that certain 
question papers are very stiff. But they are 
not justified to press their demands by assaul¬ 
ting the teacher;}, gheraoing the Vice-Chance¬ 
llors, disrupting teaching, shouting odjeclio- 
uablc slogans, committing acts of looting and 
arson and using other methods of coercion and 
intimidation. If the student community 
becomes used to violent agitations and uncons¬ 
titutional means, the future of the country will 
he at stake. Our universities have failed to 
produce the right kind of young men in 
sufficiently large numbers. They would 
become worse type of men if the present trends 


in the country persist and student undiscipiine 
is not checked. 

Government should deal with the rioting 
students with firmness, as it is a fact that small 
and irresponsible groups of students had been 
ransacking tHc offices of Chief Executive 
Councillor and Vice-Chancellor of Delhi 
University on 14th Nov 1972 and hijacking a 
DTG bus resulting in the death of two per¬ 
sons. Such incidents should not be permitted 
to recur. These deaths must prick the cons¬ 
cience of all of us. A thorough inquiry .should 
be held whenever there arc such disturbances. 

The inquiry committees should con.sist of 
both teachers and students. Taking discipli¬ 
nary action against those who indulged in 
unprovoked vicjl^ncc and lawlessness compoun¬ 
ded with defiance will be justified. Unplea¬ 
sant though it is, the challenge of the students 
must be faced without .surrendering to hooli¬ 
ganism if the university is to function properly 
and its authority is to be maintained. There 
is also urgent need of cooperation of leaders 
of public opinion, teachers and students in 
condemning such acts of violence and for crea¬ 
ting conditions in which the student commu¬ 
nity may devote itself to the pursuit of learning 
thereby maintaining the sanctity of the univer¬ 
sity. Government should also sec that when¬ 
ever the students make demands or ventilate 
their grievances, these should be attended to 
immediately and not when there are demons¬ 
trations and violence. 

Teaching, it is generally recognised, is a 
special kind of work and demands special con¬ 
ditions ; and its value depends mainly upon 
the spirit in which it is given and received. 
Our education system appears to be outdated, 
deterrent to national interests and creative of 
the very conditions education is supposed to 
eradicate. It is unfortunate that even after 
25 years of independence, we are still blissfully 
carrying on with the same system of education 
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which was designed by Macaulay and company 
to breed clerks and mental slaves. Indian 
education has, thus, come in for much criti¬ 
cism for having no link with the realities of a 
developing country. We must reshape our 
education policy so that it may produce men 
and women with an awareness of the tasks that 
lie ahead in a way to ensure a steady impro¬ 
vement in the quality of life for all citizens. 

The basic requirement which education is 
universally required to meet is that it should 
enable students to imbibe and cultivate moral, 
mental, intellectual integrity and self imposed 
discipline, so that they may make their own 
contribution to making the country a better 
and more peaceful and prosperous place to 
live in than they have found it. Education 
must transmit to the students the finest values 
to be found in our national culture and help 
them in becoming good citizens. 

A common syllabus for the whole of India 
would not do. It must be set, taking into 
consideration local characteristics, problems 
of the economy and the manpower require¬ 
ments of the place. The chief qualities of 
education should be that an educated person 
should be able to fit easily into his job. He 
should he able to think independently and to 
meet the unexpected demands of new situa¬ 
tions. Any educationl system must enable a 
student to adapt himself to the conditions 
prevailing in any profession he likes to join. 

The above aims and objects of our educa¬ 
tion system can be achieved if the main reco¬ 
mmendation of Kothari C’.ommission formula 
for job-oriented education is accepted without 
loss of time This is commonly called 10 plus 
2 plus 3. This means that for the first ten 
years there should be general education, the 
following two years would enable a student to 
specialize in a particular vocation and on com¬ 
pleting the last three years he « ould be entit¬ 
led to get a degree. In this way our youth 


can be equipped with new skills inorder to 
come nearer to the hard realities of life and 
thus enable them to earn a fair living. This 
can solve the problem of turning out every 
year armies of unemployed semi-literates and 
students alienated from all industrial persuits. 

Though vocationali/.ation cannot always 
be considered as a panacea for all the ills of 
an educational system, yet the knowledge and 
utility concept of education may be properly 
mixed inorder to produce better manpower. 
It would be desirable if modern technology 
which is taught at the post school level is 
brought down to the school level so that 
section of the student community which left 
education after school may benefit from it. 

Gandhism must find its place in our educa¬ 
tion. It will be quite appropriate if Gandhian 
thoughts are tought to students both at secon¬ 
dary and university stage. The best means of 
propagating Gandhism or his ideology is not 
only to teach it through books but to inspire 
people to live according to the principles of 
truth and non-violence. The students should 
be taught that success in life does not lie in 
the enjoyment of pleasures but in the spiritual 
and moral values we realise, preserve and 
promote. 

There is urgent need to increase the job 
potential for educated and serai-educated 
youth as they are the nations most important 
resources. According to the Dantwala Commi¬ 
ttee, the largest incidence of unemployment in 
the country is in the age group 15 to 25, that 
is to say, those who have just completed edu¬ 
cation and are entering the employment 
market, for the first lime. The number of the 
educated unemployed increased from about 
8.9 lakhs in 1966 to 16.3 lakhs in 1970. This 
may increase further during this decade, con 
sidcring that jobs will have to be provided for 
2.5 million matriculated coming out of schools 
every year. Some sort of work experience 
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■vhould be introduced in middle and higher 
rlassci inordcr to coordinate the intellectual 
and functional qualities of the students’ per¬ 
sonality. To obtain degrees for the sake of 
knowledge is good but a degree should be 
linked with what are important from the 
employment point of view, and that persons 
'.vith sufficient experience and skill, but with¬ 
out degrees, should also be given Jobs. Our 
slogan mongcring leaders should adopt the 
elfective measures which may solve the pro- 
!)!ein of unemployment among the educated 
(lasses. 

The present unemployment among the 
educated youth is to a considerable extent due 
lo errors in man-power planning. For 
instance in cotton textile industry there arc 9 
Ijkhs operatives at present and if all mills run 
*breo shifts daily, that would provide jobs for 
?. 50,000 more men. Similarly in India there 
arc 170 lakhs transistors, 15 to 16 lakhs diesel 
'’nglnes, 10 to 12 lakhs vehicles and over 3 
1 ikhs refrigerators in use. The existing service 
(fU'iliiies are not adequate. The clecronic 
industiy, thus, can absorb 10,000 engineers 
'>r diploma-holders. 

Inordcr to build up a republican,J socialist 
ami secular democracy in India, it is necessary 
that all students should be imbued with the 
spirit of national unity, social cohesion and 
community service. From this stand point an 
atmosphere of equal respect for all religions, 
and social equality must be generated in all 
schools and colleges. However the manage¬ 
ment of some of the colleges needs immediate 
attention. It would be in the fitness of things 
if the colleges which arc really in need of 
reform should be taken in hand at an early 
date. It is considered that out of 3600 colleges 
in the country hardly 100 can be called pro¬ 
perly organised at present. There is urgent 
need to rationalise the planning and develop¬ 
ment of our colleges if we have to make our 
educational system sound. 


What the government should do now is to 
set up model colleges which can set the pace 
for private colleges. The principals of colleges 
should not only be good and efficient teachers 
but also able administrators. At a time when 
managerial skills are at a premium it is most 
essential that a principal should receive trai¬ 
ning in administration in the institutions like 
the Asian Institute of Fiducational Planning 
or Administrative Stafl’ College, Hyderabcd. 
The teaching stall" and the Vice-Chancellors 
should l)e free from politics and should devote 
themselves entirely to academic pursuits. The 
UGC, instead of becoming a prisoner of 
indecisions must maintain educational stan¬ 
dards so that' the sick colleges may also func¬ 
tion usefully. 

To save higher education from stagnation 
because of deterioration of quality of teaching 
self learning would be the only alternative. 
The main reason why students do not take 
much interest in the class room is the boring 
old lectures and that too from old note books. 
Instead of the students wasting their time in 
coming and going it is better that emphasis 
be laid on self learning for which facilities to 
students should be made available. In fact 
more funds should be spent on the establish¬ 
ment of good libraries. This will solve the 
problem of overcrowding of students in our 
colleges. 

Examinations arc the only incentive that 
induce a student to work. Most of the 
students begin their study seriously just at 
examination time. In fact they hardly care 
to attend the lectures for the sake of gaining 
knowledge. Their main motive generally 
remain to get through in the examination by 
hook or by crook. It is because of this way 
of thinking that they arc often found in tea 
shops or in some restaurants. American type 
of education is therefore suggested inordcr to 
keep the student community busy throughout 
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thj; year. This \\ ill also force the students to 
understand the true contents of their textbooks 
rather than search for cheap notes which most 
of the them cram to get the degrees. 

Kv'cn during examinations mass copying 
has become a usual practice among most of 
the students. Some of the invigilators do not 
dare check such malpractices for fear of their 
life. Some students thus, develop an unhealthy 
and anti-social character and are generally the 
trouble makers in the c.ampuses. Education 
in fact has become a symbol of acquiring 
status, ignoring the question of practical trai¬ 
ning for a useful life. The aim of our educa¬ 
tional system must be to test the students 
intelligence, capacity for reasoning, power of 
obsetvalion and practh'al skills. 

It is because of these drawbacks in our 
examination system that it has come to he 
criticised by most of the educational autho¬ 
rities. According to Gunnar Myrdal, “the 
dead weight of the examination tended to 
urb the teachers initiative, to stereotype 
. uriiculum, to promote mechannical and 
I.felcss methods of teaching, to discourage all 
spirit of experimentation, to place the stress on 
oTong or unimportant things in education.” 

J ims according to him our educational 
'.stem is ^exarnination-ridden’ A degree or 
■ iiploma or whatever it is all in all for them. 

'i bis piece of paper is so valuable to students 
liiat they get it framed very beautifully and 
lung it on the wall. 

We must get rid of such old system of 
evaluating the students’ merits which is not at 
all suitable in present circumstances. Reform 
io the prevailing examination system is sugges¬ 
ted as we are badly in need of a more reliable 
a.ethod of assessing the ability of students. 
For this purpose two or three examinations in 
i year must be conducted as it will make the 
students hard workers and enable them to 
understand the true meaning of education. 
xSince they will remain busy in their study 


throughout the year the chances of their 
involvement in hooliganism w'ould certainly 
be reduced to a greater extent. 

Moreover, a student who has not passed 
will not have to waste a full year in anticipa¬ 
tion of the next annual examination. This, 
besides saving his time will be a financial 
saving on the family which is already hard- 
pressed because of liigh cost of living. This 
type of examination reorientation can relieve 
the aggrieved-students and thus the student 
unrest can become largely nonexistent. 

Much precious time is lost in admissions 
and other curriculam activities. It is not to 
exaggerate that the whole months of July and 
August of every year are wasted in admissions 
and serious study starts only in the last week 
of August or first week of Sept. In Septemher 
universities again have to )je closed for Dushera 
holidays. This autumn break of Sept-Oct for 
about 3 weeks is succeeded by elections in the 
students union.s. These 'elections in our uni¬ 
versities certainly restrict or hamper smooth 
functioning of classes for about a month or so 
as most of the students move in batches in 
support of their respective candidates beside^ 
holding meetings and making their propa¬ 
ganda even in classes. Winter months arc 
wasted because of various college and univer¬ 
sity functions and sports, which are generally 
held in January. In between the teaching 
staff also avail of their leaves and hence hardly 
50-60 days lectures are delivered in most of 
the subjects if there are no strikes. In such 
circumstances the syllabus is cither not com 
plctcd or is finished in a very casual manner. 
This gives birth to tensions and conilicis 
between the teacher and the taught resulting 
in breakdown of the proper function of the 
universities. 

If educational standards are to be impro¬ 
ved, and higher education saved from total 
collapse some p) (ive and radical measures 
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must be taken restricting the minimum period 
to admission, college and university activities 
with regard to games and students elections 
and, last but not the least, holidays should be 
reduced drastically. 

The general idea that every one has a right 
to receive higher education should be denoun¬ 
ced as it is a privilege which must be earned 
by satisfying fairly stringent achievement cri¬ 
teria. The sooner we recognise this the 
better will it be for our educational system 
in general and for our country as a whole in 
particular. The general demand for higher 
education has brought higher education to 
(he, point of explosion. The enrolment of 
students in the country rose from 400,000 in 
050 to 3.1 million in 1970 and is likely to 
grow by another 4 million by the end of the 
fifth Plan. Thus the method of enrolment 
of students to universities should not only be 
selective but must also be made to be objec¬ 
tive. Much damage is, therefore, being done 
to the cause of higher education in the name 
)f social justice. 

Youth can be integrated through higher 
eiUication only if their instincts be trained to 
react properly and here lies the importance of 
(lie teacheis. They are supposed to be cons¬ 
cious of the new implications and social rela- 
iionships and work not in an academic 


vacuum but in a vital social context. They, 
infact, are not discharging their duties faith¬ 
fully that their profession demands of them. 
How can we expect morality and disciplined 
behaviour and a spirit of cohesion among the 
immature students when their teachers behave 
like labour trade union leaders. How can 
we safeguard the basic values of democracy 
and socialism and build a good mind in a 
good body and cultivate the basic sociocul¬ 
tural values among the disgusted students when 
the very same people entrusted with the task 
of building a sane society resort to hooli¬ 
ganism ? DUTA meeting of Delhi on January 
8, 73 ended abruptly in blows, is an eye 
opener for all. Violence and its naked display 
has to be curbed for the functioning of an 
ordered society. 

These arc hard facts and refusal to face 
them is suicidal. Inorder to bring about a 
radical social change and to stimulate econo¬ 
mic growth the modern youth have to be 
made to realize that better education not only 
mcan.s attainment of degrees but also attain¬ 
ment of high moral standards and character 
to fulfil their responsihilitics towards .society. 
Unless this is done, the danger of the students 
becoming tools of anti social elements will 
persist and the process of erosion of our 
democratic and social life will continue. 


A SYNTHESIS OF SCIENCE AND MYSTICISM 
THE MOST VITAL NEED OF OUR TIMES 

U. A. ASRANI 

‘Wl’.at shall it prohl :i inaii ; if he gain (he whole world 
and lose his own soul’ 


—;Jesns 


All thinking men realise the waning 
influence of religion and even ethical res¬ 
traints. ‘If God is dead everything is allowed’ 

( Dostoyevsky ). Expediency becomes the only 
regulative principle in life. Materialistic 
hedonisni is the cult of the ilay. Tinincdiatc 
personal pleasures, immediate results in terms 
of money, prestige and luxuries are usually 
the ‘normal’ man’s only concern. Conscience 
and the welfare of others, do not deserve his 
attention. 

‘To many, not just the colleges, but the 
whole western world has for sometime seemed 
adrift’ writes N. M. Pusey, President of 
Harvard University, ‘with little sense of pur¬ 
poseful direction, lacking deeply held convic¬ 
tion, wandering along with no more stirring 
thought in the minds of most men, than 
pleasure, for diversion, personal comfort and 
safety. Erich Fromm* (pp 78-79), a renowned 
psycho-analyst, speaks of the automatization of 
men and his alienation from himself, from his 
fellowmen and from nature. Man has followed 
rationalism to the point, he says, ‘where 
rationalism has transformed himself into utter 

irrationality’.‘to be’ is dominated by ‘to 

have’. Instead of ‘perfection of man’ we arc 
concerned with the perfection of things. Man 


is anxious, depressed, desperate’, ‘be has no 
goal except (he wish to escape insecurity and 
.aloneness’. The same writer writes elsewhere : 
“While creating new and better means for 
mastering nature, he (man ) has become 
cnmashccl in a network of these means 
and has lost the vision of the end, which 
alone gives them significance.’ ‘The growing 
doubt of human autonomy and reason has 
created a state of moral confusion wheic man 
is left without guidance of either revelation or 
reason’. The result is a relativism, making 
ethical values and norms, a matter of taste, 
without any objective standards.’ This ‘rela¬ 
tivism makes him ( man ) an easy prey to 
irrational value systems.’ ‘The demands of 
the State, the enthasiasm for magic qualities 
of powerful leaders, powerful machines, and 
material success, become the sources for his 
norms and value judgements’. This is a 
crucial problem, psychological as well as 
evolutionary. lie says; “Mind is affected 
and its operations become distorted and 
paralysed. This is man’s ‘fall’. He loses his 
own power or potency. He loses his reason, 
his power of love and moral sense.’ ‘Freedom 
is the necessary condition for happiness as well 
as virtue.” It may not be freedom from all 
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necessities or freedom to make arbitrary 
choices, but atleast ‘freedom to realise that 
which one potentially is, to fulfil the true 
nature of man, according to the laws of his 
existence/ Such a freedom is the basic 
demand even of our biological evolution, 
liven in democracies, indicates Fromm, we 

‘bow down to power’.‘to the anonymous 

power of the market, of success, of public 
opinion, of common sense—or rather common 
non-sense, and of the machine, whose servants 
we have become’. ‘Our moral problem is 

man’s indifference to himself.We are a 

lieid, believing that the road we follow must 

lead to a goal. We.keep our courage 

because we hear everybody else, whistle as we 

do.’''' ( pp 246-248 ). 

Pitirim A. Sorokin (Uir. Res. Centre in 
Creative Altruism, llarvardj calls our present 
<„ulture, which has dominated the western 
world for the last five centuries, as ‘sensatc’ 
and he sees in the present predicament of 
mankind, a crisis due to disintegration of that 
inlture. The crisis involves all departments of 
culture and society ; ‘it is total, epochal and 
global’. ‘Despite lip service to spiritual values, 
it (our sensatc culture) stresses the sensory 
values of wealth, health, comfort, pleasure, 
power and fame. Its dominant ethic is invari¬ 
ably utilitarian and liedonistic. It views all 
ethical and legal precepts as man made con¬ 
ventions, perfectly relative and changeable. 

f )n the other hand ideational culture is 
nnereative in the field of science and techno¬ 
logy.views material and sensory values 

as sin and temptation.I want to know 

God and Soul. Nothing more.’ 

According to P. A. Sorokin ‘in the 
twentieth century, the magnificicnt sensate 
house of the western man began to deteriorate. 
Its crumbling means among other things, a 
disintegration of its moral, legal and other 
values, which, from within, control and guide 


the behaviour of individuals and groups. 

Engendered by the disintegration of the 
Sensatc order, these wars and crimes have in 
their turn greatly hastened this disintegration. 
It continues at the present lime and makes 
this process, one of the three basic trends of 
our age’" (Vol. XVI Nos. 3 & 4, also ‘Triad* 
Vol. II No. 1). 

G. D. Yarnold'^ fpp 7-8) also speaks of‘The 
crisis of far reaching importance due to man’s 
inability to assimilate a vast increase in know¬ 
ledge and to direct rightly, huge technical 
power—the crisis is one of understanding— 
trying to understand from below, without a 
supplement of I’.dth from above ; also a crisis 
of living, with tempo of life rising, with man 
grasping greedily at the fruits of technical 
power, without considering spiritual values.’ 

Actual experience of production of more 
wealth and its distribution through a socialistic 
economy, has exploded the myth, that these by 
themselves will suffice to make man ethical. 
Statistics of crime, auto-thefts, rapes, robberies, 
juvenile delinquency, alcoholism, sexual 
promiscuity and venereal diseases, in the 
socialist welfare state of Sweden, after twenty 
years of wonderful schemes of social security, 
point unmistakcably to this conclusion 
(Pioneer-Signs of the Times—28.1.67). 

After life heaven and hell are, of course* 
not at all belitveable the.ic days ; but even the 
long term cfrccts on society or humanity in 
general, tend to be forgotten. In the present 
age of science and technology, God or Scrip¬ 
tures may still secures lip belief from many, but 
not judgment in actual life. 

William James (pp 92-93) gives a beautiful 
pen picture of the modern rationalistic 'judg¬ 
ment on Religion, God, etc.—a picture which 
holds quite as valid today, as in his times. 

Erich Fromm- deplores that as a result of 
the two world wars, man h.as lost his 
‘conscience’ the essence of which is a protest 
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against the wanton destruction of life. C. D. 
Broad* (pp 241-242) shows how the Christian 
doctrine of man, having been created as a 
specially superior being, has been knocked 
down by biology, anthropology and archeo¬ 
logy. Monopolist claims of Christianity—or 
any other particular religion for that matter— 
look ridiculous, he says. 

Dangers of atomic warfare, as regards even 
the survival of humanity, have had however 
some sobering influence. ‘Nuclear war is 
likely to be a one-night, once-for-all shooting 
match, in which death and suffering, on an 
unimaginable scale, will be delivered without 
warning, merely by pressing a few buttons.’ 
The prevalence of mental disease, even in the 
affluent West, pointedly shows that something 
vital, is sorely missing in our present day 
ci.lturc. The world of nature, even if entirely 
controlled by man, will not suflice to save him. 
He must at the same time control the world 
within him. His mind, his intellect and his 
emotions must all be harmonised together to 
ensure peace and harmony on earth. ‘Man's 
principal task today is to create a new-self, 
adequate to command the forces that now 
operate so aimlessly and yet so compulsively’^ 
(p. 179). 

‘Recently it has become apparent’ writes 
C. Judson Herrick, one of the world’s most 
distinguished neuro-anatomists^ (pp 2-8, and 
12 ) ‘that he (man) failed to learn how some of 
the fundamental biological principles must be 
adapted for successful living at his present 
stage of cultural evolution. Ilis vast accumu¬ 
lation of knowledge has not given him the 
wisdom to keep peace within himself and with 
his fcllowmen. Unless this defect can be 
remedied, and that right soon, his name may 
have to be changed to Homo-Staltus. The 
law of the survival of the fit has not been 
abrogated in the human domain.If our 


human nature does not change with the times, 
Homo Sapiens (Man, the Wise) will perish, 
just as the dinosaur did and for the same 
teason. We have however a significant 
advantage over the dinosaur for we have wit 
enough to discover some of the laws of evolu¬ 
tionary change, to recognise this shift in the 
equality of fitness of human behaviour, and to 
adjust our conduct accordingly—assuring that 
we have also the will. The efficient cause of 
the disaster that now threatens our security, 
will be found not in our natural surroundings, 
but inside ourselves’. In all except the most 
primitive animals, he says, the nervous system 
is the dominant apparatus, regulating behavi¬ 
our. In regulating conduct, the pu.’;zling 
problem, which we have failed to solve, 
concerns our nervous system. There are 
various trends in evolution, he says. Some 
lead to specialization ; others specialize so 
extremely as to lose flexibility and adjustabi¬ 
lity. This latter is a fatal trend. ‘Progress in 
evolution may be defined as change in the 
direction of increase, in the range and variety 
of adjustment of the organism to its environ¬ 
ment, resulting in more eflicient control of 
behaviour and of surrounding conditions’. 

Religion, though an outworn technique, 
appears to many to be yet the only solution 
for man in his present predicament. A Return 
to Religion is being advocated by many pro¬ 
minent thinkers. It is rep»)rtcd that atlcast 
among the thinkers in the West, God and 
Religion arc being rehabilitated. James T. 
Fisher,** a famous psychiatrist, writes that in 
‘great religions of the world rests the blue 
print for successful human life and continuous 
mental health and contentment’. Ira Progoff'* 
traces the tragedy of our age to ‘the severance 
of man’s roots from the traditional symbols... 
...without discovering adequate meaningful 
alternative symbols’. ‘Without prayer, I 
would have been a lunatic long ago’ wrote 
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Mahatma Gandhi. The famous psychologist 
('!arl Jung’, the author of ‘Modern Man in 
Search of a Soul, was driven to recognise the 
need of religion by his clinical practice, 
‘Among all my patients, in the second half of 
life—that is to say over 35—there has not been 
one, whose problem in the last resort was not 

lhat of finding a religious outlook in life.. 

and none of them has really been healed, who 
did not regain his religious outlook. This of 
course has nothing whatever to do with a 
particular creed or membership of a church’. 
Dr, Victor Frankl, a University Professor of 
Neurology and Psychiatry has started in 
Vienna, what he calls, ‘Logotherapy’ i. c. the 
treatment of inen’s souls through religion. He 
proves from numerous cases of mental patients 
and their dreams that the spiritual urge in 
man is as instinctive as the h therto recognised 
instincts of sex (Freud), ambition (Adler) and 
hunger. Paul Fillich speaks of a ‘Lost 
Dominion in Religion’. 

Even in the sciences, there is a definite 
-.hift since the time of Freud, in favour of a 
religious attitude. Fhc opinion of Jung has 
already been cited. Freud thought that 
‘Religion (Love of God, like other cultural 
activities) serves only as one of the best lines 
of activity for the expression of ungratified 
desires’ (J.J. B. Morgan—Psychology of the 
Unadjusted Clhild). It is only according to 
Freud, a sublimation, a socially appreciated 
substitute for biological satislaction. ‘But 
anthropologists (now) tell us that religion is 
pragmatically necessary to the individual, if he 
is to overcome Iris shattering anticipation of 

death, disaster and destiny. Socially. 

religion is the core of civilisation and the 
mainspring of moral values, one of the prime 
integrative forces in society’ (‘Personality in 
the Making’—Report of Mid«Ccntury White 
House Conference on‘Children and Youth’'— 
1952 Chap. VIl.) This report mentions 


3Sl 

religion, along with science and Art as a 
component of the basic biological urges. 
Pathological expression is possible in all of 
them ; but that docs not mean they are in 
themselves neurotic activities ; but only that 
‘their social stability and integrative power for 
tile individual, depend on specially favourable 
forms ol integration of these biological urges.’ 
Freud explained religious symbolism on the 
basis of its origins in the unconscious (Freud— 
‘Future of an Illusion’), Science also uses 
symbols ; but to Freud, they were more real. 
Jung was more correct when he said lhat 
analytic understanding is thfc ‘cure for belief 
and disbelief’(j ling—‘The Psychology of the 
Unconscious'—Chap V —Ben Morres —Dir. 
National Found, for Fkluc. Res. in England 
and Wales 1955'- -pp. 55-58). Morres refers 
incidentally to the ‘use’ of the pursuit of 
science, as a vehicle for the expression of 
personal neurosis. T his he says is tending to 
supercede the hitherto not infrequent ‘use’ ot 
the profession of leligion for this purpose. 
‘The consequences iot the mental health of 
our society of substituting science for 
Christianity, as a ‘religion’ arc not as yet by 
any means cleat’. 

Some thinkers advocate rehabilitating 
religion in its old form. They do not mind 
putting old wine in new bottles —separating 
religion from all other departments of life and 
preaching the old dichotomy : 

‘By faith and faith alone embrace, 

Believing, where wc cannot prove’. 

Even some scientists advocate ‘Faith’. 
C. J. Herrick' (p. 463) cites in support, the 
inllucnce of the visions of mystics having faith 
in God, on till ir conduct ; and the influence 
of belief in the supernatural on behaviour, and 
in the relief of tensions, arising from distress 
and frustration. C. D. Broad'' (p. 238) says 
that many of the greatest astronomers ‘have 
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found no difliculty in remaining simple and 

earnest Christians.the human mind has a 

wonderful power of keeping dilTerent parts of 
its knowledge and helicf in water-tight 
compartment lie urges that any way, 
religion is safer than its modern substitutes 
like Fascism and Communism. 

It has also been urged that ‘faith’ in a 
personal (iod - -as in Islam and Christianity — 
provides the greatest motivation, even in ethics, 
besides spirituality and mysticism. No other 
rational cult, humanistic or any other, can 
provide such a motivation. 

All this is true ; but there are very serious 
difficulties in such a dichotomy ; faith in one 
set of Spheres and reason in all the test. C. D. 
Yarnold dcploics such a dichotomy in his 
‘Spiritual Ciisis of the Scientific Age*. He 
considers it highly desirable that the ‘two 
fields of study and experience must be allowed 
to make contact*^' (p. 21). ‘(^ur goal should be 
to find an adequate theology of nature’, (iod 
is tending to gel reduced by advancing scienti¬ 
fic knowledge to a ‘Cod, of the gaps’ in 
scientilic knowledge. Scientific research is 
making sut h rapid and remarkable advances 
even in spheres like control of weather, control 
of life, and the exploration of space, that the 
‘gaps’ for Coil are constantly getting narrower. 
The Christian Church has been all along 
fighting a losing battle, ever since the Calilean 
Heliocentric Theory of science hii its scrip¬ 
tural authority. Now’ it lias almost reconciled 
itself. Even in Christendom, there are socie¬ 
ties for a ‘Scientific Study of Religion’ itself. 
There is a journal with this title from Connec¬ 
ticut, C, S, A. Pastors and Chaplains have 
started speaking about discussing religion from 
the scientific point of view. Imagine Rev. 
William Temple, an Archibishop of Canter¬ 
bury (died 194-1) discussing such topics as 
•Virgin Birth’ and ‘F.inpty Tomb’ in his book 
'Religious Experience and Other Essays.’ 


Such topics were formerly regarded expressly 
as articles of faith. Rev. Temple explains the 
‘Holy Ghost’ merely as representing the 
tendency to ordered development in the 
evolutionary histoiy of the human species and 
of human society. Borsen-" advocates the 
method of empirical observation, and psycho¬ 
logical examination, even in the realm of theo¬ 
logy. Ira ProgolT" (pp XIII-XIV and 256) 
says that religious faith of the future should 
rely more and inoie upon the results of copera- 
tive enquiry and contribution of the expert. 
Like Rev. Temple, several modern writers are 
giving new natural, rational or psychological 
significance to old theological terms like ‘God’, 
(‘Tlie level of the abiding and the Universal’ ; 
‘that which is supreme in the system of loyal¬ 
ties’, ‘the ultimate reality’ ; that of which the 
system of human values ‘is inccly a function’— 
Borsen). ‘Divinity’ (Potentialities, creativity, 
growth etc in man—Ira Progolf), ‘Spirituality* 
(Creative Element in human personality—Ira 
ProgolT), ‘Soul’ (Individual personality at its 
highest and fullest ; the ultimate standard, by 
which we must judge all other human achieve¬ 
ments—Julian Huxley-' I IS) Ira ProgolT calls 
such a personality a holistic peisonality. 
Maslow defines ‘God’ as ‘meaningfulness of 
the cosmos’, or as ‘the whole of everything’'•* 
(Novr. 1964 p, 47). 

This shows which way the wind of thought 
is blowing in the thinking sector, even among 
Christians. In other words the dichotomy 
advocated by the devout Christians, somehow 
does not actually work successfully among 
thoughlful people. It does not work, in prac¬ 
tice, even among common men. Fear of God, 
no longer makes them ethical. Erich Fromm- 
exposes the inner basis of the mere lip belief 
in religion widely prevalent nowadays. The 
modern apparent tendency of ‘return to 
religion’ is, according to him, merely ‘an ideolo¬ 
gical reaction—caused by insecurity and con- 
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formism—to the atheistic trend of the nhic- 
tcenth century’. ‘As a truly religious attitude, 
it has no reality’. It only ‘covers up a pro¬ 
foundly materialistic and irreligious attitude’.“ 
(PP 78-79). 

The entire society, more or less, in all its 
departments of activity today, appears to he 
f;ovcrncd by expediency or selfish opportunism 
or at best by the current ‘rules of the game’, 
lithic d or spiritual rojisidcrations, in.spitc of 
'l)litid faith in the scriptures’, hardly count 
anywhere. I'hc Sunday Christian or the 
I'ucsday Hindu Worshipper of llanuman, .ue 
not genuine instances of religiousness. Most 
of such people arc merely bargaining with 
ihc God, Who May Be, just to err on the right 
dde. 

A still frtoie fuiulainenlal objection to this 
dichotomy is ihat it is not psychologically 
healthy to harbour it. It prevents complete 
liuegiation of Peisonality, ft tolerates a 
double peisonality, a hyjiocrilical double face. 
The dichotomy is highly infectious. That 
within human minds, is mirrored in all man’s 
Cl cation'^. \'ou can see it in a thousand 
diflercnt ways in our present day culture ; e. g. 
tin: beauty in our cities finds itself ‘parked 
away’, at a safe distance from prevailing and 
overwhelming ugliness all rouneP^ ( Jan. 1965 
p. 51). Besides that, the conception of a 
Personal Cod and our dependence on Him 
through the ideas of ‘I'aith’ anrl ‘Grace’, 
postpone our own psychologic.al maturity. The 
distinguished philosopher educationist A. 
Morgan' ’ (pp 31-32) writes :—‘Our dependence 
on our parents in infancy, tends to fix the 
attitude of dependence in later life also. Here 
worship, loyalty to state, dependence on the 
State or on God, become almost second 
nature. Emotional maturity is not quickly or 
easily achieved under such circumstarccs. 
Democracy assumes such a matuiity.’ 

Strong motivation in tlieistic cults is a very 


weak argument in defence of this dichotomy. 
Such a motivation is not a consequence of 
theism or blind faith ; it is a consequence of 
dogmatism or fanaticism. Modern political 
movements like Fascism and Communism arc, 
for the same rca'ion, very strongly motivated. 
Our experience of them exhibits the dangers 
of narrow, fanatic vision. Bloody wars and 
crusades have becui fought in the name of 
religion and of God. 

In the picsent age of lationalism, the 
advoeates of ‘bliml faith' will have also to 
answer the question —‘I’aith in which Scrip¬ 
ture or Prophet In which philosophy or 
theology - Moncjlheism or Pantheisn ? The 
Buddhists and the Jains ate atheists. Can you 
call all of them irreligious ? Monopolies 
are not easily tolerated these days. 
According to Toynbee the diUticncts between 
the creeds of dilFercnt religions are 
usually b.iscd on myths and traditions. 
DiU'erent religions arc really not antagonist 
but ccuripleirienlary (p 296). 

Ira PiogolV’’^ (p. 23-24'i cpieslions quite 
fiankly whether, ‘it old traditional faiths were 
restored to their old po.'^ilious, the modern 
man would i)c liealed’. Oddly enough he 
.says, exactly the opposite may be the effect. 
No doubt agnosticism is too vacant and too 
sterile ; but .a ncv\' ‘faith’ .atleast within the 
theological structure of most organised 
religions, appears impossible today. In 
Mathew Arnold’s words, we are ‘wandering 
between tw'o worlds, one dead, the other 
powerless to be born’'' (March 1965 p. 90). 
Ethical doctrines in the principal religions may 
be more or less common ; but they get mixed 
up with persuading or terrifying theological 
doctrines which arc varied. The inner sense 
of assurance of having the only true faith, is 
induced equally well, according to A. E. 
Morgan'’(p. 13), by almost any belief; 
specially if the indoctrination is made in early 
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Te. The hope, assurance or comfort that a 
\ith gives, is no argument for its veracity. 

Religion Hoes no doubt treat man as a 
'hole, while science studies him analyilcally. 
'ul sciences arc also being compelled nowa¬ 
days to appreciate in some aspects of their 
iidirs -Treatment of Functional Diseases and 
mhtvology for instance—the iniportancc of a 
holistic’ instead of a mere analytic view. (See 
hiap. XX\'II). But that does not mean the 
hrogation of the analytic view or that of its 
tility, A Saint or a mystic has, besides his 
otnplele I’ersonality, his bchaviouristic side, 
;Js psychological facet, his impact on philosu 
)hic thought and on society in general, his 
antribution to human culture and welfare, 
nd abov,’ all his powers and potentialities. It 
s helpful, and by no means harmful, if we 
iudy all such aspects of saintliness, or the 
'reed on which it happens to be based, by 
itional or Scientific means. 

VVe h ive in fact progressed too far in 
lionah.srn and free thinking, to tolerate a 
chotoniy of faith and reason. T cannot 
agine’ wrote I'anstcin a (iod, who 
v/ards and punishes the objects of his own 
' jation, whose purposes arc modelled after 
ir own, a God, in short, who is but a 
.flection of our own fiailty’. The Buddha 
ticipnted by two and half millennia a basic 

■ 'ct of modern rationalism and culture, when 

said ‘Believe nothing merely because you 

.VC been told it, or it has been traditional, or 
n yourself have imagined It. Believe what- 
'■'T you find to be conducive to the good, to 
; benefit and welfare of all things'. 

(.^nite a number of eminent thinkers of 

■ day see the need, therefore, of combining 
ationalism with religion and of giving to 
eligion a new shape ; so as to include in it a 
tudy of mystic experience and of the mould- 
iig of human personality along new lines 
yitablc to our present context. ‘But the way 


towards spiritual maturity runs not through 

science, but through religion.Man’s new 

religion may hardly be recognisable.The 

touchstone of religion is its capacity to deal 
with the problems of sufTering ; and our 
suflferings seem likely to be great in the testing 
time ahead of us’ (Arnold Toynbee). ‘So in 
our generation’ writes the same author else¬ 
where, ‘let us set our feet on the spiritual path 
again’ ; but w'C must use the mental tools of 
experiment, science and technology. ‘It 
would be unwise to discard them, till we have 
found out, whether they can be adapted for 
use in striving to reach the spiritual goal, 
which is again to be our objective’''* (p. 2‘6). 
‘Religion’ writes the Indian philosopher 
statesman, S, Radhakrislinan’' pp. IB, 20-21) 
‘must establish itself as a rational way of living 

.Religion must express itself in reasonable 

thought, fruitful action and right social institu¬ 
tions’. ‘The elimination of the inner world of 
personal experience is not a sign of progress. 
The present crisis of civilization is the direct 
result of the loosening hold of ethical and 
spiritual ideals...New gods of race and nation 
are set up, in place of God, who is dethroned’. 

Aldous Huxley, Gerald Heard and G.E.M. 
Joad are not ashamed of looking for new 
light, in the present wayward times, in the 
mystic and his keen insight. The de.sirelcss 
unselfishness of a characteristic Jnana or 
Karma Yogi ii also referred to by them as the 
main feature of a mystic. Gerald Heard calls 
the seers of hi.s conception—mystics with 
rational and scientific training—as Neo- 
Brahmins, i’ 

O. L. Reiser refers to the danger, in this 
age of knowledge increasing at break-neck 
speed, of getting buried under its weight. ‘We 
must somehow learn to climb these mountains 
(of knowledge), as we build them, and stay at 
the top*. He desires that we must keep on 
synthesising our knowledge and that Universi- 
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ties could in time elaborate a universal world 
view, which could cut across all barriers 
between the sciences and religion. He calls 
such a synthesis, along with Julian Huxley, 
‘Scientific Humanisin’. This would re-estab¬ 
lish, he thinks, ‘metaphysics as the core of a 
university program’^* (Vol. XX-2 p. 29 (of 
liis book :—‘Cosmic Humanism)-' 

C. J. Herrick desires that man in the 
present stage of his evolution, should control 
his brutish impulses, so as to be altruistic ami 
to prevent the dc-humanising tendencies of 
modern industry. He says that ‘Science as 
knowledge is inert. It cannot give us the 
will to live and to live abumhintly’. Science 
( tin no doubt help in our choice of values, 
genuine and spurious ; but man himself, as 
history shows, is the source of his cultural 
developments, and also his most serious disas¬ 
ters' (Ch.ap, XVH). 

‘As much knowledge as he (man) has’ 
urites Ira ProgofT ‘is a dangerous thing ; 
trccause it is accompanied hy little undcr- 
''tariding of himself’. ‘Our time in history 
urgently rcipiires’ lie says ‘an understanding 
of the workings of the human personality, (hat 
will errahle modern man to draw forth and 
fulfil more of his potentialitie.s. And these 
potentialities involve much more than man’s 
capacity for self-gratification, pleasure seeking 
and subjective happiness ; they involve the 
progressive extension of knowledge ; together 
witli impersonal service in the enhancement of 
life’. ‘Without knowing what has happened 
• o him’ writes PiogofT, ‘the modern man feels 
that he has lost the meaning of li'e, the 
dimensions of depth’. ‘The religious facts are 
the same ; but the symbolic forms that carried 
the facts and made it possible for them to he 
experienced intensely, intimately and in 
depth, no longer function with the same 

strength.arc no longer adequate to carry 

the weight of the fundamental experiences, 


that connect man to the fullness of life. 

what is requited is a large enough frame of 
reference and a method by which the psycho¬ 
logical contact with the primary spiritual 
experiences can be restored. Then their 
inherent power will become evident again as a 
fact in man’s life’* (pp 26, 204-205, 262-264). 

Bertrand Russel, in an article on ‘A Philo¬ 
sophy for our Time’ writes :—‘If our world is 
to escape the disasters, which threaten it, men 
must learrr to be less circumscribed in their 

sympathies. The reasons for this absurd 

and tragic inability to behave as everybody’s 
interest would dictate, lie not in anything in 
external nature, but in our own emotional 

nature.a great deal of dogmatism has also 

an emolirjnal source, namely fear.’ 

P. cle Chardin says in his famous book 
‘The Phenomenon of Man’'’' ( pp 213-214 ; 
252-253 ; 26 1-267 ) ‘ IVhat we arc up against, 
is the heavy swell of an unknown sea, which 
we arc just entering, from behind the cape 
that protected ns...let us...tiy to decipher, the 
particular form of nund, which is coming to 
earth.’ ‘We arc witnessing a founidable up¬ 
surge of unused powers. Modern man no 
longei knows what to do with the lime and the 
potentialities he has unleashed ; wc groan 
under the burden of ibis wealth. We are 

haunted by the fear of ‘unemployment’. 

As things arc now going, it will not be long 
before we run full tilt into one another. Some¬ 
thing will explode, if we persist in trying to 
squeeze into our old tumbledown huts, the 
material and spiritual forces, that are hence¬ 
forward on tlie scale of the world. A new 
domain of psychical expansion, that is what we 
lack’. The remedy according to this author 
consists in rising above mere individual love 
and totalitarian unity—as in the army, labour 
unions etc—to the expansion of the psyche in 
the lonn of universal love. In man, universal 
love makes a ‘psychical convergence of the 
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universe on itself' possible. ‘A sense of the 
universe,a sense of the all ; the nostalgia which 
seizes us when confronted by nature, beauty 
music ; these seem to be an expectation and 
awareness of a Great Presence. The ‘mystics’ 
and their coinmentators apart, how has 
psychology been .ible to so consistently ignore 
the fundamental viI)ration, whose ring can be 
hcaid, by every practised ear at the basis, or 
rather at the summit of every gicat einoticm ? 
Resonance to the All, the keynote of pine 
poetry and pure religion’. Man has pro¬ 
gressed from his lo\ e for his wife, to love of 
the country. ‘A univetsal love is not only 
psychologically possible ; it is the only com¬ 
plete and linal way, in which we are abh- to 
love.’ 

Erich Proinm discounts prophesies ot doom. 
The present age of transition, he says, is 
pregnant with possibilities of good and evil. 
The future ‘rests upon his ( man’s ) ability to 
take himself and his life ami happiness 
seriously ; on his willingness to fate his .rnd 
his society’s moral prohlern. It rests niion 
his courage to he liiiiisclf and to be lor him¬ 
self' ■ ( p i'SO j. 

P. A. Sorokin also refers to an epochal 
struggle, now going on between the progre¬ 
ssively sterile and destructive forces of the 
dying Sensate order and the creative forces of 
the emerging Integral socio-cidtural order,''' 
It is man’s business now to decide, on which 
side of the struggle he has to muster his 
strength. 

Thus theae is a fairly clear ferment in the 
world of th ought, in the brain of the human 
species today, a groping for some new ‘depth 
of philosophy’ which will be in tune with 
rationalism and modern psychology, which 
will bridge the gap between religion and 
(see, for instance, J. B, f hine—-‘New 
World’ of the mind pp 191, 527).' 


Dr. Ashley Montagu, the world famous 
anthropologist writes ( P i o n e er-Signs 
of the Times 27.5.65 ) : ‘Humanity has lost its 
understanding of what it is to be human. 
Scientists have determined that the strongest 
need—and the need most often unfilled —is 
lo\'e‘. ^Vitlloul that need being satislied men 
‘will eventually destroy themselves’. ‘Love 
has been the most important factor in the 
evolution of man , and 1 am not talking about 
sex. 'I’licre is no connection, whatever. The 
love to which 1 refer is behaviour calculated to 
confer survival benefits on other people, in a 
creatively tnlarging tnanne.', in other woids, 
an involvement, a continuning interest and 
concern in their wclfaie’, Heie is religion 
and its universal love, entering nmonsciously 
through the backdoor, in the minds of 
scientists themselves. 

liven from considerations of oui present 
economic structure, a consideralile revolution 
in out thought and ciiltuic appears urgently 
called foi. H. G. Wells in his utopian pro- 
jei ts, described in bis ‘Starbegottcii’ ( 1937 ), 
deplores oitr present economic life. ’.No sane 
enter pi ire v, cnid give us ugly factories, hope¬ 
less industrial regions, intolerable noises, slag 
heaps, overcrowding here and desolation 
there. Sanity is the anti-thesis of all that. It 
is the ape that has made the mess with oui 
machinery.’ It is rather the acquisitive 
instinct in onr capitalist individuals and 
nations, that is responsible for this apish use of 
our machinery, at the cost of humanity in man. 
The cybernetic revolution—consisting of 
automatic machines and electronic computers 
— which is already very rapidly enveloping, 
like a cloud, the entire world, will bring fur¬ 
ther increases in unemployment and further 
inequalities in the distribution of wealth (Main 
Currents in Mod. Thought—October 1964 ), 
The only cure for all these economic ills also 
appears to be, the adoption of a new outlook 
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in society, of man or humanity as a whole, 
instead of that of individual men, races or 
nations. 

A certain amount of wealth and power are 
essential for life and security of individuals or 
of nations ; but the vast accumulations of 
! idles or of armed strength in the nation, are 
not, by themselves, a sure indication of the 
stability or integrity of its culture. Dr. Rudin, 
.1 psychologist, at the Veterans Administra¬ 
tion Hospital at Lexington, Kentucky says : — 
‘Obtaining wealth anti power made a positive 
rontribiiiion to a nation’s downfall’ ( I’rom 
Discovery’—a British Sceiitific Journal—Re¬ 
produced in Pioneer 29.5.65 ). ‘Material 
i'Calth has little necessary relation to happi- 
tic.Ns’ ( A. R. Morgan )’ * ( p )• 

‘1 his materialistic philosophy leads inevi- 
'ably into a dead-end street in an intellec¬ 
tually senseless world... You call your thou- 
'aiul material devices ‘labour saving 
oiachinery’ ; yet you arc for ever ‘busy’. 
With the multiplying of your machinery you 
,ro\v increasingly fatigued, anxious, nervous, 
'lissalisfied. Whatever you have, you want 
more ; and wherever you are, you want to go 
Minewhere else. You have a machine to dig 

.and a hundred others to do a hundred 

other things for you and still you are (he most 
nervously busy man in the world’ ( Martin 
I nlhcr King'. 

A synthesis of matter and spirit, of science 
and rationalism on the one hand and religion 
and mystici.sm on the othei, appears to be the 
most vital need of our times -a union of plain 
living and high thinking ; a combination of 
inan’.s best and most efficient use of his poten¬ 
tialities with an inner ecjuanimily and peace.; 
■m integrated conlluence of man’s control over 
external nature with his control of his own 
Inner Being ; a fusion of unbounded wealth 
and power with unbounded i. e. unsellish, 


minds, and unbounded hearts, i. c. universal 
love. 

‘If at some period of civilisation’ wrote 
Havelock Ellis, ,we seriously find that our 
science and onr religion are .antagonistic, then 
there jnust be something wrong either with 
our science or with religion’. P. T. dc 
Chardin declares : ‘Nowhere, cither is the 
need more urgent of building a bridge between 
the two banks of our existence—the physical 
and the moral—if wc wish the material and 
the spiritual rides of our .jctivities to be 
mutually enlivened’' ' ( p 62). Swarai 

Vivekananda would not demand blind faith or 
exotbitanl concessions from reason. ‘Real 
inspiration will never contradict, but will 
always fuKil reason’-' ( pp. 13, 65, 81,108- 
109 ). ‘If blind friith is allowed to enter 
religion there will be confusion’ ( Mahatma 
Gandhi-' ( pj). 12-14 ). Acbarya Vinoba, the 
great Bhoodan leader of India write*-' (pp. 26. 
45) iIf religion has to be re-established, it 
must be made to rest on the support of scienti¬ 
fic thought’. ‘True religion theieforc has not 
been built up. Science alone would provide 
the foundation of oui religion.’ The Third 
W’orld Religions Conference, sponsored in 
February 19t'5, at New Uellii, by the Jain 
Muni Sushil Kumar, passed a resolution-" 
( Rcsol. VIH ) welcoming attempts at syn¬ 
thesis of science and religion, so that both may 
work in harmony towards nut only the 
material but akso (be moral and spiritual wel¬ 
fare of mankind. 

As the above cpiotations show, the dicho¬ 
tomy between faith and reason docs not exist 
in the East, in that acute form, in which it 
exists in the ^Vest. The Buddha set aside not 
only. 11 transcendental or supernatural con¬ 
ceptions, but all subservience to Scriptures, 
and to metaphysical subtleties as well. The 
fact of human unhappiness and the techniques 
of its elimination were the central core of his 
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doctrine. Patanjali, the arch Hindu Yogi 
gives a relatively subordinate consideration to 
Ishwara the Creator-’ ( f. 23 ). The Vedanta 
Philosophy and the Jnana Yoga are definitely 
pantheistic. The Hindus believe that the 
truths of religion, even the Vedas themselves, 
arc records of revelations to Seers revelations 
which are possible today as much as they ^^cre 
in the past, Patanjali declares tliat direct 
observation and logical inference, along with 
evidence of such adept Seers, is the basis of 
true knowledge-’ ( I. 7 ). It is only the Hindu 
emotional mystics, the Bliaktas, who discount 
reason, and insist on ‘faith’. Even with them, 
God is usually regarded as Personal as well as 
Immanent ; He is in the idols as well as in the 
cosmos. Inspite of rituals, idol worship etc., 
not these, but mystic V’ision, Insight or 
Experience are the central core of the religion 
of the Bliaktas. These latter lead ultimately 
to Ideal Life on Earth, the Jiwana Mukta 
Stale ; Liberated Here and Now, even in some 
Bhakta schools. 

The Hindus combine with this rationa¬ 
lism and pragmatism, a .spirit of toleration and 
liberalism. Different paths may suit different 
temperaments ; the goal is the same. Thus 
preached Shri Krishna in the Bhagawad Gita. 
The Buddha, the founder of the reformist rival 
religion, Buddhism, wa.s later raised by the 
Hindu masses to the revered portion of an 
Incarnation of the Deity. .Sankara more or 
less expelled the organised Buddhistic Faith as 
then practised, from the Indian soil, but the 
Buddha is still highly revered. During the 


days of Muslim domination an Illo*Upanishad 
( a Hindu Scripture on—Allah—lhe Muslim 
God ) was written ; and if only the Muslims 
had reciprocated the goodwill gesture, the 
Hindus would probably have integrated 
Hinduism and Islam and regarded the Pro¬ 
phet Mohamed also as an Incarnation. 

Unfortunately, however, although free, 
thcoretic.ally atlcast, from dogmatism and 
fanatici-siii, the Hindu religion has had its own 
weaknesses. Polecat ion has reached the other 
extreme, of feeble organisation. Reverence 
for the mystic has enhanced tendencies to 
escapism and quietism. 

J listotics of countries like India and Tibet 
with hosts of mystics in them, have demons¬ 
trated the limitations of the poAfcrs of the 
mystics —as they have matured so far—when 
faced with brute military forces. 

Theie arc again six syslciiis of Hindu Philo¬ 
sophy and atleast four major schools of mysti¬ 
cism or Yoga, If you count sub-major and 
minor schools, they arc a multitude. A 
nominal synthesis, viz : that the goal is the 
same, was declared by the Bhagawad Gita 
perhaps more than two thou.sand years back ; 
but a working synthesis has been sorely want¬ 
ing. I'^ach defines that goal usually in its own 
transcendental terms and claims, on the basis 
of that definition, the highest position both as 
regards ease and quickness, as well as in 
eminence. Charlatans thugs, and pretenders, 
besides a host of self-deluded ‘Seers’ gel 
reverence and following, among the masses ; 
because all mystic experience is subjective. 
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C)bjcctivc standards, though mentioned in the 
lihagawad Gita and clswhere, are not actually 
applied. 
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IMPACT OF BANK NATIONALISATION ON INDIAN ECONOMY 

N. KAMARAJU PANTULU 


'I'hc nationalisation of fourteen major 
commercial banks in the country which was 
first announced on 19th July 1969 and finally 
became law on 9th August 1969 is one of the 
most important landmarks in the economic 
history of independent India. Prime Minister 
Indira (Jandhi explained in a most lucid 
manner the objectives of the nationalisation of 
the banks during the debate on the Bank 
nationalisation held on 29th July 1969, in the 
following v\ords—“(l) Removal of control by 
a few ; (2) Provision of adequitc credit for 
agriculture and small industry and exports , 
(3) The giving of a professional bent to bank 
management ; (4) The encouragement of new 
classes of entrepreneurs ; (5) and the provi¬ 
sion of adequate training as well as reasonable 
terms of service for bank stafif.” Smt. Gandhi 
emphatically announced that nationalisation is 
necessary for the speedv achievement of these 
objectives and in the same breath, almost, she 
declared that the measure by itself will not 
achieve these objectives. A number of other 
pleas ate also advanced for the nationalisation 
of banks, by the protoganists of this significant 
move of the Government, for example ; to 
achieve substantial progress in agriculture and 
industry, in exports and in replenishment of 
imports by domestic production ; to exploit 
fully the opportunity which has been created 
by the enthusiasm and inliative of our farmers, 
workers and industrialists by the industrial 
capacity already built up by the growing 
cadres of well trained managers and techni¬ 
cians and to make a determined effort to 
mobilise resources and to deploy them wisely 
for productive uses. To provide an effective 
sofeguarcl against the repetition of injurious 


activities in which some of the banks had 
indulged in the past and to serve as proper 
custodians of public deposits ; to ensure better 
savings, inobilisatton and their investments in 
fields of greatest productivity. To eliminate 
the me of bank credit for speculative and 
unproductive purposes ; to safeguard the legi¬ 
timate needs for credit ; to ensure that bank 
credit expands on the basis of genuine savings, 
keeping in view the growing needs of all pro¬ 
ductive sectors of the economy. To provide 
an infrastructure that Is necessary for the 
fulfilment of the plan and to accelerate the 
progress towards a socialist society and to 
secure better the needs of development of the 
economy, in conformity with national policy 
and objectives. Anybody will be impressed 
with this long list of lofty, high sounding 
ideals, objectives, aims and purposes of 
nationalisation of banks and w’ould da^'C not 
raise his finger in protest against any of these 
aims. 

More than three years have passed since 
the fourteen major commercial banks in the 
country have been nationalised. Many appre¬ 
ciative announcements eulogising the rnagnifi- 
cient, achievements of bank nationalisation in 
general and the nationalised of banks in parti¬ 
cular have been made during the last three 
years, by the ardent supporters of bank 
nationalisation in the press, on political plat¬ 
forms, on the floor of the Parliament by legis¬ 
lators and in academic discussions, con¬ 
ferences, and seminars etc. An impressive 
array of statistics has been presented by various 
intellectual giants, top ranking statesmen 
administrators and politicians of national, 
state and local stature, in support of their 
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arguments, and statements. It is true that 
bank nationalisation achieved spectacular 
results in various spheres of the Indian 
economy. It is also an undeniable fact that 
bank nationalisation brought in its sweep of 
achievements a numl)er of failures, glaring 
incident of inefficiency, corruption, 
nepotism, objectionable practices in advances 

of credit to the agriculturists, small scale 
industrialists, traders, artisans, and self 
employed technicians. It it admitted on 
various fronts by the official spokesmen, Minis¬ 
ters of central and state Governments, and top 
ranking administrators incharge of the banking 
Department at national level and in the Reserve 
Bank of India, that all the enthusiasm and 
successes manifested during the first year and 
half of the nationalisation have gr-adually 
dampened and there is naturally an 
atmosphere of lull and stagnation prevailing in 
the banking industry. Let me at the outset 
discuss all the achievements of bank nationa¬ 
lisation which made a vital impact on the 
Indian economy, on the positive side. I shall 
discuss all the failurers, weaknesses, deficiencies 
limitations, irregularities, undesirable practices 
and unhealthy trends that emanated during 
the last three years of bank nationalisation in 

the second part of this paper. A few suggestions 
are made in the third part of the paper to 
weed out all the unhealthy practices, and 
irregularities and to stem the tide of growing 
inefficiency, mismanagement, high handed 
behaviour of the bureaucrats. Also there are 
suggestions to hasten the process of reorganisa¬ 
tion, reconstruction, rationalisation, and 
restructuring of the entire edifice of the bank¬ 
ing industry in our country so that bank 
nationalisation will bring about a significant 
change in the Indian economy and all the lofty 
ideals, aims, and goals of nationalising the 
fourteen major commercial banks on 19th 
July 1969 will be fulfilled. 


Achievements: 

The most outstanding achievements of the 
bank nationalisation have been in the fields 
of. 

1) Expansion of banking services and the 
opening of a number of new branches 
especially in the rural, semi-urban and in 
areas without banks. 

2) Deposit mobilisation ; 

3) Sanctuuiing of credit facilities to the 
priority sectors, agricultural operations, small 
scale industries, artisans, traders, self employed 
persons, export industries etc. 

4) Advances to the public sector agencies and 
extending a helping hand to the public sector 
in India ;■ 

5) Financing the developmental process of 
the national economy by investing the huge 
resources of the bank’s surplus funds and 
accelerating the pace of national economic 
planning and development ; 

6 ) and introduction of a number of new 
schemes, programmes and projects etc. 
opening new vistas of service to the customers, 
industry, business and commerce in the 
count! y. 

7) Liberalisation of the terms and conditions 
of credit and advances, particularly to agricul¬ 
turists, small scale industrialists and traders self 
employed professionals etc. 

The total number of bank offices stood at 
8262 at the time of nationalisation. By 
the end of March 1972 the total number of 
bank offices has increased to 13309. One 
remarkable feature of this expansion is th.' t 
four fifths of these new branches were opened 
in the rural and scini-urban areas. 4187 
branches have been opened during the last 
three yeais. ( from July 1969 to the end of 
March 1972 ) in rural and senii-urban areas. 
At the lime of nationalisation of the banks, 
the average number of population served per 
bank office was 41000, now the average has 
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gone up to a level of 65000. This is indeed a 
spectacular achievement. Similarly there has 
been a significant increase in the rate uf 
deposit. Between ]uly 1969 and the end of 
June 1972, dcposit.s of scheduled commercial 
banks ha\ e increased fiom Rs. 4G46 crores to 
Rs. 7524 crorcs or at an average annual rate 
of 21 per cent as against an average annual 
rate of about 11 per ci nt in the three years 
preccfling nationalisation,^ The banking sys¬ 
tem in India has thus cjcatcd the nece>s.uy 
infrastructure by branch expansion. Advances 
to agriciiltuie alone. ( excluding plantations ) 
■nereased ftoin Rs. lot) i i ciores in July 1969 
o Rs. 344il4 crores. at tlie end of Deccndier 
1971 and the amount of direct credi'.s given lo 
arnjers increased from Ks. 3S02 rroies lo 
vS. 201. S3 Cl ores- T he num'ner of agriciii- 
ural borrf}v,'ing accounts increased from 
1,34,849 at the end of July 1969, to 2,7.^326 at 
the end of January 1972. The public sector 
banks including the State Bank of India 
assisted 63700 new agricultural accounts. 
.Advances to small scale industiy which consti¬ 
tuted 8.3 per cent of the total hank credit on 
the eve of nationalisation, increased to 11.1 
ner cent by the end of December 1971. The 
outstanding advances to small scale indusiric.s 
'ly the public sector banks increased from 
251 crores at the end of June 1969 to 
fs. 450 crores at the c. d of September 1971. 
boans to agriculture ( both direct and indirect 
inance ) which formed 5.4 per cent of the total 
.>ank credit by the public sector banks at the 
'md of June 1969 increased to 8.2 per cent at 
ihe end of December 1971. There is also a 
remarkable progress in the sphere of supply of 
credit to public sector agencies by the nationa¬ 
lised banks. There has been a larger supply 
of credit to a number of public sector agencies 
including the food corporation of India to 
finance food procurement, fertiliser distribu¬ 
tion etc, 


There have also been a nnraber of other' 
achievements which deserve mention here. 
'I’he area approach adopted by some of the 
natinnali.sed commercial banks, particularly 
the Indian Overseas Bank, for the economic 
devclopinenl of village.s is yielding spectacular 
results. Atcording to a number of press 
rcfiorls, some of the banks, which have resor¬ 
ted to this novel apprriacli claimed that the 
area appricich has brought alxuit a complete 
transloimaticii ul the hvi' g conditions of tlie 
villages. Infonuadou j;r r taijiitig to the 
problt i;is C('nfronl"d by the agriculturists is 
collected by these bank' atid e.’ch bank has 
evolved its own novel approach to solve thc'C 
ciillli'i)'t ics. Some of (lie nationalised lianks, 
for example, the Bank of Bar-'da liave propo¬ 
sals before them to start multi-si r\ irc-agcncics 
at some of the important places like New 

Delhi, to meet the financial needs of sell 
employed people of moderate means. Apart 
from extending credit, they want to extend 
non financial assistance including technical 
advice, on proruienirnt of rasv materials, 
business planning, scientific rnanagemeat and 
marketing of products etc. These banks also 
intend to help the new clients to approach 
various Government Department.s, One of 
the aims of the.se rnulli-servicc agencies is to 
foster self employment and encourage produc¬ 
tive enterprise. Special efforts are being made 
by a number of nationalised commercial banks 
to promote self employment. Following the 
recommendations of the Thakkar committee, 
greater emphasis is now laid on proper prepa¬ 
ration of schemes, introduction of simple 

forms, and liberalisation of the terms and 
conditions of advances etc. under the Lead 
Bank Scheme. All the 335 districts in the 
country have been allotcd to the different 
commercial banks for integrated, all round 
development. It is envisaged that the lead 
Bank should undertake a comprehensive study 
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of the allotted area and provide leadership for 
social and economic development. This scheme 
will certainly serve as a catalyst in the process 
of integrated development of rural areas of the 
country. A number of programmes like the 
small farmers and agricultural development 
agency (S.F.D.A.) and the Maigin.al Farmers 
and Agricultural Labourers Development 
Agency (M. F. A. T..) etc. are implemented 
during the last three years, mainly to improve 
the lot of the sm.ill farmers who form a large 
section of the farming community. 

Failures : It has been admitted even h\ the 
ardent supporters of bank nationalisation that 
the initial (lush of enthusism in the first year 
of nalionalisation in the spheres of deposit 
mobilisalion, branch expansion, particularly in 
the rur;d and semi urban areas, and advances 
to the priority sectors (of agriculture, small 
scale industries, self employed persons, .irtisans 
and traders etc.) .and the reorganisation, 
restructuring, rationalisation and simplification 
of the pn^cedurcs, processes, practices and 
methods, is gradually on the decline during 
the last two years. What has been achieved is 
only microscopic in relation to what was to he 
(and can be) achieved and also much of the 
achievements seems to he superficial, actually 
touching only the periphery of the problems. 
I shall try to point out some of the failures, 
\vcaknc.sscs, dificicucics, irregularities, ineffi¬ 
cient ways, undesirable practices, unhealthy 
trends of organisation etc. noticed in the 
nationalised banks, during the three years of 
hank nationalisation. It can not be an 
exhaustive list of course, in view of the limita¬ 
tions of space in this article, It is only an 
illustrative list of the failures and weaknesses 
etc. 

1) The growth rate of deposit mobilisation 
has remained virtually stagnant and could not 
keep pace with the increase in the opening of 
the new branches. Deposits are not mobilised 


from the rural area on a satisfactory scale even 
today. 

2) Cost of credit has also gone up after 
nationalisation of banks. Rates on advance 
have gone up by 3 to 3.5 per cent when 
compared to ]969 rates. 

3) The over emphasis laid on the advances to 
priority sectors like agricullure and the wide 
discretionary powers given to the branch 
managers have also been misused in a number 
of cases, and a substantial part of these 
advances are diverted to unproductive 
purposes. 

4) (Jenuine borrowers, e.specially in the rural 
and semi-urhan areas aie deliberately haras.scd 
by the corrupt olfioials of the hank branches, 
through their high handed methods and hv 
insisting on .a number of trivial formalities, 
filling up several forms, and following of 
cumbersome processes. The logical out come 
of all thcie unhealthy practices is that a 
mimhei of potential borrowers are starved of 
genuine credit needs for the development of 
agriculture. 

5) Tn their over enthusism to cater to the 
needs of <hc priority sectors “The genuine 
needs of the organised sector of the large scale 
industries and trade are ignored, causing 
imha’anccs in the utilisation of their 
productive capacity. 

6 ) Bank scandals and frauds, have become 
very frequent and a number of these cases of 
fraudulent practices and transactions are 
allegedly being hushed up with the interfe¬ 
rence of top renking officials, politicians, and 
vested interests. 

7) The Boards of managements of the 
nationalised banks are not independent and 
autonomous except on paper. The role of the 
Reserve Bank of India has been relegated to the 
background, as all the nationalised banks arc 
forced to function under the dictation oi the 
Finance Ministry. Nationalised banks have 
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bccoinc virtually a part of the Ministry of 
Finance. The management of a number of 
nationalised banks have become demoralised 
and arc feeling helpless and unable to act 
until clearance is obtained from (he Finance 
Ministry in every matter, small or big. 

8 ) A number of instances have come out, 
where the bank officials have been accused of 
adopting an attitude of hesitancy in granting 
even normal advances, against hypothecation 
of goods, for the bank’s staff were eager to 
play by observing safe formalities and were 
less inclined to bother about the actual valua¬ 
tion of the goods, their inspection and 
periodical checking. 

9) Small scale industrialists hive also com¬ 
plained at a number of placet, that the bank 
officials are not able to get rid of their tradi¬ 
tional, conventional, age old outlook, in 
determining the security credit worthiness of 
the industry and as a result, the socallcd 
priority sector is not receiving any priority at 
the time of sanctioning advances, 

10) Though the progress of deposit mobilisa¬ 
tion has been soincvshat impressive, during 
the last three years, there, is vast scope for 
further growth and improvement in this field. 
The percentage of aggregate deposits to 
national income in India is still I(\4 as against 
80 per cent in Japan, 60 per cent in U. S. A., 
43 per cent in Canada and 35 percent in 
U. K. 

12) The performance in deposit mobilisation 
of the new branch offices, especially in rural 
areas is observed to be far from satisfactory. 
Depo.sits mobilised in the rural areas worked 
out to about 3 per cent of the total deposits of 
all the new branches i. e. hardly one percent 
of the aggregate deposits. 

12 ) A number of instances have also been 
brought to the notice of the bank officials, 
where the recipients of advances from the 
banks, particularly in the rural areas, have 


lent the borrowings to third parties at higher 
rates of interest, and have thus made profit. 
The banks’ officials expressed their inability to 
do anything to correct the situation. 

1.3) The fairly liberal credit policy towards 
the weaker sections of the community (initiated 
soon after nationalisation) did not last long as 
a result of a number of directives issued by the 
Reserve Bank of India, to the management of 
the nationalised commercial bants to exercise 
utmost restraint, caution and all the necessary 
safeguards. The Rc.serve Bank of India’s 
directives have unnerved the bank managers 
and led to the revival of conservative practices 
in the entire banking system. 

14) ‘Tn the fvld of agiicultural finance mo.sl 
of the nationalised banks snflered in the initial 
stages from several short comings such as. 

a) Lack of experience, expertise, and skill 
on the part of the branch managers to 
clfectively play their new role 

b) Want of reorientation in approach in 
handling rural, agricultural borrow'crs, 
who arc a separate class in theinsclve.s; 

c) The unchecked 'cagerne.ss on the part 

of some branch managers to reach 
targets ; 

cl) Lack of experience technical, agricul¬ 
tural staff to appraise the various 
projects ; 

c) Absence of proper relationship between 
the borrowers and the banks and 

f ) failure to supervise the credits advanc¬ 
ed and to ensure the utilisation of the 
advances for the purposes for which 
they were made.” 

15) The major part of agricultural loans has 
gone to big, wealthy and influential section of 
the farmers and land owners who have been 
able to offer weighty securities and mights 
guarantees and the small farmers, the weaker 
sections of agriculturists and the landless 
agricultural borrowers received a very meagre 
sum of advances. 
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16) Stair relations in nationalised commercial 

I)anks have become worse during the last three 
years. Strikes, go slow movements, lockouts, 
ghcraos, bundhs, pendown strikes, intimida¬ 
tion, violence, hooliganism, right in the 
premises of the banks have become almost an 
order of the day. There is a growing feeling 
among the business community and the public 
at large that bank employees are becoming 
irresponsible and neglectful of their duties, 
‘ Undue delays in delivery of statement of 
accounts, pass books, collection of outstanding 
cheques, and inordinate delays in transacting 
die routine business are some of the common 
complaints made by customers.” 

Suggestions : It is true that there arc some 
t.iilurcs observed in the implementation of a 
number of schemes that emanated from the 
nationalisation of commercial banks. It is also 
in undeniable fact that a number of instances 
of irregularities, corruption, nepotism and 
mismanagement etc. have been noticed in the 
fimetioning of the nationalised commercial 
Ivniks, The lofty ideals of nationalisation, 
provision of adequate credit for agriculture 
ind small industries and exports, encourage¬ 
ment of new classes of enterpreneurs greater 
mobilisation of the savings of society and their 
investment in more productive enterprises and 
activities, and eliminating the use of bank 
credit for speculative and unproductive pur¬ 
poses etc. ; have not been realised so far. 
I'he true spirit of nationalisation of commer¬ 
cial banks has not been translated into action 
uptil now, in a number of spheres of the 
Indian economy and the impact of bank 
nationalisation on the Indian economy during 
the last three years is far from satisfactory. 
We are to traverse a long distance to reach 
‘3ur destination. A number of steps have to 
be taken immediately for this purpose and the 
following are some of the important sugges¬ 


tions which should be implemented whole¬ 
heartedly without any further delay. 

1) The managements of nationalised banks 
must impress upon their stall', both, olRccrs 
and clerks to suggest ways and means to 
improve customer service. This can be done 
only through a constant study and close 
cooperation among all the sections of the 
bank’s stall'who should in turn learn to be 
quick to adopt improvements in methods and 
techniques and should not be offended by any 
suggestions whether by the customers or by 
the management. 

2) The spirit of competition must revive and 
each liank should function as an autonomous 
unit competing with the others. 

3) Undue interference by the Finance 
Ministry should be eliminated and the respec¬ 
tive bank managements should be allowed to 
function at their discretion within the broad 
guidelines that the Reserve Bank of India may 
choose to prescribe from time to time. 

4j In order to induce better sense of discipline 
amongst the bank employees, banking institu¬ 
tions should be considered as an essential 
service. Trade union activities ran not be 
permitted to interfere with the day to day 
activities of the banks and the Boards of 
Management need to be protected in taking 
suitable action against undesirable activities of 
the employees. 

5) Simplicity, ellicicncy and speed should be 
the three guiding factors for banking opera¬ 
tions. The procedure for advancing loans to 
the agricultural and small scale sectors have 
to be improved and simplified so that every 
application is compulsorily disposed of in a 
short time and formalities are reduced to a 
minimum. Conditions with regard to 
mortgage should be simplified to make them 
workable for illiterate borrowers. 

6 j The banks should participate in the nation 
building activities on a wider scale. In some 
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European countries, banks in association with 
local bodies like Municipalities, take over, on 
behalf of the sniall entrepreneurs, the task of 
guiding complete industrial projects, including 
procurement of land and construction which 
after completion of the project is handed over 
to the entrepreneurs. If this pattern is adopted 
in India, we will go a long way in building u i 
a small and medium class entrepreneurship in 
the country which is so much needed today. 

7) The incursion of commercial banks into 
the rural areas in a big way has already 
rcised the problem of how their operations arc 
to be coordinated with those of the cooperative 
institutions which have hitherto been tlie sole 
purveyors of institutional credit for the rural 
population. An integrated banking system, 
embracing the commercial and the cooperative 
banks as suggested by the Banking Commission, 
is the dire need of the hour. 

8 ) “It is necessary to bear in mind that bank¬ 
ing essentially is a sensitive enterprise and that 
no unwarranted risks should be taken in the 
handling of the public deposits in the pursuit 
of ideological fads or politically motivated 
experiments. Audit policies should be based 
on broad national considerations and every 
sector of the economy should receive fair 
treatment. Only then will the gains from 
nationalisation be real and enduring.” 

9) Shri Y. B. Ghavan union Finance 
Minister, while inaugurating the new campus 
of the Staff Training College of the State Bank 
of India at Hyderabad on 21st July 1972 made 
a suggestion which deserves mention here. 

“If at all banks are to succeed in their 
ultimate objectives, following nationalisation, 
they have to make the first cll'ort in changing 
the attitudes of persons working in the banks. 

Unless there is some reorientation in social, 
and other attitudes of bank managers it will 
be very difficult to see how banks can succeed 
in their social objectives. Banks arc now 


expected to be living organisers with social 
responsibilities. Banks should function as 
instruments of social change. The employees 
have to be trained, not only in procedures, but 
in their new responsibilities to society.” 

10) Shri Bhide, Additional Secretary of the 
Department of Bankinv, suggested that lead 
Banks should see that the district consultative 
committee meet at least once a month. This 
would help exchange of ideas. He also wanted 
the banks to develop better understanding 
with their employees because banking was 
after all one family. 

U) There is an urgent need to step up 
deposit mobilisation efforts throughout the 
country, particularly in the rural areas. Bank 
deposits in India at present formed about 16 
per cent of the national income. Whereas in 
the U. S. A. the per centage is 49, West 
Germany 57, and in Japan 88. There is still 

a vast scope for greater efforts at deposit 
mobilisation in our country. 

12 1 The recommendation of (he banking 
commission on the differential rates of interest 
both for deposit mobilisation and loans oifered 
to small people, to motivate people to save as 
well as to create a feeling that the banks are 
there to cater for ihcir various needs, should 
he implemented immediately. 

13) Nationalised banks should not step up 
their holdings in Government securities, vvhic li 
yield a low return. They should be allowed 
to invest their surplus funds more profitably. 
It is estimated that nearly 29 per cent of the 
time and demand liabilities of the Banks have 
been invested in Goverarnent securities, 

!4) The organisational and administrative 
processes connected with the sanctioning of 
advances to small scale industries also needs 
to be drastically revised and recast immedia¬ 
tely. The short comings of small scale units, 
lack of proper profitability studies, managerial 
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incompetence, financial inaptitude, are some 
of the inhibiting factors which affect extension 
of credit facilities to them. With a little 
imagination and a more constructive approach 
the nationalised commercial banks can very 
easily overcome these problems and increase 
the effectiveness of their credit operations. 

15) The nationalised commercial banks have 
to concentrate their attention on a number of 
matters such as the following, if they are to 
lender any worth mentioning service to the 
cause of the rapid growtJi of the economy and 
'strengthening the structure of banking organi¬ 
sation in India. 

a) Ihisincss and credit planning. 

b) (Organisational planning. 

c) Di posit mobilisation, 

d) linproving tlic system ol scrutinising 
of applications foi credit so that credit 
requirements are r.calistically assessed 
and credit is pul to the use for which 
it is taken, 

c) Cutting out red-tapisni in the scrutiny of 
applications. 

f) Improving the inechinary for head 
oHice supervision and control of 


branches and credit and inspection. 

g) Improving the system of manpower 
planning, recruitment, and selection of 
staff. 

h) Making adequate arrangements for 
formal training of staff of all categories 
and improving system.s of job rotation, 
and performance appraisal etc. 

i ) Proper delegation of authority to the 
various executives at different levels in 
regard to sanction of advances, expen¬ 
diture and .stair matters 

j ) Streamlining the procedures, forms 
etc. so as to minimise delays in effect¬ 
ing rcceipt.s and payments and transac¬ 
ting other business. 

k) Employee’s participation in decision 
making in the management of the 
banks. 

1) Compilation of up to date data on 
purposewise advances, ownership 
pattern ol the deposits and branches 
expansion programmes. 

m) Elimination of the infructuous expen¬ 
diture at various levels ol the organisa¬ 
tion. 
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SIMLA AGREEMENT AND INDO-PAKISTAN RELATIONS 

K. P. BHATTACHARYYA 

The veil of uncertainty that obscured the for a peaceful settlement of disputes, during 


future of the Simla Agreement, is at last going 
to be lifted. Now that the first (Jeneral 
Election in Bangla Desh has given their Prime 
Minister, Sheikh Mujibur Rahaman a clear 
mandate, it is to be seen how the three 
leaders of India, Pakistan and Bangla Desh 
resolve their dilTcrences. It is well known 
that the Simla Summit was almost on the 
verge of break-down, but was saved from such 
consequences, at the last moment, by 
Mrs. Indira Gandhi, who on her own initiative 
broke the dead-lock. The Agreement was 
finally signed on 3rd'July 1972 by Mr Z. A. 
Bhutto, the President of Pakistan and 
Mrs. Indira (Jandhi, the Prime Mini.stcr of 
India. 

2. The main features of the agreement are 
that the two parties, namely India and 
Pakistan, resolve firstly, to settle outstanding 
disputes between the countrie.s through nego¬ 
tiations without resorting to force and inter¬ 
vention of third parlies ; secondly, to withdraw 
their troops to the respective sides of the inter¬ 
national border and to respect the actual line 
of control in Jammu and Kashmir as on 17 
Dec 1971, without prejudicing the recognised 
position of cither side. The agreement was 
hailed throughout the world as a harbinger of 
peace and progress in this sub-continent. But 
a few of the Indian statesmen doubted the 
sagacity of signing an agreement, which left 
all disputes to be settled in future, in a certain 
manner, in view of their past experiences, as 
in the Sino-Indian Agreement of 1954 and the 
Tashkent Agreement of 1965. It is believed 
that Mrs, Gandhi was convinced of the 
sinccrety of Mr. Z. A, Bhutto for his desire 


the series of talks she had with him th.it 
remained off the record. She also probably 
forebode delay in implementation of the 
Agreement owing to opposition of a very 
powerful group t>f people in Pakistan. 

3. Let us now turn to the disputes referred 
to or implied in the Agreement. They can be 
broadly grouped into four, viz. 

(A) Demarcation of actual line of control 
in J & K as on il Dec. ’7! and with¬ 
drawal of troops. 

(B) Repatriation of POVVs and that of the 
Bengalees re.siding in Pakistan. 

(C) Recognition of Bangla Desh. 

(D) Kashmir disputes. 

(A) Demarcation of Line of Control anil 
Withdrawal of Troops. 

4, It would be seen that demarcation had 
been delayed for an abnormally long period 
over the question of Thako-Chak, a tiny 
village of Jammu on Jammu-Pakistan inter¬ 
national border. 'Hie village was under 
occupation of Pak-troops on 17 Dec ’71. 
The Indian team, headed by Lt. Gen P. S. 
Bhagat, claimed the village because it was on 
the international border, but Lt. Gen. Abdul 
Hamid’s team refused to vacate it being on 
the Pakistani side of actual line of control. 
The Indian team sensed the danger in the 
argument and the short-sightedness of our 
civilian advisers in wording the agreement. 
To save the situation and to counteract the 
Pakistan argument, they immediately put up a 
claim over the long stretch of bulge known as 
‘Chicken Neck’, occupied by the Indian Army, 
on the same plea as put up by Pakistan. A 
settlement after protracted negotiation, was 
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reached by dividing the village and the 
agreement was signed on 11th December 1972, 
after about a year of cease-fire, at Suchetgarh. 
Many foreign experts hold the opinion that 
Mr. Bhutto delayed the settlement with a view 
to consolidate his position at hoine^ as well as 
to pass time to allow his countrymen to forget 
his past role that led to the Indo-Pakistan wir 
and the emergence of Bangla Desh. There 
might have been some truth in the latter 
point- -but not in the former. Mr. Bhutto came 
TO Simla summit after taking full control of the 
internal political situation and placing General 
I’lkkn Khan, another ol his collaborators in 
the Dacca massacre on 25th March 1971. at 
the helm of the Army. Between Mr Bhutto 
and Gen. Tikka Khan grew a strong under¬ 
standing because of their past role. Those of 
doubtful integrity were brought to the Simla 
Summit along with Mr. Bhutto’s other 
advisers. 

5 It appears that Pakistani Army Generals 
tiicd to play the role of Hindenburg, who 
intrigued to throw the odium of signing the 
ImmiliaTing treaty of Versailles on the German 
Social Democrats. It is the pique and injured 
vanity of Pakistan Generals and their reluc¬ 
tance to be a party to the Agreement that 
caused the delay. 'I'his antagonism was com¬ 
promised by cedirg a part of Thako-Chak. 

(B) Repatriation of POWs and Bcngaless in 
Pakistan. 

6 Mr D. P. Dhar, during the preparatory 
conference at Murree (26-30 Apr 72) made it 
informally clear that (he question of repatria¬ 
tion of the POWs at the Eastern Sector, 
could not be settled without the consent of the 
Govt, of Bangla Desh. The ciuestion no doubt 
was discussed non-officially at the Summit 
talks, but Mrs. Gandhi could not possibly give 
better assurance than what wa.s conveyed by 
Mr. Dhar at Murree. Mr. Bhutto called the 
surrender of the Pak-Army in Bangla Desh to 


the joint command as a ‘fiction’. But the 
‘Instrument of Surrender’ leaves no .shred of 
doubt that all the Pakistan Armed Forces in 
Bangla De.sh surrendered to Lt. Gen. Jagjit 
Singh Aurora, the GOC-in-C of the Indian 
and Bangla Desh Forces in the Eastern 
Theatre on 16 Dec 1971. 

7 Though there had been exchanges of 
.some wounded and sick POWs from either 
side, repatriation of POWs in Eastern Theatre 
was to be arranged with (he consent of Bangla 
Desh Govt., which is bent upon putting the 
war criminals on trial and would not agree to 
any large scale repatriation without getting all 
the Bengalees, now staying in detention camps 
in Pakistan repatriated. 

8 '[ he repatriation of Bengalees in Pakistan 
will pose no less a tough task than that of 
POWs in India. T he number of Bengalees in 
the Pak-Army might have been insignificant, 
but it docs not appear to be so in Air Force 
and Navy by cotuparing their inferiority of 
performance during 1971 war with the perfor¬ 
mance of the 1965 war. Withdrawal of these 
forces from operational role, lest they should 
defect to India, obviously depleted the striking 
power of Pakistan. Apart from territorial loss, 
this is perhaps the only othei predominant 
factor ih.Tt made the Pakistan authorities more 
vindictive towards the Bengali community as a 
whole. The Pakistan Government will, there¬ 
fore, leave no stone unturned to be on top of 
the bargain, on the question of repatriation, 
with the Bangla Desh Govt. Thh, she can 
do, if she can smuggle out those high ranking 
officials amongst the POWs, who are lopping 
the list of war criminals prepared by the 
Bangla Desh Govt. The move is afloat in 
India through the collaborators of Pak-Army 
in Bangla Desh and those who have taken 
refuge in large number with their relatives in 
Assam, West Bengal, Bihar, UP and many 
other pockets in India. As a matter of fact. 
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that makes Mr. Bhutto lukewarm on the ques¬ 
tion of repatriation of the families of POW’s 
fearing that it might cause further internal 
■iressurc to be borne upon him and blunt the 
virulcncy of his propaganda abroad, 

9 The. plan of smuggling the war criminals 
from India cannot be brus’ ed aside as fantas¬ 
tic. Some Indians living in higher echelon of 
•ocicty might perhaps step in to work secretly 
in collusion with the Pakistan agents. Such 
possibilities can not be ignored in view of 
ncldents where high ranking ofTicials had 
^one over to Pakistan, as well as had partici- 
nated in clandestine dealings. No one will be 
•urprised if the POWs, who fled to Pakistan or 
H'erc captured while attempting to escape, 
vere among those in the list of war criminals, 
iome alien powers which are well disposed to 
akistan, may also be active to lay the net for 
.’realing conditions that w'ill help the working 
f the Pakistani plans svjccessfully. A surprise 
irined raid like Black September maybe 
irganised by them too, when they know the 
diercabouts of POWs on the wanted list, 
■'‘ikistan is not above such things. 

C) Recognition of Bangla Dcsli 
'0 It is reported that Mr. Bhutto told the 
ndiau leaders during the Simla Summit that 
e proposed to take up the issue of recognition 
\ March 73, obviously after the General 
Sections in Bangla Desh. He wanted to sec 
ow Sheikh Mujibur Rchaman and his parly 
•nerged from the elections. Sheikh Mujibur 
Ichaman, the Prime Minister of Bangla Desh, 
as made recognition of his country a pre- 
mdition to talks with Pakistan authorities ; 
'bereas Mr Bhutto insists on meeting with 
.ingla Desh leaders prior to recognition. 
Notwithstanding ail high-faluting brag 
gainst recognition, Mr. Z.A. Bhutto, unpredi¬ 
ctable as he is, might have nursed the idea 
iiat the entry of Bangla Desh to UN would 
cnooth the path of recognition. But the 


Chinese veto against the entry in Nov. 72 
closed that chapter. As such he was forced to 
review the whole stratagem and reshape a 
new policy of wait and see. As part of his 
ncA^ policy, he sent a batch of Bengali rcligi 
ous preachers, schooled and trained by Pak- 
Intelligrncc. Among the Bengali fugitives 
from Pakistan, there may he a number of Pak- 
agents sent for espionage and sabotage. 
Mr Blmtto might have also contrived to 
contact Moulana Bhasani at Paris through his 
agents overseas and there is no reason to 
disbelieve that the mission was a success. 

11 The other rationale of not recognising 
the new Government of Bangla Desh before 
the results of elections were tnit, Is that the 
delay would revive the liopes of those 
numerous Pak-sympathisers moving under the 
cover of one or other political parties in that 
country and will give fillip to their moral to 
work more seriously and earnestly for the 

cause. An earlier recognition would have 
sealed their hopes once for all. 

12 As a matter of fact nonagenarian 
Moulana Bhashani with some former Mukti 
Bahini (Liberation Force) leaders had already 
been on the field. He directed his tirades 
against India and saw evils in everything she 
did or proposed to do in future. He demand¬ 
ed repeal of all agreemnets or pacts between 
Bangla Desh and India. A benevolent guest 
as he was in India during the freedom move¬ 
ments, there was nothing surprising in his 

present attitude towards India. The frustrated 

« 

Moulana did not see that it was no use to 
cry justice to his people against India for iv-t 
making him a hero of the freedom struggle. 
It is what .Sheikh Mujib could do, but did not 
do and he is proved wise in his judgement. 
Moulana Bhashani has exposed himself in his 
true colours after his recent visit to Europe. 
Ilis present outbursts, even its terminology arc 
not very much dififerent from that of 
Mr. Bhutto and other Pakistani leaders. 
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13. During the election campaign, a few 
of the erstwhile Liberation Force (Mukti 
Bahini) leaders—Major M. A. Jalil foremost 
among them, brought some charges against the 
Indian Armed Forces, to incite the passions of 
the people against the ruling Awarni League. 
Regarding the conduct of the Indian Aimed 
I'orces in Bangla Desh Mr Sidney Schanberg 
of New York Times writes, “I have seen our 
boys in Vietnam--and this Army was diflerent. 

.And they were most perfect gentlemen. 

I never saw them do a wrong thing—not even 
when they saw how bestial the enemy had 
been.” But no Indian, even to be fair and 
to exonerate the charge, would claim, like 
Mr Sidney Schanberg, that men composing 
the Army were all angels. And as such certain 
acts of omission and commission here and 
there, were bound to occur. Major Jali), a 
fore-runner of freedom fighters, con Id not be 
oblivious of these facts with all his experience 
of war. These trifling incidents, if they were 
at all, should better have not been made an 
election issue. The Glorious Dead of the war 
laid their lives obviously believing that a new 
realisation would grow out of the sacrifice, 
soaring high above the boundaries of two 
nations. 

14 Inspitc of all these, Mr Bhutto appears 
to have mis-read the Bengali sentinrient and 
placed too much hope on the outcome of 
elections, so to speak, on Moulana Bhashani. 
lie expected that it would not be diflicult to 
Jc-establish some sort of link with Bangla Desh 
in the event of Slieikh Mujib’s defeat and to 
get the POWs repatriated without much harm 
done to them. But the land-slide victory of 
Sheikh Mujibur Rahaman, the leader of the 
ruling Awami League (which bagged 292 seats 
out of 300), set Mr. Bhutto’s plans at naught. 
The Moulana Bhashani’s National Awami 
Party ( Pro-Peking ) contested 169 seats and 
secured none. Prof. Muzaflar Ahmed’s 


National Awami Party (Pro-Moscow) and 
newly formed J. S. D. ( National Socialist 
Party ) of Major M. A. Jalil, a sworn oppo¬ 
nent of Sheikh Mujib, won one seat each. 
Major Jalil himself faught from six contituen- 
eies and was defeated everywhere. Now Mr 
Bhutto, the President of Pakistan, will have 
to say whether or not to recognise Bangla 
Desh in clear terms, there is no scope for 
equivocation any longer. 

(D) Kaslunir Disputes 

15 The clause regarding Jammu and 
Kashmir is that both India and Pakistan 
would respect the line of control since the 
cease fire of Dec 17, 1971 without prejudice 
to the recognised position of cither side. The 
phrase ‘recognised position’ is very ambiguous 
and therefore confu.'^ing too. India’s recog¬ 
nised position is that the accession of Jammu 
and Kashmir to India In 1947 is complete and 
Pakistan must vacate the territory occupied 
through illegal aggression. Now what is the 
recognised position of Pakistan in Kashmir ? 
Is a free and fair plebiscite a part of the 
question of accession ? Even the naive won’t 
believe it. Mr. M. A. Jinnah, the Father of 
Pakistan, claimed Kashmir economically, 
religiously and raifially as a part of Pakistan. 

16 The stand of Mr Z. A. Bhutto, the new 
President of Pakistan, is not very rruch 
diffcrenl from that of Mr Jinnah, rather more 
ambitious and elaborate. He wiitcs in his 
book THE MYTH OF INDEPENDENCE, 
“Pakistan is incomplete without Jammu and 
Kashmir both territorially and ideologically. 
Recovering them she should recover her head 
and he wholly stronger and more viable. 
It would be fatal if, in sheer exhaustion or out 
of intimidation, Pakistan were to abandon the 
struggle, and a bad compromise would be 
tantamount to abandonment, which might, 
in turn lead to the collapse of Pakistan. Con¬ 
frontation with India is, therefore, unavoidable 
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and the present answer to the solution of 
Indo-Pahistan disputes, tVic only way to 
achieve lasting peace between the two siib- 
eontincntal powers.” This provides us also 
ample evidence of Pakistan’s motive for joining 
ClEN'PtJ and SE.\TC). He writes further, 

‘Pakistan was armed on condition that she. 

would be prepared to be a part of the world 
wide cnciiclernent of the Soviet Union and 
China, with common and collective purpose of 
containing Communism, if necessary with use 
of force. ' Mr Bhutto unabashedly acknow¬ 
ledges that ‘assistance was provided to 
Pakistan for one set of reasons and received 
for another,” i. c. with intention to use them 
against hidia. He argues that ‘diplomacy is a 
Hcxible art, what appears to be impossible 
to-day is possil)lc to-morrow.” This flexible 
diplomacy turns Pakistan to seek at ms-aid 
from China. Mr Bhutto explains Sino- 
Pakistan relation as follows, ‘Sino-Pakistan 
relations Jirc based not primarily on the 
dilTerences of the two (.ountries with India. 
The factor forms onlv a part, important 
though it be, of the rationale.’ This leads to 
the ({ucstion what is the primary rationale ? 
Mr Bhutto’s repK —’Given geography and 
power relations of nuclear age, military threat 
to us, il there is, would coitiC more from the 
Soviet L'nion than China.” He frrrther 
elucidates, India is art adversery of Pakistan 

and has a dispute with China.Kor this 

reason it is China’s national interest to support 

Pakistan and it is Pakistan’s national interest 
to develop friendly relations with China. Of 
all countries which have received milrtary 
assistance from the United States to combat 
communism, Pakistan alone has a fundamental 
common interest with one of the most power¬ 
ful Clommuriist States. This is a unique 
position, a freak in the global permutations.” 
Whether it is a freak in global permutations or 
an opportunist policy of Pakistan will be 


judged from the future run of events. But it 
will remind a stirdent of history what the Czar, 
about one and a half century before, sard at 
TILSrr. He is reported to have told 
Napolean Bonaparte that it would not be long 
to be in agreement if the latter really disliked 
the English. It is this dislike of India that 
brought the two ideologically opposite coun¬ 
tries together. Mr Bhutto thinks that a war 
against Pakistan is capable of becoming a 
total war and his country’s defence plan 
should be so oriented as to rtrclude nuclear 
deterrents attd to obtain them before the erhes 
begirt. 

17 It was an ambitious plan ; but the 
actrral crisis did not initially come from lirdia 
—il broke out in Pakistan’s Eastern wing 
balTling all his permutations. Mr. Bhutto does 
rrot appear to have given up his wild-goose 
chase for nuclear deterrerrts even after losing 
one wing. His extensive tour of Middle-East 
countries and Peking immediately before the 
Summit is not without any meaning, Pakistan 
has lost one wing .uid yet she retains the 
ability to hop over Kashmir. From the 
military point of view, Pakistan’s Eastern Wing 
was a liability ; now severed, she can never 
give up the thought of annexing Kashmir to 

make her complete whole, more strong and 
viable. 

18 Mr. Bhutto is now looking forward to 
the future developments in Bangla Desh as 
well as in Kashmir. The disbandment ol 
Plebiscite Front in Kashmir docs not mean 
abandonment of Pakistan’s demand for a 
plebiscite. Similarly, it will be an idle dream 
to think that all the Plebiscite Front suppor¬ 
ters have given up their pro-Pakistan activities 
in the land. Even Sheikh Abdullah, their 
leader, docs not seem to have rubbed out the 
scheme of independent Kashmir, thrust into 
his brain in 1949. The lesson of Bangla Desh 
instead of dampening his spirit, might have 
inflamed him. The present overture of the 
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Plebiscite Front may be a prelude to a capture 
of power by hook or by crook and then jump 
into some dramatic movement of Bangla Desh 
type. Pakistan's participation, direct or 
indirect, in such movements cannot be pooli- 
poohed notwithstanding their undertaking to 
refrain from threat or use of force in violation 
of the cease-lire line, irrespective of mutual 
diflcrences and legal interpretations. We 
know from experience and history of wars, 
how useless and unavailing these highsounding 
honest words are in face of crises. Had such a 
crisis been developing in Kashmir, Mr. Bhutto 
would loose no time to throw the Agreement 
in the garbage-chute and to invoke, without 
crossing the line, ‘well established International 
Doctrine of Bellum-Fustund to support wars 
of liberation in Kashmir with China’s obvert 
or covert acquiescence as part of her global 
strategy of ‘ Proxy war’, and all Middle-East 
countries standing behind. By the Simla 
Agreement we have legalised the mutual 
(lill'crenccs and left it undefined to any inter¬ 
pretation. It is a matter of conjecture how 
far the Indo-Sovict. Treaty will serve as 
detente in such a contingency. 

1^ It will be seen from the foregoing that 
the implementation of the Simla AgrccnieiU 
has been left entirely to the Sweet will of 
I'akislan and Mr /. A. Bhutto, the President 
of Pakistan signed the Agreement with a view 
to gaining time. Mr. Bhutto’s own theory on 
this point is totally dillerent from that of 
Mrs. Indira Candhi. lie writes in his book 
mentioned earlier, “It is better to be a stale¬ 


mate and no solution at all than to agree to 
an unjust solution. An ignominious compro¬ 
mise would reduce the chances of a just 
settlement in the future.’ 

20 The withdrawal of troops to the respec¬ 
tive sides of the international border and 
demarcation of cease-fire line in Jammu and 
Kashmir is complete. In the event of 
Mr. Bhutto recognising Bangla Desh, a com¬ 
promise regarding repatriation of POWs and 
exchange of Bengalees in Pakistan and that of 
Pakistanis in Bangla Desh may not also be 
very clifHcult. But Mr. Bhutto will ricvtr 
accept the present cease-fire line as a solution 
to the disputes over Jammu and Kashmir. 

21 China, in her dispute with India, put a 
claim over Ladakh as part of Tibet, which she 
annexed in 1950-51. She also takes keen 
interest in petrolium-rich Middle-East i. e. 
West Asia, as a part of her strategy of domina¬ 
ting the continent and for that containing 
Russia to boot. Being a weak maritime power, 
China seeks a land route through Pakistan. 
But China is not sure of the attitude of the 
USA, which loo, like the USSR, are deeply 
involved in those countries. Once she ha.s 
normalised her relation with the USA, China 
may be agiccable to a joint military-venture 
with Pakistan over Kashmir in a prior under¬ 
standing to divide Ladakli and Kashmir Valley 
among themselves. Under the circumstances, 
Mr. Z. A. Bhutto, tiie President of Pakistan, 
would rather like it to be a stalemate over the 
question of Kashmir in anticipation of ‘a just 
settlement in the future.’ 



ISVARAN’S RICKSHAWALLAH-A STUDY 

G, S. BALARAMA GUFl'A 


Manjeri S. I.svaraTi who emerged on the 
literary scene of South India in 1930.s with the 
publication of a book of poems Saffron and 
Gold as a young luminary of considerable 
brilliance is also one of our best story writers. 
The first collection of his short stories Naked 
Shingles ( 1941 ) is a record at once of immense 
potentialities and no mean fulfilment. Two 
years later he came out with a long story Siva 
Ratri, and the year following was published yet 
another collection of short stories, Angry Dust. 
And then came his Rickshawallah in 1946. It 
must be admitted that the high hopes raised 
by Naked Shingles are only partly fulfilled by 
Rickshawaliah. 

The title story which is also the first and 
the longest is easily the best in the collection. 
It narrates the tragic tale of a farmer turned 
rickshawallah turned accidental criminal 
turned honest penitent, eventually dying of 
what seems to be consumption, but never 
swerving from the path of honest service and 
essential nobility. 

Utter dissatisfaction with monotonous 
routine and his innate spirit of adventure take 
the protagonist to a city where, when all his 
money has run out, he becomes a ricksha- 
puller, thanks to Mastan Khan, the benevo¬ 
lent butcher-cum-ricksha-owncr. Honesty and 
sobriety gain several friends for him, and all 
seems well. But one day he has to deal with a 
caddish passenger. An exchange of hot word.s 
is followed by a brief scuflle. .Unable to 
stomach the insults thrust at him, the sturdy 
rickshawalla hits the passenger with his fist, 
but this is enough to kill him, a weakling. 
This accident lands the unfortunate ricksha¬ 
wallah in jail where his slay almost breaks 


down his soul. When he is released, out of 
sheer shame he refuses to go w'ith his brother 
to the village, but again takes to ricksha¬ 
pulling. Sorrow and shame have such a 
corioding elfcct on his soul that he gradually 
loses all zest for life, and he just pulls on his 
lingering existence mechanically. One night 
when he is absolutely tired of the days work, 
he undertakes to transport a woman to the 
railway station. His sense of duty is so stremg 
that it triumphs over physical exhaustion, and 
he manages the trip, but wdien he reaches the 
destination, he reels down dead, blood spill¬ 
ing out of his mouth. 

Though the narrative seems to tremble on 
the verge of sentimentality, it does not tumble 
into it : we know that such honest people as 
the rickshawallah do exist in this world, 
though they may be few in number. Iwen the 
minor characters like Mastan Khan and the 
cat-burglar arc clearly drawn. The life, the 
struggle, and death of the protagonist clearly 
bring out the fact that nobility of character is 
nobody’s monopoly : though an ordinary- 
farmer, and later a hired rickshapullcr, he 
emerges as an incorruptibly noble soul, des¬ 
pite his hardships and suffering. 

The Toilette is not a regular story. It reads 

rather like an essay—a delightful essay descri- 
/ 

bing the author’s experiences of a railway 
journey. It sparkles with fancy and humour, 
anti the style is refreshingly light and viva¬ 
cious. for instance, here is the description of 
a situation all to familiar to any Indian, the 
peak-hour rush at the booking-window : 

“ There was quite a revolution at the third-class 
booking-office window ; thanks to the Arms 
Act it remained bloodless ; but what weapons 
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were prevented from achieving, aggressive fists 
and elbows, with finger-nails thrown in for 
variety, did in a certain measure. The stam¬ 
pede was purely in the livestock tradition ; 
even the grunts and the low bellows were not 
wanting. ’ ( p. 35 ) And the description of 
the interior of a third-class compartment is 
done in the same vein : “So I reflected in the 
surroundings I stood—a small third-class 
carriage in a train, chokeful of human beings, 
holding treble its usual capacity, with luggage 
of all kinds, from tiny cloth bundles to huge 
dealwood boxes, piled haphazardly in every 
inch of space, or erected in the shape of ram¬ 
parts and barricades alongside of and between 
the seating benches.” ( p. 37 ). It is very 
much like the den of the forty thieves in that 
famous Arabian Nights’ story. And here 
Morgiana too is not wanting ! The rest of the 
story concerns the elaborate process of this 
Morgiana’s toiletting. She is soon the centre 
of the compartment. She is (juitc young and 
.comely, and offers a contrast to her old hus- 
band who cannot tolerate the sight of everyone 
iti the compartment ( including the author ! ) 
eyeing at his wife. After a little while, the 
incongruous couple reach their destination ; 
ladepalligudam. Suramma alias Morgiana 
now walks off, her face scintillating, with a 
young lad, leaving her husband behind lo that 
he might get the luggage out of the platform. 
The Toilette, whether one classes it as a story 
or not, is significant for it reveals Isvaran’s 
capacity to write in a lighter vein. 

The Thoughtless Donkey, as the title suggests, 
is the story of a stupid donkey. It is unhappy 
with its master, a dobhi, and so, runs away 
from him. But its new master, a bangle-seller, 
treats it worse. When it tries to change over 
again to its old master, it gets mercilessly 
kicked by the bangle-seller, and is badly let 
down by the drunken old master. It all reads 
like an old wives’ tale. It is fit, no doubt, for 
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children, and so, should have been included, 
more appropriately, in the author’s Fancy Tales, 
a book of stories expressly meant for chil¬ 
dren. 

Visit of an Immortal is again a story that 
would interest children rather than adults. It 
is about an actress, Svarna Kumari, who has 
to act the role of Shakuntala. While she is 
giving the last-minute touches to her make-up, 
there appears before lier the vision of the 
original Shakuntala and accuses Svarna 
Kumari alias Kannamma of desecrating her 
name and tarnishing her glory. The story is 
writen by one Subbanna. The dialogues have 
been penned by Papanna. And the songs are 
scored by Soma Sarma. Kannamma wears a 
transluscent sari in place of the bark of trees, 
and “a bodice of the finet organdie which 
emphasized the forced contour of her breasts, 
that betrayed almost all she had got.”( p. 59 ) 
And her make-up ! It is horrid, indeed ! The 
celestial vision disappears after administering 
this concluuing thrust : “I never painted my¬ 
self, I never decked myself in tawdry stuff. I 
am Kalidasa’s Sakuntala. O, if you must play 
my part in the earth, be Kalidasa’s Sakuntala. 
Don’t desecrate my name. Don’t insult the 
poet.” ( p. 60 ). Svarna Kumari is dazed ! 
After repeated knocks at the door, the Direc¬ 
tor and the Producer enter the room. In an 
ecstatic and dazed tone Svarna Kumari 
mumbles : “I want to be Kalidasa’s 
Sakuntala !” ( p. 61 ). Now the Director 
knows that his artist has been somehow dis¬ 
tracted, and he cancels the shooting pro¬ 
gramme to the consternation of the Produ¬ 
cer. 

The most that could be said about tliis 
story is that it is clever and fanciful, and it is 
not difficult to notice the author’s dig at 
modern cinema which largely falsifies origina¬ 
lity. But it hardly adds anything to the stature 
of the author as a story writer. 
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Bewitched is the story of a mysterious doli- 
vendor who astonishes the public with his 
strange wares. They are only three dolls, but 
it is incredible that each one should cost a 
thousand mohurs. The vendor explains the 
mystery : one stands for the principle that one 
must listen and let it out through the other 
ear ; the second one stands fot incessant 
talking ; and the third one means that one 
must listen but be quiet. Soon after giving 
this explanation, the vendor disappears, leav¬ 
ing the entire bazaar dazed and bewitched... 
Like the previous story, it is also clever and 
ianciful. It has a strong core of instruction at 
its heart. But, this well-managed story would 

again interest children, though the author 
intends it for all. 

The next story, Passage Money, is interesting 
mainly for its description of the prolonged and 
fidgety waiting that passengers do to catch a 
moffusil bus, and then, of the whims and 
fancies of the conductor. It is a family totalling 
six and the head of the family refuses to buy a 
full ticket for his daughter, Kumudam, 
Tempers are lost, and hot words are exchanged 
between the conductor and Kumudam’s father. 
The mother looks worried, and when she sees 
that her husband is ready to cancel his travel 
rather than yield to the conductor’s threat, 
she whispers into his cars that a month ago 
their Kumudam reached the stage of puberty. 
The father, who has all the while been under 
the impression that his daughter is just a little 
girl, is shocked beyond measure. Unable to 
understand the mysteries of pubescence, he 

silently pays for Kumudam and continues the 
journey. 

The locale of the next story. Dance of Siva, 
is the P. & O. S. S. Isphahan, bound for Eng¬ 
land, and moving like “a little dream town 
through waters that never seemed to stand, 
through, memories turning turbulent under a 
waxing moon.” ( p. 79 ). The ‘action’ concerns 
two businessmen : Gour Sundar De, an art- 


dealer, and Peter Patterson, the Managing 
Director of M/s. Patterson & Patterson, a 
British firm dealing in drapery and catering. 
Patterson has little regard for De and his 
business: particularly he does not like De 
styling himself as a cultural ambassador, for 
he believes that the curios and antiques of De 
are mere junk. Terribly annoyed, De takes 
Patterson to his cabin and tries to impress him 
with one of his wares—Tandav Nataraj. But 
the Englishman can only make fun of this old 
idol, and he cannot understand the significance 
of the dance of Siva since, as he himself con¬ 
fesses, he is acquainted only with the jig and 
the hornpipe and the morris-dance, with the 
mazurka and the cossack and the fandango. 
Leaving De utterly insulted and llustcrcd, 
Patterson goes back to hi-s cabin. Patterson, 
in the cabin, has a vision of Siva’s terrific 
(lance, ‘tandava nritya’, followed by the 
benign dance of Siva and Uma, When he gets 
up, already past midnight, he goes to De’s 
cabin, wakes him up, and tells him to his 
stupefaction that he has seen the dance ol 
Siva. 

How Patterson could have had the vision 
of Siva’s dance is nowhere explained, but its 
description is graphically done by the author : 
“He ( Patterson ) woke up to see a gigantic 
figure towering to the skies, with eyes like 
fiery globes, its matted locks awhirl with the 

whirling inky clouds,.its forehead burst 

open in the middle like a smouldering planet, 
and pillars of flame shot forth and a wilderness 
of arms with lethal weapons ; and all around 
him a dread combustion roared, with the 
thunder of a billion rockets exploding ; and 
everything was an endless, immeasurable 
furnace, a terrible holocaust into which the 
hounds of hurricane swept and swirled ; seas 
rose boiling over mountains till there was 
nothing but water, water, water and all earth 
was involuted therein ; then the waters 
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receded away with a hiss, involuted in fire ; 
and the raging fire was involuted in wind, and 
the wind in ether, and a crcrnctorium 
stretched without horizons, a dismal charnel- 
plain, blackened and grey an<l thick with ashes 
...” This description goes on for another 
page or .so, and it is undoubtedly a testimony 
to Isvaran’s great powers of description, and 
it is chiefly for these that this story is impor¬ 
tant. 

Death of a Doll is the pathetic story of an 
unfortunate girl who dies in a hospital of 
excessive burns, leaving behind her a lovely 
doll. Tile story contains an excellent descrip¬ 
tion of the doll. Apparently based on an 
actual incident which happened in the author’s 
life, it sounds quite realistic. 

Posthumous Award is the story of a soldier 
who is given the posthumous award of 
Victoria Cross for bravery. But the Soldier, 
Subedar Ratnaswamy is not really dead ; he 
has escaped death and he is present at the 
ccrt-motiious function wherein his wife receives 
the award. 

The last story, Gap in the Wall, is a story 
done better than some of the preceding ones. 
The principal characters arc two children— 
^^okki, a poor Harijan girl, and Ararita. a rich 
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man’s daughter. Through a gap in the wall 
of the rich man’s compound an intimate 
friendship is struck between the two girls. But 
this is detected by the girl’s parents and Sokki 
is driven out of the compound to the utter 
chagrin of Amriia. The world of adults is a 
world fraught with clnss-and- caste conscious¬ 
ness, and this is well portrayed as a contrast 
to the world of innocent love that the two 
innocent children have tried to create for 
themselves. 

Out of the ten stories in this collection, 
only less than half are really good stories. 
Particularly the first and the last, Rickshawallah 
and the Gap in the Wall which take up social 
themes succeed in presenting the author’s 
sympathy for the underdog. There is an 
element of mystery in Visit of an Immortal, 
Bewitched, and Dance of Siva which is rather 
difficult to digest. The Toilette is enjoyable for 
the touches of humour it contains. The rest 
of the stories hardly add anything to the 
stature of Isvaran as a story teller. Ricksha- 
wallah is certainly not an improvement on 
Naked Shingles, but Isvaran is a significant 
Indo-Knglish story writer whose fiction needs 
to be judged in its entirety rather than by an 
isolated collection. 




Current Affairs 


About the Union Budj^et 

Air. N. A. Palkliivala’s introductory 
rcinarks about the Union Budget of 1973-74, as 
pnblished in a booklet, circulated by the 
Forum of Free Enterprise are very liumorously 
worded and arc worth perusal. We are 
reproducing the preliminary paragraphs 
below ; 

Like leaves in Vallombrosa, 

Like Virgins in Virginia, 

Like monks on Monte Rosa, 

Like chiefs in Abyssinia, 

Like banditry in China, 

Like Turkomcn in Khiva, 

Like herring in Loch Fyne are 
Committees in Geneva. 

Every Budget Speech is strewn with lauda¬ 
ble objectives as thickly as autumnal leaves in 
\^allorabrosa, and the number of times the 
resolute decision to combat inflation is repeated 
is as countless as committees in Geneva. India 
is the fabled land of contrasts, but there is no 
disparity so glaring and costly as that between 
die prized ends solemnly pronounced in the 
Budget Speech every year and the provisions of 
the annual Finance Bill which are so admira¬ 
bly calculated to frustrate those objectives. 

This year’s Budget has five avowed goals : 
'i) to counteract inflation, (ii) to promote 
lavings and investment, (iii) to enlarge em- 
oloyment opportunities, (iv) to ensure mini- 
uura basic amenities to all citizens, and (v) to 
give a fillip to exports, These are pious 


aspirations, and they will continue to remain 
so. 

The wholesale price index touched 216.7 in 
early February 1973,—it was higher by 13.2% 
over the last year’s price level. During the 
current year the overall deficit has been shown 
as Rs 550 crores. The actual deficit is Rs 1,449 
crorcs if one takes into account Rs 421 crorcs 
which represented advances to the State and 
the Loans floated by the Government amount¬ 
ing to Rs 478 crores. Even if the overall deficit 
is taken at Rs. 550 crorcs, that figuie is far in 
excess of the estimated deficit of Rs 251 crorcs, 
despite the fact that the total receipts (on 
capital and revenue account together) were 
higher by Rs 718 crores than the original 
estimate. This means that although the total 
collections were 11% more than estimated, the 
Government spent an additional Rs l,0l7 
crores or I 5% more than estimated. 

During the next year, both the actual 
expenses and the actual receipts are again 
likely to be greater than the estimates, but 
there will be a greater increase in expenses 
than in receipts. There are bound to be 
additional advances to the State unprovided 
for in the Budget ; there will be the burden of 
Rs 150 crorcs per annum under the Third Pay 
Commission’s Report, and the defence and 
civil expenditure will be higher than provided 
for. With the proposed takeover of wholesale 
trade in foodgrains, food subsidies will cost the 
nation more than ever before. Further, new 
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public sector projects will cost more than what 
is provided for in the Budget. A measure of 
the enormous inflation in the capital cost of 
industrial projects is afforded by the fact that, 
whereas a new cement factory would today 
cost nearly Rs 500 per tonne of annual installed 
rapacity, the cost was about Rs 155 per tonne 
on the three-million tonne expansion pro- 
L^ramme begun and completed by A. G. C. 
during 1965-70. Three years ago, the capital 
cost per tonne of capacity in the fertilizer 
industry w’as around Rs 2,900, while currently 
it is around Rs 3,400. The heavier excises and 
1 tsioms duties levied under the new Budget 
’■.’ill probably result in as steep a rate of infla¬ 
tion as during the last twelve months. A 
check on inflation is impossible with money 
npply continuing to increase at the present 
disturbing rate and the overall growth rate 
In national income being so miserably poor. 

The best deflnition of “inflation” is the 
■-Implest : “When government spends more 
il’.un it gets, and labour gets more than it gives, 

■ •’c empty feeling in your pocket is inflation.” 
fi our present economic policie.s are continued, 
t is likely that we shall see the return of 
Halley’s Comet sooner than monetary stability. 
The Comet is expected to return in 1986. 
Inflation 

The question of inflation has been tackled 
I'v Prof. Russi Jal Taraporevala in another 
booklet published by the Forurn of Free 
IhUcrprise in which he has dealt with the 
economic implications of tht Union Budget 
1973-74, He says : 

The most disturbing feature of the Indian 
economy in the past year is the substantial 
degree of inflation, which has occurred in the 
country. Prices have risen dramatically, 
reflecting shortages in the agricultural output. 

I hus the wholesale price index number of 
commodities rose by 2.1% in i969, by 6.2% in 
1970, by 3.9% in 1971 and is estimated to have 


jumped by 7.8% in 1972. Moreover, a com¬ 
parison of the prices prevailing in December 
1972 over those prevailing in 1971, shows a 
jump in the index of 13.7%. This abnormal 
increase in the price level appears to be pri¬ 
marily caused by a steep rise in the prices of 
agricultural products. Thus a comparison of 
prices prevailing in December 1972 as com¬ 
pared with December 1971 show that the 
wholesale price index of food articles jumped 
by 19.5%, of foodgrains, by 17.2% of cereals 
by 14.7%, of edible oils by 26.3%, of sugar by 
38.5%, liquor and tobacco by 20.5%, of 
industrial raw materials by I8.1?(,, whereas the 
v\holesale price index of machinery and trans¬ 
portation equipment rose by 4.9%, of manu¬ 
factures by 5.9'',,, of intermediate products by 
10'9% and of Hiiished products by 4 4%. It is 
clear that on price front the agricultural 
sector has been primarily responsible for the 
dramatic upward thrust. 

The shortfall on the supply side has been 
the main cause of severe inflation in 1972-73, 
Government attempts at controlling prices 
through price control, distribution controls, 
credit controls, etc., have failed to arrest the 
price spiral. 

Inflationary pressures in the Indian 
economy were also aggravated by an increase 
in money supply which was not matched by an 
increase in real output. Thus money supply 
increased by 10.8% in 1969-70, by 11.1% in 
1970-71, by 12.9% in 1971-72 and is estimated 
to have risen by 12.3% in 1972-73. On the 
other hand, the annual growth rate of real 
national output has witnessed a decline from 
7.3% in 1969-70 to 4.6% in 1970-71 and it is 
estimated to have declined still further to less 
than 2% in 1971-72, and around the same 
figure in 1972-73. A further perturbing 
feature of the monetary statistics indicates a 
diversion of the banking sectors’ financial 
resources from the private or commercial 
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sector to the Government sector. Thus the 
net bank credit to the private or commercial 
sector during the period 31st March 1971 to 
January 14, 1972 fell by Rs, 180 crores and 
declined for the same period in 1972-73 by 
Rs. 487 crores. On the other hand, net bank 
credit to the Government rose in the same 
period Ijy Rs. 747 crores in 1971-72 and 
Rs. 980 cn'res in 1972-73. It may be vvoiideied 
whether these statistics do not indicate a 
substantial squeeze on the private sector by 
the banking system, w'hich is now owned by 
the Government—a development which must 
lead to serious distortions in the coming 
years. 

Sri Madhu Liniaye 

Janata draws many conclusions from the 
victory of Sri Madhu Limaye at the Banka 
Lok Sabha election. These conclusions arc 
not quite so obviously axiomatic as Janata 
would like one to believe, but arc worth 
perusal for the reason that in these can be 
heard the voice of the Opposition which will 
challenge the Congress in the next election. 
Janata says 

Whether the corridors of the Lok Sabha 
were afire and whether a section of the 
Congress MPs had hailed it, as reported in 
the press, or not, the decisive victory of 
Shri Madhu Limaye in the Banka bye-election, 
in the words of the Chairman of the Socialist 
Party, “gives a clear demonstration of the 
frustration and disillusionment of the people 
with Smt. Gandhi’s party and government.” 

It will, of course, be argued in some 
quarters that one swallow does not make a 
summer and it will be pointed out, not with¬ 
out some (justification, that the significant 
defeat of the Congress in Ahmcdabad had not 
established a trend, since in the bye-elections 
that followed in Orissa the Opposition was 
trounced. Even after the massive defeat in 


the Bombay Municipal elections there were 
voices—even of those who are knowledgeable 
and cannot be accused of subjectivity-—which 
tried to establish that defeat did not establish 
a trend. It was explained away variously—to 
some it was a freak phenomenon, to some 
others it was due to in-fighting and to still 
others it was due to purely local, adventitious 
and irrational factors. 

Similar attempts arc being made and will 
be made to belittle the significance of the 
decisive victory of Shri Madhu Limaye which 
was described as a shot in the arms of the 
Socialists by one socialist leader. The fact 
that the neighbouring constituency returned 
the Congress candidate will come handy in 
such an cflbrt. And since the open and 
public mud-slinging among the Congressmen 
h.is already begun the usual explanation that 
the in-fighting within the Congress was respon¬ 
sible for its defeat will also be available to 
allay the fears of those Congressmen who can¬ 
not stand the idea that their charismatic leader 
could be losing so soon after her meteoric Vise. 

There is an element of Ibe absurd in this 
playing down of the significance of the bye- 
election result that has been provided by the 
leaders who have begun functioning in the 
name of SSP and who had put up Shri Raj 
Narain as their candidate. Shri Karpuri 
Thakur, addressing a press conference, said, 
“the Socialist Party is a party not of the 
Opposition but of the committed or fake 
Opposition” and alleged that Shri Madlui 
Limaye’s success in the bye-election was tlic 
consequence of "an unwritten, unholy alliance 
between the Congress and the Socialist Party.” 
The allegation is not that some Congressmen 
worked for Shri Limaye or worked to defeat 
the Congress—this happens all the time in all 
elections—but the charge is that the Socialist 
Party is not a party of socialist opposition and 
presumably, if one draws the logical conclu- 
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sion, the Congress has not lost but actually 
won through the Socialist Party’s candidate. 
I’his palpably absurd thesis—the Socialist 
Party and the Congress being in league (clan¬ 
destinely of course) with each other can only 
be called a thesis—needs hardly a comment. 
And yet it is a good illustration of how human 
mind, whatever the eminence of the possessor 
of that mind, can see logic or rationality or 
explanation where none exists. 

Despite all this one can say that some 
lessons are being learnt in proper quarters, 
riic hurried consultations in the Congress 
c/unp at the top and the news that a postmor¬ 
tem may be ordered in the Banka debacle are 
indicative of the fact that the significance of 
(he defeat of the Congress and the victory of 
I lie Socialist Party is not entirely lust. 

Phe analysis of the significance of the result 
of the Banka bye-election can not stop short at 
proving that it establishes an anli-Cungress 
I rend or a pro-Opposition trend. The analysis 
must go much further and for the Socialists 
(here are several lessons to be learnt. Was 
(liis victory entirely of the Parly or of the 
individual ? Has the Party been accepted by 
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the country’s voters ? Will the Socialist Party 
be the party that will be favoured when the 
anti-Congress trend gets still further streng¬ 
thened ? These are some of the questions that 
must be posed and answered ? 

Many will ascribe the victory of 
Shri Madhu Lirnaye wholly to the individual 
—the powerful personality who made a mark 
in the Lok Sabha when he was there for two 
terms, and whose career as a parliamentarian 
was interrupted by the landslide victory of 
Smt. Gandhi in the mid-term poll. And 
those who do so have a considerable justifica¬ 
tion. But the victory of Shri Limaye in the 
elections is as much his victory as of the Party 
and equally of the anti-Congress feeling. Even 
a cursory analysis of election results of the past 
indicate that whenever there is an anti- 
Congress trend a powerful combination of the 
parly and the individual is needed to take 
advantage of the trend. For the Socialist 
Party, the necessary lesson is that a powerful 
grassroot level organisation and an acceptable, 
popular and powerful candidate will be 
needeJ to improve their performance at the 
polls. 






GALSWORTHY AND IBSEN 

ANIMA BISWAS 


Galsworthy is not a ‘naturalist’ in the sense 
in which Zola is, and he does not seek merely 
to present a pliotographic picture of a ‘slice of 
life’. A true realist always aspires to reveal 
the essential traits of character and situation : 
each phrase, each movement is organically 
related to the whole and contributes to the 
revelation of this essential reality. This calls 
for a creative process in which words and 
actions cross the limits of their apparent 
meaning or literal significance and acquire 
varied nuances or symbolic dimensions. It is 
in this sense that Galsworthy defines realist art 
as ‘simply the art of manipulating a procession 
of symbols’ ! This technique of extending 
words and actions beyond their ordinary 
frame of reference in order to enrich and 
deepen the vision of reality is something novel 
in the realm of realistic art. This mode is 
most clTcctively demonstrated by Henrik Ibsen, 
the acknowledged founder of modern realist 
drama. In Ibsen’s work we find several phases 
of development. In his early plays like 
Catilina ( 1850 ), The Feast of Solhag ( 1856 ), 
T/ie Pretenders ( 1864) he is an apprentice 
working under different influences. In these 
plays be follows the conventional theatrical 
methods and the experiences which he seeks 
to communicate seem to be ‘struggling for 
expression in an uncongenial form.’" In the 
poetic dramas like Brand ( 1866 ), Peer Gynt 
( 1867 ) he puts imagery and symbols into 
effective dramatic use, but he shows himself 
more as a poet than as a dramatist having the 
necessary detachment. Ibsen forges for him* 
lelf the true mode or design in the plays of the 
later phasc—in the so-called ‘social’ plays, 
such as, The League of Youth ( 1869 ), Pillars of 


Society ( 1877 ), A Doll's House ( 1879 ), GbosV^ 
( 1881 ), An Enemy of the People ( 1882 ), and 
in the so-called ‘visionary’ plays like The Wild 
Duck ( 1884 ), Rosmersholm ( 1886 ), Hedda 
Gabler ( 1890), The Master Builder ( 1892 ), 
When We Dead Awaken ( 1899 ). 

Golsworthy’s delineation of social reality 
and his technique show his debt—direct or 
indirect—to Ibsen, but the difference in thcii 
mode and approach should also be noted. 
Galsworthy is primarily a critic of society. He 
portrays characters faced with particular proli- 
lems, and builds up both characters and situa¬ 
tions in such a way that they become typica! 
and at the same time are endowed with dis¬ 
tinctive features. Baker’s as.sessment of 
Galsworthy’s method of typification in the 
novel applies equally to his dramatic art ; 

Hence it was compulsory that his men 
and women should be typical exemplars 
of some definite phase of social cxistciirc 
and the story being simply the characters 
shown undergoing and reacting to 
certain experiences, all that happened 
must be typical of the time and circum¬ 
stances.^ 

Ibsen is widely acclaimed as a realist. Like 
Galsworthy, he too rejects photographic ait , 
Eva Le Galliennc says that Ibsen resented 
being classed with a realist like Zola, of whom 
he said : Zola goes down into the sewer to 
take a bath ; I, in order to cleanse it,’^ Ibsen’s 
‘social’ dramas also deal with real life and men 
in society, and his men and women, though 
sharply individualized, are also ‘typical 
exemplars’ of contemporary society. But whih 
in most of Galsworthy’s plays the chief em¬ 
phasis is on social reality, in Ibsen’s plays the 
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individual in his revolt, in his attempt at self- 
liberation, receives a sharper focus. Society 
does not play as signihcant and vital a part in 
Ibsen’s plays as it docs in Galsworthy’s. Ibsen 
measures the worth of society according as it 
helps or hinders an individual ‘in being him¬ 
self ’His social criticism proceeds from this 
ideal criterion, and the leitmotif in all his 
plays, including what are known as ‘social’ 
plays, is the moral and spiritual predicament 
of individuals. This is particularly true of the 
plays of the final phase. The scenes in his 
plays arc usually laid in the home and 
designed to analy.se the problems of the private 
person, lie proceeds from the liberal assump¬ 
tion that it is possible for an individual to 
achieve—or should wc say,conquer—happiness 
even in the present social set-up. 1 hen he 
closely examines the private life of an indivi¬ 
dual, because man's problems can be seen 
clearly ‘in the sphere of private life where the 
individual can reveal himself freely’.And 
here he linds society indictable, because all 
die suflcnngs and contradictions of the indi¬ 
vidual definitely originate in socirty. The 
individual finds that his social obligaiion< aie 
mostly opposed to his private needs and 
aspirations. 

In A Doll’s House Ibsen is undoubtedly 
interested in the new question of the time— 
namely, the position ol women in a .society 
dominated by males. But what paiticulaily 
interests us—and Ibsen—is Nora’s response to 
her situation, to the ethical code evolved by 
society ; there seems to be a lundaircntal 
dilfcrencc between the cilncal codes ot man 
and woman, and the discovery ol this 
dilTcrence shatters the conventional notion of 
a happy life. While to commit forgery to save 
her husband’s life is nothing unnatural to 
Nora, it outrages Hclmcr’s sense of honour. 
And as a result of this conflict Nora suddenly 
realize that she has been living all these eight 

10 


years of married life with a stranger and that 
lier search for happiness in home life has been 
a total waste : 

Helrner—.Haven’t you been happy 

here ? 

Nora—No, never. I thought I was ; 
but 1 wasn’t really. 

Ilclmci—Not—not happy ! 

Nora —No ; only merry. You’ve always 
been so kind to me. But our 
lionic lias never been anything 
but a playroom. I’ve been 
your doll-wife, just as at home I 
was Papa’s doll-child. And the 

children ui turn have been my 
dolls... 

^ Act III y 

Is Ghosts a play about venereal disease ? Many 
people in England when they first saw it staged 
took It as sucli and were ouitaged, because to 
them it was siimlar to ‘ati open dram, a loath¬ 
some sore liiibandagcd, a diity act done 
publicly.’*’ But a close leading reveals that 
Ibsen IS iiiuie itueiestcil in JMis. Alving, a 
rebellious .spirit stckin,; to Irce herself from 
her past file, from the cliam ol causation. The 
central problem is not a medical one but an 
ethical and spinlua! one. Mrs. Alvmg com¬ 
mitted an cliiKai a.s well as spiritual sin ag«mst 
her own mdividualr.y when she submitted to 
the dictates ot socuty and went back to her 
husband, i he disease dial her son inherits is 
thus syinijoiicai ol the nemesis ; it is the ines¬ 
capable punishuieiit lor hei sin againsi herself. 
Ill the later plays also a sirailai pattern is 
evident : the individual starts out with the 
hope of lulhlliiig his desires, finds himself 
entangled in a senes ol conflicts which shatter 
his conception of happiness and make him 
keenly aware of his real individuality, of his 
past illusions and errors ; tlic individual attains 
his identity through this tragic self-realization. 
The realization, however, is not always posi¬ 
tive, and self-knowledge often proves wither- 
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ing ; Ibsen portrays both the triumph and the 
tragedy of individualism. The young girl 
Hilde indirectly helps Solness (in The Master 
Builder ) realize his own self through a recog¬ 
nition of the futility of his dreams, and so his 
fatal lall from the tower becomes almost sym¬ 
bolic. The thematic pattern is enriched by 
the use of symbols. 

Galsworthy, too, makes an e.\tcn‘-ive ubc of 
symbolism to heighten the picture of reality, 
although Galsworthy’s symbols do not have the 
complexity that Ibsen’s symbols have. Irr 
justice Galsworthy shows the shattering of the 
hopes ot two individuals trying to escape into 
a happy life : Jhalder who tries to give the 
law a slip is caught up in its inexorable vveb ; 
The whole tragic situation is suggested by the 
symbol ol a ‘net’ gradually clojing m upon 
him. Ibsen frequently uses event, character, 
landscape symbolically, but he avoids ugidity 
and his symbols arc characterized by an 
indehnitcncss of suggestion : to demand a 
fixed rclcrrrit is to miss their ri h suggestive 
power. In The Master Builder the towci itself, 
the crack in the chimney, the nine dolls which 
Aline caiiicd ‘under my heart j Like little 
unborn children’, the dreams of Solne<..s and 
Hilde have symbolic funrtioni, and they 
weave a pattern of meaning. I’hc cliicl image 
is the tower under which other images arc 
subsumed : each is related to the oilier foiru¬ 
ing as it were a cluster, and no single image 
has its complete meaning alone. In Hedda 
Gabler the pistols similarly become the central 
symbol. Hedda is deeply attached to tlic 
pistols which she inherited from her father 
General Gabler. In her psychotic state she 
seems more to be ‘her father’s daughter’ than 
‘her husband’s wife,'-*, and her emotional 
attachment to the pistols underlines this crisis 
as well as her inherent egoism. She feels her¬ 
self slighted when Thea, a woman of free 
spirit, so easily does what she has not been 
able to do : Thea becomes the companion 


of Lovborg and inspires him in his writings. 
Lovborg and Hedda were once lovers ; but 
Hedda married Tesman, and she was 
prompted by social ambition. A barren 
woman, Thea has abundant and wavy hair 
which suggests her menial potency, while 
Hedda is [ircgnant but totally lacking in men¬ 
tal potency. Thea looks upon Lovborg’s 
inanuscript as ‘their child’, but Hedda has no 
such Iceluig for the wi icings of Tesman. Hedda 
feels a diabolical impulse to destroy both 
ihea’s ‘child’ and ‘hair’. Lovborg one day 
loses his manuscript ; Hedda who comes into 
fiossession of the manuscript keeps it to hcr- 

sell and later burns it. .Meanwhile, she gives 
one ol ncr pistols to the distracted J.ovborg 
who uses It and kills lumself. But to her 
bitter surprise, siic liiids liiat even alter tins 
1 hca’s spiritual fcouiidily is nut exhausted : 
she engages herself in reviving ‘their child’, in 
rewriting Lovborg's manuscript out of his 
notes with the help of rcsinan. Hedda thus 
finds her husband being taken away from her 
spiritually, and she kills liciscll with her other 
pistol. Thus the pistols stand for the dcstrac- 
tivc and egoistic impulses which are funda¬ 
mentally opposed to love and art, to cicativc 
principles. In A Doll’s House the Ghrutiuas 
tree shorn of oinaincnts ( in Act H ) 
symbolizes Nora’s dejection and apprehension ; 
Krogstad who knows of her little act of forgery 
asks her to persuade Helmet to grant him a 
favour ; his presence has almost a chilling 
eflcct on her, and her complex mental state 
hnds an analogue in the Ghriitmas tree. The 
central symbol in the play is Nora’s fancy 
dress with a black shawl. It combines festive 
and funeral moods at the same time, her 
dreams about a happy house and her black 
thoughts of death as a means of escape from 
anxieties. In the last act, she discards her 
fancy dress, and puts on the shawl and a 
common cloak and hat. This change in her 
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dress symboliees her realization of the make- 
believe that her married life has been and also 
her bold acceptance of the world of hard facts, 
her new sense of self-respect. 

Thus, placing Ibsen and Galsworthy side by 
side is worthwhile inspife of Galsworthy’s 
repeated assertion that Ibsen has had no in¬ 
fluence on him. Galsworthy makes direct 
references to Ibsen on two occasions. While 
replying to a letter from a German student 
( engaged in writing a dissertation on lijsen’s 
influence on the Knghsh drama ), Galsworthy 
says that Ibsen, though a great artist, ‘exer¬ 
cised a power ol destruction on all that went 
before him, rather than a power of moulding 
what came after him,’He accuses Ihsen of 
having ‘made people disgusted’ with their 
accustomed idea of the theatre and also of 
having broken up ‘conventions in the public 
mind.’ 'I’his accusation is directed not so 
much against the innovations in dramatic 
technique as against Ibsen’s social and moral 
ideas that shocked most people of the day. 
Again, about Ib.sen’s influence on him^clf, 
Galsworthy says that he came to write play^ 
‘after a .severe training as novelist’ and that 
during this period he saw none of 1 bsen’s 
plav'S on the stage and only read four or five 
‘without either understanding or appreciating 
them’.^' In a letter to Dr. Sadasiva A'yar 
(' August 23, 1925 ) Galsworthy say^ that the 
plays of Ihscn which he has read have 
‘irritated’ him and that he has noi been in¬ 
fluenced by Ibsen consciously or un on- 
sciously’’-. The tone of the references to 
lb.seu is clearly supercilious. Indeed it is 
either egotism or a naive ignorance of the 
trends ol contemporary drama that lad him to 
rciect Ibsen’s ‘moulding’ influciice. Shaw’s 
bonk The Quintessence of Ibsenism, we may re¬ 
call, came out in 1891 and had a powerful 
impact on the literary world. The book, it 
must be admitted, seriously misrepresents 


Ib-sen, ‘but it was one of the forces which 
produced in England’ what was known 
at the time as the new Dtama.i-^ It is true that 
Galsworthy did not draw upon Ibsen in the 
same way as did Shaw, and also that he 
borrowed nothing direct from Ibsen. But his 
debt to Ibsen is large. ‘My dramatic invasion, 
and the form of it’, Galsworthy says, ‘was 
dictated rather b^ re.voIt at the artificial nature 
of the English play of ih^ period, and by a 
resolute intention to presen' real life on the 
stage’.'" This c<)urage to present real life on 
the stage’ was an unconscious legacy from the 
great master. The motifs and techniques 
introduced hy Ibsen had already become the 
artistic heiitage of the new dramati.sis of Eng¬ 
land, all of whom including Galsworthy were 
drawing upon it consciously or unconsciously. 
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Long-'rerni Cooperative Credit for Agriculture 

Padma Shri Udaybhansinhji, chairman, 
All India Central Land Development Banks’ 
Cooperative Union Ltd. has written about 
long term cooperative credit for agriculture in 
the Indian Cooperative Review, We are repro¬ 
ducing certain portions from his article : 

Besides short term credit that a farmer 
requires for the purchase of inputs for raising 
crops e. g. seeds, fertilizer-, etc., and medium 
term financial accommodation for the purchase 
of cattle and for replacing the fast-wearing 
assets on his farm or keeping them in proper 
trim, he also needs long term credit, langing 
from for 5 to 15 years to create capital assets 
on land. They include sinking of wells, instal¬ 
lation of pumpsets and mechauisefl equipments 
on the fatm, which would give liim extia yield 
of an etitluring nature from year to y'*ar. The 
agencies employed in long term lending for 
agriculture have mainly been the Cooperative 
Land Development Banks in the Country. 
The long-term credit is provided by them on 
first mortgage of the borrower’s land as a 
security ior the loans. 

The first laiid mortgage bank was started 
in 1920 in the undivided Punjab and later in 
1925 and 1926 similar banks were constituted 
in the old Madras and Bombay provinces res¬ 
pectively, primarily to icHcvc the farmers of 
the heavy burden of indebtedness, which was 
then the most pressing problem for the rural 
community. The pace of starting cooperative 
land mortgage banks in the country, however, 
remained slow. When the Rural Credit 
Survey Committee examined the position in 
1951, only 6 States had their own land mort¬ 
gage banks. This committee recommended 


the starting of such banks in the otlicr States 
in the country and also, in line with the 
emphasis on agricultural development in our 
plans, the swiching over of their loaning 
operations to production oriented programmes. 
As a result of these recommendations, land 
mortgage banks acquired greater and special 
significance in the planned development of 
agriculture and began to grow from strength 
to strength rendering significant service to the 
agricnlturil fommu-’ity. In view of their 
increasing role in the development of agricul¬ 
tural land, the binks are lately termed land 
development banks. 

Over the years, there has been a steady 
growth in the number of banks. By the end of 
the First Plan (1955-56) land mortgage banks 
were operating in 9 states and by the end of 
Second Plan (1-956-61) in 15 states and union 
Icrrilofics. Banks were started in 2 more 
states during the i961-62 and now there are 
land rieveloptuent banks operating in all the 
states and union territories excepting Nagaland, 
Meghalaya, Manipur and Goa. In the union 
territory of Delhi, the Delhi State Cooperative 
Bank has also been doing long term lending. 
We have now 19 central land development 
banks financing farmers for agricultural 
development through over 1700 primary units 
functioning at taluka/hlock or district level. 

There has also been a marked growth in 
the loan operations of banks. The quantum 
of loans advanced, which was Ri. 1.38 crorcs 
during 1950-51, the base year of the First 
Plan rose to Rs. 2.86 crores during 1955-56, 
and to Rs. 58.4 crores during 1966-67. The 
figure went up to Rs. 91.5 crores during 1967- 

68, to Rs. 139,25 crores during 1968-69 and to 
Rs, 153.36 crores during 1969-70. 
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The following arc some of the important 
conditions which should hereafter govern 
ordinary loaning operations of land develop¬ 
ment banks: 

i) The rate of interest charged to the 
ultinoate borrower should be atlcast 
9 per cent. 

ii) The borrower should be able to repay 
a well loan and loans for land levelling 
in iO years and loans for tractors and 
pumpsets in 7 years. (These periods 
are assumed to be suHicictU to enable 
borrowers to repay the loans with 
interest from the incremental income 
generated by the investment). 

iii) There should be a down payment by 
borrower—20 per cent in the case of 
loans for tractors and 5 per cent in the 
case of loans for pumpsets, wells, bore 
wells and tube-wells, in addition to 
the share capital they have to contri¬ 
bute. 

iv) Applications for wells, deepening of 
wells, tube-wells, etc. should be sanc¬ 
tioned on the basis of sub-soil water 
survey or assessment base maps to be 
prepared accordingly zone-wise show¬ 
ing the existing wells and the proposed 
wells and the clearance to be given by 
the Groundwater Directorates of the 
State Governments or private consul¬ 
tants from the Agricultural Refinance 
Corporation p.'tuel, regarding the 
availability of water and the spacing of 
wells. 

The land development banks have over a 
period of years, substantially contributed to 
the establishment of assets on farm in the 
shape of wells, pumpsets, tractors etc. The 
investment involved would roughly range in 
'he vicinity of Rs. 810 crorcs. Capital invest¬ 
ment of the above magnitude in the country’s 
agricultural industry has been instrumental in 


developing the minor irrigation (potential of 
the land and other agricultural developments 
which have substantially contributed to the 
rise in agricultural production besides helping 
to sustain the green revolution through 
inputs of long term credit. A certain tempo 
of growth has been established which calls for 
a close watch on factors supporting the up¬ 
ward trend. Although the country as a whole 
has gone ahead in its agricultural production, 
certain regions and States have not been able 
to keep up the average pace of development. 
They arc at various stages of development. 
Prescribing loaning standards with the 
number of restrictions all at a time in all 
places would tend to hinder the smooth flow 
of credit 'at a time when our agricultural 
development has reached its take off stage and 
needs increasing quantums of finance for 
further strides. If the application of all the 
new norms mentioned in this article results in 
a constraint on agricultural development, it 
might be dilTicult to ^.retrieve the situation, 
and put the growth rate on an even scale. 

The farmer who has by and large been 
weaned away from the private money lenders 
to the institutional agencies as a result of an 
eftbrt covering a number of years, would again 
be driven to the unscrupulous class of lenders 
if he finds it difficult and inconvenient to 
obtain finance from the institutional sources. 
In a democratic set up one has to carry the 
section of people with him if the proposed 
reforms concerning them arc to be successful. 
Otherwise, unnecessary resistance might 
develop and the objective, howsoever good 
and laudable it may be, would fall short of 
achievement. 

Utilisation of Run-Off Water 

K. Achuthan, reader in civil Enginearing, 
Annamalai University writes in Swarajya : 

The earth, according to the Hydrologic 
Cycle, has a fixed content of water which is 
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used over and over again. This water appears 
in three forms, namely, (1) water in the 
oceans, lakes, streams and underground 
storages ; (2) water in the soil ; and (3) water 
in the atmosphere, A nearly perfect balance 
exists among these foiins. Loss from one 
means gain for another. Land and sea gain 
water from the atmosphere by precipitation 
The sea also receives water from land by the 
run-off both oy surface and underground 
channels. The atmosphere which loses water 
to land and sea regains it from them by the 
process of evaporation and transpiration. 
Obviously, the amount of water received by 
land from precipitation equals the amount 
that runs off the land plus the amount that 
evaporates from it. 

It has been estimated that in a year some 
400,000 cu km (96,000 cu mile) of water 
returns to the earth from the atmosphere as 
precipitation. Of this, land receives 100 000 
cu km (24,000 cu mile) of water, while the 
ocean receives 300,000 cu km ('-2,000 cu mile) 
of water. All this water again goes bark to 
the atmosphere, about 337,500 cu km (81,000 
cu mile) evaporating from the oceans and 

62.500 cu km (15,000 cu mile) evaporating 
from land. The excess of evaporation from 
the ocean over the precipitation amounting t« 

37.500 cu km ( 9,000 cu mile) of water, 
obviously must come to the ocean as run-off 
from land. This means that out of the 100,000 
cu km (24,000 cu mile) of water precipitating 
on land, about 37,500 cu km (9,000 cu mile) 
of water or about 30 per cent of the total 
precipitation runs off from land to the sea. 
The other 70 per cent of precipitation stays m 
the soil for a while and then evaporates and 

transpires into the atmosphere. 

Nothing that man can do will ever appre¬ 
ciably chan gc the amount of precipitation of 
land. The forces that produce it are too vast. 
But man can, to some extent, control and 


serve the amount of water running off from 
land, thereby increasing the amount available 
for his use and decreasing the amount that 
causes disastrous floods and damage. This is 
to be doec by building dams and reservoirs on 
sites selected with the help of hydrological and 
hydrometeorological studies. It is a curious 
and surprising conclusion that the expanding 
mankind’s future is deliberately poised on the 
mere 37,500 cu km (9,000 cu mile) of water 
which returns to the sea as run-off. 

Will scientists consider the following points 
before they take up the (ianga-Cauvery link : 

How much of this ruii-ofl' can be utilized 
by man ? If we prevent most of these 37,500 
cu km (9,000 cu mile) of water from running 
off to the sea will not the sea eventually 
shrink ? Will not land areas increase ? And 
then, what will be the effect of these changes 
on the population ? There must be some opti¬ 
mum limit to the amount of run-off which can 
be utilized. What is that limit ? 

Intemperance 

The Indian Messenger comments as follows 
on the growth of the drinking habit in our 
country. Indian leaders have at all times 
condemned this liabit ami one had expected 
that independence will remove the evil to a 
very great extent. But, it appears, many 
states have not made any efforts to reduce the 
consumption of liquor. Some have tried to 
stimulate liquor consumption in order to 
obtain increased revenues. 

Dreadful pen pictures have been diawn in 
the Newspaper about the virulent prevalence 
ol drinking habit among the young men and 
women of Calcutta and the suburbs. All sorts 
of wines and drugs are profusely used. The 
drinkers belong to so called aristocratic class 
as well as to upper and lower middle class. 
The drinking habit, it seems, has attacked even 
boys and girls of schools. This is abominable. 
It is a dark side of the student community and 
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the problem is deeper than what meets the 
eyes. The C. I. D. ofEcers of the Govt, are 
not being able to check the widespread evil. 

The excise department admits that demand 
for wines among the students has increased 
very much. The beer sold in Calcutta alone 
is as follows. 

1971-1972 40,000,00 bottles-23,29,680 litre. 
1972.1973 50,000,00 bottles - nearly 26.50 

lakh litre. 

At the time of Independence, the revenue 
from excise amounted to Rs. 5 crorcs or there¬ 
abouts. It now stands at Rs. 18.20 crores. In 
Vie w of increased prices, the consumption may 
i)e less tlian 3/5 times, but there is no doubt 
lliat in 25 years the drinking habit amidst our 
vuuih has increased by leaps and Itounds. 
(hierrillus VS Regular Armies 

The Monde (English Section) published in 
The Guardian has certain remarks to oft’er 
relating to the attacks made on Arab 
(iurrrillas by the Israeli armed forces, which 
air of significance from the point of view of 
umdern military technology. 

'‘Israel’s adversaries are so accustomed to 
Its ‘eye for an eye’ tactics that the action of 
Israeli commandos in Beirut last Monday 
•light (sometime in early April 1973) could 
liardly have come as a surprise. One would 
almost describe the strike as a routine opera¬ 
tion^ had it not been so audacious, in nature 

and execution.One might also 

have considered it a ‘clean’ operation, had not 
innocent people yet again fallen victim. 

“At any rate the Palestine resistance has 
been dealt a hard blow. Eliminated in 
Jordan, and tightly curbed in Egypt and Syria, 
where Israels ‘preventive’ raids seem to have 
achieved the desired results, the fedayeen have 
also in recent years watched the steady curtail¬ 
ment of their activities in Lebanon where even 
those refugee camps far away from the Israeli 
frontier have felt the hand of reprisal. 


“The pretext advanced by military head¬ 
quarters at Tel-Aviv, the two pronged 
fedayeen attack in /Cyprus (it failed, anyway), 
was manifestly no more than an] opportune 
occasion to carry out a carefully planned 
‘demonstration’. 

“It has been clear for many years that 
guerrilla warfa'-c, once represented as a sure¬ 
fire and modern form of action, was running 
up against increasingly perfected counter 
measures, and that the idea of ‘sanctuary’ had 
become rather relative. Mr. Nixon demons¬ 
trated th's on numerous occasions during the 
Indo-China war. Nonetheless, Israel has 
carried the anti-guerrii!* war to unpreceden¬ 
ted lengths, For all practical purposes its 
armed forces have granted themselves the right 
to intervene anywhere in the .Middle East, 
beginning with their immediate neighbours, 
and Jerusalem’s enormous military superiority 
has become accepted as a normal factor in 
big power calculations. 

“The United States, in particular, which 
after the Six Day War hoped for a military 
cejuilibriurn lictwccn Israel and the Arab 
states, now considers Israel’s crushing superio¬ 
rity the best guarantee agaist resumption of 
hostilities. 

“Docs this mean total victory for the 
Jerusalem Government ? Certainly iti security 
in the strict sense is better assured than it 
has ever been. But a nation cannot live for 
ever behind a bayonet. Even in Israel there 
are those tvho worry about the excesses of an 
overly triumphant militarism and who oppose 
sometimes successfully, the policy of the ‘fait 
accompli’ practited by General Dayan in the 
occupied territories, 

“In ary event, Jerusalem would lose 
nothing by letting diplomacy take back the 
initiative from the army.” 
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(Continued from page 328) 

there is no longer any excuse-least of all within 
the Labour Party—for not being vigilant 
about it. The truth, of course, is that there 
will always be some kind of contradiction 
between the capitalist ethic and the democratic 
ideal. As was once said no man can serve 
two masters. In their separate ways 
Mr, Nixon and Mr. 1. Dan Smith have 
demonstrated that that is as true of public 
Bgures as it is of private individuals.” 

Mr. Richard Nixon will no doubt have to 
admit that some of the persons accused of 
criminal activities during the pre-election days 


and the actual electioiw were employed by 
him. But he can not be held responsible for 
their law breaking if they had broken laws on 
their own initiative and without being ins¬ 
tructed by the President to act unlawfully. A 
man employed to do something that is fully 
legal can overdo things by breaking the law. 
His law breaking however cannot be consi¬ 
dered to be tantamount to law breaking by his 
employer. Mr. Nixon, of course knows all 
these arguments that will absolve him fully 
and well. His advisers too arc experts in the 
field of law. There shall therefore be no 
lack of polemics when all this is argued out in 
detail. 


REVIEWS AND NOTICES OF BOOKS 


Teochcr To-doy special issue for the Inter¬ 
national Book Year 1972. Published by the 
Directorate Primary and Secondary Educa¬ 
tion, Rajasthan, Bikaner, Rajasthan-lndia. 
Royal Qto pp. 3844 VI many illustrations with 
text price Rs. 2-50. There are many interesting 
and instructive contributions in Hindi and 
English in this special number. It is difficult 
to make any selections for want of space. The 
following qutation from an article by Prof. P. 
Lai, being a critical appraisal of the Penguin 
Encyclopaedia and the Penguin English 
Dictionary, will inform the reader about what 
he may find in the collection of essays. 
Prof. Lai's two volumes “after a month’s 
handling” came apart. He was not in favour 
of a second buy after being once bitten. He 
says “Take the entry under ‘Mahabharata*. 
The epic dors not consist of 100000 ‘couplets’ 
4 at least one fourth of the couplets are 
quatrains’ ; why not write ‘sloka’ ( define it in 


the Dictionary ) and solve the problem ? 
Dhritara.shtra did not have 100 sons ; curiously 
enough, he had 101 sous, the last named 
Yuyutsu ( 100 is an inauspicious number in the 
Hindu tradition ). He also had a daughter. 
The Pandavas did not ‘retire’—shades of the 
railway station waiting room !—for twelve 
years to the Katnyaka forest ; they arc exiled 
to it for thirteen years. The Pandavas do not 
renounce the kingdom immediate by after the 
Kurukshetra war ends, as the text suggests, 
they enjoy the fruits of their efforts fully, and 
make the pilgrimage to Mount Mcru only at 
the end of their life. The warrior Prince, 
incidentally, is not Arujna, but Arjuna ( the 
printe’rs devil docs not even spare 
encyclopaedias it seems ). And believe it or 

not, this Encyclopoedia does not give the 
Bhagavad Gita a separate entry, but just four 
words of explanation under ‘Yoga’, the Koran 
gets a paragraph, and the Bible sprawls over 
more than a full page.” 






RAJA RAMMOHUN ROY 
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NOTE 


Chinese [CBM S(och Pile 

Giiiiui is sfe.itlilv adding t i her -itock pile of 
Intor-continenlal H.illistic Mi.--‘>i!es and is build¬ 
ing up a bomber licet of suitable capacity to 
deliver nuclear bondjs on chosen targets. She 
used tc) depend on the Russians for her bomb¬ 
ing planes ; but she had been developing her 
own airciaft manufacturing industry since 
iiiore than a decade and couhl now maintain 
her own airforce in pi op-r shape and capacity 
without any assistance Irom outside. The 
Americans think (hat (Chinese nuclear bombs 
and rockets can now destroy Tokyo, Jakarta, 
New Delhi or Nfoscow without much dilliculty 
and that in a few years (hhina will be able to 
wipe out any cities or industrial centres in the 
United States and in Western or Eastern 
Europe. It is known th.it the Chinese missiles 
now have a range of more than 5t)G0 km. and 
will, in a few years, increase that to about 
11000 km. That will, when it is achieved, 
enable China to attack any place in the world 
in the same manner as the USA or the USSR 
can with their IC13M or nuclear bomber force. 
The world therefore has now three major 
powers, instead of two, which are fully armed 
with nuclear arms to contend with. There are 
also the two minor nuclear powers, viz. Gt. 
Britain and France which are allies of the 
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US.A. There are possibdities of several other 
minor powers joining the nuclear group as 
allies of the USA or the I'SSR among which 
one may mention, r.onjccturally, Japan, West 
Germany, l.^rael and India. But actual 
developments will depend on the future 
international alliances that may take shape 
hereaher. As far as India is concerned, she 
can not indefinitely depend on Russian protec¬ 
tion for her nuclear defences. For Russia 
already has two potential enemies of establish¬ 
ed nuclear might, namely, the USA and 
Gliina, and she cannot undertake to defend 
the Indian su'.'-conlinent against attacks by 
Ghina or her allies unless India takes upon 
herscl! pait of the burden of this work by 
developing her own nuclear defences, 

rile Question of Agricultural Finance 

India is pi edorninantly an agricultural 
country. Abaut 70“o of the working people 
of India earn their livelihood from agriculture. 
Land used for agricultural purposes measure 
138 million hectares out of which only 45 
million licctares can possibly come under any 
major or medium irrigational assistance and a 
further 30 million hectares under minor 
irrigation schemes. That is a little over half 
the agricultural land can be given water by 
artificial means. This would require finanpial 
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aid from persons or institutions to be made 
elfective. The other requirements which 
would also need help of a similar type arc 
those of fertilisers, agricultural implements and 
machinery, ,‘ced, storage and disposal arrange¬ 
ments and so forth. In olden da^s when 
there were estates and landlords and the 
agriculturists were mainly the tenants of such 
intermediaries financing was done by these 
persons who organised cultivation mainly on a 
share basis. But since the abolition of land¬ 
lordism, this method of agricultural finance 
ceased to exist and only the wholesale stockists 
remained who gave advances to the peasants 
for delivery of goods after harvesting. fhe 
Government of India however thought that 
the wholesale dealers were not a sound econo¬ 
mic force which could guarantee the fullest 
and proper utilisation of national resources and 
help India to develop her life and work on a 
socialist pattern. It was therefore planned, 
firstly, to nationalise a large number of banks, 
in order to make available necessary funds 
for various economic purposes including those 
of agriculture and, secondly, to progressively 
arrange for the state to take over wholesale 
trade in food grains. The banks were nationa¬ 
lised some time back and the taking over of 
the wholesale trade were in food grains is now 
in the procc.<'S of organisation. Some say 
Government is finding it difhcult to cariyout 
th^ir plans because of differ.nces of opinion 
between the oQicials and the owners of stocks 
of agricultural commodities, llieicarc criti¬ 
cisms of Government’s methods of rendering 
financial assistance to the cultivators too. 

During the years 1967-68 and 1970-71 there 
have been noticeable increases in the produc¬ 
tion of Rice (J7.6 rn. tonnes to 42.4 m. t.), 
Wheat (16,5 m. t. to 23,2 rn. t.) and other 
cereals (28.9 m. t. to 30 6 m. t.). There was a 
fall in the output of pubes (12.1 m. t. to 11.6 
ni. t.). The reasons for the increases have 
been, in the op nion of knowledgeable people. 


use of fertilisers, progress in irrigation arrange¬ 
ments and multiple sowirrg. Whether better 
financing had much to do with this progress 
is doubtful. Take over of food grains trade, 
of course, came after this period. 

According to the Special Representative of 
the Statesman of Calcutta statistics published in 
April 1972 show that agriculture and small 
scale industries did not receive much assistance 
from the scheduled commercial banks com¬ 
pared to the assistance ihat large and medium 
industries received. According to ‘‘a bulletin 
published by the Reserve Bank of India last 

year”.“34 scheduled commercial lianks 

which accounted for 96";, of the total bank 
credit” when broken up showed that “48.7% 
of the total bank credit” went to large and 
medium scale enterprise. The agricultural 
organisations received only ,8.6"|'. and also 
A.t-j. indirectly of the total finance. Small 
scale industiies received 11 . 27 .. ‘T'rom these 
figures it appeared”, said the Statesman, “that 
the agricultural and the small scale indus¬ 
tries sector were still being neglected by the 
banks.” Whether this was due to the formali¬ 
ties that borrowers had to fulfil in obtaining 
bank credit as compared to the informal and 
easy manner of getting advances from whole¬ 
sale stockists ; or whether the borrowers 
preferred to deal with the wholesale stockists 
who gave them seed, fariiliser and implements 
too on credit, over and above money loans, 
are matters on which we have no accurate 
information. But with the take over of whole¬ 
sale trade in food grains by the state, the 
situation will change. The details of borrower 
financier relations will not be known until 
these take shape in the new set up. Credit 
supply of seed, fertiliser, implements and, may 
be, all sons of other goods too, may not be 
easy to arrange through the banks. The 
assets of - the borrowers may not be large 
enough to obtain sufficient money from the 
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banks for all the varied needs of the borrowers. 
The chances of cash borrowings being spent 
for non*productive purposes will also loom 
large in an atmosphere of ail pervading want. 
However, these are speculative thoughts and 
we shall have to wait and see how the banks 
and the officials organising and operating the 
wholesale trading centres will handle the 
situation when it becomes live and active. 

Provincial Armed Constabulory Revolts 

An armed revolt by the police force of any 
state is a most unexpected and unbelieveable 
development for the reason that the police 
forces are trained over the years to observe 
great discipline and unquestioning loyalty to 
the (iovernment in power. The utterly un¬ 
equivocal application of the principle of carry¬ 
ing out orders without making reply or 
reasoning why might not be so complete with 
the constables as it is with the array, navy 
and air force personnel ; but the constables 
have always been as strict in responding to 
hoohim as their fully military brethern. There 
has been some differences in rules and regula¬ 
tions guiding the conduct of the police as 
against that of the Defence personnel arising 
out of I he facts of control by civil officers of 
the states as opposed to the type of command 
that the officers of the military forces provide. 
The police forces have certain freedoms in the 
sphere of collective bargaining for higher pay 
or better terms and conditions of service and 
disobedience in the police has not been put 
down with the same severity as in the case of 
the defence forces. The police have been 
more like ordinary employees of the states and 
less dedicated, if one may say so. The army, 
navy and air force personnel are dedicated to 
a cause rather than being employees employed 
for doing a job. Defence of the Motherland, 
though involving salaries, allowances, amenitxs 
etc., is primarily and fundamentally very 
unlike being employed in a factory or an office. 


There is a supreme obligation which may call 
one to “do and die”, before which trade 
union rights pale into insignificance. 

Loyalty to the Motherland is a basic obliga¬ 
tion which affects all of us whether we receive 
any pay from the Government or not. 
Treason is treason and cannot be justified by 
reference to any charter of demands or state¬ 
ment of grievances. That is where the PAG 
have gone off the rails of their fundamental 
obligations to their mother country by resort¬ 
ing to armed rebellion. Economic claims can¬ 
not annul moral, spiritual and patriotic calls 
on the people’s mind. Intellectual conclusions 
reached by traversing paths of logic, psycho¬ 
logy, sociology or philosophy cannot also 
enable one to attain freedom from basic 
ethical responsibilities. Just as a man cannot 
betray his own mother without incurring 
extreme social opprobrium and condemnation 
in public opinion, so can he not escape the 
fullest forfeiture of his civic rights if he 
betrayed his motherland. Nothing therefore 
can be said in defence of the rebellion of the 
PC A of Uttar Pradesh. The more so when 
one takes into account the fact that these 
people could have resigned at any time and 
left service if the conditions were such as did 
not suit them. Cue begins to suspect that 
there were clever and well placed instigators 
who incited these men to defy the Government 
of the country. This sort of thing just cannot 
happen without prolonged and well planned 
propaganda. The officers of the units which 
rebelled must have been largely involved in 
all this too. The men’s back ground should 
also be examined to find out if they came from 
families with a criminal record. A 

thorough investigation is indicated for the 
future safety of the country. 

Death of Dr. S. R. Khastgir 

The death of Professor Satis Ranjan 
Khastgir Ph. D., D. Sc. (Edin) F, N. A. on 
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Dr. S. R. Khastgir 

Honours in physics as his principal subject. 


Way 6, 1973 removes a very well known 
paysicist from the field of science. 
Dr. Khastgir was born on Sept. 5, 1898 and 
received his early education in Dacca, 
I'aridpur and Chittagong (in Bangladesh). He 
matriculated from Chittagong and was 
awarded a scholarship and a medal. He 
stood second in order of merit in the Inter¬ 
mediate Examination in 1917 and joined the 
?fcsidcncy College, Calcutta thereafter taking 


He obtained a First Class in the B. Sc. 
Examination and stood second in the 
University. In the M. Sc. B:ixamination in 
physics in 1921 he stood third in the Univer¬ 
sity from the Presidency College, Calcutta. 
After this he worked under Sir C. V. Raman 
for sometime and then proceeded to 
lidinburgh for higher studies. He took up 
research work there under Prof. C. G. Barkla 
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K. . S., N. L. and was awarded the Ph. O. 
;'nd tlie D. Sc. degrees in physics in 192 i and 
19?6. Prof. Barkla published several papers 
jointly with him while Dr. Khastgir wo»kcd 
under him at Edinburgh. 

Dr. Kha.stgir worked as Pr. f. of Physics in 
the Presidency College for one year before 
joining (he Colonial Education Service and 
proceeding to the University College, 
Colombo in 1928. In 1931 he came back to 
India as Reader in Physics in the Univeisity 
of Dacca and was made Dean of the Faculty 
of Science of that University. He remained 
so till the partition of Indii in 1947. He 
joined the Ilanaras Hindu University as Head 
of the Deplt. of Physics and did some valuable 
research work on gaseous disdiarges and on 
Ionosphere and Atmospherics. In 19511 he 
was a]ipointcd Khaira Profe.ssor of Pure 
I'hysics at Calcutta and later on was elected 
President of the Physics section of the Indian 
‘science Congress. In 1962 he was made 
Dean of the Faculty of Science of the Calcutta 
! .'niversity and worked in th^it capacity till his 
leiirement from University service in 1963. 
lit; kept up his scientific work under the UGC* 
'cheme and at the Hose Institute. When he 
n.tired from the Hose Institute he went to 
X'lsva Bharati and worked as a CSIR Retired 
'^dentist. 

Dr. Khastgir was a fellow of the Royal 
Society of ICdinburgh and a Fellow of the 
National Academy of Sciences of India. He 
had been member of many Committees and 
1 Udegations from time to time and had 
attended the XV General Assembly of the 
Intel national Union of Radio Science in 
Munich where he lectured as an invited 
'speaker. Dr. Khastgir married Sm. Anila, 
youngest daughter of Mr. P K. Bose and 
Mrs. Swarnalata Bose, a daughter of the late 
Dr. P. K. Roy (A well known educationist and 
philosopher) Apart from being a scientist with 


sound qualifications and recognised achieve¬ 
ments Dr. Khastgir was a man of culture and 
refined tastes. He had numerous friends and 
adirircis among intellectuals, artists, musicians 
and men of position in various fields of life. 
Dr. Khistgir’s unexpected and sudden death 
has created avoid which will be difficult to fill 
up. 

Colton Saris of West Bengal 

Cotton saris ol West Bengal are famous for 
their weave and design and ladies all over India 
show a special preference for them. Latterly 
the weavers of these saris have been finding 
great difficulty in obtaining necessary supplies 
of yarn and many of their looms are remaining 
idle for long periods at a time. They have 
made representations to the government and 
have resorted to hunger strike and Dharna with¬ 
out mu h sttcc(s<. One cannot locate the 
causes of this unexpected shortage of yarn ; 
but the government .should be able to find out 
why there has hern a sliortlall in tlie spinning 
of yarn of suitable counts whit h one requires 
for weaving the Sanlipur, Farasdanga, Dhania- 
kliali and other types of Saiic. It may be also 
possib'e that the yarn is there l.ut supplies are 
being witheld from tlie West Bengal Market by 
.suppliers who wMl to starve the weavers of 
this state of yarn with the idea that their saris 
then will not cmipetc with the products of 
Mahrrashira, Madias, .Mysore, Orissa, Uttar 
Pradesh and Andhrapradesh. However, such 
sinister motives may not be there and the lack 
of yarn may have been caused by control over 
the import of long staple cotton from Egypt 
and the USA in order to save foreign 
exchange. But West Bengal earns plenty of 
foreign exchange through exports of Tea and 
Jute and the workers of the state should not be 
made to sulTer by saving a few dollars. The 
Government of West Bengal should take 
particular notice of this economic malaise and 
arrange things in a manner with the assistance 
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of the Central Government as would enable the 
highly skilled weavers of the state to recover 
their losses caused by shortage of yarn. 

Pakistan Faces Rebellion in Baluchistan 

There has been unrest in Baluchistan over 
the question of piovincial autonomy for a long 
time. The people of the region feel that they 
are being dominated by the Punjabi variety of 
Paki'-tanis and they W'ant more political rights 
than Islamabad would willingly grant to them. 
There have been occasions in the past when 
the Pakistani authorities had to use force in 
order to maintain law and order there and the 
re.sistance of the Baluchis had been fairly 
strong and widespread. The greater magnitude 
of the tight for freedom in Bangladesh over¬ 
shadowed the activities of the Baluchis and the 
Pakhtoons and we had not been hearing much 
about the political agitations that were going 
on in these regions during the post Bangladesh 
war period. Now things are warming up in 
the non-Punjabi provinces of Pakistan and 
recently we have been told of the Pakistan 
army moving into Baluchistan. I’he Paki.stan 
Air Force has been in action in that province 
and many places have been bombed. These 
developments go to show that all is not well 
with the .stare of Pakistan and, unlc's the 
ruling cliques choose to give up their autocratic 
hold ('ver the peoples of the state and arrange 
for democraiy to function in a free, constitu¬ 
tional and straight forward manner the break 
up of Pakistan would be inevitable. If 
Baluchistan is succes.sfully forced to surrender 
to Punjabi tyranny, there will be Pakhtunistan 
next to rise in revolt. The people of Sind too 
resent the domination of Punjabis. The only 
other people who want the persent ovcrlord- 
.ship of the Punjabis and the Urdu speaking 
migrants from Uttar Pradesh and Bihar, to 
continue, are the members of the military 
coterie who, with the help of the majority 
group arc the dictators of Pakistan. 


Significance of Rising Gold Prices 

A sovereign used to be about Rs. 24/- per 
piece during the early years of the century. It 
is today selling at Rs. 260/- per piece in the 
open market. Considering that rice used to 
sell at Rs, 3/Rs. 4 per raaiind in the nineteen 
hundred twenties and that its price is now 
nothing less than Rs. 60 to Rs. 80 per maund, 
one has to admit that the rise in the price of 
gold has not been so intensive as in the case of 
rice or fish. The reason for this will be found 
in the reactions connected with the two factors 
that mainly cause price rises. One is inflation, 
that is expansion of the quantity of money 
relative to the quantity of buying and selling 
that takes place, and the other is the operation 
of the laws of demand and supply. Inflation 
being a constant factor, more or le.ss, in all 
transactions, the extra increases in the price of 
certain commodities are caused by shortage of 
supply compared to the active demand for 
certain goods like rice. There are more buyei.s 
than sellers of rice compared to the buyers and 
sellers of gold. In any case, increases in the 
price of gold arc a sign of inflation to a great 
extent and also of the competition between the 
major trading countries to strengthen their 
o>v n currencies by adding to their stocks of 
gold. Latterly there have been great competi¬ 
tion between the US.A, Japan, West Germany 
and other countries to increa.se their holdings 
of gold and there have been, therefore, rise in 
the price of gold by the normal action of the 
laws affecting market prices. Inflation always 
stimulates buying and selling ; but discourages 
people from saving money. Ihe savings Icse 
their purchasing power progressively and do 
not help people to buy as much goods at the 
time of spending the savings as they could 
when the savings were effected. People there¬ 
fore try to save gold, similar or ron-perishablc 
goods rather than current coins or currency 
notes which lose value by keeping in all 
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countries where infiation goes on as a matter of 
course, 

Pakistan Goes to World Court 
Over POW Trials 

Pakistan has lodged a complaint in the 
World Court against India regarding the pro¬ 
posed trial of POWs guilty of war crimes. 
Pakistan says that these men can only be tried 
by Pakistani courts and not by courts in other 
countries. Pakistan forgets that the crimes 
were committed in a province of Pakistan that 
was and that province vs'as East Pakistan which 
IS no longer a part oi Pakistan, Tlie trials, if 
held at the place of commission ol the crimes, 
cannot be held in a Pakistani court for the 
simple reason that Pakistan can no longer hold 
court in that area which has broken away from 
Pakistan and is now the part of a new state 
danglaJesh. Apart from this question of 
lurisdiclion which no Pakistani court has any 
longer in IJangladesh there is the question of 
the undertaking given at Simla by Pakistan by 
which Pakistan agreed to settle all Indo-Pak 
disputes in a bilateral manner. Can Pakistan 
go to the world court at all without gross vio- 
hition of this solemn agreement ? No doubt 
Pakistan counts all agreements with India as 
scraps of paper ; but the World Court might 
not adopt the same attitude of mind. There is 
then the question of the nature and the reality 
ol the crimes. There is such overwhelming 
evidence of the grossly brutal crimes committed 
by West Pakistani soldiers at the time of the 
crack down in Bangladesh that world opinion, 
however iniluenced by the XJSA and China, 
can never condone that barbarous display of 
wanton sadism and lust. If Pakistan wants to 
wash her dirty linen in public, no one can 
prevent her from doing so. But India and 
Bangladesh should give lull publicity to all 
that happened during those awful days in East 
Pakistan when men ceased to be human in the 
name of carrying on normal military operations 


for the suppression of an alleged revolt. The 
political and economic background of that 
revolt too should be shown up anew to the 
world at large. 

1'hc PAC Mutiny Reviewed 

Mr. K. C. Pant, Minister of State for Home 
Affairs who went to Lucknow after the PAG 
incidents was reported to have stated “Though 
serious by itself, the mutiny by a section of the 
PAC men in UP could be a part of a bigger 
plan to paralyse the State administration 
through synchronised moves by engineers, 
roadways men, students, and others. The 
mutineers’ action had all the elements of 
organisation in it but misfired because of its 
unplanried errption. There arc reasons for 
suspecting the complicity of important groups 
and coteries with the mutineers and one will 
have to make a thorough investigation into the 
origin of the conspiracy before one can take 
steps to make future incidents of this type 
impossible. There had been well planned 
infiltration effected by the organisers of the 
rising into various branches of the police, such 
as intelligence, and the involvement of poli¬ 
tical parlies cannot be ruled out. They tried 
to be detailed for duty with members of the 
legislatures and ministers so that they could 
get information and have opportunities to 
inlluence, Mr. Pant did not think that the 
mutiny had any close connection with the 
formation of a parlsbad by the PAG nor with 
any grievances that the men might have had 
connected with their terms aad conditions of 
service. In other words the mutiny was 
organised b\- persons who had much wider 
plans than just improving the terms of service 
of the people employed by government to do 
certain work. The methods adopted by Trade 
Unions for collective bargaining did not as a 
rule include rebellion and insurrection, It was 
a lucky thing that the PAG men could not 
remove larger quantities of arms than they did 
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and that they had not so much support from 
the public. 

May Day 

I'hc 1st of May is now accepted everywhere 
as the workers’ day of establishment of rights 
and freedoms. In tlie past no one bad any 
emotions to spare for the upliftment of the 
exploited masses or for the relief of the 
oppressed peoples of the world, In those days 
even under age persons were made to work ten 
or twelve hours a day. Full grown persons 
worked until they could work no more due to 
exhaustion, Health, conveniences or the 
enjoyments of human existence had no mean¬ 
ing for those who were employed to woik. 
Women weie employed in British coal mines 
to haul coal tubs rot so very long ago. 
Kmploycrs were not in the habit of making 
wage payments regularly and in time. They 
also made aibitrary deductions,impose fines on 
any pretext and promote, demote, increase or 
lower wages according to their own wishes. 
Laying off or dismissals had no check ; in short 
oppre.ssion had no limits. On top of all this 
pJiysical punishment too was not unknown and 
the employees were treated like bond slaves, 
and they were no better in many ways. 
Nobody tried to help the workers in those 
days. That they managed to acquire the rights 
of free men eventually was due entirely to their 
own elfoi ts and by means of a prolonged 
struggle which they carried on at great pain 
and sacrifice. But exploitation has not ceased 
entirely. Many workers in many parts of the 
world still work and exist in a manner which is 
utterly sub-standard, A living wage is not 
paid to millions of workers in many countries. 
People talk about the dignity of labour voci¬ 
ferously without realising that there can be no 
dignity in persons who are half starved, have 
to go about in rags and are made to live in 
hovels which are unfit for human habitation. 
May Day therefore is still a day for workers to 


remember the ideals and the human rights for 
which they have fought for long decades. 

Robberies with Violence in Uttar Pradesh 

Uttar Pradesh has recently come into front 
line news for the mutiny of its Provincial 
Armed Constabulary, which organisation 
apparently had large numbers of persons who 
were not above the worst forms of criminal 
activities. For high treason is worse than 
ordinary crimes against private persons. TIic 
appointment of persons to check ordinary 
crimes who are capable of the most heinous of 
offences against their mother country, docs not 
asmre the realisation of the ideals of the 
maintenance of law and order in any manner. 
Uttar Pradesh thcrelore had been developing 
large scale lawlessness for a long time and it 
had become quite unsafe for persons to travel 
by load in certain atcas of the state even in the 
day time, due to the prevalence of high way 
robberies with violence, This has been grow¬ 
ing recently. In the past too there had been 
cases of murder and looting in the highways o! 
U. P., in one of which, we remember, a 
European and his wife were involved. They 
had a car breakdown and while the husband 
went to seek assistance, the lady was murdered 
by some robbers. This created a furore at the 
time and the Uttar Pradesh government had to 
act hastily and effectively to suppress the 
hooligans, who were no doubt known to the 
U. P. police even in those days. The present 
spate of robberies too would be the work of 
persons who are known to some sections of the 
police force. They may also be the proteges of 
some important political party leaders. Crime, 
politics and some of the administrative wings 
of government are considered by knowledge¬ 
able persons to be .interlinked, and this 
matter should be made the subject of a high 
level enquiry. For, the same knowledgeable 
persons think, that unless that were carried 
out, there would be no stopping of the large 
( Continued on 443 ) 



TRENDS OF CHANGES IN DIRECT TAXES IN INDIA 

NIRKNDRA KUMAR BANERJEB 


A good tax-systein yields a large revenue to 
the Government without hindering rapilal 
formation and investment and at the same 
time it must aim at an equitable distribution of 
the burden. So far as the Indian tax system is 
concerned, the most outstanding delect was the 
predominance of 'indirect taxation and conse¬ 
quently the tax structure was regressive in 
character. In order to meet the tlefects oi the 
Indian ta.x structure and to h ive a comprehen¬ 
sive system ol taxation, ta.x ^(ructu^e reform 
was made in the light of the recommendations 
of Prof. Kaldor, the renowned British tax 
expert, who was invited by the Government of 
India to suggest reforms in the Indian tax 
system. Mr. Kaldor, however, concentrated 
mainly in the field of direct taxation and 
L,uggestcd a number of significant changes. He 
rcconiniended the introduction of four new 
taxes along with income tax. So, lour ircw 
'axes viz. capital gains tax, annual wealth tax, 
jjcisoual expenditure tax and the general gift 
tax, weic introduced in India in the >car 1956, 
1957, 1958 and 1959 respectively. Many 
changes have been made since the irupleinenla- 
tion of these taxes. But our discussion will 
mainly be based on changes that have been 
made during the last five years. 

Surcharge and marginal rate of income tax : — 

In the Union Government Budget proposals 
for the year 1968-69 discontinuance ol separate 
surcharges on earned and unearned income 
was the most important feature. Under the 
existing law, unearned income from Rs.30,toO/- 
to Rs. 50,000/- and over Rs. 50,000/- were 
subject to surcharges of 20% and 25% respec¬ 
tively of the basic income tax thereon. Earned 
income over Rs. 1 lakh upto R«. 2 lakhs 

2 


attracted a surcharge of 5%,, Rs, 2 lakhs to 
Rs. 3 lakhs 10% and over Rs. 3 lakhs 15% of 
the basic income tax. It was then proposed to 
disrcniinuc from the assessment year 1969-70, 
the levy of separate surcharges in relation to 
earned and unearned incomes. But a sur¬ 
charge of 10% of the basic income tax would 
continue. These changes would result in 
lowering the maximum marginal rate on 
earned incou.e in the slab over Rs. 3 lakhs 
which would he 82.5% in place of 82 225%. In 
the budget propo.sal for the year 1969-70, the 
marginal rates for the slab 10,001—15,000/- 
and 15,0001—20,000/-rupees were raised from 
16.5% and 22'’y to 18.7% and 25.3'),, respec¬ 
tively. The marginal rate of tax on other 
slabs remained unchanged. No change was 
made in the rate of surcharge in the budget for 
the year 1970-71, But a notable change was 
ntade in case of surcharge in the budget for the 
year 1971-72, Rates were increased in all 
cases where the total income exceeds 
Rs. 15,000/-from 10% to 15%. In the case 
of co-operative societies and local authorities 
also the rate of special surcharge was being 
increased from >0% to IS'Jq. No change was 

made in the rate of surcharge in the budget for 
1972-73. 

Changes in rates of income taxes from time to 
time :— 

The new schedules of tax rates were un¬ 
changed upto Rs. 15,000/- tax ible income 
during the last five years. Exemption limit 
was increased upto Rs. 5,000/- from 1970-71. 
Here, we sh.all try to have a conaparative 
study of the incidence of tax ( including sur¬ 
charge ) during the year 19?0-71, 197 1 -72 and 
1972-73. The Table below shows at selected 
levels of taxable income of an individual, the 
comparative incidence of tax. 
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Tax ( including surcharge ) at the rate applicable during 


Income 

1970-71 

1971-72 

1972-73 

15,000 

1,485 

1,485 

1,485 

20,000 

2,750 

2,875 

2,875 

25,000 

4,400 

4,600 

4,600 

40,000 

12,100 

12,050 

12,650 

50,000 

18,700 

19,550 

19,550 

1,00,000 

57,200 

59,800 

59,800 

1,50,000 

1,01,200 

1,05,800 

1,05,800 

3,00,100 

2,38,700 

2,49,550 

2,49,550 

10,00,000 

8,93,200 

9,33,800 

9,33,800 


From the above table, it is clear to us that 
the next five slabs of Rs. 5,000/- each ( 5,001— 
30,000/- ) as also the income tax rates on these 
slabs were left unchanged in the year 1970-71. 
But the rates of tax on incomes in the slabs 
over Rs. 40,000 had been stepped up (highest 
being 85%). The maximum marginal rate of 
93.5% ( inclusive surcharge ) would be reached 
when the taxable income exceeds Rs. 2 lakhs. 
The rates (including surcharge ) again were 
increased in the year 1971-72 from the income 
slab over Rs. 15,000/-. No change in the 
rates of personal income tax has been made so 
far from 1971-72 upto 1973-74. 

Relief in income tax :- 

From the tax liabilities computed at the 
prescribed rates, certain reliefs in the case of 
resident individuals and Hmdu undivided 
families only were being given. We shall try 
to mention here the important concessions 
allowed by the Government from time to time 
in case of computation of income tax. 
Union Government budget proposals for 
1968-69 allowed concessions in case of (i) 
separate surcharges on earned and unearned 
income ( ii) abolition of spouse allowance in 
case of resident married individuals ( iii) 
standard deduction of expenditure in main¬ 
tenance of conveyance. Deduction raised from 
Rs. 150/- to Rs. 200/- per month (upto 
Rs. 15,000/- assessees ) in 1969-70 (iv ) income 


from house property, extension of concession 
of full exemptions ( v ) tax relief to totally 
blind resident individuals ( vi ) exemption of 
the first Rs. 500/- dividend income ( limit 
raised upto Rs. 1,000) in the year 1869-70, 
( vii ) tax concessions for encouraging personal 
savings through certain media : (a) G. F.IX 
(b) Provident Fund (c) Life Insurance Pre¬ 
mium, (d) Public Provident Fund (e) Five- 
year fixed deposits with the Government etc., 
( viii ) with effect from the assessment year 
1970-71 premia paid on an insurance policy 
effected by an individual assessec on the life ol 
his children would be eligible for deduction, 
(ix ) 25% of the income derived from the 
profession of authors, artists etc., (x) under the 
changed provisions in the year 1970-VI the rale 
of tax in the initial slab Rs. 5,000/- had been 
prescribed at nil. The deduction allowed 
hitherto on account of personal allowances in 
the case of resident individuals ( Rs. 125/- ) 
and Hindu undivided families had been dis¬ 
continued. The dependent parent allowance 
and children allowances had also been discon¬ 
tinued, (xi) with effect from April, 1971 a 
standard deduction of Rs. 35/- per month 
( later Rs. 50/- per month ) was allowed to 
persons who travel to work by public con¬ 
veyance, (xii) income from property held 
under trust wholly for religions or charitable 
purposes was exempt from tax to the extent 
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such income was applied to the purposes of the 
trust in India in the same year or within a 
period of 3 months immediately following, 
(xiii) income of educational institutions and 
hospitals for philanthropic purposes and not 
for purposes of profit, (xiv) charity to autho¬ 
rised games and sports clubs (1973-74), 
(xv) first Rs. 2,000/- savings in P.F. and L.I.C. 
account (1973-74). then 50% upto Rs. 3,000/- 


and 40% of the residue, (xvi) concessions on 
expenditure for research and development 
works. The most important feature of the 
budget for the year 1973-74 is the considera¬ 
tion of both agricultural and non-agricultural 
income to some extent for the calculation of 
income tax. As for example, persons having 
more than Rs. 5,000 income will have to pay 
income tax in following manner. 


Personal income Income tax 

without any 
agricultural 
income 

Income tax 
with upto 

Rs. 5,000 as 
agricultural 
income 

Income tax 
with upto 

Rs. 10,000 
as agricul¬ 
tural 

income 

Income tax 
with upto 
Rs. 15,000 
as agricul 
tural 

income. 

6,000 

no 

187 

332 

460 

10,000 

550 

935 

1,390 

2,300 


1,485 

2,325 

3,115 

5,175 


19,550 

22,450 

24,965 

29,900 


59,800 

63,850 

67,515 

73,600 

2,'0,000 

2,00,675 

2,05,013 

2,08,965 

2,15.625 


4,45.050 

4,49,387 

4,53,340 

4,60,000 

10,00,000 

9,33,800 

9,38,138 

9,42,090 

9,48,750 


1 Capital Cains Tax 

In the budget for llie year 1968-69, it was 
l>rop()scd to enlarge the scope of short-term 
<■ apital gains by providing that gains arising 
from sale or transfer of any capital asset held 
by the tax payer for not more than 24 months 
as against the 12 months), prior to the date 
ol' the sale or transfer would be treated as 
<apital gains relating to short term capital 
assets and chargeable to tax as ordinary in- 
' ornc. Later in the budget for 1970-71, capital 
:^ains arising from the transfer of capital asset 
after 1.3.70 were chargeable to income tax. 
Agricultural land situated within the limits of 
«uiy municipality or cantonment board which 
bad a population of not less than 10,000 would 
be Included in capital asset for the purpose of 
*dx. However, lands sold for the purpose of 
purchasing some other lands elsewhere for con¬ 


tinuation of cultivation, ' apital gains arising 
from such a transaction would be exempted 
from tax. In addition to these main changes 
mentioned above, there were certain other 
modifications of classification, nature in res¬ 
pect of advance tax payment appropriation to 
reserves, income derived from technical know 
how etc. In the budget for the year 1971-72 
as compared to income from other sources long 
term capital gains were charged on a con¬ 
cessional basis. While the exemptions of the 
first Rs. .5,000/- of long term capital gains 
would continue, of the excess, it was proposed, 
35% would be allowed to be deducted from 
the total income of a con-company asscssee if 
the capital gains relate to lands or buildings 
and 50% if they relate to other assets. So 
long, lottery, cross-words etc. rewards were 
exempted from taxation. But the budget 
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1972-73 propcsed for the calculation of such 
incomes with regular incomes and capital gains 
tax 34.5% wjs proposed to be imposed after 
a certain exemption limit. 

Tax on net Wealth : 

The rates of ordinary wealth tax were 
increased with effect from assessment year 
1969-70, from 2% to 2.5% in the slab of 
wealth between Rs, 10 lakhs and Rs. 20 laklis 
and from 2.5% to 3% in the slab of wealth 
over Rs. 20 lakhs. Here we shall try to show 
the rates of wealth tax in different slabs of 
net taxable wealth (shown in the following 
table ) 


Wealth tax rates 


Wealth 

Rates in 

Rates 


1970-71 

1971-1 

(Net) 

0/ 

/o 

‘V 

A) 

First one lakh 

Nil 

Nil 

Next four lakhs 

.5 

1.0 

Next five lakhs 

1.0 

20 

Next five lakhs 

2.0 

3.0 

Next five lakhs 

2.0 

4.0 

Balance of net 



wealth. 

2.5 

5.0 


Changes in tax reliefs and concessions 

(i) Tax exemption of the beneficial owners 
of securities (i969-70). (ii) Exemption of 
amount outstanding in P. F. for computing net 
wealth (1969-70). (iii) Agricultural wealth 
was brought within the scope of Wealth Tax 
Act from the assessment year 1970-71 (An 
exemption of Rs. 1.5 lakhs for agricultural 
land), (iv) Value of a house situated in a 
town having more than 10,000 populations 
upto a maximum of Rs. 1 lakh was exempt. 

(v) The value of standing crops and grass in 
agricultural land and the value of tools and 
equipments (tractors) used for cultivation 
would be exempted from taxable wealth. 

(vi) No wealth tart was leviable unless the net 


taxable wealth exceeds Rs. 1 lakh in the case 
of individuals and Rs. 2 lakhs in the case of 
H'ndu undivided families. But no exemption 
would be granted as soon as the wealth 
exceeds Rs. 1 lakh. Tax would apply to the 
entire wealth, (vii) Unlike jewellery, furniture, 
household utensils, etc. and other articles in¬ 
tended for the personal or household of the 
asscssee continued to be exempt as before. 
But the exclusion of jewellery from the purview 
of extension of wealth tax was made effective, 
(viiij Exemption from wealth tax in respect of 
motor cars and other vehicles, aircraft and 
boats upto Rs. 25,000/-. (ix) Aggregation of 
assets of spouse and minor children even in 
case of wealth tax calculation. 

Net value of lands and buildings situated in 
any urban area and included in the net wealth 
of the individual or Hindu undivided family 
would be brought within the purview of addi¬ 
tional wealth tax from 1970-71. The initi<il 
exemption limit for purposes of additional 
wealth tax would be uniformly Rs. 5 lakhs 
irrespective of the population. On th ’ excess 
over Rs. 5 lakhs, additional wealth tax would 
be charged nr 5% in the slab of Rs. 5 lakhs to 
10 laklis and 7% in die slab over Rs. 10 
lakhs. 

Tax on Gift 

So far the basic exemption limit in respect 
of gifts made by a person in the relevant year 
was Rs. 10,000/- but this was reduced to 
Rs. 5,000/- in the budget for 1970-71. The 
new rates of gift tax range from a minimum of 
5% on the first slab of Rs. 20,000/- of the 
value of taxable gifts to a maximum of 75% on 
the value of all taxable gifts over Rs. 20 lakhs. 
The revised scheduled was intended to bring 
the rates of gift tax in line with the rates of 
estate duly. The following table give.<i the 
rates in respect of gift tax aud estate duty. 
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A comparision 
( above Rs. 5 lakhs ) 


Ta-fable gift 
or value of 
property 


New Rates 
of gift taxes 


Rates of 
Estate duty 


5,00,090—10,00,000 
10,00.001—15^00,000 
15,00,001 -20,00.000 
Over 20.00,000 


30% 30% 

40 ':(, ^ 0 % 

^O'Yo 50% 

75% 85% 


In order to prevent avoidance of gift tax 
liability by using the device of converting self 
acquired property into Hindu undivided 
family, certain amendments to the Gift Tax 
Act, 1958 were proposed. Accordingly it was 
being provided that where a member of Hindu 
family converted his separate property into a 


joint family property, he should be deemed to 
have made a gift in favour of the family, of so 
much of that property as other members of the 
family would be entitled to if a partition of the 
converted property had taken place imme¬ 
diately after such convection ( effective from 
1.4.72 ). 

This is, in short, the modifications so far 
made during the last five years so far as direct 
taxes are concerned. As there was no expen¬ 
diture tax, we have no opportunity to discuss 
regarding this tax for this period. Most of the 
direct taxes remained so to say unchanged in 
the budget proposals for the last two years 
1972-73 and 1973-74. That is why our 
disrussipn is mainly based on the budget 
proposals for the year 1969-70, 1970-71 and 
1971-72. 


HOME OF PALI 

S. M. PAITADIYA 


The dialect in which Buddha and his 
disciples taught, and in which the Buddhist 
canonical literature was produced, was Pali, 
and there is hardly any doubt about it, tut, 
there arc certainly doubts about the home of 
Pali. The very question of the home of Pali 
has posed a puzzle for many scholars. Each 
savant has tried to formulate his own theory. 
I give, below, a critical survey of the opinions 
of a few select scholars with a view to arrive 
at least at some tentative illation. 

E. Windisch,! G. A. Grierson,^ 
M. Walleser,^' and W. Gicger * hold Magadha 


to be the home of Pali. The arguments of 
these scholars combined will run thus : 
(1) Pali is a mixed dialect based upon Maga- 
dhi ; (2) etymology is in favour of Magadha 
being the home of Pali ; (3) Since Buddha 
displayed his activities mainly in Magadha, 
the dialect used by him and his disciples was 
bound to be Magadhan ; and (4) the island 
of Ceylon was first converted to Buddhism by 
Ashoka’s son Mahinda ( i.e.,Mahendra ) who 
carried with him the Magadhan scriptures. 
But, as against these arguments, it may be said 
that : (1) there is no substantial and convin- 
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cing evidence in support of Magadhi being 
the basis of Pali ; (2) etymology does not 
seem to come to our rescue ; (3) the place of 
the display of one's activities is not necessarily 
bound to be the home of one's language ; 
(4) (here is no logicality in the view that the 
scriptures which Mahirda took to Ceylon 
were Magadhan, and besides, we do not find 
in Ceylon any epigraphical record written in 
tl » akin to Magadhi ; and (4) above 

ever) hlii^ else, Magr-'^hi itself shows some 
features (like the presence of the nominative 
‘e’ in place of‘o’, and the use of‘1’ instead of 
‘r’, and the mutation of ‘s’ into ‘sh’) which 
are, except at few places, absent in the canoni- 
cal Pali. 

H. Oldenbcrg,^' J. H. C. Kern,' and 
E. Midler' hold that Kalinga was the home 
of Pali, and it w'as from here that Buddhism 
was spread over the island of Ceylon the lan¬ 
guage of which beats dose affinity with (he old 
Brahini inscriptions of Khandagiri—Udaya- 
giri caves. But, in matters of sound system 
and syntax, there are quite obvious, difieren- 
rcnces. And even if we accept the point of 
linguistic similarity, it can not be held without 
reserve that Kalinga was the home of Pali, or 
that it were the people of Kalinga who propa¬ 
gated Buddhism for the first time in Ceylon. 
There is, as a matter of fact, no room for 
doubting that Buddhism was first introduced 
by Mahinda. 

According to T. W. Rhys Davids,^ Pali 
originated in Kosala, for there is similarity 
between Pali and the dialects of Kosala as 
spoken in the seventh and sixth centuries 
before Christ. But, is this scholar definite 
about it ? 

There is another band of scholars who 
think, and think most rcsonably, and sensibly, 
that Ujjayini (modern Ujjain) was the home 
of Pali. Westergaard,'’ and E. Kuhn’" consider 
Pali to be the dialect of Ujjayini, because it 


stands closest to the language of Ashoka's 
inscriptions of Girnar, and also because the 
dialect of Ujjayini is said to have been the 
mother tongue of Mahinda who preached 
Buddhism in Ceylon. R. O. Franke’’ also 
reaches, though by altogether different means, 
a similar conclusion. One of his pleas is that 
Ujjayini was the dialect area of literary Pali, 
because it (i. e., Ujjayini) had formed quite 
early a nucleus of Buddhist culture. 

Sten Konow’’ has tried to localize the 
home of Pali and Palshachi both in Ujjayini. 
However, G. A. Grierson’’ regards Paishachi 
as the local dialect of Kekaya and Eastern 
Gandhara. But, all the arguments forwarded 
by him in his self defence in a most laboured 
article, “Paishachi, Paishachas and Modern 
Paishacha”, are frail and fragile. Moreover, 
the authorities like Markandeya and 
Lakshmidhara on whom he relies arc of 
considerable late period, and hence we have 
good grounds to differ with him. I, perso¬ 
nally, do not find any consilient reasonable¬ 
ness in his explanation. 

A. C. Woolner,” and G. C. Pande' ’ too 
from amongst the present leading scholars 
take Pali to be the language of Ujjayini. 
Thus, it becomes manifest that Mahinda’s 
mission to Ceylon and his teaching through 
the then current language of Uijayini is an 
historical fact. It may also be mentioned 
that Pali, having been orginated here, led 
otheri to imitate it, leaving a room for all 
possible provisions for regional differences, 
and that on the basis of history and philology, 
Ujjayini and Ujjayini alone could be the 
home of Pali, and that too to the utter 
surprise of those who take Magadha or 
Kalinga or even Ceylon itself to be the home 
of Pali. 
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MENTAL RETARDATION & VILLAGE INDUSTRIES 

SUBHASH CHANDRA SARKER 


one of the deficiencies in the campaign for 
improving the economic life of our villages has 
been the assumption that except for the poor 
condition of the economy everything else is all 
right. The feeling is as if the village life is the 
ideal life and has to be protected. While it is 
true on the one hand that urbanization has 
brought in its trail a number of complex prob¬ 
lems, which do not lend themselves to any 
easy and readymade solution, it is equally true 
on the other hand that it was only because of 
the people’s discontent with village life that 
cities grew. Moreover it is time to shake off 
the fallacious idea that cities are a foreign — 
rather western phenomenon. One has only to 
remember the great cities like Pataliputra, 
TexiJa and Ujjain in Indian history to see the 


fallacy of the opposition to the cities on the 
ground of Indian traditionalism. It is true 
that the megalopolis of the west has to be 
avoided, but the villages in the traditional 
form also cannot be allowed to remain un¬ 
changed. In fact profound changes .-arc taking 
place in the Indian villages. The need is to 
take a conscious look at them to draw nece¬ 
ssary conclusions. 

Unfortunately too much of sclf-obscssion 
has prevented even otherwise competent and 
well-meaning persons from reaching conclu¬ 
sions which they should have reached but have 
not in fact. This lag has led to their failure 
to relate the programme for economic changes 
to a programme for broader changes bi die 
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countryside. In a sense this is an extraordi¬ 
nary development, since Gandhiji himself had 
categorically stated that in the ideal village of 
his conception, apart from economic changes, 
there should be provision for pure drinking 
water ( this was one of the stated goals of the 
third five year plan but is yet to be achieved ), 
and schools and public theatre among other 
things. To tiandhiji it was clear that for an 
all-round development of the rural society it 
was as much necessary to provide for the 
mental requirements as for the ph>sical 
requirements. Indeed the two aspects of a 
man’s CKistence are indivisible. Without the 
primary condition of physical well-being there 
cannot be cultural development ; at the same 
time without a conscious effort to improve the 
cultural outlook it is impossible to break 
through the shackle of poverty. 

Mental Retardation : 

A Dangerous Threat 

A fearful aspect of the cultural stagnation 
in the rural areas has been disclosed by a 
study conducted in Uttar Pradesh by Dr. U, B. 
Sethi, Professor of Psychiatry in the King 
George Medical College, Lucknow and Mr. S. 
G. Gupta. According to a UNI report of 
26 November from Lucknow, the study dis¬ 
closed that at least two million people were 
mentally retarded in Uttar Pradesh. This 
finding iiscif was enough to cause anxiety. 
What made it more serious was the further 
revelation that, contrary to popular belief, 
intellectual deficiency was greater in boys than 
in girls both in urban and rural areas. This is 
bound to shock the accepted view of man- 
woman relationship in which man is always 
supposed to be in possession of a superior 
mind. It would be good if this finding leads 
to a reduction in male arrogance in Indian 
society. On the other hand it certainly gives 
rise to cause for great anxiety that there is a 
greater incidence of mental retardation among 


boys than girls. So far society as a whole is 
concerned it can take no comfort from the 
fact that boys are more prone to be deficient 
than girls, or vice versa. Whether boys are 
affected or the girls the problem is the same. 
Yet perhaps in a society, like India’s where 
the vast bulk of the womenfolk is illcterate and 
is, and is bound to remain, out of the mains¬ 
tream of life the immediate impact of a 
higher incidence of mental retardation among 
the boys is bound to be more disastrous than it 
would have been if the girls were educated in 
the desired percentage and had a scope to 
take part in national life in a more .active 
manner. 

But this deficiency wa.s more prevalent in 
the rural areas than in the urban areas which 
was explained by the inferier environmental 
surroundings in the rural areas. According to 
Dr. Sethi 23.3 per thousand population of the 
State, i.c. 2.33 per cent, was mentally retarded 
and the ratio between the victims in rural and 
urban areas stood at 7 : 3 -i.e. out of every ten 
retarded persons seven were in the rural areas 
and three in the urban areas. In other words 
the problem of rural development is becoming 
more complicated everyday. Because of lack 
of economic diversification many people in the 
rural areas have become mentally retarded ; 
on the other hand mentally retarded persons 
cannot be expected to adopt necessary 
measure of economic reform and reconstruc¬ 
tion which in turn is bound to lead to a 
higher incidence of mental retardation— 
creating a vicious circle. 

This brings us face to face with the utmost 
urgency of taking up rural economic recons¬ 
truction in right earnest. Further it makes us 
alive to the fact that it would be a mistake to 
leave the problem to the rural people them¬ 
selves for solution. The greater incidence of 
mental retardation among the children 
presents a very uneasy picture of the future 
and highlights the rural society’s inability to 
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deal with the problems by itself. The people 
in villages need outside help. People in the 
urban areas must own up their obligation to 
help the people in the villages. It is also 
clear that stimultaneously with introduction of 
new skills and technology into the rural areas, 
efforts will have to be made to reform the 
minds of the rural people through acquain¬ 
tance with new skills and new motivations. It 
is interesting to note that the medical opinion 
also favours a course for diversification of 
occupation as a means to mental reformation. 
According to the report published in The 
Pioneer of Lucknow of 27th November, 
Dr. Sethi had observed that if during the first 
decade of life of a person ( i.e. when he is a 
mere chdd ), cnvironuiental conditions could 
be improved, nutritional deficiencies made up, 
and the persons are provided with proper 
opportunity for earning their livelihood, 
iiccording to family obligation, the rate of 
intellectual retardation could be effectively 
lontrolled ( The Pioneer, Lucknow, city edition, 
27 November, 1972, p, i ). 

Here is to be seen the importance of provi¬ 
sion of occupation to the villagers even in the 
traditional arts and crafts. Besides augmenting 
total production and providing gainful employ¬ 
ment, it also protects persons from mental 
letardalion. It has considerable implication 
lor formulation of policies. Those who criti¬ 


cize the efforts to strengthen the traditional 
village industries on economic grounds alone, 
would have to give a second thought to the 
matter. This is not to commend opposition 
for modernization of techniques and innova¬ 
tion of organisational forms of rural life. On 
the contrary, because it is beyond reasonable 
thinking that sufficient change could be 
brought in the rural economy without the 
introduction of technological and organiza¬ 
tional innovation. Technological advance¬ 
ment has been the hallmark of all creative and 
vigorous civilizations including the Indian 
civilization. Our present misery i.s due to our 
failure to keep pace with technological deve¬ 
lopments. There cannot be therefore, jiny 
valid opposition to the introduction of techno¬ 
logical and organizational innovations in the 
rural areas. What is suggested is that the 
critics of the village industry programme will 
have to be more patient about the programme 
than they have cared to be. The eagerness to 
condemn the effectiveness of the programme on 
the basis of immediate tangible economic 
gains will have to be curbed. I’or a program 
of mass employment, even if it may not achieve 
a spectacnlar result in terms of physical pro¬ 
duction and income, may yet be economically 
worthwhile, from tlie long range point of 
view, by preventing mental retardation being 
further accentuated. 




CULTURAL AND EDUCATIONAL RIGHTS 

NIRMALENDUBIKASH RAKSHIT 

The makers of the Indian constitution were minority in the technical sense but they are a 


confronted with an acute problem of main¬ 
taining a balance between the different 
communities of the country. A multilingual 
State hkc India has obviously, fundamental 
problems of providing safeguards for lirtguistic 
minorities in different regions. Jn absence of 
adequate safeguards, they might be neglected 
and might face cultural confrontation. In a 
democracy, (his is to be constitutionally 
averted and licncc, the makers were careful to 
insert constitutional guarantees in order to 
safeguard the language and culture of the 
minorities. This, articles 29 and 30 have been 
inserted in chapter HI of the constitution. 

"I’liese provi.sions are unique in their 
thoroughness. When provisions under Articles 
29 and 30 are considered along with other 
rights as enshrined in chapter III, it will 
become clear that the makers were very eager 
to evolve a democratic society based on 
equality and justice. These rights are in con¬ 
formity witij the right to religious freedom 
(Articles 25 to 28) and, so to speak, an exten¬ 
sion to certain specific aspects of that rights. 

Minority defined : 

One special feature ol these provisions, 
however, is that the term ‘minority* has been 
given a special connotation. As Dr. Ambedkar 
put it, “It is used not merely to indicate the 
minority in the technical sense of the v/ord, 
it is also used to cover minorities which are 
not minorities in the technical sense but which 
are none-tlic-less minorities in the cultural and 
linguistic sense. For instance, if a group of 
people come fro n .Madras and settle in West 
Bengal for certain purposes, they may not be a 


cultural and linguistic minority in West 
Bengal.” 'I'hus defined, the importance of the 
provision will be evident in view of the 
existence of not less than a dozen well- 
developed languages within the territory. 

Art. 29 (1), protects the right of a section 
of citizens to conserve their language, script 
or culture. And, under Art. 29 (2), no citizen 
shall be denied admission into any educational 
institution maintained by the State or receiv¬ 
ing aid out of the .State-funds on grounds only 
of religion, race, caste, Ijtnguage or any ol 
them. 

Interpreting the scope of Art. 2?, the 
Bombay High Court held that it embodied 
two important principles : One is the right ol 
the citizen to select any educational institution 
maintained or aided by the State ; and, 
secondly, the right of the parent to control the 
education of the child. 

In the case of Bombay Fjducational Society 
V, State of Bombay, the Supreme Court 
upheld the right of minorities to be admitted 
in public institutions. The court held, in a 
case moved from Madras High Court, that d 
a person, with specific academic qualification, 
is refused admission in a public institution only 
on grounds of religion, race, caste, language 
or any of them, then there is a clear breach of 
his fundamental rights. 

General intention and particular exception. 

It is significant that right to equality, as 
enshrined in Art 15 (1), prohibits discrimina¬ 
tion against any citizen on grounds of religion, 
race, caste, sex, place of birth or any of them 
Art 29 (2), however, prohibits discriminating 
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admission to a puldic institution, but the 
words like 'sex, and place of birth’ have been 
omitted. Thus, in Anjalce Roy’s case, Bose of 
the Calcutta High Court observed that Art 15 
(I), is of wider application than Art 29(2). 
The result is that, the judge added. Art. 15 
should be construed as controlling Art. 29 (2) 
of the Constitution. The Chief Justice, on 
appeal, observed that the constitution, thus, 
does not make sex as a forbidden ground of 
discrimination regarding admission into 
educational institutions. The supreme court, 
finally, accepted this interpretation and held 
that while Art. !5 is general, Art. 29 (2) is 
special and hence the latter Article might be 
considered to be a particular exception to the 
general intention. To make it clear, it may 
be pointed out that Art 15(3), permits the 
state for making any special provision for 
woman and children. Now, the government 
may set up an institution exclusively for the 
"iris and a male student can not seek admission 

o 

(here in terms of Art 15 (I). Here, the discri¬ 
mination on the basis of sex is permitted by 
Art 29 (2). 

Art. 30 guarantees the right of linguistic 
and religions minorities to establish and 
administer educational institutions of their 
own choice and also to receive aid from the 
state without any discrimination based upon 
religion or language. 

Art 30; is therefore, a charter of educa¬ 
tional rights. It guarantees in absolute terras 
the right of linguistic and religious minorities 
to establish their institutions with the 
guarantee of indiscriminating grant from the 
state. 

But, the right to administer an educational 
institution docs not necessarily mean the right 
to maladminister. The state may resonably 
prescribe restrictions upon the enjoyment of 
these rights in order to maintain the standard 
of education. 


It is interesting to note that the Supreme 
Court invalidated clause 3 (5) of the Kerala 
Education Bill, 1957, on the ground that it 
sought to restrict the right conferred by Art. 
30 of our constitution. Referring to this 
Article of our constitution. Das, G.j. observed 
“what the Art said and meant was that the 
religious and linguistic minority should have 
the right to establish educational institutions 
of their choice. As such, minorities would 
ordinarily desire that their children should be 
brought up properly and cfliciently and be 
eligible for higher university education, 
educational institutions of their choice would 
necessarily include institutions imparting 
general secular education also. Clause 3 (5) 
sou.ht to interfere with such rights and hence 
was void.” 

A Compromise 

Like some other aspects of the constitution, 
these rights strike a balance between 
conflicting claims. As K. Santhanam observed 
in the Constitutent Assembly, there are islands 
of linguistic minorities who required adequate 
safeguards for conserving their script, language 
and culture. But, at the same time, we 
should not interfer with the historical process 
of assimilation. So, the constitution does not 
impose a deadening uniformity though it 
expects a sense of ‘ unity of the nation” as 
expressed in the preamble. 

If Art. 30(1) is interpreted carefully, it 
would be clear that the makers have offered 
the right to every cultural and linguistic 
minority to establish institutions of its own 
choice in order that its children should be 
brought up properly and be well-acquainted 
with that particular language and culture. 
Thus, the right to establish educational institu¬ 
tions conferred on linguistic minorities, tacitly 
includes the right to bring up their children 
according to their cultural heritage and Unguis- 
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itc specialities. This cannot be denied with¬ 
out having violated the statutory provisions of 
the constitution. 

Diversities in cultural content is always 
necessary, otherwise, as Aristotle pointed out 
long ago, a .symphony will be reduced to a 
monotony. Difi'erent linguistic and cultural 
i,roups can enrich themselves by adopting 
(}ualities of others. Unity through deadening 
uniformity is worse than cultural discords. 

An irrational craze for cultural conquest 
would only result in gradual dismemberment 
C'f scmie piovinces and if this relrogade r!cp 
m cultural process remains unabated, some 
lew states may even emerge. The majority 
i.is, due to the very reason of its being in 
oajority, its obligations to the minorities, 
iven if it seeks to chain down the minorities 
;y mere intimadation and coercion, it cannot 
crpctually enslave an unwilling people. 

India has, for centuries, sent out its cultural 
vr-idcrs to preach the ideal of spiritual unity 
f mankind. It will be a paradox if her own 
•eople are plunged in a horrid combat on the 
nguistic issue. In the era when people have 
-.(ablished the UN to materialize the dream of 
iie world, some people cannot, morally, 
aufmc themselves in the prison of parochia- 
.m. 

onclusion 

Such wide recognition of cultural rights is 
i.lly unparalleled in the constitution of the 


world, but, at the same time, there are 
reasons to apprehand that these rights are 
likely to hinder the growth of national unity, a 
national language and culture. The fear, 
obviously, has its justification. But in the 
absence of these guarantees to minorities, the 
very democratic character of the constitution 
may lose its inner-strength and open the flood¬ 
gate of cultural conquest and linguistic exploi¬ 
tation. An atmosphere of doubt and crisis of 
confidence may hinder the sense of “brother¬ 
hood” which the constitution wants to foster 
among the people. Moreover, it would have 
discredited the foundation of our national 
movement in which all religious and linguistic 
minorities took part and received the assurance 
that (heir legitimate interests would be 
safeguarded. 

As, Das J., observed, in re-Kerala Educa¬ 
tion Bill, “So long as the constitution stands as 
it is and is not altered, it is we conceive, the 
duty of this court to uphold the fundamental 
rights and thereby honour the sacred obliga¬ 
tions to the minority communities who are of 
our own”. Indeed, India has, through the 
ages, sent out to the world her messages of 
of fraternity and universality. As her history 
testifies, she should, internally, maintain the 
ideal of unity in the midst of diversity. 
Otherwise, her agcold mission of realising 
the spiritual unity of ruan would be an 
empty dream. 



IMPLICATIONS OF DOLLAR DEVALUATION 

I. SA'l’YA aUNDARAM 


The recent dollar devaluation, in less than 
15 months after the previous devaluation, is 
no surprise to those who have been closely 
following international financial developments, 
especially since mid-August 1971 when Presi¬ 
dent Nixon first announced a series of cmcr- 
^ency measures. The dollar devaluation is 
the Outcome of US Government’s flexible 
approach to its balance of payments problems. 

Paradoxically enough, the United States, 
the most developed country in ihe world, is 
today a net importer while it should have 
been a net exporter. America’s balance of 
payment position was worst in the years 1968 
and 1969 when there was an adverse balance 
of payment of about 336 million dollats and 
885 million dollars respectively. In 1961, the 
exports of the United States amounted to 
■^2060 crores which rose to S4323 crores in 
1970. \s against this, the imports increased 
from Si470 crores in 1961 to S4248 crores in 
1970. In other words, during this period, while 
the exports doubled, the imports had trebled. 
The preliminary figures indicate that in 1972 
the US had a record trade deficit of S6.4 
billions as against S Millions in 1971. While 
exports rose by 13 per cent in 1973, imports 
rose more sharply by 22 per cent. 

America’s involvement in Vietnam War 
coupled with her highly expensive space pro¬ 
grammes had resulted in mounting unemploy¬ 
ment and cost of living and the falling value 
of the dollar in the intern-ational money 
market. Prior to the previous devaluation, 
the US Government had to announce certain 
unprecedented measures such as 10 per cent 
surcharge on imports and the suspension of 
' he convertibility of dollar into gold in a 


desperate bid to avoid the devaluation of the 
dollar. But, these ineamres proved ineffec¬ 
tive and the dollar had to be devalued twice 
in a period of less than 15 months. It is now 
becoming increasingly diflicilt for American 
goods to face competition in the international 
market from the West German and Japanese 
goods. \Vest German'.'i mark and Japan’s yen 
are no longer regarded as weaker than the 
US dollar. With the rising deficit in the 
balance of payments of (he United States, 
there had been a continuous accumulation of 
dollars in Central Banks of major countries 
and this led to the suspicion about dollar 
being as good as gold. 

On 15th August, 1971, America had dec¬ 
lared a policy of rcstrici.ng imports, curbing, 
foreign aid and imp ising a wagepricc freeze. 
Thereafter, the Uading tunrencics of the world 
were temporarily mipcggetl from their par 
values and it looked as if the world would 
remain on a system of floating exchange rates. 
How'ever, this international currency confusion 
ended by December 197 1 when there was a 
general agreement among the leading countries 
for a more ba.sic reform of the international 
monetary system. As per the Smithsonian 
Agreement dollar was devalued by 7.9 per 
cent (brought about through an increase in the 
US ofheial price of gold from S35 per ounce 
to S38 ). Some major currencies have appre¬ 
ciated by varying percentages and the import 
surcharge by the US was removed. The 
Japanese yen appreciated to the extent of 
16.88 pel cent, the new exchange rate being 
308 yen to the dollar as against the earlier 
rate of 360 yen. W’est (icrinan m.irk appre¬ 
ciated to the extent of 13.5 per cent. The 
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pound sterling and the French franc appre¬ 
ciated by 8.5 per cent in relation to the dollar. 

The Smithsonian Agreement, however, 
piovidcd only a temporary relief to the inter¬ 
national monetary crisis. It was thought 
that the appreciation of yen was inadequate 
and the pound was overvalued in terms of the 
new parity with the dollar. After some month 
the pound began to weaken mainly due to a 
cost push inllation, resulting in enormous out- 
llow of funds from the UK. Instead of deva¬ 
luing the pound, the British Government 
decided tu iloat it since the third week of June 
1972, to assess fully its intrinsic strength. 

With the announcement of the devaluation 
of the dollar by 10 per cent, the new dollar 
price of gold is S42.22 against the earlier price 
of S38 per ounce. Despite previous dollar 
devaluation, last year Japan had a S4 billion 

trade surplus in relation to the US.a 

situation which the US had tried to correct, 
without success, by asking Japan to revalue 
the yen and liberalise its trade policies. I'ollo- 
wing dollar devaluation the Japanese yen will 
lloal, though its upward movement will be 
controlled by the Bank of Japan. The lO per 
cent dollar devaluation has already revalued 
yen upward and the new parity had moved 
from 308 yens to 277 yens to a dollar. 

Mr. Nixon singled out Japan as the country 
which had created difficulties for the US in 
international trade. He said that rising imports 
into the US were driving American business 
out of existence and workers out of their jobs. 
It is thus realised that international monetary 
moves were no substitute for discipline in the 
domestic economy. However, it was maintai¬ 
ned by America that the lO per cent devalua¬ 
tion would bring .significant improvement in 
her trade deficit by the end of 1974 and the 
balance of payments position may reach equi¬ 
librium. 

1 he Government of India had decided that 


no change in exchange rate of rupee is called 
for, the time being. The rupee will continue 
to be linked to the British pound at the central 
exchange rate of Rs 18.9677 fixed by official 
notification on December 20, 1971, under the 
Smithsonian Agreement with a margin of 2.5 
per cent upward or downwards. However, 
sterling-dollar rates are of importance to India 
because, leaving out the rupee trade, the bulk 
of India’s international trade is in two major 
currencies, the pound and the dollar. 

The impact of the dollar devaluation on 
India’s foreign trade is likely to be insignifi¬ 
cant. India’s exports would stand to gain iu- 
view of the appreciation of the major currencies 

of the world .the Deutsche mark, the yen 

and the sterling. India had a total foreign 
exchange reserves amounting to Rs 712.99 
crorcs. Gold and special drawing rights 
( SDRs ) constituted 51.53 per cent of this, in 
Swiss and other currencies 17.22 per cent, in 
sterling 25.57 per cent, in dollar 4.80 per cent 
and miscellaneous 0.89 per cent. 

No doubt the devaluation of the dollar has 
in one stroke cased the existing monetary 
tensions, but it is doubtful whether a perma¬ 
nent solution has been achieved. It is said 
that US had devalued the dollar only after 
receiving assurances of a pledge of trade conce¬ 
ssions from its major commercial partners 
including a pledge from the Japanese to lower 
the tariff and non-tarift' barriers which adver¬ 
sely afi'ect America’s exports. In spite of these 
the US has to take up a more protectionist 
line. The efficacy of dollar devaluation in 
reducing trade deficit is questioned in the 
light of past experience after the previous 
devaluation. 

Another fear is that American consumers 
will have to pay higher prices not only for 
imported products but also for domestic pro¬ 
ducts like foodgrains and meat, if foreign coun¬ 
tries buy more of these items following dollar 
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devaluation. Since America imports one 
third of its fuel energy, it has to pay more 
now for this item. 

Some fruitful efforts have been made so far 
to reform the international monetary system. 
However, certain differences are still there. 
The US has some differences with other coun¬ 
tries in regard to automatic changes in ex¬ 
change rates by the application of some criteria 
and the imposition of controls on capital 
movements. However, all countries consider 
the SDR’s as the primary reserve asset, admit¬ 
ting a marked decline in the role of the dollar 
as a reserve currency. The non-issue of any 
fresh Special Drawing Rights in 1973 may be 
treated as an unfavourable development. 

A steep fall in the value of dollar, uncer¬ 
tainty regarding the return to a fixed par value 
of the pound sterling and the non-issue of fresh 
SDRs were all new features in the world of 
international finance. Due to uncertainty, 
speculative forces arc dominant and their 
strength can be understood from the fact that 


the unofficial dollar price of gold is as high as 
S96 an ounce. No wonder, the outflow of 
dollars in search of strong currencies like the 
mark, the yen and swiss franc continued. 

A change in dollar price of gold means a 
uniform appreciation of other currencies. But, 
it is difficult to establish a new rate for a 
strong currency like yen. Therefore, the 
Japanese authorities decided to let the yen 
float. Further appreciation of yen is certain, 
but a marked appreciation would adversely 
affect Japan’s exports. 

It is very likely that in the years to come 
the strength of the US dollar will grow, though 
very slowly. Devaluation of the dollar by 
itself does not help the US, unless it observes 
more effective fiscal, monetary and income 
restraints. The present dollar crisis is a 
temporary phenomena and it should not be 
treated as a setback to the progress towards 
the reform of the international monetary 
system. 


A PLEA FOR CODIFICATION OF PARLIAMENTARY PRIVILEGES 

SHARIFUL HASAN 


Recently a legislator—Assam’s Agriculture 
Minister Mr. U. G. Dass, in fact—is reported 
to have disallowed at a Delhi Railway Station, 
another passenger holding a valid ticket from 
occupying a seat in the compartment that he 
was himself travelling in, even though one lay 
vacant. When the passenger insisted a railway 
official was summoned and from all accounts 
a small crowed that had collected started a 


debate with the minister “on the rights of the 
people and the privileges of their represen¬ 
tatives,’’ 

Another incident had taken place in May 
1970, a member of Parliament Mr. K. M. 
Kaushik charged two Maharashtra Police 
Officers with showing him discourtesy and for 
“allegedly assaulting and abusing him’’ at 
Nagpur railway station, and the two offi cers 
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were eventually summoned before Parliannent 
who olVered ilieir apologies for '‘whatever 
happened on that day” and ihere-al'ier they 
wete reprimanded. The most serious incident 
involving a clash between the legislature and 
the judiciary took place in March 19^)4 where 
the U. P. Assembly ordered that the two 
iudees j’ !!:• Mlahaljad High Court be arres¬ 
ted because they released on bail Mr. Keshav 
Singh who was senlcrtced for contempt r.f the 
House, but tlv' cladi was timely averted by 
the President who referred (he matter exerci¬ 
sing his power u/Art 143, to the Supreme 
Court for its advisory opinion, fo high-light 
the problem that we have been facing for a 
long time ; if it goes on as it is, then the 
problem will always be with us. 

The sole purpose o' pariiarnentary privilege 
i.s to enable parliament to discharge its func¬ 
tions properly and cTectively. 'J'hcy are 
essential for the Performance of the high 
multifarious functions which the legislature is 
called upon to perform. They are necessary 
means for the fulfilment of these functions. 
They are enjoyed by individual members 
because the House can not perform its func¬ 
tions without unimpeded use of the services of 
its members ; and each House guarantees the 
privileges for the protection of its members and 
the vindication of its own authority and 
dignity. There have been various cases invol¬ 
ving th(; breaches of privileges. For example 
G. K. Reddy case in Vj54 the Supreme Court 
on writ of Habeas corpus ordered the release 
of Shri llorni D. Mistry on the ground that on 
having been brought in the custody of the 
police for appearance before the U. P. legis¬ 
lative Assembly he had been in custody beyond 
twenty four hours without the authority of a 
Magistrate. There upon the Supreme Court 


unanimously held that “the arrest was a clear 
breach of the provisions of Art. 2 i (2) of the 
constitution indicating thereby that Art. 194 
w'as subject to part HI of the constitution.” 

The Supreme Court reaffirmed this ruling 
in the Blitz case. The Allahabad High Court, 
speaking through Mr. Sapru J., had held in 
1954 that “any person arrested, whatever be 
the nature of that arrest and whichever be the. 
authority on which he has been arrested, must 
not be confined in custody beyond the period 
indicated in Art. Zl (2) without the authority 
of a magistrate.” 

The Madhya Bharat High Court had held 
in 1952 that “if a power or privilege claimed 
by the legislature is clearly repugnant to the 
constitution, then, notwitlcstanding the fact 
that it is something which the House ol 
Commons enjoyed at the commencement of 
the constitution, it must be denied to the 
legislatures. 

I’he Madras High Court too held in 1952 
that “Ai tides of th - constitution can not be 
held to be repugnant to Part IH of the 
constitution. 

In view of the above condicting decisions 
the Supreme Court made a departure in 
Sharma v. Sinha in 1959 and opined that the 
principle of harmonious construction must be 
adopted, and so construed, that the provisions 
of Art. 19 (1^ (a), which are general, must 
yield to Art. 194 (i) and the latter part of its 
clause (3) which are special. 

The Supreme Court further affirmed this 
rule of harmonious construction in Prem Chand 
case in 1963 wherein the court said that “if 
there is a conflict between the rights claimed 
under the latter part of Art. 194 (3) and the 
fundamental rights of citizens under Art. 19, 
Continued on page 464 
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THE PARADOX GANDHIJI WAS 

S. T. KALLAPUR & V. T. PATIL 


The would docs not appear to have seen 
a greater paradox than Gandhiji. lie was 
not a political thinker in the true sense of the 
term, but there are few political scientists 
who do not denounce or admire him. He is 
regarded as a revolutionary by some and 
criticised as a reactionary by others, He is 
dismissed as a political dreamer by his critics, 
while he is applauded as a practical idealist 
by his admirers. He was violently in love 
with non-violence. He claimed he was the 
servant of all, but aimed to become master 
of himself. He owned nothing but he had 
all. His strength lay in fasting, and he was 
strongest when he was behind bars. He 
conquered his enemies by loving them. He 
was a naked fakir, as Winston Churchill 
called him, but he could have put an emperor 
into his pocket and nobody would have 
noticed the dilTcrence. He was devoutly 
religious but founded a secular nation. He 
wanted the people of India to be free politi¬ 
cally so that the people of the world could 
be free spiritually. He could see an element 
of the ultimate in the ephemeral, of the 
universal in the local and the particular. 

Gandhiji’s active participation in Indian 
politics began only after he was fifty years old. 
He came to it with his legal education in 
England and political experience in South 
Africa ; his theory of Sarvodaya was borrowed 
from John Ruskin and of Civil Disobedience 
from William Thoreau ; he was influenced 
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by writers as diverse as Tolstoy, Tulsidas and 
Edward Maitland ; the Bible, the Upanishads 
and the Gita were his favourite reading ; but 
he was nothing if he was not himself. His 
sincerity in what he believed and wrote, in 
what he preached and practised was always 
above doubt 

His Western training had made Gandhiji 
only more Indian. The Christian concept 
of redemption from the consequences of sin 
through Christ made Gandhiji seek redemp¬ 
tion from sin itself; like the Westerners he 
was completely involved in what he did but 
like an Easterner philosopher he was as com¬ 
pletely non-altached ; large-scale industries 
and their evils convinced him that the solu¬ 
tion to industrial evils lay in small-scale 
industries ; the materialism of the West 
turned his mind towards spiritual values ; 
the ends-justify-the means of expedient 
approach to problems only made him assert 
that the means are as important as the ends ; 
violence which is a distinguishing mark of the 
Western life turned him towards non-violence. 

Non violence is the very central tenet of 
Gandhiji’s philosophy and way of life. It is 
of such basic importance that he felt 
entitled to amend the meaning of the Gita 
to make it conform to his principfc of non¬ 
violence. In his introduction to his iransla- 
tian of, and commentary on, the Gita, he 
wrote that even if it be granted that accor¬ 
ding to the letter of the Gita it was possible 
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r to say that warfare was consistent with renun- 
'' ciation of fruit, but after forty years* unre¬ 
mitting endeavour fully to enforce the 
teaching of the Gita in his life, he has, in all 
humility, felt that perfect renunciation was 
impossible without perfect observance of 
ahimsa ( non-violence ) in every shape and 
form. Non-violence is not the weapon of 
the weak but of the strong. He declared with 
all the strength at his command. '‘I do be¬ 
lieve that where there is only a choice 
between cowardice and violence, I would 
advise violence. I would rather have India 
resort to arms in order to defend her honour 
than that she should in a cowardly manner 
become or remain a helpless victim to her 
own dishonour. Rut I believe that non¬ 
violence is infinitely superior to violence, 

forgiveness more manly than punishment. 

The religion of non-violence is not meant 
merely for the rishis and saints. It is meant 
for the common people as well. Non-violence 
is the law of our species as violence is the Uw 
of the brute. The spirit lies dormant in the 
brute, and he knows no law but that of 
physical might. The dignity of men requires 
obedience to a higher law—to the strength 
of the spirit,*’* Gandhi ji’s non-violence is a 
creed of personal ethics as well as a technique 
for the prevention of conflict between races, 
countries and communities, (iandhiji implies 
that truth in this world cannot be discovered 
except through non-violence, that injury and 
deliberate attempt at coercion have no place 
in any walk of life and that if the ends have 
to be pure, the means have to be necessarily 
so. 

Now means and end relationship is a 
basic problem in political philosophy. 
Gandhiji seems to have been the only politi¬ 
cian who refuses to recognise a dichotomy 
between ends and means. His keen sense 
of moral perception and predilection towards 
the spiritual made him concerned sole ly with 


the means, and consider the ends to be of 
secondary importance only. He had declared 
that it was enough to know the means. 
Means and ends were convertible terms in 
his philosophy of life. Men can have control 
over the means but not over the end. Accor¬ 
ding to Gandhiji, our progress towards the 
goal would be in exact proportion to the 
purity of our means. He held that the cause 
one espoused had to be just and clear as well 
as the means. Look after the means, he was 
never tired of repeating, and the end will 
take care of itself. Further, impure means 
must result in an impure end and hence truth 
cannot be secured through unjust means, or 
liberty through oppressive acts, or socialism 
through coercion, or enduring peace through 
war. This implies the rejection of war, 
espionage and crooked diplomacy even if 
they are adopted for the so-called noble ends 
of defending one’s country, religion or 
humanity. 

Non-violence as a means and as an end 
has appeared to several historians as naive. 
R. C. Majumdar, the historian, comments, 
“If we delineate the political life of Gandhi 
with strict adherence to truth, it will, I be¬ 
lieve, be patent to all that Gandhi was lacking 
in political wisdom and political strategy.”*^ 
Mr. Majumdar odviously gives no weight to 
(iandhiji’s statement that he would cease to 
be proud of India if she won her independence 
through violence. Nehru too, did not some¬ 
times see eye to eye with Gandhiji. He 
writes, “Gandhiji is always thinking in terms 
of personal salvation and of sin, while most 
of us have society’s welfare uppermost in our 
minds.’This looks as though Nehru’s idea 
is that the welfare of society as a whole has 
nothing to do with its units which are indivi¬ 
duals. It would imply that society as a 
whole can be happy and comfortable if every 
individual has enough to cat and to spare 
even if he has no character. Tnc dilFereaces 
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arc basic. Gandhiji gave importance to moral 
and spiritual values, while many others were 
interested in political freedom and material 
welfare alone. That does not mean that 
Gandhiji did not care for the physical well¬ 
being of men. For him, there was no such 
thing as physical well-being withoxit moral 
and spiritual well-being. 

The principle of non-violence coupled with 
his theory of the means being as important 
as the end led Gandhiji inevitably to liis creed 
of Satyagraha. The term satyagraha is formed 
of two Sanskrit words, satya, meaning truth 
and ograha, meaning firmness. In South 
Africa he had used the phrase ‘passive resis¬ 
tance’ but gave it up because he found that it 
was too narrowly construed by the I'iuropeans, 
that it was supposed to be a weapon of the 
weak, that it could be < haracterized by hatred 
and that it could finally manifest itself as 
violence. His conception of the word has to 
be understood cleariy if his actions—a souice 
of annoyance to the Government ahvays and 
a puzzle to his friends sometimes—are to have 
any significance for us. As he (crtiiinly had 
no intention of annoying the Governmnnt or 
puzzling his friends but wanted to carry 
everybody with him, he explained his theory 
again and again : “Satyagraha and its off¬ 
shoots, non-cooperation and civil resistance, 
arc nothing but new names for the law of 
suffering.Non-violence in its dynamic con¬ 

dition means conscious suffering. It does 
not mean meek submission to the will of the 
evil-doer, but it means the putting of one’s 
whole soul against the will of the tyrant. 
Working under this law of our being, it is 
possible for a single individual to defy the 
whole might of an unjust empire to save his 
honour, his religion, his soul, and lay the 
foundation for that empire’s fall or its regene¬ 
ration.”^ ‘^Satyagraha is essentially a weapon 
of the truthful.’’^’ “The end of a satyagraha 


campaign can be described as worthy only , 
when it leaves the satyagrahis stronger and 
more spirited than they are in the beginning.”*’ ! 
‘‘I have no doubt that the British Government 
is a powerful government, but I have no doubt 
that satyagraha is a sovereign remedy.”^ 

The statements (juoted above clarify 
several things. Satyagraha is non-violent but 
not inactive ; it is passive but resists positively ; 
it implies readiness to suffer but only for a ■ 
cause one holds to be just and right. No 
wonder satyagraha proved to be a sovereign 
remedy for the supreme evil of the exploitation 
of a mass of humanity by a conquering race. 
There are critics who declare that non-violent 
satyagraha had nothing to do with the achieve¬ 
ment of freedom. There arc others who go 
further and declare that but for Gandhiji 
and his non-violence, independence would 
have been achieved much earlier. Both these 
types of critics tend to forget some important 
things. First, terrorist activities alone could 
never have achieved freedom, for, the British 
Government would have easily suppressed 
them. The number of active terrorists could 
not, and would not, have been large since 
terrorist activities have not been popular in 
India at any time ; second, the terrorists 
would not have won the sympathy of the 
world outside, as Gandhiji’s non-violent move¬ 
ment did ; third, even if the terrorists were 
to succeed, they would have required at least 
the moral backing of the masses who, before 
Gandhiji, had no sense of national conscious¬ 
ness at all, fourth, even a non-violent move¬ 
ment of four hundred millions, dumb and 
h If-starved though they were, is a more 
frightening spectacle to the oppressor than a 
few thousand terrorists. During the movement 
of the early thirties these were no less than 
sixty thousand political prisoners. Some esti¬ 
mates were nearer a hundred thousand. Which 
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government could ever hope to keep for long 
such a large number behind the bars 

India became independent, non violent 
action has been adopted by some of the 
Negroes in America ; and the method of 
satyagraha, sometimes in modified form, has 
spread to other countries—all this is achieve¬ 
ment indeed, for Gandhiji had lifted the con¬ 
cept of political struggle from the physical to 
the moral and spiritual plane. 

Further Gandhiji preached, practised and 
proved that religion, society and politics were 
an integrated field of activity with mor-.! 
supremacy as the only law. As an individual 
he started regrowing his sacred tuft of hair 
(though he had removed his sacred thread) ; 
as a member of society, he got abolished all 
social discriminations against Harijans ; as a 
political leader, he wanted unity among 
Hindus, Muslims, Christians, Sikhs and others. 
Holding that “there is no other God than 
J ruth,”'' and that “those who say that reli¬ 
gion has nothing to do with politics do not 
tuow what religion means.”*" It is no 
wonder that he was misunderstood by friend 
nid foe alike. He was more often maligned 
.ban understood. The British imperialists 
denounced iiim as a rebel. Hindus criticised 
iiun for being pro-Muslim, and Muslims for 
ois being a Hindu. Orthodox Brahmins did 
• >»t like his emancipating the Harijans, and 
1 trijans did not like him for his accepting 

■ le varna system (though he changed his views 
i)inpletely later). The leftists considered him 
t rightist, and the rightists thought him wrong. 
.)al he was always what he was—himself and 
onsistcnl. His critics judge him by pre- 
onccived notions of what a Hindu, Muslim, 
>iftist, saint or politician should be. And 
icrc was a man too big to be pigeon-holed 

■ )to any ready-made category. His life is all 
r s piece. Whatever the problem—personal, 
icial or politicitl—his solution had as its 


central factors truth and non-violence. The 
advice he gave to the participants in a 
satyagraha movement and to the strikers at an 
Ahmedabad mill are enlightening. He instruc¬ 
ted the satyagrahls : 

“If you are arrested, go to prison quietly. 

If assaulted, bear it cheerfully 

If shot, die peacefully.” 

He told the strikers : 

“(a) Never resort to violence, 

(b) never to molest blacklegs, 

(c) never to depend upon alms, and 

(d) to remain firm, no matter how 
long the strike continued and to 
earn bread, during the strike, by 
any other honest labour.”*' 

If he advised the mill-labourers to be 
truthful, understanding and non-violent, he 
devolved upon the mill-owners and other 
industrialists the equally honest and tlie more 
onerous burden of holding all property in 
trust for the public. To the eternal conflict 
between the employers and the employees and 
the haves and the have-nots, he found a solu¬ 
tion characteristically (iandhian. The trust 
is to be a voluntary one and the obligation 
spiritual. The millionaire’s wealth should go 
to the community, not to his son who would 
only lose morally by inheriting material riches. 
Nehru himself, Oandhiji’s spiritual heir, did 
not agree with this theory. He writes, 
“Whenever I had occasion to discuss this with 
Gandhiji, he would lay stress on the rich 
treating their riches as a trust for the people ; 
it was a viewpoint of considerable antiquity, 
and one comes across it frequently in India 
as well as mediaeval Europe. I confess that 
I have always been wholly unable to under¬ 
stand how any person can reasonably expect 
this to liappen, or to imagine tiiat therein lies 
the solution of the social problem.”*** Noi 
has the theory won the support of economists 
and politicians in general. The social .scion* 
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lists who disagree with Gandhiji’s views in 
(his matter are probably right considering the 
essentially selfish motives of human beings, and 
Gandhiji’s is no easy solution to a problem 
which is anything but easy. Gandhiji was 
appealing to men, not as they arc but as they 
should be, and his solution would be practical 
and successful only if a morally superior 
Jiurnan race could come into existence. Here, 
too, Gandhiji’s views are not inconsistent with 
his philosophy of life in all its aspects. 

Gandhiji’s over-all philosophy of life had 
as its aim sarvodaya, the welfare of all. Ky 
‘all” is not meant the mass as a wliole but 
. very individual as a unit in the mass. As 
Louis Fischer explains, “Mahatma Gandhi 
loved not mankind in the abstract but men, 
\\omen, and children and he hoped to help 
ilicin as specific individuals and groups of 
iadiviiluals.”''^ In fact, the individual is the 
lia-is of Gatulhian thought. The individual 
at once a means and an end in himself, 
lie is a means to the rcali/ation of the highest, 
hnding its expression in the social good or 
'irogrc.ss of all, which amounts to sarvodaya. 

I U- approached the issue of social development 
i'j.iically from the point of the individual. 
!o him, the moral regeneration and spiritual 
, owth of the individual is tlie be-all and 
pod-all of all economic, social and political 
ihinking and practice. He feared indnstriali- 
/.ation primarily because it might thiow people 
out of work that is why he preferred the 
sinmiing-wheel to textile mills. The sjnnning- 
whcel and cottage industries may look like an 
.uijichronism in the twentieth century, but 
ihey are consistent with Gandhiji’s aim of 
aljolishing mass backwardness and providing 
economic employment to millions. It was to 
•Void unhealthy competition that he went 
•o the extent of supporting at one time the 
‘^gc-old system of varnashram. 

Since Gandhiji was a fervent defender of 


individualism, he advocated for all equality 
of status on a social level and de-centralization 
of political power through village panchayats. 
He was opposed to coercion, too, at any level 
and for any purpose. In this respect he was 
utterly against totalitarian systems which 
subordinate individuals in the name of higher 
interests of the state. 

From what has been said above it should 
be clear that Gandhiji’s preachings, theory 
and practice alike, have a consistency in spite 
of apparently paradoxical elements, which 
have been pointed out in the opening para¬ 
graphs of this essay. Yet there are a few 
inconsistencies in what he said and did at 
different times. For example, he had suppor¬ 
ted the varna system in 1925 on the ground 
that its object vas to prevent competition, 
class struggle and class war. Later he rejected 
the varno system and advocated the trusteeship 
theory. Again, back in 1921 he had opposed 
inter-caste marriages, but by 1932 he refused 
to attend a wedding unless it was an intercaste 
marriage. By 1946 he was insisting that no 
marriage could take place at Sevagrara 
Ashram unless one of the parties was a Hari- 
jan. There was a time, again, when Gandhiji 
had supported the British in their wars —in 
the Boer War and the Zulu rebellion he 
worked in the Ambulance units, and in the 
World War I he even helped the British Array 
to recruit in town and country. But he oppo¬ 
sed India’s participation in World War H. 
Louis Fischer asked (iandhiji about this. 
‘‘In 1942, I asked (iandlu about his prowar 
attitude during the First World War. T had 
just returned from South Africa,’ he explained 
‘I hadn’t yet found my feet. I was not sure 
of my ground.’ Since he was compromising 
his nationalism to stay within the empire, his 
compulsive honesty forced him to compro¬ 
mise his pacifism and recruit for the British 
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Army. Realism triumphed over religion, said and did in a life spread over many year 
Politics diluted his pacifism.”*^ full of meaningful and significant action- 


When he called off the civil disobedience 
campaign in 1922 after the Chauri Chaura 
incident, even his followers criticised him, 
but he stood firm. He did not want freedom 
through violence. “Let the opponent glory 
in our humiliation or so-called defeat,’ he 
cried. ‘It is better to be charged with cowar¬ 
dice and weakness than to be guilty of denial 
of our oath and to sin against God. It is a 
million times better to appear untrue before 
the world than to be untrue to ourselves.’*''' 

Again, he had opposed partition of India. 
He had declared that the partition could take 
pface only over his dead body. But he had 
to accept the “inevitable” though it almost 
broke his heart.*'’ Ultimately he lost his life 
trying to create a sense of bretherhood 
between the Hindus and Muslims. Gandhiji 
always did what he thought was right, not 
what he thought was expedient. “My aim,’ 
he once wrote, ‘is not to be consistent with 
my previous statement on a given question, 
but to be consistent with the truth as it may 
present itself to me at a given moment. The 
result is that I have grown from truth to 

truth.This explains why some of his 

statements and actions appeared to be incon¬ 
sistent. But “in him word, creed and deed 
were one ; he was integrated. That is the 
meaning of integrity.”** In other words, 
consistency in thought, word and action was 
part and parcel of Gandhiji’s life. These 
three attributes of his make-up, gave him a 
well-integrated personality. In sum, this 
paper has argued that the inconsistent elements 
in Gandhiji’s thinking are only apparent and 
not real. Further, an analysis of his utteran¬ 
ces and writings bring out clearly the under¬ 
lying consistency and harmony in all that he 
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THE INCENSE TRAIL 

U. S. GOSVVAMI 


Hut for the discovery of petroleum during 
t!>c first half of the present century, the 
Arabian peninsula strewn with sun burnt 
stones and sand dunes would have remained 
in the same economic doldrums as it had 
'I'tnained during the 'last two thousand years, 
llie Arabian Sub-continent do have small 
Datrhes of green and a few precious drops 
fertility sprinkled sparingly among its dry 
A'adis and sandy plateaux, but the major 
tortion of the land has nothing except shif- 
ing sand dunes, parched valleys and sun¬ 
burnt rocks. 

Yet the southern portion of this uninvi- 
bug landscape had begun to cradle an 


advanced culture some three thousand years 
ago. In fact, as early as 2,000 B.C. the 
Egyptians had begun to take interest in 
Southern Arabia (comprising the present 
day Republics of South Ycinan and North 
Yeman) because of a certain kind of tree 
whose hardened oozings were much in demand 
in Rgypl for their gods and for the mumifi- 
cation purposes. But then this tree which 
gave precious incense to the outer world grew 
only in a small area of Southern Arabia. It 
was the trade route that developed with a 
view to transport incense to western as well 
as northern lands, that ultimately changed 
the face of Southern Arabia. In our own 
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times the Arabian peninsula has shot into 
prominence because of its oil deposits which 
are so essential for the smooth going of the 
modern civilisation. Similarly, in the bygone 
ages it was incense or rather frankincense 
(real incense) which made the area important 
for the various advanced civilisations of 
those days. 

liven in the present day world much 
incense and perfumes are consumed, but the 
bulk of that is today produced synthetically. In 
those days it were the natural sources that 
provided the material for creating sweet 
odours. A number of natural products were 
used as incense in the ancient world, but the 
most valued one was the hardened oozings 
of the frankincense tree that grew maiidy in 
Dhofar, a small area in Southern Arabia (now 
a province of the Sultanate of Muscat and 
Oman) and in the south eastern tip of Africa. 
Frankincense was considered sacred and was 
much in demand for use in the religious rites. 
In a way, all the religions whether of today 
or yesterday, demand sweet odours for the 
performance of their religious rites. Hut the 
ancient gods were more demanding in this 
respect. 

I'.gyptiaus had been making trips as early 
as 2,000 H.C. for securing incense. Ratnescs 
III, the Egyptian Pharaoh of the 12lh Century 
B.C. had a special building for storing 
incense for the worship of the Egyptian god 
Aman. A millennium before the birth of 
Christ the Jews had a holy chamber in their 
Jerusalem temple, where incense was kept 
under guard. Some 25,000 kilogrammes of 
frankincense was consumed each year to keep 
the Babylonian god enveloped in sweet incense 
vapours. At the close of the 6th Century 
B.C. Emperor Darius of Persia was receiving 
over thirty tons of frankincense per year as 
a tribute from the Arabs. The Greek and 
Roman gods were also equally fond of plea¬ 


sant odours of incense. Again, weddings as 
well as funeral rites and other celebrations 
required incense ; and incense burning was 
a daily routine with many households as one 
comes across in so many homes of today. 

A trade route had, actually, begun to take 
shape some four thousand years ago to carry 
the precious oozings of the frankincense tree 
from Southern Arabia to the Mediterranean 
littoral, whence it found its way to various 
centres of consumption. In anotlier thousand 
years the Incense Trail which stretched foi 
some seven hundred miles acrosss the base of 
Southern Arabia and then turning northward 
parallel to the western coast of the Peninsula 
ran lor over one thousand miles to the shores 
of the Mediterranean, had evolved into an 
international highway which bridged Eas' 
and West. 

In fact. Southern Arabia acted as a 
middleman between the civilisations of the 
East and those of the West. They maintaineii 
a virtual monopoly over the East-West trade 
for more than a thousand years till the openiiiir 
centuries of the Christian era. They weu- 
aware of their stakes and strived hard to keep 
this monopoly intact. Traders from Indi.i 
were never allowed to enter the Red Sea and 
were obliged to barter away their goods 
the Arabian ports of the Arabian Sea or in 
the Arab controlled regions of East Africa 
Egyptian ships could sail in the Red Sea bu' 
every effort was made to sec that they ma\ 
not wander away into the Indian Ocean 
The middleman was very shrewd and kep 
the producers and consumers apart as far a: 
he could. 

During the millennium before the biiil 
of Christ, the camel caravan on the Incens* 
Trail were carrying a variety of goods 
Camel loads of cinnamon and pepper frou 
India, pearls from the Persian Gulf, silks 
ointments and dyes from China were (indinj 
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their way to the cities of the West and the 
Mediterranean gold, metalwork and leather 
was carried to Arabian sea ports for their 
transhipment to India and Cliina. African 
slaves, ivory, ostrich feathers and monkeys 
were some other products required both by 
East and West. But all along this period it 
was incense from Dhofar and East Africa and 
spices from the Orient which accounted for 
the major portion of the highway trade. And 
so, the road paved with the Arabian sand and 
rubble came to be known as the Incense Trail 
or the Spice Route. 

In the terrain of the Arabian Peninsula, 
the Imense I'rail provided the only route 
that could be followed by the ancients from 
the Arabian Sea to the Mediterranean. To 
the right of the Trail lies the desert of Rub- 
al-Khali (The Empty Qjiiartcr) which for 
hundreds of miles is nothing but an absolute 
desiccation. To the left extentls a short 
barren plateau which precipitously plunges 
into the Red -Sea. On the route the Incense 
Trail followed lay a number of fertile spots 
which are so rare in the burning sands of 
Arabia. These spots provided water and food 
to the traders and camels. Great cities deve¬ 
loped around these spots which grew rich on 
the tolls they exacted from the traders for 
allowing their camel caravans to proceed 
further through sand and rubble. 

T'or centuries together trains of camels 
traversed the Trail which won for the area 
not only international recognition, but also 
gave birth to skirmishes and strifes. Various 
people tried to wrest the control of the road 
as well as of the frankincense country situated 
in the eastern corner of Southern Arabia. 
At least five kingdoms are known to have 
held sway in the area in a thousand years till 
the second century A.D. ; and almost all of 
them developed a high degree of civilisation 
within their portals. Their capital cities 


sss 

became thriving and rich human settlements. 
Marib, the Capital of the earliest kingdom 
of Saba (or Sheba) is known to have magni¬ 
ficent temples and palaces as early as 8th 
century B.G. The (.)ucen of Sheba who 
according to the Bible went to Jerusalem to 
meet King Soloman in the 10th Century B.C. 
is said to be the ruler of Saba. Some 2,500 
years ago the Sabaens had built a huge dam 
which stood for a thousand years and made 
the area a veritable granary. The ruins of 
Marib, lying some sixty miles east of the 
Capital of the Yeman Arab Republic (North 
Yemen,) Sana, inspires awe and admiration 
in the heart of the onlooker. Out of corruga¬ 
ted sand dunes and rubble peep out majestic 
columns and exquisite statues chiselled by man 
some three millennia ago. Hadhra- 

maut, and Ausan were the other king¬ 

doms that nourished in the parched wadis 
of Southern Arabia. 

It were the peculiar circumstances that 
made hundreds of miles of barren wastes to 
hold reins of an exceedingly profitable world 
trade and thus to support a number of wealthy 
cities in the wilderness. The Southern Arabia 
was conscious of the fragility of the key to 
their prosperity and was always at akimbo to 
see that the civilisations of East and West did 
not discover a sea route through the Red Sea. 
But till how long they could forestall the 
inarch of history ? By the time the world 
approached the threshold of the Christian era 
the ancient civilisations so fond of frankin¬ 
cense had decayed ; and with the spread of 
Christianity the use of incense in religious 
ceremonies in the West further decreased. 
Although, in the v/ake of the incense trade 
Southern Arabia had evolved a route which 
carried varied world trade and the area could 
still, even after the decline of incense trade, 
hold on its own. But by that time a Greek 
sailor named Hippalus had discovered a way 
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to by-pass Southern Arabia and its tax-levying 
cities. 

For thousands of years variations in the 
seasonal monsoons in the Indian Ocean had 
remained an oriental secret. In the first 
century b.d. Hippalus dicovered that in the 
Indian Ocean the monsoon winds blow cast 
towards India in the summer and west towards 
Africa in the winter. This discovery sounded 
a death knell for the prosperity of the cities 
on the Incense Trail. Soon the ! ' oman ships 
were making full use of the waterway of the 
Indian Ocean through the watei alley of the 
Red Sea. Transhipment of goods through 
water entailed mueh less cost and trouble as 
compared to the camel caravans on the land. 
The new route soon replaced the Incense 
Trail. The world trade and traflic got trans¬ 
ferred to sea and the Southern Arabia was 
by-passed thereafter. Such religious commu¬ 
nities had already cea.scd to exist which could 
pay falmlous price for frankincense, the only 


native product which could be exported. So, 
the centres of civilisation in the barren wastes 
of Souther n Arabia withered and ultimately 
lost their identity in the deep sand. 

For over a millennium, the land prospered 
beyond belief and won from the ancient 
Romans its classical name of Arabia Felix 
(Happy Arabia.) Then the prop on which 
it stood was withdrawn abruptly and the 
whole edifice came tumbling down. Marib, 
Shabwa, (.^arnaw and Timna were some of 
the magnificent cities on the Trail which also 
served as Capital cities of various kingdoim 
that blossomed in the sandy wastes of the land. 
These cities with their rich cultures lay hidden 
in their .sandy graves for some two millennia 
before some worthwhile efforts were made 
to ‘unsand’ them in the first decade of the 
second half of the present century. But still 
much excavation work is required to be done 
in the region to fill up many a detail of import 
in the story of Southern .Xrabia. 





LAW . A FACET OF POWER 

K, C. JOSHI 


Law is a iacet of power which is imposed 
by an individual or group of individuals upon 
a large number of individuals or a community. 
This individual or group of individuals called 
the ruler or ruling class acquires power one 
way or the other, and then always tries to 
maintain it. Law, therefore, is a game of 
power. The theory that law is a body of rules 
or a mooring of behaviourial norms to regulate 
the conduct of man in society is not contradic¬ 
tory to the above definition. Man is a social 
creature and always lives in society. Leadership 
is, however, not a common thing though 
human society needs and thrives under leader¬ 
ship. Leadership is rare in human beings and 
majority of individuals always want a leader. 
The progressive development of human society 
has been due to leadership control. The 
determinative factor of leadership is power. In 
primitive societies leadership was largely 
confined to tribal groups and direct trial of 
individuals, power was determined by resort to 
force. The victor was the ruler of the group. 
In this way every individual member of the 
group accepted the leaderahip of the victor, 
the powerful man. Why the other members 
accepted the leadership was mainly based on two 
factors. One, the lack of ability for leadership 
in all-a phenomenon still prevailing in human 
society. Two, the sense of security oi each 
member of the group by submission to the 
leader. This aspect has been accepted and 
explained nicely in the so called social contract 
theory of Russcau, Hobbes and Locke, The 
incapacity for leadership and easy going 
attitude of humans in general encouraged the 
leader to rule the group. However, the ruler 
being a part of the same society made rules 


which largely protected the common conveni¬ 
ence of the group as a whole. These rules, no 
doubt, were by and large to regulate the life of 
the group and consented to by all members of 
the group. It was always proper and better to 
impose these through the leader for these then 
could be faithfully observed and in case of need 
enforced by the leader.' Thus, the leader of 
the group became ruler and the rules became 
his commands. This in Austinian view is law 
as the command of the ruler (which he calls 
sovereign) backed by sanction. One may 
object to the view for it ignores customary law 
which no doubt is not the command of the 
sovereign. Custom is the result of convenience. 
Why the people or society follow custom is not 
because of anything else but for finding the 
habit or course convenient and suitable. Yet 
one should not forget that custom also needs 
enforcement. Breach of custom requires 
enforcement and again power comes into play. 
Custom as law is also, thus, an ingredient of 
power. The same will be the case with laws as 
an instrument of social change—social 
engineering. No change is automatic and 
without the backing of power. 

The development of law as a facet of power 
has been vivid and interesting. The transfor¬ 
mation r>f tribal man from the nomadic to the 
modern citizen type has witnessed very many 
changes in the application of power. One man 
rule—the monarchy, now moves to group rul^^ 
of democracy. One man power being negligi¬ 
ble in physical size, the illusive but attractive 
gymnastic of concepts like sovereignty have 
played a very important role in the power 
battle. The game of power is played through 
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a process called politics. Different bewilder¬ 
ing arguments such as sovereignty of the people 
rule of the masses and rule of law have enabled 
leaders to retain power. Military rule, 
dictatorship, communist system or capitalistic 
society, socialist pattern and alike are different 
names of power utilisation. This power is 
exercised upon the masses through different 
instruments, the most important being law. 
The speciality of power is its use on others. 
Law in ultimate analysis is therefore 
application of power. T.aw is obeyed by people 
not only because of convenience or the so 
called imperative need of law ; but it is obeyed 
largely on account of interdependence of men, 
the ultimate dependence being centred in one 
man or group of men considered to be the 
store house of power. All men by nature are 
not and cannot be leaders and rulers. No 
doubt in the long process of power politics 
various other factors have emerged which 
allude to collective forces. Lor instance the 
the great advocate of the rule of law A. V. 
Dicey said that England is controlled by rule 
of law and not by men. This concept did not 
mean or does not mean anything more than 
one aspect of power. It simply means that 
England is governed by a power called law. 
This power is exercised by individuals who are 
leaders or rulers. The problem of retaining 
and exercising power became complex and 
complex was also the technique of exercising 
it. Government, is, therefore, another 
instrument of the leaders or rulers. The other 
fallacy of Dicey’s rule of law is that it also 
denotes equality of the ruler before the law 
which is seen in the celebrated maxim, now 
modified to some extent, that the ‘King can do 
no wrong’. This has two explanations. One, the 
King, that is the leader ruler, is not immune 
and is answerable for his wrongs. Second, 
\.ing is not capable of doing any wrong. The 
ormer explanation is not tenable unless 


another power superior to the King exists. 
The second explanation came to be accepted 
and many justifications were advanced in 
defence. King is the fountain of justice, 
repository of faith and all law derives authority 
from him. The theory of natural law was 
discarded because King once in power was not 
willing to yield to any other repository of 
power. The same falacy perpetuates in 
modern power politics with variations. 
Sovereign’s immunity in many countries is a 
vestige of the old theory ^of King can do no 
wrong. It means that the leader ruler is not 
like the ruled and the law as a facet of power 
cannot eqtiate him with the ruled. 

The thesis is that law is an instrument in 
the hands of leader rulers to impose conditions 
on others through exercise of power. The 
proof of their power interest is evident from 
the history of the past and the history that is 
in the making. Take any democratic parlia¬ 
mentary system. The group of leader-rulers 
adopt methods to gain power. They ask the 
clcctrorate to give them power on the basis of 
their ‘manifestos'—an in»trumcnt of power- 
politics. The policy is then enforced upon 
others through another instrument—legislation. 
Law is policy made by group-rulers in power 
which is enforced by various ways all ultima¬ 
tely depending on force or power. Banks arc 
nationalised. Coal mines arc nationalized and 
grain trade is acquired by State. Who wanted 
it and who asked for it ? The people—the 
ultimate keeper of the power that is 
sovereignty. Nay, in fact the few leader- 
rulers who are in power. People are sovereign 
in illusion—a mirage of imagination always. 
What is the answer to the existence of certain 
inalienable universal rights of man ? The 
history of the Bill of Rights has wide gaps. 
Whether in England or France, United States 
or United Nations, no one can deny that 
power or force is behind these rights. These 
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rights remain mere declarations where power 
does not back them. That law is a facet of 
power is seen from the fact that violations of 
law aimed at displacing the ruler-leaders is 
checked promptly and immediately. Any 
attempt to overthrow the power-keeper is 
immediately countered. The principle that 
law is a facet of power is clearly evident in the 
community of nations. International law is 
power-politics in disguise. No provision of 
international law is enforced against a powerful 
nation. To illustrate this thesis let us examine 
the U. N. Charter—a law making treaty. The 
organisation stands for maintaining inter¬ 
national peace and security. All members 
undertake to follow the listed principles for 
ihe achievement of the object. One of the 
principles is to respect territorial integrity and 
political independence with the recognised 
l ight of self determination of the peoples. The 
organisation through various modes and 
primarily through the Security Council is to 
determine the situations endangering inter¬ 
national peace and .security, The organisation 
is cautious when there are scattered border 
disputes but it did not take note of the great 
laughter in Vietnam that continued for many 
ye.ars. This was not because it did not affect 
international peace and security but because 
the incident involved powerful nations and 
the law was lamenting its breach by powerful 
bodies. Therefore, law is dead without power 
and it is a facet of power to protect largely 
tlie interest of ruler leaders. Supremacy of 
constitution or of fundamental rights or of 
rule of law is day dream. The supremacy is 
neither of court nor of parliament nor in the 
basic strength of the people ; but the 
supremacy is of power. 

Law, it is said is meant for society and 
must change according to the needs of society. 
I’he change in law is change in location of 
power. The institution of Kingship is almost 


gone and wherever it is retained, is powerless. 
Does it mean that the change is made by the 
people and not by force. The change of 
location of power may take place but not 
without changes in the location of force. 
Normally the power transformations, called 
changes of law arc ostensibly peaceful as in the 
major changes in England. Most fundamental 
changes of law (law taken in its the compre¬ 
hensive sense) as in the case of revolutions in 
Soviet Union or France, are violent. That is 

power is changed by power. The pacific 
changes in law are not devoid of power. It is 
true that power at times plays its role clandes¬ 
tinely. The cladestine role of power is 
played in dilTcrent ways. The technique of 
power changes vary in a complex manner in 
society. In England the modern growth of 
class consciousness, called public opinion, is 
responsible for changes in I.aw. The change 
of law from monarchial command to modern 
parliamentary enactments is aclairned as one 
of the major achievements of English and 
many other free societies. However, one 
cannot ignore the fact that the change of 
power (and law being a facet of power) is not 
substantially diO'erent from the use of it by an 
individual leader. The times have changed 
and society has developed itself. Naturally, 
the power groups have also changed their 
strategy. Democracy is a system of govern¬ 
ment in which a group of individuals 
exercises power upon a given number of 
persons in the name of all and at any 
rate in the name of a political majority. 
Law making is an accepted instrument 
to faciliate this exercise of power and thus 
legislation becomes the principal instrument 
in the hand of the power group. Many 
other concepts and illusions arc introduced to 
make the exercise of power indisputable and 
safe. Thus the will of the group leader or 
leaders in the name of the people prevails 
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through the concepts of the interests of the 
State, following up public policy, safeguarding 
public interests and so on. The leaders cliangc 
and so change the announced interests. Groups 
arc controlled by the leaders. One group may 
impose restrictions or limitations on mono¬ 
polies and others may allow them to flourish. 
Both would be enacting laws in public interest 
or in the interest of the state. The impact of 
law as a facet of power increases with pro¬ 
gressive development of society. These are 
currents and cross-currents of power having 
impact on society on a global level. The 
power hunger may assume difierent shapes. 
To widen the exercise of power various ‘isms’ 
appear, vanish and reappear in the world. 
Capitaiism, socialism, fascism are some of the 
examples. The area of influence of these 
‘isms’ is determined by force and that force is 
then maintained by the most common system 
called the enactment of laws. 

The fact that whether law is a facet of 
power or anything else, it will exist in human 
society and there should be no objection about 
who makes it and enforces it. It involves 
more intricate and complex questions. No 
doufji law is not only a controlling factor but 
also a regulatory measure. The ultimate life 
of law is its acceptability—voluntarily or by 
force. The voluntary acceptance or obser¬ 
vance is also coupled with implied power. The 
result is that society requires rule.s of conduct 
to regulate and control the actions of indivi¬ 
duals. These rules are called laws and are 
made cflective through use of power. The 
main problem is proper application of these rule. 
It is always difficult to state what is just or 
what is not. The justness of a law is gradually 
obliterated and substituted by legality. The 
test is some accepted standard laid by the 
power group. Such standards in many systems 


of power is called constitution. One of the 
methods followed is to test every act of exercise 
of power by a fixed norm or standard. The 
test is, in some systems as in India and United 
States of America, made in an institution 
which is different from the power group. This 
is called the judiciary. But the judiciary 
having limited avenues and sources cannot test 
a law or its u.se by its justness. So it tests the 
law by reference to the constitution. 

Law is a facet of power. Law is inevitable 
for the maintenance of society. The problem 
is not because law is one of the facets of power 
but the problem Is that power unrestricted 
and uncontrolled is tyranny. Tyranny of 
monarchy, democracy or of‘isms’ or religions 
is detrimental to the proper functioning of 
society. All societies flourish and function 
through power and mesmerise the masses. 
Who should then make the law and implement 
it. Montesquieu long back advocated separa¬ 
tion, Plato suggested a philosopher ruler. 
Ancient Indian thinkers believed in separation 
of power from law. Perhaps, all these sugges¬ 
tions arc unsuited to modern systems. Water¬ 
tight compartmentalisation of functions (powei 
and its exercise) has been claimed to be 
inappropriate. Kings cannot be philosopher.'- 
for philosophers won’t be Kings. The exercise 
of power can be best controlled by public 
opinion. But public opinion cannot be efl’tt- 
tive and articulate in all situations and circum¬ 
stances. The power will be acquired and 
exercised by a few leaders. Everyone cannot 
be a leader either. The problem from the 
very beginning has been the problem of 
control of power. Law as a facet of power 
has failed to check the misuse of power but it 
has generally been a sort of check and a promise 
of justice and protection. 



POVERTY AND ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT IN INDIA 

JAGDISH PRASAD VARMA 


It is now commonly felt that our economic 
policy has not been an applaudable success 
in so far as the eradication of poverty is 
i-oncerned. Inspite of our strong efforts to 
wipe out unemployment and to minimise 
the wide gap between the rich and the poor, 
'.VC. have not achieved, infact, any tangible 
results. It is a general belief that “between 
I he dream and the reality falls the shadow” 
a shadow of gradually growing disappoint- 
aieut, frustration and political and economic 
unrest. In a thoughtful moment we feci that 
in our work and various relationships we are 
unfulfilled, uncreative, frustrated and unhappy. 
We are not always sure of being able to look 
uftcr our families especially due to unstable 
oiirccs of income. A good majority of our 
ciii/ens face today untold miseries in the 
il'sence of a regular income which is breeding 
heavy frustration especially now since we have 
already tolerated enough of insolvent promises 
ior the last twenty five years. The cost ol 
living has gone fantastically high with remar¬ 
kably low value of money, putting the masses 
into the gulf of starvation and serious malnu- 
liition. But all this, a little analysis will 
reveal, cannot be taken to have cropped up 
only due to a little bit of ambitious planning 
and ineffective economic policy. 

4 

Social Indiscipline : 

U can hardly be denied that we are socially 
iirossly undisciplined. It is a truism that a 
strong humanitarian feeling for the poor strata 
of our country is still not found in our ‘mental 


and moral climate’. G. R. Hensman rightly 
observes that “the experience of the poor is 
that the alllucnl are greedy and cruel.” He 
further remarks that “the war of the poor 
against poverty is, certainly,, not a matter of 
slogans and manifestoes, but an ongoing fact. 
It has been going on in a world in which the 
rich in their insatiable greed for what belongs 
to other people have the tentacles of their 
rapacious technology and politics reaching 
out to every land and into the ocean depths.” 

It can easily be seen ,'that there exists a 
profound disproportion between what our 
government wants and what w'c usually 
achieve. This is only because our diseased 
mental and moral outlook docs not permit us 
to play a fair game in our transactions with 
individuals, businessmen, society and even with 
the government at large. Tax evasion, main¬ 
tenance of double books of accounts, bribery 
at every stage—high or low, and all other 
sorts of malpractices prevalent in our society 
hardly needs any attestation. A great amount 
of poverty could be easily eliminated if we only 
become a little bit honest ; “honest with 
capital *H’, honest in our work, in our app¬ 
roach towards personal, .social problems and 
transactions. 

In our later plans we have greatly extended 
the market system in order to promote econo¬ 
mic growth and stability. In such a system 
private individuals and businessnin are 
allowed to have a great deal of freedon fro.n 
the govern Hint 0 )atro1. Bat nothing con n- 
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endable can be expected to emerge from this 
policy if labour is not well treated in pri¬ 
vate hands, especially at the hands of small 
cnterpreneurs. We will probably come much 
close to increasing the general welfare of the 
nation only if we do not exploit the poor 
labourer by way of paying him much less 
than what he really deserves as a need based 
wage. 

Hcnsman very aptly remarks that “poverty” 
is the product of indigenous - antidevelopment 
forces.” Nodoubt it is only one of the reasons 
for growing poverty throughout the under¬ 
developed and developing countries, but it 
can hardly be denied that in India it has 
arrested and retarded much of the expected 
growth and prosperity. Writing about 
corruption. Dr. Gunnar Myrdal says that “as 
for the different branches of administration in 
the south Asian governments, it is generally 
accepted that the public works department 
and government purchasing agencies in all 
south Asian countries are particularly corrupt, 
as are also the agencies running the railways 
the oiiiccs issuing the import licences and 
other permissions and those responsible for the 
assessment and collection of taxes and custom 
duties. Corruption has spread to the courts 
of justice and to the universities. Both as 
cause and as effect, corruption has its coun¬ 
terpart in undesirable practices among the 
general public. The business world has been 
particularly active in promoting corrupt 
practices among politicians and high ofiicials.” 
In his Asian Drama Dr. Myrdal says that 
“Corrupt practices are highly detrimental for 
development”. Undoubtedly "Corruption 
introduces an element of irrationality in all 
planning and plan fulBlment by influencing the 
actual course of development in a way that 
deviates from the plan.” 

This sort of social indiscipline would con¬ 
tinue to cause nothing but strong frustration 


and setting up of sub-standard human values. 
The demaging effects of qprruption in this 
country hardly needs any elaboration. It is 
high time when students of economics and 
sociology must take the issue very seriously and 
avoid observing and writing about it ‘politely’ 
or apologetically*. Dr. Myrdal believes it to 
be the “first research task”. He says that 
“people’s beliefs about corruption and the 
emotions attached to those beliefs are them¬ 
selves important social facts. They have their 
causes and also their effects, and there is no 
excuse for not making them the object of 
intensive research. The same holds true in 
regard to public policy measures : political, 
lagislative, administrative and judicial actions. 
Both types of social facts should lie fairly easy 
to ascertain and analyse, as they arc on the 
surface of social reality. The wider research 
task is, however, to establish the general nature 
and extent of corruption in a country, its 
incursion upon various levels and branches of 
economic life, and any trends that arc 
discernible.” ‘‘The empirical researcli whicii 
should form tiic basic for answering these 
questions has almost entirely yet to be done. 
Economic Inequality : 

Mr, McNamara had declared : “One oi 
the most disturbing facts about the mounting 
under employment of labour and the increase 
in rural poverty is that they have taken plate 
during a period when total income was grow¬ 
ing at an unprecedented rate. In aggregate 
terms the First Development decade was 
successful ; the average annual growth in 
Gross National Product of the developin'' 
countries more than met the target of 5% 
year. But the distribution of the GNP ha 
been so unequal as between countries, region 
and socio-economic groups—that it has finall; 
created a reaction against growth as tl) 
primary development objective and a demani 
for greater attention to employment anc 
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income distribution.” This is particularly 
true in the Indian economic climate. We 
cannot hope to go ahead smoothly and 
steadily towards development and true 
socialism in the absence of any sound income 
distributional machinery. Dr. Myrdal has 
emphasised that “inequality and the trend 
towards rising inequality stand as a complex of 
inhibition and obstacles to development and 
that consequently there is an urgent need for 
reversing the trend and creating greater 
equality as a condition for speeding up deve¬ 
lopment.” Although the rate of development 
in our country is much less in comparison to 
many advanced countries, the damage to 
general welfare and labour efllciency has been 
done not so much due to the slow develop¬ 
ment process but it has largely been on 
.ircount of heavy income concentration. It is 
staled by economists that 80% of our 
national income goes to about 2t% of the 
people and 20%is shared by 80%. Economic 
scientists have come to believe that monthly 
per capita consumption at present for roughly 
250 million people is less than Rs. 20 at the 
1^62-6 prices. but according to other 
c.xperls the state of aliairs are far more dismal. 
I'Uey have assessed that in an average agricul¬ 
tural labourer’s family the per person con¬ 
sumption at 1960-61 prices comes to Rs. 12/- 
only which is much below the poverty line of 
20/- per month per person. This has resulted 
in strong adverse effects upon the efficiency 
of labour who are compelled to live in blight¬ 
ing poverty which is not conducive to brisk 
economic performance. The social and eco¬ 
nomic stagnation, particularly of the people in 
low income brackets, has obstructed the econo¬ 
mic growth of the nation to a very high 
degree. 

Educational Bankruptcy : 

The educational bankruptcy of the country 
goes a long way as a reason for poor economic 


development. Besides the low percentage of 
really useful education, our entire educational 
system has been responsible for flooding the 
nation with third rate citizenry. Economic 
liberty as the national and personal level can¬ 
not be expected unle.ss we are able to produce 
“educated” men and women in the real sense 
of the term. It is really disgusting to find that 
even after twenty five years of independence 
our educational system has placed importance 
only on passing examinations and acquiring 
status rather than on practical training for 
living a richer, fuller aiid purposeful life. We 
have so long concentrated only on expansion 
of schools and colleges which is of very little 
use. Dr. Myrdal has pointed out that “the 
first requirement is to maintain and raise the 
quality of education and, in any case, not to 
permit an expansion that is not real or that is 
detrimental to quality standards, as has been 
the rule during the whole independence era.” 
Wc need a radical change in 'the whole struc¬ 
ture’, ‘direction’ and ‘content’ of our educa¬ 
tional system. 

Our peopsc have not been trained as yet to 
depend on themselves. They heavily depend 
on the government for almost everything and 
this “Tendency on the part of the people to 
depend upon the government for everything 
goes against the democratic decentralisation,” 
This has naturally resulted in much of govern¬ 
ment’s interference in the public life. 
Dr. Spencer Hatch, writes in his ‘Towards 
freedom From Want’ that “this leaning on a 
highly centralised govenment and the com¬ 
paratively large part (mvernment plays in 
Indian life, is far beyond realisation of these 
( Indian ) people who have so long had things 
done for them. Their whole consciousness, 
thought and action is coloured by the oflicial- 
dom in their midst. Comparatively, many 
other people of the world hardly realise they 
have a government.” Educational system of 
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the country is perhaps, responsible for deve- 
iopuiff such a sterile environment in which 
cxce-isive dependence upon the government is 
predominant. 

besides our productive educational needs, 
wc need certain moral qualities which have 
been advocated by moralists but hither to with 
little success. If we can only raise our moral 
standard in business and other transactions we 
could certainly improve in our national wel¬ 
fare without too much of extra strain. G. R. 
IJensman observes in his ‘Rich Against Poor’ 
that “the creation of a society in which 
frugality, hard work, simple taste, courage, 
loyalty to the poor and the overcoming of 
selfishness are valued is seen by the revolu¬ 
tionary leadership as a necessary condition for 
accomplishing the tasks which have yet to be 
done. The aim is not to enrich a few millions 
but to set all oppressed people free." Our 
educational system has the great task of 


developing such a power in the poor strata of 
our people that they can bring themselves by 
their own work to the point of overthrowing 
their home-grown tyrants. It is then only that 
the process of development can, to use Walt 
Rastow’s term, ‘take olT.’ 

Silk and Saunders rightly observe in their 
‘The World of Economics’ that there is still 
considerable economic illiteracy among politi¬ 
cians, businessmen and the general public. 
Political opportunism and narrow unintelli¬ 
gent self-interest may frustrate the sensible 
application of economic policy for preserving 
high employment and balanced growth and 
for dealing with our many other problems. A 
free society requires a well informed citizenry, 
competent to reason for itself and to act 
sensibly on important private and public 
economic matters. “What our country needs 
is less lying, less cheating, more understanding 
and more doing.” 
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scale crimes that besmirch the fair name of 
India. Highway robberies, particularly, have 
been common in Bihar also and at one time, 
it had to be controlled by the adoption of 
very drastic measures. Uttar Pradesh, Madhya 
Pradesh and Bihar had been notorious for the 
Thugees too in the early period of British rule 
in India. Dacoits, who are well organised 
bands of armed men, have also terrorised the 
oeoplcs of these areas quite frequently in 
recent times. Lawlessness, if not checked in 
time can develop into terrible disruptive forces 

which can destroy even great monarchies and 
empires. 

Structures on the Calcutta Maidan 

The Calcutta Maidan has been there since 
Kr)rt William came up and military reasons 
dem-mded that the lands surrounding the 
fort should not grant any cover in the shape 
of buildings to probable attackers. There was 
nothing aesthetic in this grossly martial logic 
(>( planning defences, but the Maidan spread 
'■ut like a green velvet carpet which cantc to 
I e admired by all comers to Calcutta as a 
hcauly spot of rare quality. It was after 
nulependence that the authorities started to 
rrab bits and pieces of the gr^at open ground 
in order to build shops, and once this started 
1.11 one could control the vandalistic encroach- 
Tiicnts on the beauty spot of Calcutta. Now 
s( rni permanent buildings in the Maidan are 
increasing in number and the day is not far 
< I!' when both sides of the Choviringhee, now 
(iillcd Jawaharlal Nehru Rood, will appear 
-nnilarly and equally crowded. That will be 
■I ad day, but we suppose we shall be helping 
tne attainment of a socialistic pattern of poli- 
lual organisation by creating more equality at 
tlio cost of destroying a thing of rare beauty 
'vliich provides soothing relief from the 

’i'ddity of ferro concrete and tarmc. 

Reiandic Gunboat Shells Brifi.dt Trawler 

I he territorial waters of various countries 
f'lend to distances which arc not the same 


for all countries. Thus Argentine, Brazil, 
Panama, Uruguay and a few other countries 
have territorial seas which extend to 200 miles, 
while in the case of the UK, the I'SA and 
numerous other count.des the limit is only 
3 milc.s. There arc many countries which 
claim territorial sea limits iipto 12 miles. 
Many countries claim exclusive fishing rights 
upto 12 miles while Chile, Nicaragua and Peru 
claim that exclusiveness to extend upto 200 
miles. Iceland, according to the Statermans 
year-Book for 1972-73, claims fishing rights 
upto 12 miles from the coast line of the 
country. But recently the exclusive fishing 
right zone has been extended to 50 miles by 
Iceland. This has annoyed some countries 
like (he UK whose fishing boats used to go 
upto within 12 miles of the Icelandic coast line 
formerly. But Iceland is adamant about 
extending her exclusive fishing zone to 50 miles 
and about preventing the fishing boats of 
other nations from entering and fishing in (his 
exclusive zone. Some British trawlers defied 
and went into this prohibited w'aters for fish¬ 
ing and an Icelandic gunboat fired upon a 
British trawler which started sinking. But the 
British naval boats came to its rescue and 
patched it up to prevent if from sinking, Ihe 
arrival of the British naval crafts in Icelandic 
waters created an International situation and 
the USSR navy sent some warships to the 
area. That was as things stood at the time of 
WTiting. Iceland is an independent Republic 
and po.ssesses no army or ravy. Under the 
North Atlantic treaty US army, navy and air 
forces are stationed in Iceland as the Iceland 
Defence Force. Iceland however has five 
armed fishery protec tion vessels which .are 
operated by the Coast Guard. One of these 
vessels must have fire,; on the British trawler. 
It is difficult to sec why Soviet naval vessels 
have moved info Icelandic waters. And one 
would like to know what the USA controlled 
forces are doing in the complex and peculiar 
situation that has developed in Iceland. 
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The post political history of the Fourth 
(leneral Flections held in 1967 is the history 
of defections. In that General Election, the 
monolithic rdgime of Congress Party was 
shattered in many States as well as at the 
Centre. Out of sixteen States of the Indian 
l-'nion, the Congress Party lost absolute 
majority in eight States and failed to form its 
Government in seven States.' Even where the 
Congress could secure a majority and form the 
Government, the growing tendency of defec¬ 
tions by its own members split the majority of 
the Congress and reduced it into a minority.* 

In this changing political context, there 
was high expectation among the political 
observers and constitutional experts that the 
break-down of the monopoly of the Congress 
Party would usher in a new era in the Indian 
Parliamentary set-up, and would pave a way 
TO new party-alignments. There is no doubt 
■hat as the result of political changes, new 
oarty-alignmcnts, just after the 1967 elections, 
.tarted among the oppositional parties, includ- 
ng the factional parties of the Congress like 
jan Congress, Bangla Congress, Bharatya 
Kranti Dal and Soshit Dal Party etc. Motiva- 
ed by the factor of anti-Congressism the 
vinited Fronts and coalition-governments 
levelopcd and emerged in Indian politics.'' 
vith the result,that non-congress Governments 
were .formed in Kerala, Orissa, Bihar, Punjab 
nid West Bengal and later on the Congress 
cgime also W 4 S ousted from power by the 


U. F, of the oppositional parties in U. P., 
Haryana and Madhya Pradesh. This was the 
first time in post-independence history that 
non-congress parties could come to power in 
eight States of the Union. 

But the rule of the coalition governments of 
non-congress parties, in the absence of ideo¬ 
logy, did not last long. The Congress Party 
which was in opposition constantly tried to 
topple the non-congress Governments by winn¬ 
ing over the legislators.' This led to the stait 
of the politics of defections and tarnished the 
growing party-system in India.'" The party- 
alignments quickly changed within a few days 
and the U. F. Governments in U. P., Bihai. 
West Bengal and Punjab went out of power. 
President’s rule was imposed in the States 
mentioned and mid-term polls were held. 
S. C. Kashyap rightly observed—“Significantly 
every single case of collapse of a State Govern¬ 
ment during the period was the direct result 
of change of allegiance by legislators.’’" 

As such the politics of defections also 
constituted an unprecedented constitutional 
crisis’ in the Indian Federation, and brought 
political instability in many States. In the 
States like Gujarat, Mysore and Bihar the 
deserters were promised money and patronag* 
for changing over to new political affiliations.' 
This was the climax of the loss of political 
morality of the legislators. 

In order to checkmate the growing prat ticej 
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of defection a non-official resolution was 
moved by Shri Venkatasubbaiah of the 
Congress Party in the Lok Sabha in April, 
1967. This resolution later on, was passed by 
the House with minor changes in which the 
House recommended the setting up of a high 
level committee of the representatives of the 
political parties and the constitutional experts 
to consider the problem of Legislator’s chang> 
ing allegiance from one party to another,-' 
Later on, in the month of March, 1968, the 
then Union Minister, Mr. Y. B. Chavan 
appointed a committee to consider the problem 
of defections in India.’" The Committee, 
however, submitted its report to Parliament on 
February 18, 1969.” 

Since then the Government of India could 
not take any eHective measures to prevent the 
politics of defection from growing. The 
Speaker of the Lok Sabha, Mr. Ci. S. Dhillon 
also announced on behalf of the Government, 
while presiding c)ver the conference of Presid¬ 
ing Officeis at Bhopal, the need for halting 
defections and suggested that the Cientral 
Government should hold a round of talks with 
the opposition parties to evolve “a code of 
conduct” for prevention of defections. 

Recently the Prime Minister of India 
Mrs. Indira Gandhi also disclosed in the Lok 
Sabha her Government’s intention to enact 
a law for discouraging the growing defections, 
under which a legislator ought to resign and 
seek re-election in case he changed his political 
loyality.*-’ It reveals that the Indira Govern¬ 
ment is firm on curbing the practice of defec¬ 
tions. 

The floor crossing, however, is not a new 
phenomenon in the history of the parlia¬ 
mentary form of democracy. The history of 
Great Britain evidently reveals some instances 
of floor crossing. Sir Robert Peel (1788-1850) 
changed the party programme even against 
the will of his party men which was done for 


the cause of the nation.” William Gladstone 
(1809-1898) who was regarded as “Grand Old 
Man” of liibcralism, had started his political 
career as the conservative member, but defec¬ 
ted during Peel’s second Ministry (1841-46). 
In a similar way well-known parliamentarians 
like Joseph Chamberlain (1836-1914), 
Winston Churchill (1874-1965) and MacDonald 
also defected from their party, not for personal 
ambitions, but for the cause of national 
issues.’’' 

Hence floor-crossing from one party to 
another should noi be thought to be new to 
our parliamentary system.- Instances of defec¬ 
tions are available to us in the pre-indepen¬ 
dence history of Indi.a. The elections were 
held in the year 1937 under the Government of 
India Act, 1935, in which the Congress Parly 
secured an absolute majority in the United 
Provinces. The then Chief Minister of that 
State, Mr. Govind Vallabh Pant Induced a 
group of the members of the Muslim League 
to cross the floor and join his party. None of 
them except Hafizji, resigned his seat in (be 
Assembly to seek the verdict of the people.’*’ 
Similarly, Mr. C. D. Paiidc also defected in 
1937 and joined the Congress Parly in the 
U. P. He resigned his seat after becoming the 
Minister of that State and sought re-election.’^ 

Willi the foundii g of the Indian Constitu¬ 
tion the drama of dcfccions was also witnessed 
in Madras in 1952. In the first General 
Elections the Congress Party failed to muster a 
majority in the State. It could command 
only 52 seats while the Kishan Mazadoor 
Praja Party (KMPP), the Communist Party 
of India and others including 63 independents 
could command a majority of 223 members. 
The Democratic United Front was forged in 
the State under the leadership of Mr. T. 
Prakasam who daimed ability to form a 
Government. But Shri Sri Prakasa, the then 
Governor of Madras invited Shri G. 
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Rajagopalachari to form the Ministry. There 
occurred sixteen defections to the congress and 
the democratic U. F. of Mr. Prakasan 
collapsed.'*’ Thereafter defections were noted 
in the State of Andhra Pradesh in 1953, 
Kerala (Travancore Cochin) in 1954, Orissa 
in 1957 and in Rajasthan in 1962.*'' 

Hence all ihese instances evidently reveal 
that the phenomenon of defections is not new 
in Indian politics. The chief feature of 
defection prior to the 1967 General Elections 
was that defections were one way traffic i. e. 
the»c occurred from non-Congress Parties to 
the Congress Party. 

During the period of monopoly of the 
Congress from 1950-1967, most defections were 
to the Congress Party itself, and the llocrr- 
crossing was encouraged in favour of the 
congress.-" The opposition was too demora¬ 
lized by the Congress monolith to bother 
seriously about the reductions in their own 
ranks."' In other words the Congre.^s Party 
fragmented the oppo'^itional parties in India. 
The Congress Party even after the 3rd General 
Election considered the question of admission 
of defectors and admitted the defectors from 
non-Congre«s parties into the Congress.-’" 

In the e.arly days the defections to the 
Congress Party were for its high idealism, 
prestige and spirit of service in the formation 
of the country’s Government and also for the 
magnificent leadership of the late Pt. Nehru, 
But from 1962 the Congress Party lost the 
name for high idealism and also its prestige. 
The politics of the party latcron became a 
gateway for making a better career and a high- 
status in the public eye. Hence the opportu¬ 
nist-defectors defected from their parent- 
parties to the Congre.ss and joined the latter 
for their personal ends.-" These defected- 
members while joining the Congress Party 
involved a new politics of casteism, communa- 
lism and languageisrn for the purpose of gain¬ 
ing the scats in the Indian Legislatures with 


a view to seize power and to secure the 
expenses back through the practice of defec¬ 
tions.-^ They thus made the politics of defec¬ 
tions as a professional business for their 
ambitions. 

As a matter of fact, the expansion of defec¬ 
tions might not have spread rapidly after the 
1967 elections had the Congrc.ss Party allowed 
the other political parlies to play their role in 
the governmental machinery. The experiment 
of coalition Governments in the various States 
then had been a reality in our parliamentary 
system. The failure of coalition-type govern¬ 
ment was largely due to the lack of the ideo¬ 
logical polarization in our party-system. Al¬ 
though after the General Elections of 1967, the 
opposition-parties-both Left as well as Right 
Wing-tried to come closer with each other and 
formed the United Fronts under the common 
programme, but in tlie absence of any rules of 
the game and code of conduct and also to the 
cause of mistrust, hostility and contempt the 
coalition-politics failed miserably. It could 
not play a crucial role in cementing our 
parliamentary system. In substance, all these 
factors encouraged the growing practice of 
defections. All the parties, Congress as well 
as non-congress, in the changing political 
environment looked upon the situation as a 
golden opportunity and admitted the defectors 
in their respective parties.-” That is the reason 
why the defectors in the coalition governments 
were highly rewarded-” and even minority 
groups of defectors could form a government.-' 
The most interesting factor was that the fate of 
the whole Ministry could be decided by a 
handful defectors from one party to another. 
This was noted in U.P., Haryana, Punjab and 
W'est Bengal where the Ministries fell from 
power only owing to a handful of defecting 
Legislators. Tlie source of defection here was 
more situational and motivational rather than 
ideological and structural. The episode ol 
Orissa is the latest example of this quality.^" 
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In other words—‘Defection became rife as 
almost every legislator wanted to become a 
Minister. As many as Sixteen Ministries went 
out of office in the same number of months.-' 

Thus, the undermentioned table vividly 
explains the position of the defectors of the 


different political parties. '’ 



Del'ection from Congress 



to Non- t"! ingress 



Rightist P.arrles 


25.9% 

Communist 


4.0”' 

Socialist 

— 


Other Parties 


12.5”:. 

Refusal 

— 

8.1”;, 

Defection from non-Congress 



to Congress 


62.6% 

Rightist 

-- 

4.3”:, 

Communist 

- 

1.4% 

Socialist 

.... 


< )ther Parties 

-- 

6.4% 

Refusal 

— 

2.9”:, 

The most fatal consequence of 

the 

defee- 

lions was that it brought instability and mal- 

piacticc in the administration 

of the State 

.ilfairs. At the same lime the 

role 

of the 

' lovernor also became highly controversial in 

Indian Politics.'*' The President’s 

rule 

under 

Art. 356 was imposed in many 

of the Slates, 

and later on by elections were 

held. The 

question of majority became 

the 

subject 

matter of individual discretion of 

the 

Cover- 


nor. The Governor of Punjab and West 
hengal recognised the groups of riefections and 
invited their leaders to form the Government 
in the States. But the Governor of Haryana, 
however, refused to recognize the defecting 
leader and recommended for the Presidential 
tule in the State, instead of forming an alter¬ 


native Government in the State.Thus the 
use of Article 356 of the constitution became 
very common lor the Central Government and 
the ruling party at the Centre used this Article 
to suit the convenience of the party.** .\t the 
same time the role of the (Jovernor in matter 
of dissolution, prorogation and summoning 
also became equally controversial in the Indian 
Polity. 

Faced willi all these problems every right 
thinking citizen of India felt that the defec¬ 
tions have riven the country’s political life.*' 
Even Shri Y. B. Cliavan,- the then Union 
Home Minister described defection as “a 
national malady’ which is eating into the very 
vitals of our de.mocracy”.''' 'llius, in order to 
curb political defections, a number of reme¬ 
dies and solutions have been suggested. 

I'hc (Jhavan Committee in its report sug¬ 
gested that every defector should lawfully be 
prevented from gaining any high public office 
for a prescribed period or until he gels him¬ 
self re-elected from his constituency. It also 
recommended for a code of conduct against a 
defector being taken into the fold of another 
party until he resigns and seeks the verdict of 
the people. The Committee further suggested 
that there should be a ceiling on the size of 
Ministries both at the Centre and in the 
States." 

It is also suggested that there should be a 
method recalling a legislator W’ho defecti from 
his party. Theoretically the idea seems good 
but praciically the process of recalling a legisla¬ 
tor would be quite cumbersome and hazardous 
in the Indian political system where a large 
number of the electorate arc illiterate and 
there would be more misuse of this process 
in the favour of party interest ruling at the 
Centre and in the States. In other words It 
seems that the Chavan Gammittec, and others 
desried to prevent defection through legisla¬ 
tion. 
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But the former C. J. of India, iVIr. K. 
Subha Rao is of the opinion that the defection 
cannot be regulated by law. In his view 
‘‘defections are the necessary corollary of lack 
of cohesive party-system”. The party-system 
can only alTeri die defection. Defection is the 
only ‘ Safety valve” for misfit or disillusioned 
persons to escape from an unwanted party. It 
would automatically stop with the formation of 
party-systems based on definite principles. 

In other words the direct legislation 
banning defections would be ultra vires to the 
constitution. If direct legislation is enacted, it 
would hit the Article j9(i)(c' of the Constitu¬ 
tion which ensures the fundamental right of 
the citizens of India to form associations or 
unions. Such legislation could be challenged 
in any court of law.'" 

The Committee of the Governors headed 
by Bhagwan Sahay, the Governor of Jammu 
and Kashmir also opined in its report that the 
legislation banning defection” would offend 
the provisions of Articles 19(l)(c), 102 and 191 
of the Constitution and would interfere with 
the right of dissent”.‘ ^ 

Another suggestion that it would be obliga¬ 
tory by law for a legislator to resign and seek 
rc-ctections in case of his change ovcirfrom 
political affiliation, would also be contrary to 
the Articles 75 and 164 of the Constitution 
under which a citizen of India can hold office 
as a Minister for a period of six months.* ■ 

However by law two efficacious measures 
could be taken up. First ceiling on the size of 
Cabinet and secondly debarring a defector 
from public office for a particular period but 
both restrictions need the constitutional 
amendments. 

But these measures alone would not cure 
the malaise. The law would undoubtedly 
help, to some extent to prevent the malaise 
but would not cure it perfectly. The political 
parties themselves would have to adopt some 


concrete principles as the ‘rules of the game* for 
their governance under which a defector would 
not be admitted in the party unless he leaves 
his seat from the Legislature. Defections on 
the basis of ideology can be justified, but 
defections on personalized politics, however, 
should not be tolerated in the parliamentary 
democracy. Defections on any other ground 
rather than ideological can reduce the whole 
democratic process of election to a farce.' •' 

Such dei'cctions, in fact, destroy the very 
foundation of democracy of any country. 

The best and the most practical as well as 
democratic way to prevent the defections is to 
evolve healthy conventions in the countiy 
under which every defected lagislator would 
morally be bound to icsign his seat and othei 
parlies would not accept him till he observes 
the related conventions. Secondly, there 
should be a convention that no C.M or I’M 
would remain in office for more than two 
terms. Thirdly, there should not be more 
than one mid term election after the genera! 
election. Even then il the State administra¬ 
tion is threatened with defections, ibo 
State should be placed under President's 

rule. 

Above all the fate of the defecting legisla 
tors can be controlled by public opinion 
effectively rather than laws, but it needs 
again mass-teaching in the political field. 
This responsibility falls on the shoulders of the 
political panics. Hence, it is the political as 
well as moral duty of all the parties to teach 
their followers the principles for the success oi 
our democracy. Only by discharging this 
duty, they can curb the habit of dcfcctionisni. 

1. The following were the eight States: 
Rajasthan, Bihar, Kerala Orissa, Madras, 
Punjab, U, P., and West Bengal. The 
Congress Party in Rajasthan, however, 
could form a stable Government under 
the leadership of Mr. M. L. Sukhadia. 
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Thus two way traffic of defections was 
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THE CELTS AND TEUTONS OF ANTIQUITY 


BY A LAWYER 


Were the British people in India long 
before they ruled the country ?—in 2500 
B. C. for instance ? 

British rule began in 1757 A. D. when the 
battle of Plassey was fought and decided in 
their favour. Before that time the Indian 
people had no knowledge about the where¬ 
abouts of the Europeans. In fact, they did not 
even know about their very existence four 
centuries before. If, therefore, you tell them 
that they were hcjc in India in 250U B. C. i.c. 
nearly 4500 years ago, they will guess that you 
are in a mood of leg-pulling. So they will 
tontinue the mood and agree, observing only 
(hat as far as they remember, they thought it 
was in 3500 B. C. rather than 2500 B. C. as 
you say. They are of course right and you 
are wrong. The British, French, Dutch and 
Portuguese had come to India in the fifteenth 
century A. D. and never before. If wc 
.Tttempt to trace their presence there in 2500 
B. C. it will be nothing but a weird phantasy. 
If, further, our argument for their presence 
IS supported by one word only, even that 
phantasy will be ridiculous in the extreme. 

Yet wc intend to make such an effort and 
see what it comes to. The British people and 
other Europeans had not gene to Northern 
Imrope until 400 U. C. So they must have 
lived until then in some other land. The 
English language is radically cognate with 
Sanskrit. This could not have happened 
unless the ancvenl Indians and live E.n^\lsh 


people lived together. But if they did, it 
could have been any place including India. 
Once we admit that it was in Asia or India 
that they formcrlv lived together, we would 
also admit that they had gone to their present 
habitat in Northern Europe by way of Cons¬ 
tantinople and the sea on its south-west. For, 
the Siberian and Russian regions in the north- 
arc inho.‘pitable to immigrants. This is of 
course not to say that the philological evidence 
points to India as the place of formulating a 
common or cognate language. In fact it 
could not have been such a place. The Euro¬ 
peans, on this supposition, may well have been 
Asiatics at a time of which we have all com¬ 
pletely lost memory. The name European 
suggests that they were the people of Europe, 
a princess whom Zeus carried off to tVete 
from Phoenicia ( Syria). The Greeks who 
fought in the Trojan War may have been 
distinguished as Europeans from their enemies 
the Trojans who were Asiatics from Asia 
Minor. But the name itself came into use 
very much later and has been used so as to 
include the whole of Europe and not only 
Crete or Greece. 

So the name European is mythological and 
comparatively very recent. In 400 B. C. the 
northern Europeans were called Celts and 
Teutons. They occupied (he whole of nor¬ 
thern Europe, extending from Germany to the 
Atlantic ocean. Broadly speaking, there were 
lYio tnajot groups among vhem.—the Celts or 
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Gauls being in France, Spain and Britain ; 
the Teutons in the rest of Western Europe. 
The Teutons included such Germans as the 
Saxons, Goths, Danes, Normans, Franks, Lom¬ 
bards and the Alamanni. The Celts were 
divided into two sub-groups the Gael and the 
Cymri. The inhabitants of France were (iael ; 
those of Brittany and Belgica were Cymri. 
The Druidical religion was Cymric, though it 
was sometimes adopted by the Gael. All these 
groups spoke dialects of the Aryan language. 
Some people hold that the Teutons are a 
branch of the Celtic race ; others that they 
arc racially a different people. Compared 
with other races, they both have the same 
complexion, the same mode of articulation, 
and generally the same culture that easily 
distinguishes them from the rest The British 
i.e. the Scots, the Irish and the Welsh are 
Celts, while the English and the Danish people 
arc Teutons. 

The Celts in Ireland were called Tuatha 
dc Danaan i.e. the people of ( the goddess ) 
Danu. In Scotland her name was shortened 
to Don. It is with the name of th-s goddess 
that we are concerned. It is the only name 
which is completely identical with the name 
of a goddess from the Rigveda, namely Danu. 
This name is the only direct evidence for our 
view that the Cells were in north India in 
2500 B. C. when the Vedic Aryans were just 
invading that country from outside. The 
Celts were inimical to them. Their mytho¬ 
logy is entirely different. Not a single name 
is common to both except Danu. And she, 
the supreme mother-goddess of the Celts, is 
the mother of the greatest enemy of the 
Vedic gods. 

Irish mythology, as it existed in the first 
■jT second century after Christ ( i. e. before 
he Irishmen become Christians ) has been 

ketched by (.Ihristian writers with sufficient 

Ji ^ 

'?! ccuracy and detail, We do not know if it 


was the same in 2500 B. C. when the Vedic 
Aryans invaded India. It is taken for granted 
herein that it was substantially the same but 
there is no evidence to prove that it was. In 
that mythology, Danu was the mother-goddess 
of light and the sky. Her people, the Danaans, 
were in perpetual conflict with the people of 
Domnu, the goddess of abyss and darkness. 
These were called the Formors or Fomorians. 
Dagada and his sons dominated the scene, 
with Nuada, the eldest, appearing as the Zeus 
or Apollo of the Celts ; Llyr was the chief of 
the Fomorians ; Balor was their evil genius 
and Manannan their patron ; Elathan, the 
Fomor, married Brigit, the Danaar. and begot 
Brrss on her ; Govannan was the architect of 
both—and so on and so forth. The point is 
that this mythology is utterly diflerent from 
the Vedic one. Danu is the only name common 
to both. The part she plays in Vedic mytho¬ 
logy is evil but also supreme in the sense that 
she was the mother of a supremely evil off¬ 
spring. It cannot now be decided if the Vedic 
people adopted the Celtic goddess as an evil 
person when they came into a mortal conflict 
with the Celts. But it stands to reason that 
Irish mythology is self-contained and there¬ 
fore it has not borrowed Danu-and only Danu- 
as their supreme goddess from the Vedic 
mythology. It also cannot now be ascertained 
that this Irish mythology was created in 
prehistoric times or at some later date. The 
identity of the Vedic and the Irish Danus, 
thus, depends on factors which are totally 
unknown to us. It is quite possible that the 
two Danus arc altogether different, though by 
sheer accident, they have a complete verbal 
identity of names. But if ever the goddesses 
are identical because of a conscious nomen¬ 
clature in hostility, the Vedic Aryans and the 
Celts would be the principal enemies of each 
other, and that too at a time which was 
ancient to the Vedic Aryans themselves. 
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Danu was the supreme goddess of light and 
sky but amongst the Vedic Aryans she was 
the mother of Vritra, the god of darkness and 
drought* These opposite parts played by the 
goddess in the two mythologies create ques¬ 
tions about her identity which can no longer 
be definitely answered. We are assuming that 
she is one and the same. The author of the 
V'^edic hymn at 1-32 describes the battle 
between Indra and V.itra as if he was an 
eye-witness to the event. He says that the 
slaughter of Vritra was the greatest exploit of 
Indra ; that Indra released the waters by 
killing Vritra ; that he cut oflf his legs and 
arms for the purpose ; and that the waters 
gushed forth over his mutilated body while 
he was falling down to the ground below. 
‘•When in tins way he ( Vritra ) fell down”, 
says the author ( verse 9(h ) “Indra threw his 
thunderbolt ( vajra ) from under his mother’s 
belly. Then Danu looked like a cow with a 
ralf-her dead son lying on the ground, and she 
liending over his corpse” These imageries are 
rnvibical. They cannot now be historically 
explained. But it is probable that Danu and 
her son stand for some people as in the last 
iualysis, all fiction is a collection of random 
lacts from here and there. After all (he name 
Danu may point to the Celts as the Chief 
enemies of the Vedic Aryans. 

Danu herself is referred to in the Rigveda 
three times, ( 1-32-9, 1-174-2, 111-30-8 ) ; her 
followers as Daanoos thrice, ( 11-11-18, IV-30- 
S, X-110-6 ) ; and her son as Daanawa twice, 

( 11-11-10, V-32-1/4/7 ). As a Sanskrit word, 
danu mean’s a generous giver’, but as a 
goddesse’s name it is a word from a foreign 
language and we are ascertaining whether it 
was Celtic. Daanu-da, Daanu-pinwa, Jeera- 
daanu, Sudaan-awa and scores of such words 
arc Sanskrit (VIII-25-6, IX.97.17/23 etc). 
I’atis-dan according to me, is the same as 
I’oseidon. It is the poetic short for Daanuna’s- 


pati. In the hymn at 1-51-4 there is a play of 
the words Daannunat vasu ; it means wealth 
equal to that of a generous giver ; but by the 
context it can also mean Daanu’s wealth. 

The most important mention of Danu, from 
our point of view, is in the hymn at 1-174-2. 
There the author (named Agasti) says—“(Oh 
Indra,) you tore down to death the people of 
Danu, those people of murderous talk. You 
did this in the same moment that you blew to 
bits their seven (i. e. many) winter forts.” Now 
the question is whether, the expression ‘Danor 
Vishas’ i.e. people of Danu, is identical in 
meaning with the Irish ‘Tuatha dc Danaan’ i.e. 
people of Danu. Vishas, which is plural of 
vish, was used in Vedic times in both the 
senses, meaning people as well as armies, (as 
in Marutecr vishas, the armies of the Maruts, 
the gods of storms and tempests). The one 
occurred in a hymn of 2500 B.C., the other in 
about 400 A.D. when Christianity was spread¬ 
ing on tlie outskirts of Western Europe. The 
Vedic reference is not mythological. Danu’s 
people must have been, not the imaginiry 
hob-goblins of mythology but the Celts of 
2500 B.C. in India. Two millenia after, we 
meet their descendants known as Tuatharde 
Danaan in Ireland. 

Now the distance of time and place be¬ 
tween these ’Indian’ Cells and the Irish Celts 
is great indeed. Tlie historicity of the Indian 
Celts IS dimmed by their great antiquity. But 
the chances are that the worshippers of Danu 
must be the same wherever they are found 
through the ages. We must not fritter away 
the evidence given by that word in the name 
of caution, and contemplate the existence of 
two goddesses of the same name. This would 
be especially so when we that lucir 

languages are cognate enough to suggest their 
corcsidencc. The human races are not infini¬ 
tely various. It is a small world in which the 
worshipper of Danu may be traced in the 
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Sanskrit Daanawas, the Zoroastrian Dainhavo, 
the (Jreek Danaoi, the Irish Danaans, and the 
Teutonic Danes. They all spoke an Aryan 
language 'hough \vc are not sure about their 
gods. For example, could the Dainhavo in 
Iran have had a Celtic paiitheon, or the 
Danes, a Dana or Den instead of Odin ? The 
answer should be that the gods were or may 
have been Celtic in the ancient past though 
they may have been changed later on. We 
ne ther know their ancient gods nor the later 
ones with certainty. What we only know is 
that their ritmes are suspiciously same- 
sounding. 

If WT take the modern names Britain ,tnd 
Ireland for cot sideiation in this w.iy they also 
give a weired result l)y their philological pvossi- 
bilitics. For, Britain compares well with 
^'ritra-han, the most important of India’s 
epithets, meaning the killer of Vrilra’ (Sk. 
han, to kill). It has a variant in Bretagne 
(Brittany in France), whi' h would relate to 
Vritra-ghna, meaning the ■•amc thing, k'or, 
the verb/ion takes the form ghn.i in ceitain 
cases. Vritra wus the son of Danu, and so 
Brit or Bret—might represent the same word 
in a much-used worn down form. It comes 
from the verb vrit, to turn back upon as a 
serpent does (I., re-vertfj). But if Danu is the 
goddess of the sky and light, her son would 
not be the god of darkness in her own land. 
The meaning of the word would rather he 
‘the land of Vritra*. Bret really means wide 
(Sk. brihad, or pruthu, Cr. brithus, heavy or 
platus, broad, wide) Brito-marlis, the name of 
a goddess, had a like meaning. Its ‘martis’ is 
the same as that in Mars Martis in meaning, 
namely, the killer. 

Tne name Ireland has given rise to an 
intelligent controversy. The contestants are 
Aryans and Hebrews. Max Muller said that 
the national name of the Irish people was 
derived from the Irish form of the word Arya. 


But then he received a letter from a person 
whose name he docs not disclose, saying that 
it was really derived from the word Hebrew. 
Now, we know that Irishmen speak an Aryan 
language and so their national name would not 
be a Hebrew word. Like Iran, it must be an 
Aryan word, nay, the word Arya itself. Ther" 
is no record that Ireland was conquerred by 
the Hebrews even Spaniards at any time. Erin 
was the ancient name of Ireland, with erren 
or errin as its genetive. The anonimous frieml 
read this as ieriu, and then put in v between 
the two initial vowels so as to give Iveriu ; 
(he last was then read as Iberiu, Iliberia. The 
argument is phantasMe b^'cause it reads Erin 
lerieu without any cau-e. It relies on the 
Book of Armagh for its strength. That Book 
is of the late nineteenth century A. 1). while 
the Irish people were in Ireland at least ftou' 
the fourth centuty B. C. The name Arya in it^ 
Irish form would certainly be the ancient 
name of Ireland. If Iran comes trom Airauy.i. 
Ireland could certainly come from Erin ct 
E rin. The Cel's the-.'seb'cs gase the ancient 
nanif r)f Irish people as l'> or Eri which can 1 c 
Aatya 'U Aaryaah (plural) If this is true, \S( 
would trace the name of the Vcdic people ii' 
the Western-most cornet o' Europe. The nan c 
of the Ahirs f)i Abheers of India (200 B. ti.) 
also has nothing much n common with Iberi.' 
or Hebrew. 

The Celtic name Cymri can be compare*! 
with the Vedic name Shambara. Shambaia 
and Varchin are the only names which have 
come down to us through the Vedic text as of 
contemporary chiefs from whom the Vedit 
peoplc wrested India. Varchin who probably 
came in pursuit from Assyria, is expresslv 
called an Asuia (Assyrian) though he beats 
what is or looks like a Sanskrit nantc. 
Shambara is called a Das (Gr. Thes). He may 
have been a Celt (Danor Vishas) a worshippei 
of Danu, or he may have been a Chaldian. h’ 
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,iny case he could not have been a mere 
aboriginal. Shambara, who was defeated and 
i<illcd by Diwodasa, is referred to in the 
Kigveda for a dozen tiroes or more. In one 
of these references he is called Kaulitara. 
This means he was the ‘son of Kulitara’ or ot 
his race. (IV-30-!4). This Kulitara is close 
in sound to Celt. One thousand years after, 
the epic and the Puranas mention the region 
of Kuloota in their lists of tribes and provi¬ 
nces of India in their day and this region is 
stated by them to be in the ttorlh of the 
Punjab. It may be the same as this 

Kiileetaia’, represented by the Kaloo valley 
)f today. Siinil.irly Shambara is comparable 
H'lth Cumber in Cumberland, the county of 
iintain, which includes the name Cyrori. 

I’wo personal Celtic names are comparable 
:ii the same way—O’connei and Macdonald. 
Ai cording to the V'edic hymn at III-30-8, 
Kunaaru and Piyaaru were W'ith Danu when 
\ ritra was killed. This Kunaaiu can be 
compared with the Irish name O’conner. The 
Mtter means ‘of (h)nner’. In Scotland, the 
. ian-narne Macdonald is quite a famous one. 
Mac —in it is a prefix, meaning ‘the ofr-.spring 
11 ' and aid is a sullix found in many other 
■lames such as I'ltz Gerald, Roche Foocauld etc. 
M we remove these affixes, what remains is don, 
dif- name of Danu as shortened by the Scots. 
I hesc comparisons would corroborate our 
view. There might have been more names of 
ihis sort but we cannot compare them because 
diese two are the only ones, of enemies inen- 
‘I'lned in the Rigveda who have anything to 
■!() with Danu. 

vVe have noted that liid'a killed Damps 
t'lople, in the very moment that be blew to 
hits the winter foits. (I-174-2). That means 
huit the forts or fortified towns belonged to 
Ihinu’s people. Now, the expression used for 
the winter forts is ‘Shaaradech Puiah’. Purah 
of course means forts or fortified towns. 


Shaaradech, for its part, comes from sharad, 
winter. (1-131-1, VI-70.10, VI-38.4. X-18.4 
etc). On giving further thought to this word, 
however, we find that the region of the Punjab, 
where the forts were situated, is a baking-hot 
place in summer time though in winter it 
becomes cold. What was the need of such 
forts in such a land ? And where after all 
were they built in other more chilly lands ? 
What special mechanism for withstanding cold 
made them ‘winter-forts’ ? On the contrary, 
w'e would solve the ditliculty by taking 
Shaaradech as the name of the people of 
Danu. It is of course true that the name is 
nowhere else mentioned as of a tribe indepen¬ 
dently. But then generally the names of 
inimical tribes arc not mentioned in the 
Rigveda, It is only their leaders that arc 
referred to and that too very rarely. So 
Sharadee would be Chaldac in Mesopotamia, 
but Sardis ann Sardinia amongst Etruscans, 
who, according to me, were also originally 
from Mesopotemia. Thus, the words Ghal-rli 
and Celti may be derived from the same 
original. The word Celti is also pronounced 
as Selti, and the latter would be a much-uyed 
worn-down form of Sliaaradee. It is even 
mote probable that the Sanskrit word is itself 
a sound-imitation of some word which gave 
rise to the words which are pronounced as 
Chaldae and Geltae. The Mesopotamcans of 
later times including Parthians and Persians 
are said to have generally pronounced the 
letter ras /. Supposing that it was also done 
at an earlier period (with which we are con¬ 
cerned) the Sanskrit name would sound like 
Shakii which is capable of giving Chaldi as 
well as Sclli. After all, the Vcdic Aryans did 
not destroy the fortifications of the aboriginals 
because they had none to defend. They were 
of the people whom archaeologists have 
identified as the people of Mohenjo Daro and 
Harappa and these, according to me, were 
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Chaldians and Assyrians. Wc have all seen 
psctures of their fortifying walls, excavated by 
the archaeologists. There is nothing in them 
tliat would make them winter’ forts. Thus, 
Chaldi would be Gelti because both are 
Shaaradee. 

'fhis surmise can be supported by their 
racial alfinities with the Teutons. Odin, their 
Cliief god, is said to have presided over the 
‘Aesir’. If ihe Aesir were Assyrians, then 
Odin presided over Assyrian Chiefs. And il 
the Teutons, thus, were Assyrians, the Celts 
would be Chaldians by racial proximity. This 
is clear enough but then the word Aesir must 
..il Assyrian 7’hc original w'ord for an 
Assyrian is ‘Assur’. It was used by those 
people for their god and their city as well. 
It is known to be the same as the Vedic Asura 
as well as the Zoroastrian Ahura (mazda). In 
the Rigvcda it is used for about a hundred 
times, as an epithet of Vedic gods as well as 
for the Assyrian people who were their 
enemies. But these two .may not have been 
the only people to adopt it. According to me, 
the forefathers of the Etruscans in Mesopotamia 
adopted it as Aesar, meaning God ; the 
Mittani people, as Asil, meaning gods ; and 
the pre-dynastic Egyptians as Osir-(is) which 
originally must have meant the sky-god. There 
is a difference in the pronunciation of the 
word amongst different people but that is 
bound to be so. The Zoroastrians for example 
pronounced it as Ahura but it is agreed on all 
hands that the word is the same as Assur. 
Assuming that Odin’s Aesir were Assurs, the 
next question would be whether there was a 
racial relationship between the people of Odin 
and the Assyrians, or whether only the word 
was adopted as in the case of the Vedic Aryans 
and other people. This question cannot now 
be answered with any firmness. The only firm 
position would be that Odin’s Teutons lived 
in or near Mesopotamia, and that they did 


this in the time of the earliest Assyrians (300C 
B. C.). Odin’s time would thus be known by 
the name of his followers. One wonders 
whether the English word azure is really a 
Semitic word It conveys the exact meaning 
of Assur, the sky-god, the blue vault of 
heaven. 

Two w'ords from the Celtic language seem 
to have been adopted in India—one recently 
in our Marathi language and the other in 
Sanskrit in earlier times. In Marathi aara- 
maara means the navy. 'fhls is a foreign 
word, and it is highly probable that it i"? 
adopted from the Celtic Armorica, which is 
explained as ar —upon and mor---sca. It mu^t 
have been adopted from the iTcnch (Celts) in 
the 18th or 19th cenutries. The other word 
Drawida adopted in Sanskrit probably in the 
Pauranika days (200 B. C. to 400 A. 1)), 
defies explanation. According to me Drawida 
must be from the Celtic ‘Druid’. The original 
word is Gaelic Druidh and Welsh Derwydd, 
If the Sanskrit word is adopted from Gclliv, 
it must have really been so in 2500 B. C. but 
il is not found used in the Rigveda and if it 
was adopted during 200 B. (.1-400 A. D, the 
Celts were not in India to offer it. A Druid 
is a Brahmin amongst the Celts, a priest and 
a wise man. The Druids may have established 
the heirarchy in later times, the originil 
Druids being stray wise men. In India a 
Drawida means a South-Indian Brahmin. 
Today its use is restricted so as to indicate 
non-Aryan races of south India. In Vedic 
times, a dravi (verb dru) was a smelter ol 
metal, and dravina was gold or silver. In 
Greece drus druados is the Oak tree while in 
Sanskrit dru means any tree. In English the 
word for dru is ‘tree’, i. e. any tree. So the 
Celtic word for a tree may have been dru. 
The second part of Druid is id (Gael, idh, 
Wei. ydd). This sounds like Sk. svid and GR- 
eidos, i, e. one who knows. So the Celtic 
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word may after all be concerned with trees, or 
groves of trees, or houses built with trees or 
anything like that. But whatever the meaning 
of the word, its appearance in India remains 
unexplained. 

The Druids must have worshipped Danu- 
If they did so, it may have been in 2500 B. C. 
or later there after. Danu could have no 
existence but for them. If Danu was in 
existence in 2500 B. C. they must have already 
existed long before. One wonders whether it 
was a parodical name given to them by the 
Vsdic Aryans but then it does not occur in 
tlic Rigveda nor even in post-Vedic literature. 

The most impressive resemblance of all is 
that oi "English” with ‘‘Angiras”, the old 
.Anglo-Saxon form of the name being 
"Angleisch” and the French “Anglais”. This 
however would be only in the philological 
way and not otherwise. The Angirasas were 
the high priests among the Vedic Aryans. 
Some centuries before the invasion of India 
t2500 B. G ), they played a remarkable part in 
S'edic history, probably in Mesopotamia, as 
Navaguas and Dashaguas. They were thence 
-forward known as the “Fathers”. In 
subsequent generations, when India was being 
invaded, their descendants also must have 
been the enemies of the people of l.)anu and 
ot the Trina-Skandas like the other Vedic 
Aiyans, In other words, the enemies of those 
C^elts must have been the English people, who 
were none but the Vedic Aryans of antiquity. 

1 his is a strange identification of the Celts 
and Teutons on Indian Soil ! 

Now, the word Angiras sounds like A. S. 
Angleisch and Fr. Anglais which stand for 
Engels, the English. In the Vedic text, the 
name Angiras has some times the meaning of 
lire or burning coals. In like manner the 
Gaelic aingeal and the Scandinavian ingle have 
the meaning of fire or fire in the hearth. In 
Marathi, an inglee ( fern ,) is a scorpion whose 
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bite is as hot as that of a burning coal, while 
angaara is the burning coal itself, and 
angaaraa, the sacred ashes of a sacrifice. If 
the Gaelic and the Scandinavian words aingeal 
and ingle are cognate with the Anglc-Saxon 
name Angleisch and French Anglais, then the 
equation of Sk. Angiras and the A.S, Angleisch 
would gather force. But the Anglo-Saxon 
name is linked with its original or supposed 
original Yng which has no such meaning. In 
fac t, it is altogcthctr a different word and has 
no / in its radical part. The English in India, 
from the 1, th century onward, were known as 
in the western and Aangreja in nor¬ 
thern India. These wccrd'. as if resubstitule r 
for / which was there in the "original” name. 
This, if true, w'ould be a striking change in 
philology. Both forms give a distinct ring of 
‘•Angiras”, particularly jf the final j iic them is 
replaced by S. Some say that the English 
people originally came from the small town or 
district of Angul in Holstein. He may agree 
to tliis and add that in eailici limes also they 
had come from the same place ; only it was 
spelt at that time, preferably by Galatian.s, a 
little differently, namely Angora instead of 
Angul ! 

As the word English is not definitely 
traceable in the remote past, it can be said to 
have been linked by scholais, to a compara¬ 
tively modern name in (Germany, Ing ( wc ), 
people’s ( king ) L. Ingocuones, said to derive 
from Yng (Vngo, or Yngouis) is taken to be the 
root from which it is said to have been 
formed. The Vngs were the eastern Danes 
whom the northerners called Yng-lings. 
Tacitus, in the first century A. D. found, from 
a German poem, that the Ingoeuones were 
one of three ancestors of the German race. 
The letter / which now looks to be a part of 
the radical in the name, is thus only an 
extraneous addition from the patronsing 
appellation of (Yng-) lings. If this is correct, 
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our suggestion that Angiras is the original of 
the name, must be given up. At the most we 
can say that Angiras may have been shortened 
to Angi or Ang (Vng), but that when the full 
name was given it was given not as Yng-lings 
but as Yngleisch, English. This of course has 
all tht' force of quibbing, but nothing more. 
Our suggestion could be entertained for con¬ 
sideration, if in the first place, the Celtic Danu 
IS definitely the same as her Nedic name-sake. 
The question is about the era to which the 
name should belong, the Nedic (2500 B.C.) or 
the Christain (100 B.C.). And there is no 
record of the Ihighsh people pertaining to the 
V'edic era at all. To the ordinary Englishman, 
his name is derived from a trivial local source 
in Germany whereas wc are phantastically 
trying to raise it to an undreamt of, lofty 
original of 3000 U.C. Our only excuse ran be 
that it is purely a theoretical position and no 
more. It is the result of a philogical .':ort of a 
test. It must not be accepted if other tests 
forbid the acceptance. 

('lonsidercd thus, the Celus would be our 
ancient enemies, but the I’eutons, our friends 
and ev'n leaders ! 

T he Danes are said to be I'cutons l)ut be¬ 
cause of their name, we are .^ugges•lng that 
they .should laiher be classed as C.clts. 'I'hey 
would dien be cloici to the l.^anaans of Scot¬ 
land and Ireland. The reason for dorng so is 
liitnsy and iar-fcicheJ. The only reason for 
regarding them as Danaans would be the 
resemblance ol their name with 
Sk. ‘ Daanawa”. Tlie Sanskrit pair of the 
Dewas (god>) and Daanawas (their enemies) is 
famous in I’auranika literature. Of them two, 
the Uew'as arc Dutch and therefore we say the 
Danes arc Daanaw'as. This of course assumes 
more than it proves. 'I'he Dutch and the 
Danes did not live in northern Europe in 3000 
B. C and so they are assumed to have lived 
together in some other land. What induces us 


to say so is the supposed philological identity 
of the words Dutch and Dewa. The Word 
Dutch, which in original is Deutsch, does not 
come from Diot, meaning people (A.S. Theod, 
Irish and French Thiuda). It is, according to 
us, the same word as Deva. The latter comes 
from the verb dyu, to shine, which also gives 
Dyuksha, bright, resplendant, etc. This 
Dyuksha is really Dyutsa, and this is identical 
with Deut-s-ch (Dyutsa-ka). If thus, Dewa is 
Dutch, the Dane must be Daanawa, the next- 
door enemy. The country of the latter is 
Den-mark. This would be nothing but Danu's 
land. Tliey gave up this goddess when they 
switched over to Udin and his assistants. It 
was done at a time of which we have lost 
memory, but the name Dane may retain in 
partially. 

The distinction between Celts and 
Teutons, as compared with other groups of 
humanity, is very slight. It may not have been 
a racial distinction at all in the days gone by. 
This we say because, not only the Dane.s, but 
even the Scandinavians are found worshipping 
Danu in the ancient days. The author of the 
Vedic hymn at 1-174-^ (already quoted) says 
tliat India killed the Danaans or Danu’s 
people while the same author, in 1-173-3 says 
“(Oh Maiuts,) cut down the people of the 
Tiina Skandas, hem them in for the purpose”. 
The question is whether the 'Trinaskandas, who 
were yet to be killed, were one of Danu’s 
people, some of whom were already killed. 
The author may also have spoken about the 
same people, once before and then after then 
death. The Skandas could be Scandinavians. 
Trina means grass or under-growth. It has 
nothing to do with tri, three. In early times 
there were a people in the cast of Britain 
called Tri no-bantes (Trina-bindu), We may 
break up this name as Trino-bantes instead of 
as Trinobantes. If this break up is correct, 
then on an analogy of this name, the (Trino) 
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Scandinavians might lose its initial part and 
give Scandinavians as the full name. Skandi- 
naah is an extended form of the Sanskrit name, 
(cp. also Alaa-trina, III-30-6, I»166-7i. 

The German people used to observe a 
festival during the period of ‘ the dog-days'’. 
They imitated Odin and his people by wearing 
deer>masks, someone in a deer-mask pursuing a 
she-deer, and the others following in pursuit. 
This festival took place during the dog-days i.c. 
between the 3rd of July and 11th of August 
when the dog-star Seierius rose and set with 
the Sun. This custom seems to have bad 
vigiii in the tnyth or Prajaa-pati (lord of the 
people) following his own da\ighter Rohiiicc 
in the shape of a deer, when the Sun passed 
the equator on (he 21st of March. Whatever 
the count the event was always at the begin¬ 
ning of the new year in both cases. If the 
German festival of the Middle Ages was a 
hang-over of Prajaa-P.iti’s myth, the Germans 
i.an be said to have lived in India in the days 
of the Aifartya Bralitnar, the ritualistic work 
which gives the myth (IV'-3-22, IV-4-25). 
Indian astronomers give the date of the work 
as 2350 B.G. while Hcntly, Whitney and others 
give it as 1426 B.G. In either case German 
presence in India was possible. 

We have thus far considered (he cases of 
the people of Wettern Europe. There remains 
die case of the Greeks who were from the 
Mediterranean region. The Greeks in those 
days were called the Danaoi or the Axaians, 
these names being so common amongst them as 
to be interchangeable. The name Danaoi 
raises our suspicion that it may be a matrony- 
mic from Danu. Danu was the goddess of the 
Celts and so the Danaoi must have be n Celts. 
Were they then Greeks or were they Celts ? At 
the turn of the century, Prof. William Ridge¬ 
way found them to be Celts amongst the 
Greeks. He used the name Axaioi instead of 
Danaoi, but the two arc one and the same. 


The unnamed author in the Historians’ His¬ 
tory of the World (Vol. Ill pages 35-36) thus 
summarises Ridgeway’s view— 

‘•As to the many problems involved Pro¬ 
fessor William Ridgeway has interesting views 

some of which we may outline here.The 

Homeric people were not dark-skinned ( Like 
the Mycenacans) but fair and blond and evi¬ 
dently a conquering race, (namely) the 
Axaians. The evidence tends to show that a 
dark Aegean people inhabited the southern 
regions for ages, and that throughout the cen¬ 
turies the fair-haired people from time to time 
invaded the peninsula of southern Europe. 
Ridgeway believes that the evidence amounts 
almost to a demonstration that the Axaians of 
Homer were one of these invading bodies of 
Celts. But it may be well once more to cau¬ 
tion the reader as to the personal rather than 
definitive character of (his interpretation. 

“The history of the round shield, the use of 
buklcs and brooches, the custom of cremating 
the dead, .and the distributing of iron in 
Europe, Asia and Africa seem to Prof* ssor 
Ridgeway t«) point still more sharply to a 
theory that tliosc features of tireck civilization 
previously existed in Central Europe and were 
brought thence into Greece. A study of the 
dialect in which the Homeric poems are 
written indicates that the language and metre 
belonged to the earlier race, the Pclasgians, 
whom the Axaians conquered. Phe earliest 
Greeks spoke an Aryan or Indo-German 
language of which the Arcadian dialect was 
the purest remnant, since the Axiaians and the 
Dorians never contjuered Arcadia. The intro¬ 
duction of labiahsm into Greek, Ridgeway 
believes to be the proof of the Celtic origin of 
the invaders who accepted, as conquerors 
always do, the language of the conquered and 
yet modified it. Labialism is the chairging of 
a hard consonant K into a lip consonant P— 
as the older Greek word for horse was hikkos 
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which became hippos. The result then of 
Ridgeway’s erudite research is his belief that 
•‘The Axaians were a Celtic race” and for this 
theory he asserts that—“archaeology, tradi¬ 
tion and language are all in harmony”. 

Substituting the name Danaoi for the name 
Axaians, we thus find that even the name 
of 15C0-1200 B.C. were Celts. This, if true, 
would strengthen the position in regard to all 
names which sound alike. 

So this is our phantasy ! Our effort for 
proving the presence of the British in India in 
2500 B.C. or thereabout, has led to the disco¬ 
very that all Europeans, and not only the 
British, were there at the time, that the Eng¬ 
lish actually led the Vedic Aryans some cen¬ 
turies before ; that the Celts were their mortal 
enemies in India as well as in the land they 
previously occupied ; and above all, that 
Odin’s Teutons were Assyrians or friends of 
\ssyrians, and Danu’s Celts were Chaldians, 
he two names being synonymous. 

Now, all this is so unconventional that it 
an be unceremoniously rejected on that 
round alone. It would require a cenfury- 
ong study merely to make the view respcc- 
ible, and that too, if there was material 


enough for doing so. But if we seek for the 
material, we find that there is none. If the 
material had really been there, would it have 
remained in a virgin state upto this time ? 

The only excuse for indulging in this sort 
of activity; then, is that it relates to so ancient 
a time that it rannot have any material for 
support at all, and the few words, such as 
those used by us herein before, can alone 
perchance reduce the phantasy to an accep¬ 
table conjecture. All pre-history is chiefly 
based on conjectures and that is why we are 
adding our own to those that have been made 
by the earlier scholars. If, for example, the 
English word man is the same as the Sanskrit 
word maanawa or manash, as of course it is, the 
whole of the ‘European’ world of those times 
must be located in the same region in which 
the Vedic people or their ancestors lived. That 
word decisively shows that those who used it 
were the loyal subjects of King Manu’s em¬ 
pire. Once this fact is admitted, the philo¬ 
logical sort of equations tried to be proved by 
us lose their phantastic natuie and acquire a 
new meaning. Only some consensus is nece¬ 
ssary amongst scholars before such a claim 
could be made. 




Current 

Food Supply in USSR 

'A prtss release liy the Consulate General 
of USSR n Calcutta ^jives us the following 
information relating to food supply in Soviet 
land after the draught of 1972 ; 

In the USSR the sale of key foodstuffs in 
1973 are not less hut arc even greater as against 
their actual sale in 1972, the Soviet Trade 
Minister Alexander Struyev said in his inter* 
view with a Novosti Press Agency correspon¬ 
dent. Tliis statement has been made now, in 
spring, when the consequences of the last year, 
which was unfavourable for Soviet agriculture, 

' ould become especially tangible. 

As a result of the unprecedented drought of 
1972, considerable areas sown to crops in 
tiaditional grain regions of the USSR were 
hit. In such adveise conditions the decisive 
role w as played by the high Icve' of mechariza- 
lion, by flic growing degree of chemicalization 
and land-reclamation'in Soviet farming, by the 
dynamism and mobility of the entire socialist 
economy, permitting the concentration of 
forces and funds on the direction which is the 
main one at the given moment. This resulted 
in the fact that 168 million tons of grain w'cre 
harvested. This is higher than the average 
annual grain harvest under the previous five- 
year plan (1966-1970). 

Soviet farm output is growing incessantly 
despite frequent and sharp weather fluctua¬ 
tions in some regions. For the 1961-1970 
period the gross output of the collective and 
state farms increased more than by 50 per cent 
while the overall farm output rose by 38 per 
‘'cnt. Hence an individual year of bad 
harvest becomes a relative value, and the 
'■onscquences of yesterday’s poor harvest can- 


Affairs 

not considerably influence (he uniformity of 
today’s mpply of the population with foed- 
stufTs. 

The dynamics of the sale of foodstufts is 
the following ; in 1972 ti c USSR’s population 
bought meat and meat products by 22 per 
cent, eggs by 36 per cent and milk by six per 
cent more than in 1970. A special survey by 
the UN Human R)ghts Commission shows the 
level reached. 'I'he survey notes, in particu¬ 
lar, that the number of calories received by 
Soviet people in their food is higher than in 
West Germany or in Britain. 

There-is^anothtr consideration which rules 
out the Soviet population’s alarm concerning 
the food supply—stability of prices. Those 
businessmen, tourists and guests who now 
come to the USSR after a ten-year interval, 
note that prices of foodstuffs have remained 
unchangKl since then, while the working 
people’s incon ts have considerably grown. 
Under the (uirent fivc->ear plan (j97I-l975) 
the incemes in cash of the USSR population 
will rise by another 47 per cent while prices 
will remain the same. 

Stability of retail prices and constant 
growth of incomes of Soviet people is a 
priority task of the state, a parly policy 
pursued under conditions of the booming 
economy and agriculture. Under the ninth 
five-year plan 129,000 million roubles were 
earmarked for agriculture—more than one- 
fourth of all investments in the national 
economy. Industry will supply the farms 
with 16 per cent more tractors than during 
the previous five years, the capacity of these 
machines being 50 per cent higher. The out¬ 
put of machinery and equipment for cattle- 
breeding farms will double. 
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All ihfip eirorU arc aimed at solving the 
USSR’s main economic problem—to raise 
8ti!! higher the people’s wclbbcing. 

Deficit Financing in India 

A letter which has appeared in Swarajya of 
May 12, 1973 is reproduced below : 

Sir,—The optimism expressed by the Union 
Finance Minister, Mr Y. B, Ghavan, that 
deficit financing will be within manageable 
limits and price rise will be curtailed is not 
justilied by the financial transactions of the 
Government. In the first place, the budget 
deficit for 1972-73 is not Rs 550 crores. To 
this should be added the unauthorized over¬ 
drafts of S»ate Governments settled by the 
tientre (Rs 421 crores) and the public borrow¬ 
ings of the Centre absorbed by the Resetve 
Bank. A correct picture of ilie deficit is pro¬ 
vided by the net bai.k credit to the Govern¬ 
ment which has amounted to over Rs 1.250 
crores from April 1972 till now, I’lnit this is 
the correct method of assessing the deficit is 
conceded even 'oy the “IsconouiV Siitvey” 

: >972-73) of the Government of India. 

There is (ell <alc evidence in the lindget 
papers il'cmselvcs that the magnitude f>f 
defifi* financing is hkely to be greater during 
1973-74 and not merely Rs 85 crores as 
envisaged in the Budget. 

(a) Rc.servc Bank profits (which mainly 
arise from deficit financing activitie.s of the 
Government) transferred to the Government 
in 1972-73 were Rs 120 crores. In 1973-74 
they arc estimated at Rs 130 crores, which 
indicates that money-pumping operations will 
continue with the same vigour as before. 

(b) The '‘Explanatory Memorandum” to 
the budget has mentioned that more money is 
to be spent on the Security Printing Press at 
Nasik to help it meet the greater demand for 
currency notes from the Reserve Bank ! 

Unless there is a total reversal from the 
present ideological policy, like all other socia¬ 


list countries, inflation will continue as an 
invisible (ax levied by the budgets every year 
on the people who are least able to bear it. 
Bombay M. R. Pal 

Trade Protocol Between India and Poland 

The following information is obtained fron: 
Polish Facts on File : 

A long-Tcrm Trade Protocol between Indij 
and Poland for the years 197 <, 1974 and 197“' 
was signed in New Delhi on January 12, 1973, 

The Trade Protocol envisages a trade turn¬ 
over of Rs. 1308 million between the twn 
countries during 1973 showing an increa - 
about 30 per cent over 1972 Trade Protoci I 
provisions. The estimates of trade turn-ovt-,- 
during 1974 and 1975 would be reviewed ami 
negot'ated at appropriate lime. 

The protocol was signed by Shri L. N, 
Mishra, Minister of Foreign Trade, Govern¬ 
ment of Indi.T and H. E. Mr, T. (^Irchow.skt. 
Minister of Foreign Trade of the Poh'ok 
People’s Republic, on behalf of their respf - 
live Governments. The Prime Mimsi-f 
Shrimati Indira Gandhi and the Primr 
Minister of Poland, H. E. Mr. PioU 
Taroszewicz were present during the ccreinons 
Nobel Prize in Physics, 1972 

A- K. Raychaudhuri of the Saha Institi'if 
of nuclear physics, Calcutta writing on liif 
above subject in Science and Culture introduic 
the subject with the remarks ; 

Nobel prize in Physics, 1972, has been 
awarded to three American Scientists, j olin 
Bardeen, 64, Professor of ElcctricalEnginecriii.n 
and Phy.sics at the University of Illinois, I-i on 
Cooper, 42, Professor of Physics at Brown 
University, Providence, and J. Robert 
SchrielTer, Professor of Physics at the Univ- r- 
sity of Pennsylvania. They have been awar«l«<i 
the prize in recognition of the theory tiicy 
suggested in 1957 explaining the phenomcn<iti 
of superconductivity. (The theory is known 
as BCS theory after the initial letters of na i>e» 
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of the three scientists.) John Bardeen had al- 
leady received the prize in 1956 jointly with 
\V. Shockley and W. H. Brattain for research 
leading to the invention of transistor. 

Superconductivity exhibited by large 
number of metals, alloys and intcrmetallic 
. ompounds at low temperature was discovered 
by Kammcrling Onnes in 1911. Nfetals at 
liighcr tempe.aturcs oiler resistance to passage 
nf electric current. There arc a number of 
metals, like lead, mercury etc. for which d. c. 
Mcctrical resistance completely vanishes when 
oolcd below a sharp critical temperature, 
i Ins ptjperty is called superconductivity. Resis- 
cuicclcss stale is experimentally detected by 
'liscrving zero potential diltercncc across two 
I.units of a superconducting sample carrying an 
r cctric current. Similarly, current induced in 
t ' Iused loop of superconducting metal persists 
nulcfinitely. Magnetically, a superconductor 

■ I perfect diainagnct, that is, a supcrconduc- 
i.>! completely expels small magnetic held 
except in a very shallow surface layer. Many 
:i''vv conicquenccs follow from these properties, 
■l.r most important being quantisation of mag- 
c'Nic flux passing through a superconducting 

r ^ 

Experimental study ol superconducting state 
fablished that normal superconducting transi- 
I ' ll is a phase tiansition of second order 
■li e ompanied by a drastic change in corrcla- 
tiuii of conduction clectron.s in metals. It was 

■ so realised that the superconducting phase 
liMil a property of long-range order of tlic 
Juoincntum which might be possibly due to 
w’.dc extension in space of wavcfuiictioiis 
‘^presenting same momentum distribution 
throughout the metal. Hence the supcrcon- 
chtciing phase is a quantum structure on 
tiucroscopic scale. 

in Coal Raising 

The Coal Field Tribune publishes these 
derails relating to output of Non-Coking coal ; 


Asansol, May 11. Production of non¬ 
coking coal in CMA’s Eastern Region was 
IB.03 lakh tonnes in April as against 19‘20 lakh 
tonnes in March. According to Shri C, Balram 
Additional Custodian General, CM A the drop 
in production in April was due to two factors 
—power cut and short supply of explosives. 
Average daily power cut was said to be 6 to 10 
hours. Supply of explosives was about 25% 
less than actual requirements. Daily re¬ 
quirements of explosives for the Eastern Zone 
is said to be about 19,000 kgs. 

Total despatch in April was 17’74 lakh 

tonnes including 31,000 tonnes of coal des¬ 
patched to Bangla Desh and I‘12 lakh tonnes 
of soft coke to down country direction. Total 
despatch in M .rch was 19-70 l»kh tonne* 
which included 97,000 tonnes of coal des¬ 
patched to Bangla Uesh and 89,000 tonnes ol 
soft coke to down country direction. 

According to Shri Balram daily average 
wagon supply in April was 1,868 empties as 
against 1,965 empties daily in March. 

Power Cut Potential Danger to Mine Safety 

Due to Irequeut pouei cut, G.VIA is in pic- 
dicamcrit. Siiri Balram fell tiiat satety of mines 
particul irly deep aud ga^sy mines were ex¬ 
posed to danger due to frequent power cut. 
When thcic was power cut during the time of 
man-winding where winding engine was ope¬ 
rating by electric, the work-persons were sus¬ 
pended in mid-way. Thcie was diificulty in 
pumping out the water trom the areas sub¬ 
merged under water and as a result progress in 
developing the districts w'as badly alfectcd. 
Machineries were also getting damaged. 
Reorganisation 

Regarding reorganisation of GMA, Shri 
Balram said that the management structure in 
the higher and mid-higher posts had almost 
been complete and for the rest it was in pro- 
CCS.S. A planning cell for reconstruction and 
reopening of the closed mines was locally set 
up at Sanctoria. 
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(.Jontinued form page 424 

the validity of the said right can not be 
impeached on the ground that they are incon¬ 
sistent with the provisions of Art. 19 (') (»)”• 

But the Supreme Court in reference No.l 
of 1964 u/Art. 143 held that we do not think 
it would be right to read the majority decisions 
as laying down a general proposition that 
whenever there is a conllict between the pro¬ 
visions of the latter part of Art. 194 (3) and 
any of the provisions of the fundamental rights 
guaranteed by part III, the latter must always 
yield to the former. The .Supreme Court had 
further laid down that a citizen sentenced for 
contempt of a legislature did have the right 
to seek redress from High Court or the 
Supreme Court itself. However the instances 
often occur and occasions do arise when it 
seems tiiat codilication of Parliamentary Privi¬ 
leges might be desirable. 

Codification is needed to remove uncer¬ 
tainty and ambiguity so that the people may 
know w'hat are the privileges of the legislatures. 
The dominant intention of the constitution is 
that the law of the country shall define privi¬ 
leges. The clear emphasis of Art, 105 ( 3 ) 
and Ar. 194 ( 3 ) is on Parliament defining its 
privileges through a law. Tlie framers of the 
constitution felt that privileges should not be 
defined in a hurry, rather left the entire matter 
to the wisdom of the future Parliament. So 
the codification of Parliamentary privileges is 
desirable from the point of view of the press 
and the people. 

The Press Commission in its report in 1954 
favoured the codification of privileges for two 
reasons. Firstly the codification are different 
in India. Secondly unlike England there is 
conflict between Art. 194 and Articles 19,22, 
32,226. In codifying the privileges the exhaus¬ 


tive legislation, if not possible, there must be 
some guidelines to indicate them. 

In U K. the General Council of the Bar 
submitted a memorandum to the Select 
Committee in which it said : 

The law is not only bedevilled with uncer¬ 
tainty, at best the archaic and arbitrary cha¬ 
racter of the law is offensive to modern 
thought. At worst it is a dangerous trap to 
the public outside parliament. 

We think the best solution to this prolileuj 
would be to codify the law and practice rela¬ 
ting to Parliamentary privilege by statute or 
failing this by resolutions of the House ol 
Commons. Let me <juolc Mr. Subba Rao 
C. J. in bis Foreword to Ramchandran's Law 
of Parliamentary Privileges in India in which 
it is said, “if a law of privileges is made, it 
will be subject to fundamental rights- but ii 
no law is made, the said privileges would be 
absolute. This is an argument of evasion of 
our constitutional provisions and particularly 
of fundamental rights which are given a 
transcedental position.” 

A written law, if it contains all possiblt 
situations in which it is applicable, u the best 
safeguard against unwitting transgression of it. 
The law of parliamentary privileges in India 
today needs careful and detailed study. A 
frank and uninhibited discussion of privileges 
is needed in the wider context of their reper¬ 
cussions on the working of the law of privilege 
and the preservation of the rights of the 
people. The kind of incident involving the 
Assam Minister that took place in Delhi 
recently, and the member of Parliament at 
Nagpur Railway Station have left no alterna¬ 
tive but to get these privileges codified aial 
defined with some measure of precision and 
clarity. 



OBJECTIFIED MANAGEMENT AND MANAGEMENT'S OBJECTIVES 


B. C. NIMKAR 


Every doctrine of management, from 
uicient classical to the most sophisticated 
modern ones, locates the objectives of 
management in the areas of prodnetion and 
profit growth, labour contentment and built- 
in system for development of managerial 
personnel through various channels of 
appraisals and screening of performance 
-and personalities in the context of job 
requirements and job-challenges. A 
healthy concern is often described as one 
which is capable of sustaining the organisation 
m which managerial personalities emege and 
'.radually keep rising to fill up the vacuum, 
'igainst this background, the industrial scene 
m India, not only in India but in all 
developing countries, reveals all the 
' haracteristics of transition marked with wide 
UU.1 deep rooted labour unrest, reluctance to 
•rork-rnanageraent, nonacceptance and little 
' oinmittal to the objectives of the industrial 
• oncern at junior levels and finally defiant 
trade unions at perpetual war with what is 
'.nown as management. Trapped in the dark 
(hasm of administrative difficulties rather 
'uffocat(On — top managerial personnel often 
'ook with appreciative eye upon modern 
uanagement and in deep despair find them- 
■elves forced to take recourse to traditional 
♦ools of administration which repeats the oft 
een drama of demands, victimisation, show- 
•'own and temporary truce with small 
concessions gained either by the Management 
T by the Unions. As Mr. K. V. Raghunath 
Reddy informed the Parliament recently, the 
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number of industrial disputes was 2614 in 
1972, 2752 in 1971 and 2889 in 19/0. The 
man-days lost due to strikes and lock-outs 
were 15.18 millions in 1972. This magnitude 
of the losses raises the question whether this futile 
exercise in dissension and tension is inescapable 
in industrial growth ; whether organisational 
strength and weaknesses of the Unions and the 
Management are to be the sole determinants 
at the level of administration ; and whether 
strife-torn industries arc the fate prescribed for 
the underdeveloped world. As a matter of 
fact this complex dilemma arises from tlie deep 
rooted pattern of administration inlrotlnced in 
the industrial organisation which aims at laying 
down distinct channels of command rather 
than evolve initiative and drive in those who 
arc commanded, and it confines the mana¬ 
gerial functions and decisions to the few and 
makes the whole setup devoid of participation 
and demotivated. In several industries, this 
administrative pattern, because of ageold 
associations has so deep seated connections that 
any radical alternative arouses natural 
appreheiiiions, and the Management has a 
natural temptation to introduce and cxpecri- 
rnent with the new concepts of management 
without the corresponding structural 
reorganisation of the set-up for necessary 
adjustments. 

The concept of modern management is 
based on elimination of widened distinction 
between the administrator and the 
employees ; those who govern and those 
who are governed. Through structural 
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iotegration of objectives all forces arc 

made to govern, whicli tan create unison 
and assimilation of different cadres of 
employees. The participating forces act, react, 
merge and assimilate. If the industrial 

t)rganisation is to be basically different from 
the civil administration, it has to channelise 
all processes into systems in which at every 
stage every person and every performance is 
measured and tested on the basis of the set 
objectives and not the subjective norms and 
preference'-. At every level of the hierarchy, 
the systems should l)e so cohesive that the 
final objectives decided by the top 
management go on percolating spontaneously 
ilown to the lowest operational level and 
simultaneously the feed back supplied by 
the lowest operational units should 
form the basis for the highest planning 
[tcrsonnel. This step to step linking of 
performance and policies, stage to stage review 
of the operational units, integration of top 
level planning and execution is achieved in 
several ways, the most popular of which is the 
system of budgetary control. Under this system 
which has been implemented in some of the 
nationalised banks, all the operational units, 
after analysing their environmental data, 
potentiality, past growth-rate, etc., formulate 

their month to month annual budget. The.se 
unit-wise budgets are finalised in consultation 
with the zonal or the regional chief executive 
who consolidates them and prepares zonal or 
regional budgets which again are discussed and 
consolidated at the higher administrative level 
leading to the Industry’s final budge^ which 
has projection to all business channels and 
cross-currents ; trends and torrents ; pressures 
and appraisals. The vital characteristics of 
the system is separate and distinct flow of the 
streams of planning and execution, through 
creation of two separate wings right from the 
Head Office to the branch level. The 


administrative heads at the branches and the 
head office become responsible for both 
planning and execution but has two different 
assistants for both the wings. This integrates 
independence and interdependence of the 
planning and execution wings ; preserves their 
distinct functional identity and also ensure" 
their functional assimilation. 

Why search for systems 

Strife-torn industrial complexes in private 
and public sectors, economic limitations of the 
management and rising aspirations of the 
workers, devastating antogonism between the 
workers and the management (while both arc 
employees), and existence of confbctiii' 
interests at perpetual war vvitli eac.h othe.i ; 
while indicating the dilficult predicament o' 
the management, also indicate that the 
problems of administration and di.scipline can 
not be solved by changing the service rulc'., 
building intimidation-mechanism or introdne 
tion of reformed labour laws, i'he pr<iblcii' 
fa'Is within the range of industrial psycholoci 
and is essentially an aspect of structure 
organisation ot Uie industrial setup. As 
matter of fact, some big Indus trii 
organisations in private sector in the old 
classical times treated the l.ibour as a men. 
tool of production to be used, watched, con¬ 
trolled and ruled by a separate cla.ss known as 
management. This concept which sufferc.1 
humiliation in the process of democratisation 
of administration, completely demotivated tin- 
junior employee and made them devoid of 
the sense of responsibility, belonging aivl 
loyalty, while on the other hand, it made tlie 
managerial class obsessed with result 
orientation with diminishing degrees of social 
orientation. In any industrial organisation, 
diminishing discipline should be taken as -a 
symptom of degenerating process of demotivisa- 
tion rather than a malady in itself. It is a 
positive indicator for the urgent need of 
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structural reorganisation. The same factors 
which motivate the managerial personnel and 
make them task-oriented should be allowed to 
percolate deep down to the lowest operational 
field. In the task of work-management everybody 
from the top-management to the lowest worker 
l)3san important role to play in varying 
(Jfgrccs, hence the demotivating concept of 
workers as a mere tool to be managed by a 
chosen few, not only makes the managerial 
(ask very Jifificult, it converts the industrial 
.elup to a permanent stage for guerilla 
warfare and class struggle; sometimes for pro¬ 
longed battle of nerves. Any production pro- 
,;ianime needs the background of not a battlc- 
licld but the atmosphere of commitment, devo- 
(lori, competition and participation. It is 
■mile to expect to cultivate them through 
pleaching, teaching or ma'-s imining ; they arc 
.lU the natural outcome of rnotivising mcch- 
mism. In terms of classical psychology, 
motivation is a propellor of successful action— 
psychic channel leading to effective inv’olve- 
ircnt and participation of tlie whole thing in 
me work-stream. 

^\hat i« inotivising mechanism 

I'he basically vit.il aspect of rnotivising 
: chanism is that every work, to some extent, 

■- ris to become tiresome and exhausting 
causing in the; worker a desire to avmid work 
iiulcss there is an adequate compensation 
' Mthcr psychological or moneto y ) for under¬ 
taking it. It is this propellor which applies a 
and his skill to the work. During the 18th 
t'-nuiry industrial organisations, fear of losing 
job was the propellor which motivated 
<'.o workers, but this also created strong unions 
f'l dispel the propelling fear causing an 
■"'irninistrativc vacuum. Modern discoveries 
c; indii.strial psychology reveal that the indivi- 
thiiPs egotistic instict of self preservation, 
If' outshine others, contains wider scope and 
!*>"'nger factors of motivation which if applied 
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to industrial organisation will have to embrace 

the following aspects. 

i) Clearly defined scctionwisc objectives 
and pin point fixation of responsibilities. 
The organisational methodology and 
work procedure should distinctly define 
and lay down the average expectations 
from persons/sections/regions/zoncs 
etc. and should have, at every level, 
the systems of appraisal so that every 
outshining success and failure is 
located pinpointedly. This enhances 
the job satisfaction in successes, 
invigoiatcs the lesser succcssfuls and 
compels the failures to analyse them¬ 
selves in their strengths and shortcom¬ 
ings. In any organisation, where 
successes and failures are concealed or 
even obscured due to group actions, 
it demotivates those whose role goes 
unrecognised and converts those into 
overzealous managerial personnel who 
stand in the lime light, leading to 
incess.int staff-troubles. budgetary 
control systems definitely lay down 
the performance expectations in the 
context of the environmental potenti¬ 
alities and provide objective base for 
self-appraisal, but in order to be a 
rnotivising factor. the budgeting 
process should begin from the bottom 
within the policy frame-work laid 
down bv the top management, tiirust- 
ing of expectation-levels on workers 
from above invites resistance and is less 
clfective than the sclfformulated 
budgetary goals. Their rationality can 
decidedly be processed on the basis of 
envitonmcntal data, pa;t growth late, 
resources, potentials, etc. 

ii) Stage lo stage appraisal at frequent 
intervals 

The need for con.stant adjustment of 
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people, planning and procedures to 
the pcrformarce-rcquiremcnts is 
unavoidable. Therefore, there should 
be step to step appraisals to help 
initiating the remedial measures. The 
prima,ry objective of appraisal systems 
should not be to find escape ways for 
failures but to help everybody in 
bringing out of himself the best he has 
by timely guidance, assistance, 
remedial measures and put him again 
on the path of competition with his 
colleagues. This, indeed, is an 
extremely difTl.?uU but equally reward¬ 
ing managerial function. Proper deal¬ 
ing with part failures stops degenera¬ 
tion of work organisations and 
invigorates the breaking nerves, 

lii) Management reporting 

Leading management consultants in 
problematic industries have preferred 
self appraisals at every level to the top 
administration. This helps to reach 
correct conclusions. At the lowest 
operational level, self appraisals are 
usually realistic, revealing and 
unflattering. Subjective confidential 
reports which had relevance during 
the era of fcar-motivisation should be 
replaced by open objective appraissal 
systems. 

iv) I'unctional Organisation and functional 
Decentralisation 

Promotion of managerial skill 
postulates decentralisation of powers 


to facilitate prompt decisions, invoking 
sense of responsibility and for adding 
flexibility and adjustability to the 
static work-systems. In the industrial 
field of operation prompt actions and 
decisions have intrinsic values. 
Delegations of powers should be 
clearly and distinctly detailed and 
should be subjected to usual reporting 
so that the decisions taken, and 
discretion used at every level is scru¬ 
tinised at higher levels. This, indeed, 
postulates proper training and work¬ 
planning programmes for the personv 
engaged in the common endeavour. 

From hierarchical administration to uork 
organisation 

Unlike civil administration, an industria 
system cannot rely upon mere use of autlioriiy 
legalistic disciplinary frame or career killiri! 
confidential reports, because what nourishc 
and protects the roots of an expanding concen 
is not the chain of mechanical obedien- f 
but push, initiative, drive and personalise 
planning from workers which cmanat< 
only from the motivating mcchanlsic 
In service-producing industries lik 
banks, not mere work but the result-oricr 
ed work helps in achieving the busine 
goals; what is done is not often ■: 
material as how it was done. In a dee 
analysis, most of the administrative probltit 
in industries would resolve into the problci 
of structural organisation. Labour orientatir, 
neither means close contacts with the lahoi 
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nor untightening of the administrrtivc frame 
but it postulates creation of the background 
in which every worker realises himself through 
his work, decentralisation or managerial func> 
tions so that the lowest worker participates 
in varying degrees in the management 
programmes. To conclude, the subtle 
and sophisticated techniques of personnel 
management would not succeed without 
corresponding changes in the work- 
procedures and structural reorganisation. 
.N^ew techniques require, before imple¬ 
mentation. systems-analysis, and areas of 
dernotivised workers have to be precisely 


identified. With the process of industrial 
democratisation and accelerated process of 
economic awakening which have made the 
workers self-conscious, nny continuous faith in 
the management-philosophy which isolates the 
managerial functions for the chosen few and 
favours institutional conservatism in its anxiety 
to maintain the status quo is fraught with 
disastrous consequences as the social and 
econmic climate in the country has materially 
changed. Systems and organbation analysis 
will have to be given the same significance 
which is given to pioductinn planning and cost 
analysis. 


A CRITIQUE OF THE IMPEACHMENT OF THE INDIAN PRESIDENT 

ANUP CHAKRABARTI 


Impeachment as a quasi-judicial process 
t'ad its origin in the United Kingdom in the 
lourtcenth century. In England there can be 
iio impeachment of the Crown. Before the 
development of the concept of ministerial 
I esponsibility Parliament exercised its control 
'’ver the actions of the Crown through the 
power of impeachment. At that time minis¬ 
ters were regarded as servants of the Grown 
only having no responsibility to Parliament. 
Impeachment came to mean a trial of high 
Clown officers including the ministers for 
Juisconduct in the discharge of their public 


duties. The House of Lords hc.Tid and deter¬ 
mined impeachments brought by the House 
of Commons. The fust recorded case of 
impeachment took place in England in 1376 
when two Lords and four commoners were 
charged with various misconduct in (heir 
official duties. 'I'lic impeachments of Warren 
Hastings, Governor-General of India and 
Lord Melville, in the years 1789 and 1905 
respectively were the last two recorded cases 
of impeachment and in both these cases the 
dignitaries impeached were acquitted. 

In course of time the device of inipeaeh- 
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ment ranie to b(* di.trardfcl in England. Accor¬ 
ding to Dicey the cause why the instrument 
of impeachment for enforcing ministerial res¬ 
ponsibility is now almost out of date is partly 
due to (be fact that the ministers are now 
rarely in a position where there is even a 
to commit the kin<l of crimes for 
which impeachment is an appropriate remedy 
and partly tlcjt the results aimed at by impea¬ 
chment could now in many cases be better 
obtained by pioceedings before the court of 
law. 

Article 2 Section 4 of the U.S.A. Constitu¬ 
tion states : “The President, Vice President, 
and all civil olheers of the I nitcd Statc.s. shall 
be removed from ollioc on impeachrncnl for, 
and conviction of, treason, bribery, or other 
high crimes and misdemeanors.’' besides tliis, 
Article I Section 3(6) says, “The Senate shall 
have the sole power to try all impeachments. 
When sitting for that purpose, they shall be on 
oath or afl'ii.’nation. When the President of 
the United Stales is tiled, the (ihief fnstice 
shall preside. And no person siiaD he convic¬ 
ted without the concurrtnee of tw’o-thirds of 
the members present. " In President 

Andrew jolmson vvas inipcaclied. liut he was 
acciuitted. Uptil now this is the solitary 
instance of the impeachment of an American 
President. 

Under the Weimar Constitution of Ger¬ 
many, the President of the JReich and his 
ministerial advisers were liable to be rcmcived 
by impeachment before a High Court of state 
con.sisting of tlie President of the National 
Supreme Court as Chairman, one Judge from 
each of the three State Superior Administrative 
Courts, and five members from each house of 
the National Parliament. This special High 
Court of State was a departure from the usual 
custom of having inipeaclnnenls heard by the 
Upper House of the Legislature. 

Under the Iri.sh Constitution the President 


may be impeached for “stated misbehaviour.” 
Either House of Legislature on receiving a 
signed petition from thirty of its members, 
may entertain a proposal to prefer a charge 
against the President, and the proposal is 
adopted only when a resolution to that t ffect 
is passed by two-thirds of the total members 
of that House. Thereafter the charge is 
inv^^stigated or caused to be investigated by 
the Other House and on being sustained by 
two-thirds of its total membership, the Presi¬ 
dent is removed from his oHice. 

The Constitution of India lavs down a 
detailed procedure for the impeachment of the 
President, which is almost identical to that in 
Ireland. Article 56 ( b ) of the Indian Cons¬ 
titution states that “the President may, for 
viol.ition of the Constitution, be removed from 
ofiice b) impeachment in the manner provided 
in Article 61.” 

Article 61 of the Constitution deals with 
ihe pioccdure for impeachment of the Presi¬ 
dent. Article 61 runs tiuis : 

(1) When a President is to he impea- 
died for violation <-f the Consliti: 
lion the charge shall he prc.feiTcd h 
cither House of Parliament. 

(2) No such charge shall be preferre: 
unless ; 

(a) the proposal to prefer sucli 
charge is contained in a 
resolution which has been 
moved after at least fourteen 
days, notice in writing signed 
by not less than one-fourih 
of the total number of mem¬ 
bers of the House has bcc 
given of their intention 6' 
move the resolution, and 

(b) such resolution has been 
passed by a majority of not 
less than two-thirds of ih*' 
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total membership of tlie 
House. 

(3) When a charge has been so prefe- 
rc(i by either House of Parliament 
the other shall investigate the charge 
or cause the charge to be investiga¬ 
ted and the President shall have the 
right to appear and to be represen¬ 
ted at such investigation. 

(4) If as a result of the investigation a 
resolution is passed by a majority of 
not less tlian two-thirds of the total 
membership of the House by which 
the rliargc was investigated or ens- 
cd to be investigated, declaring tliat 
the charge preferred against the 
President has been sustained, such 
resolution shall have the elVcct of 
removing the President trom iiis 
Ollice as from the date on which the 
resolution is so passed.'' 

A careful analysis ol Article 61 shows the 
,r(niuds ol irnjieaclimenl ol the President aie 
not clear. I'hc only impeachable olFcnt c of 
I lie Indian President is “violation ol the coiis- 
otiilion,’' Now, a question naturally arises-- 
I Iocs it mean violation of the letter of the Cons- 
iuiilion or the spirit of the Constitution ^ 
liesides this, what constitutes a violation of the 
< bnstitution will depend entirely upon the 
I louses of Parliament. And wc may assume 
here that Parliament may take a political view 
'»r the entire situation and regard as violation 
of the Constitution a particular action of the 
Piesidcnt which may not, from judicial stand¬ 
point, be regarded as such. The IbS.A. Cons¬ 
titution makes the charges of impeachment 
more specific, viz : “treason, bribery and other 
I'igh crimes and misdemeanours.” 

In the U.K. and the .U.S.A. the Lower 
House always prefers the charge of impeach- 
ment and the Upper House investigates the 


charge itself, but in India the sole power of 
invesiigaiiiig the cliargc of impeachment is not 
vested in the Upper Hou.se. Like the Irish 
Ct>nslitution, the Constitution of India pro¬ 
vides that either House of Parliament may 
prefer the charge against the President for 
violadon of the Conslitution before the other 
House vvliif h sliall ilicu cither investigate the 
charge itself or cause the cliarge to be investi¬ 
gated. Article td tells nothing more. There¬ 
after the proviso to Article >61 slates; “The 
conduct of ‘he President may be brought 
under review by an\ court,, tribuna! or body 
appointed or designatci! by either House of 
Parliament for the investigation of a cliarge 
under .Article 61.’' Now the Constitution is 
also vague about the terms “court, tribunal or 
body” as laul down in .Article .161. Does the 
term 'court’ intiicale the Siiprenie Court of 
India or the Ibgh Courts ? I he term ‘tribu¬ 
nal’ is not also dear, ’flu; term ‘body, is more 
or Ii.ss vague. We may he.re, assume that the 
Constiiuiioti leaves it eoiiiely in the hands of 
the House,s of I’laliafncm to decide the nature 
and fujiclions of till !iii\enigaiing authority, if 
it docs not investigate the charge itself. 

Under the Constitution of the fhS.A. when 
the Senate hears the charge.s against the Presi¬ 
dent the Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of 
the U.S.A. presides. The presence of the 
Chief Justice as the Presiding OlTicer makes 
the trial not only impartial but judicial in 
character which cannot be expected from an 
ordinary session of Parliament. 

The Con.stiiution of India makes the state 
legislative assemblies significant associates in 
the election of the President but they have no 
voice in removing the President. The working 
of the Indian Constitution since its commence¬ 
ment reveals that the President is not the head 
of the Union Government but he has an extre¬ 
mely i nportani role in reiatioa ir th; states. 
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Dr. Ainal Roy observes “It is, of course, true 
that the Makers liad not suUiciently clear idea 
of the crucial relationship of the President with 
(he states. This is why, it did not occur to 
them that the association of the states with the 
impeachment process is necessaiy in cases 
relating to Piesident in Centre State relation¬ 
ships. The Constitution should be amended 
to secure this,’’ 

J'he OmstitiUion of India provides for a 
cunii)er<oine proredure for the impeachment 
of the President, Now a question naturally 
arises whether there will arise any such con¬ 
tingency when the President may be hauled up 
before the Court of Parliament. The Presi¬ 
dent of India possesses a wide range of powers 
in the executive and legislative fields, be'ides 
emergency povM;rs. Although the Constitution 
of India is the longest written Constitution in 
the world it has not clearly laid down whether 
the President will exercise ‘hese powers with or 
without the advice of the ministers. Since the 
inception of the Constitution the Presidents 
are acting as the nominal head of the executive 
like the Hriii-.h Monarcii. But there arc critics 
who argue that due to a number of anomalies 


in some of the provisions of the Constitution 
dealing with presidential powers, the President, 
if he be an ambitious and designing person 
may, taking advantage of the Constitutional 
anomalies, violate the Constitution. It is 
natural that a person vested with such enor¬ 
mous powers may misuse them. I’he elaborate 
machinery for the impeachment of the Presi¬ 
dent has been provided in the Constitution 
only as a safeguard against the remotest pos.si- 
bility of misuse of these powers by the Pre¬ 
sident. 
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Kiiniily Planning in the Provinces 

\Vc reproduce the undernoted facts from 
Lentre Calling : 

With the current year’s sterilization pro- 
^lainme fast drawing to a close, Maharashtra 
l;.ts outshined all other States by completing 
nearly six lakh male sterilizations, the bulk of 
tliem in mass camps. 

Maharashtra has thus become the only 
Slate to achieve the target of 10 sterilizations 
|ief 1000 population set by the Health 
Si'Lretarics’ Conference held in June last 
year. 

Along with Maharashtra, Andhra Pradesh 
> 11(1 Tamil Nadu have also been giving con- 
M I'.ntly good performance. According to 
11 ports reaching the headquarters till the 
iiuddle of March, Tamil Nadu had completed 
nearly 2,36,000 operations while Andhra 
IVadcsh had recorded nearly 2,50,000. These 
J^tates, while enlisting a substantial number of 
'll- ;eptors each year, have also maintained a 
commendable standard of service. 

In terms of physical achievement, Uttar 
Pradesh, Madhya Pradesh and West Bengal 
Iiavc given good account of themselves. The 
■achievement of Uttar Pradesh till the middle 
'jf March was a little over 3 lakhs, that of 
Madhya Pradesh well over 2 lakhs and ot West 
Bengal close to 2 lakhs. By that time, the 
niass vasectomy programme all over the 
country had recorded over 1.8 million 
stnilizations. The campaign has been com¬ 
pleted in 149 districts of the country and is 
Continuing in 54 other districts. It it estimated 
that in the mass vasectomy camps alone the 

10 


number of sterilizations will be around 2 mill¬ 
ion this year. 

Here are some of the reports from the 
States : 

Madhya Pradesh 

By cornplcing well over 2 lakh operations, 
Madhya Pradesh lias for ezeeded its target of 
vasectomy operations set for the year. The 
biggest contribution has been made by the 
Ghhatisgarli region consisting of Bilasptir and 
Raipur divisions. It has been observed that 
in general, districts with a sizeable tribal 
population have responded more enthu¬ 
siastically than the non-tribal districts of the 
State. 

This trend Is well reflected in the reports 
received form different areas of the State. 
Due to enthusiastic response from its 
Adivasi population, Dahi PIIG in Dhar 
district of Madhya Pradesh recorded 897 
vasectomies, more than double the target set 
for it. The district’s target of 5,000 operations 
was also exceeded. 

Ultar Pradesh 

In the recent campaign in Bareilly district, 
over 9,000 vasectomy operations were per¬ 
formed in 42 days, almost equalling the 
achievement of past six years. 

Muslims constituted more than 20% of the 
persons undergoing the operation. 

As a result of an intensive drive, there is 
no village or hamlet in Gorakhpur district now 
without a sterilized couple. Of an estimated 
6 lakh target couples in the district, one in 
every eight,has already been covered by the 
sterilization programme. 
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Mysore 

\ idarbha district lompleted more than 
10,000 operations in 21 days fulfilling the 
target well ahead of schedule. People from 
the adjoining districts of (Julbarga and 
Medak ( Andhra Pradesh) also took advantage 
of the camps in Vidarbha. Encouaaging 
response has been received from the people 
of all communities of this district, considered 
to be a backward region in respect of 
acceptance of family planning methods. 

Madhu Limaye Says Democracy is in Danger 

The following views of .Sri Madhu Limaye 
are reproduced from Janata of may 20,197i; 

The decision of the Supreme Court in the 
Fundamental Rights Case has perhaps finally 
settled the question of the competence of 
Parliament to alter or amend any article of 
the Constitution, including Part III, through 
appropriate action under Article 368 in favour 
of Parliament ; but this controversy has taken 
a heavy toll, the most precious bciig the 
independence and sanctity of our highest 
judicial tribunal—the Supreme Court. 

It has always been my view that the 
Golaknath Case was not only wrongly decided 
but unwisely decided. Frightened by the 
frequent changes in the Constitution after the 
foundation of the Republic, the Supreme 
Court took upon itself a function which did 
not belong to it, the function of deciding what 
kind of constitutional arrangements should 
the country have for itself. This function 
belonged to the people exercising their sovere¬ 
ignty, through Parliament under Article 368 
of the Constitution, 

Having sought to freeze our constitutional 
structure, the Supreme Court alienated large 
sections of the pubilc because of the property- 
orientation of its crucial decisions and the 
absence of an equaliy passionate attachment 
to the pc sonal freedoms of the individual 


against the encroachments of the executive, 
magistracy and the police. This created a 
situation where (he champions of executive and 
legislative sovereignty—as against the people’s 
sovereignty—brought about a direct confron¬ 
tation between these branches of the Govern¬ 
ment and the judicial branch. 

For four years I tried to restrain and 
moderate this conflict and secure a compromise 
either (I) through the reconsideration by the 
Supreme Court of its patently wrong judgment 
in my own Banaras case in 1970 ( the Court 
did not agree to reopen issue ) or (2) through 
a compromise by which personal freedoms 
would receive additional safeguards and the 
right to hold property or to practise one's 
trade or profession circumscribed in the 
interests of social and economic justice and 
equality. 

But with the dissolution of the Lok Sabiia 
at the end of 1970 and a massive majority lor 
Smt. Gandhi, all restraints disappeared and 
we began to have not only an arrogant display 
of legislative power but also executive power, 
Quickly Parliament proceeded to enact the 
24th Amendment without providing additional 
guarantees for personal and minority freedoms 
or enlarging their scope; it also passed the 25tii 
Amendment which included the patcntlj 
absurd Article 3lC. 

This was not the voice of social change 
but arrogance of power. This sought tt 
give Parliament and, what is still more 
reprehensible, the State Legislatures tiu 
right to abolish Fundamental Rights 
mere declaration ; it also sought tc 
exclude judicial review of these legislative 
acts. 

It is dilHcult to say what the final con* 
elusions of the Supreme Court on the varkmi 
issues involved are. 

If the Golaknath Case verdict has been 
overruled, if the word ‘'law" in Article 13 doet 





not include constitutional amdindments. what 
IS the meaning of the majority finding that 
basic structure or essential features cannot be 
iltered ? This conclusion seems to me to be 
• juite meaningless. In fact, this looks like a 
a gloss on the total retreat from Golaknath ; 
■nd this mantram about basic features has 
iiccn put in as a face-saving device, or in the 
I'.ope that this would somehow restrain 
luture encroachments on Fundamental 
Riphts. 

The question about delegation of the con¬ 
stituent power conferred by the Constitution 
■in Parliament under Article 368 to Parliament 
acting as legislature, or to Stale Legislature, 
vviiich Chief Justice Sikri raised, has not been 
ronclusively decided. The nine judges have 
not been able to agree on this either. So all 
these questions about Article 31C and the 
interpretation of the word “amount" ( posed 
by, among others. Justice Hegde ) remain 
nndfcidcd. 

Rut the biggest tragedy that has overtaken 
>>ur constitutional system is the supersession of 
the three judges by the Government and the 
,appointment of Justice A. N. Ray as Chief 
Justice on the basis of his suitability to the 
ruling party. It is not certainly a question of 
‘ radical outlook” of Shri Ray and “reaction¬ 
ary outlook" of the three superseded judges. 
The fact is that all arc more or less conser¬ 
vative ; the only sin of Shelat and Grover 
being that they upheld the rights of individ¬ 
uals against the executive in recent years, and 
the mortal sin of Hegde was that he had the 
courage to decide an election petition matter 
against the Prime Minister. Justice Hegde 
reframed the issue relating to the corrupt 
practice committed by Smt. Gandhi and 
directed the Allahabad High Court to examine 
the charge whether she procured the services 
of a gazetted officer, 1 hri Yashpal Kapur, for 
die election campaign. 
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In the Fundamental Rights controversy, 
I feel, both the judicial branch and the 
executive-legislative, have acted unwisely, and 
dealt an irreparable blow to democratic 
institutions. A great effort is required to 
reconstruct and re-establish these principles 
and institutions, A new Constituent Assembly 
elected by all those who are 18 years of age or 
above alone can attempt this reconstruction of 
Indian polity. 

Israel : Bravest Nation in the World 

An editorial to the above effect was 
published in the London Observer of 6th May, 
1973 which was reproduced in News From 
Israel. We have taken the excerpts from the last 
named news release; 

The continued existence of tJie State of 
Israel is not a concern to which any liberal- 
minded European could feel indilference. The 
story of the Jews for the last two thousand 
years has been largely a European story : 
Jewish and Christian history have intertwined. 
Now, with the de-mylhologising of religions, 
we can better appreciate that the stirring 
ethical values of the New Testament arc those 
of its Jewish authors, that the Bible’s wisdom 
is Jewish wisdom. As ever) one knows, many 
of the thinkers and scientists who made the 
modern world had the fearlessly questioning 
mind that Judaic culture has notably 
produced. Today, most countries of the West 
owe soiBCthing of their intellectual vitality to 
their citizens of Jewish descent—and this is 
particulary true of the United States aud 
Britain. 

The other bond between Jews and 
Christians is the negative side of this story. 
The intermittent persecution of Jews through¬ 
out the centuries has happened in Christian 
countries. In Muslim and Hindu societies, 
Jews have usually lived in peace. Disagreeable 
though the fact may be, every Chrisian society 
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has a history of Jewish ill-treatment—we 
seldom remember that England, like Spain, 
drove out all its Jews, causing a mass suicide 
in York, that when Shakespeare made his Jew 
a Merchant of Venice, no Jewish merchants 
were allowed in London. 

As we know only too well, this evil preju¬ 
dice reached its terrifying climax when Hitler’s 
men rounded up all those of Jewish descent in 
Continental Europe. The people of Holland 
and Denmark, to their eternal honour, 
showed that by a dedicated social effort some 
Jewish families could be saved. But they were 
almost alone in this. 

A worse disgrace was the behaviour of 
countries not occupied by the Nazis. Without 
exception they refused to admit Jewish refugees 
in substantial numbers, for fear that this would 
not be acceptable to their own people. It was 
this apparently universal prejudice that 
resulted in Auschwitz~thc Nazis could not 
drive the Jews abroad and had thereby seen 

how little the rest of the world cared about 
them. 

This searing experience largely explains 
one of the main factors of the Middle East 
situation to-day. That is, the unwillingness of 
Israel to rely on anyone else’s protection. 
Their past has convinced them that nobody 
else will raise a hand for them, if it’s inconve¬ 
nient. And, should any Israeli doubt this, he 
need only remember how General de Gaulle at 
one time Israel’s chief military backer, decided 
overnight to swap the Israelis for the Arabs as 

France’s Middle Eastern ally, because it suited 
Yance to do so. 

It is this deep mistrust that inclines Israel 
o adopt a what-I-have-I-hold attitude in its 
iresenl international situation. And, of course 
here are factors in the present that reinforce 
j memories of the past. Israel today lives 
surrounded by enemies, as has been 
demonstrated by two wars and a thousand 
leeches, 


This basic fact of Israel's situation is due 
to another ; that Israel is built on land that 
others claim as theirs. There may seem to be 
nothing altogether unusual about this. All 
nations live in territory that their ancestors 
once wrested from someone else. And all 
modern immigrant societies, such as those of 
the Americas and the Antipodes, established 
themselves by forcibly getting rid of the 
original native inhabitants. Unlike the Zion¬ 
ists, some of these Christian settlers practised 
policies of extermination, as did the British in 
Tasmania. 

Why then have the Israelis incurred such 
specially bitter resentment from the 
Palestinians and other Arabs ? It is partly 
that the Palestinians, while not being exter¬ 
minated, had to move out in huge numbers for 
no good reason in justice ; partly that they 
were more culturally advanced than American 
Indians and, indeed, than many of their Arab 
neighbours—the Israelis took over, not a 
complete desert, but a largely cultivated and 
developed land. But it is also that the Aral<s. 
like others all round the world who had expe¬ 
rienced European occupation, were at this 
time beginning to demand an end of foreign 
domination. They were remembering their 
own proud history ; wanting to acquire the 
technologies that bad given the West power 
over them. They were at the stage that make' 
people fiercely anti-imperialist. 

The influx of Zionist to Palestine was no( 
seen by Zionists as a part of European 
imperialism ; their motives were diflerrnt 
from those of other European settlers. The 
Zionists had been horribly persecuted ; they 
claimed an historic tie with Palestine; and they 
had no wish to rule, or in any way dominate, 
any subject people. But the one way in which 
Zionists resembled other European colonisers 
was in their assumption that they had a right 
to land that others were inhabiting. 
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This total contradiction in the Arab and 
Jewish views of Zionism—one seeing it as 
imperialism, the other as the creation of a 
refuge in their historic homeland for the most 
desperate of persecuted people—has led by 
stages to the present total deadlock in their 
relations. In some ways, tins impasse may not 
seem entirely calamitous for Israel. There is 
almost no fighting today. The Palestinians on 
the West Bank are quiet and becoming more 
prosperous. There is no force in the Middle 
East that could challenge Israel’s armed forces, 
and the American Sixth Fleet is standing by 
to hold off possible Russian pressure. 

The view that, in this situation, time is on 
the side of Israel is popular inside the country 
itself. But there are factors that make this 
uncertain. What happens if the West Bank 
of Palestinian population living under Israeli 
rule increases till it is greater in number than 
the Jewish population? If they were to be 
made equal citizens, Israel w'ould cease to be a 
Jewish State ; if they were not, Israel 
would have acquired a helot majority 
population. 

Time is also not on Israel’s side in the 
relative balance of power between Israel and 
the Arab States. At present. Israel has an 
undoubted military hegemony over most of the 
Middle East. But, within the nc.xt 10 years, 
the wealth in the hands of the oil-exporting 
countries will have soared. They will be able 
to buy themselves military rockets capable of 
bombardment from a long distance. It would 
then become increasingly difficult for Israel’s 
forces to knock out all the bases of such rockets 
and impossible to contemplate invading and 
holding down all the Arab countries 
involved. In those circumstances, not even a 
nuclear capacity of their own would give the 
Israelis the immunity from attack that they 
now enjoy. 

What is the alternative ? Some kind of 


peace settlement with the Arab States. But 
such a settlement could be had only through 
restoring, more or less, the 1967 frontiers—and 
that, obviously, would leave Israel territorially 
weakened as compared with today. 

It is for the Israelis to make their own 
decisions in these momentous matters and 
everyone who knows them knows that they 
will. But it is for the countries of Western 
Europe and the United States, who want 
peace in the Middle East and also want to see 
Israel (lourish, to decide their attitude to one 
question : what guarantees of defence to both 
sides could be given if an Arab-Isracli peace 
settlement were to be reached ? How could 
guarantors make their physical ability to stop 
surprise attacks in so small an area sufficiently 
believable ? How could they convince both 
parties that their forces would not be with¬ 
drawn at some future date when it was no 
longer convenient to keep them there ? Would 
anything less than a Sovict-American joint 
presence on the ground be a sufficient basis for 
such guarantees ? 

I'here are various passible answers to 
these questions : but unless such answers have 
been worked out and formally effered to both 
parties, it will be useless to wait for the Israelis 
to make the first move. quarter-century 
of living with enemies just around the corner, 
after a couple of thousand years with no home 
of your own, is not the preparation for a man 
to move from apparent safety into apparent 
risk. 

The Vicinaiii Cease-Fire 

Prof. R. V. R. Chandrasekhara Rao begins 
his survey of international affairs in Trivenl 
Jan-March 1973 with the following summary 
of the history of the Cease-fire in Vietnam ; 

The conclusion of the cease-fire agreement 
on Vietnam in Paris on January 26, brings to 
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an end the longest war of this century and one 
of the fiercest of ail times. It is impossible to 
imagine two more unequal antagonists than 
the United States and the North Vietnam who 
were the main contenders in the war. Though 
considerab’e arms supplies (lowed from Russia 
and China inio Hanoi and from there to the 
V'^ietcong in the South, in military potential 
the communists were no match to American 
might. If ever there was a David-Coliath 
situation, this was it. And in this bloody 
caxjiage the worst sufiTereis have been the 
people of Vietnam, 'lerrorised by the com¬ 
munists, tortured by th: Government forces 
and ‘pacified’ by American napalm bombs, the 
poor peasants of the Vietnam plains with¬ 
stood the worst that politics could bestow on 
the unpolitical. Cessation of war anywhere 
on the globe is always welcome and the 
cessation of this particular one is a thousand 
times more so. 

b’oilowing the Second World War, France’s 
futile bid to reoccupy its Indo-China possess¬ 
ions was worsted by the communist-led 
nationalists of Vietnam and the curtain on 
French colonial rule in this part of the world 
was rung down with the French defeat at 
Dicn Hicn Phu. At the Geneva conference 
that followed, it was decided to temporarily 
partition Vietnam with the commnnists keeping 
the northern part where their writ had been in 
force even by then. The Southern region was 
to remain separate. As the French began 
evacuating, the Americans stepped in. As if 
yesterday’s French follies became today’s 
American novelties, the Americans decided 
to defend the state of South Vietnam against 
communism. The American involvement 
began in June 1953 as Ngo Din Bien became 
the first President of South Vietnam. A team 
of U. S. agents, to engage in “paramilitary 
operations” and “political psychological 
warfare” against North Vietnam, was sent into 


the South, even before the Geneva Agreement 
was formally signed in June 1953. As internal 
opposition to the Dicn regime got built up 
and he, with American blessings, refused to 
co-operate in the holding of elections through¬ 
out the country as was stipulated by the 
Geneva Agreement, President Kisenhower had 
sent 350 more military personnel as ‘advisers’. 
By early 1962 the number of these ‘advisers’ 
rose to 3200 and by the end of that year it 
stood at 11,300. The euphemism of advisers was 
by now dropped. By this time North Vietnam’s 
support to the V'^ietcong in the South had also 
mounted up. The question whether the 
problem was one of a civil war between the 
American propped regin e and the communists 
or one of aggression from North Vietnam, was 
never clear from the start, and eventually got 
even more mixed up. The John.son 
Administration took a headlong plunge into a 
major escalation of its involvement by persuad¬ 
ing the Ciongress to pass the Tonkin Gulf 
Resolution which pledged full support for 
American forces in Vietnam. After this the 
American President exercised virtually 
uncontrolled power over the war in V’ietnani. 
Shortly thereafter the U. S. bombing of the 
North began and American forces in the South 
increased to 27,000. The following two years 
witnessed the Greek tragedy of increasing 
American commitment with the ostensible 
purpose of quickly ending communist aggres- 
.sion and getting themselves out. The process 
of ‘saving’ South Vietnam from communism 
resulted in savage bombings of the very land 
and its people with the result (hat the entiic 
country now lies desolate. The period was 
interspersed with feelers for peace from either 
side which only ended in mutual 
recriminations and bloodier hostilitlies. By the 
end of 1946 there were nearly 40,000 U. S- 
soldiers in Vietnam. Finally in 1968 the U. 5. 
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and North Vietnam agreed to open talks in 
Paris in which the Government of South 
Vietnam and the Vietcong’s political wing, the 
Provisional Revolutionarjr Government, also 
took part. In fairness to late President Johnson 
it must be noted that it was during the last 
days of his term that these talks opened in 
Paris, which were later continued by President 
Nixon. As the talks ' took to their tortuous 
course, the slaughter in Vietnam continued 
unabated, though under what came to be 
called the Nixon Doctrine, substantial amounts 
of American troops started leaving Vietnam. 
The American President’s avowed desire to 
withdraw from Vietnam coupled with his 
pursuit of detente with China prompted fresh 
negotiations between the Americans and the 
North Vietnamese also, at a level higher than 
the Paris talks. Hanoi came out with a nine- 
point peace proposal calling for total American 
withdrawal, the ouster of Thieu regime and 
the installation of a coalition government in 
Saigon and a cease-fire immediately thereafter, 
liven though the Americans did not accept some 
of these conditions, this proposal formed the 
basis for a scries of talks betweea Dr. Kissinger 
and Lee Due Tho of North Vietnam which 
ultimately boie fruit in January 1973 in the 


shape of the Paris Cease-fire Agreement signed 
by the U. S., North Vietnam, the South 
Vietnamese Government and the Provisional 
Revolutionary Government of South Vietnam. 

Not a little of the credit for this peace 
should go to the quiet diplomacy of Henry 
Kissinger and Lee Due Tho. Their patience 
in the face of delays, provocations and insults 
that punctuated their talks has provided the 
world with a rare example of civility under 
stress. To President ^ixon too should go a 
word of thanks, though not more than a single 
cheer is due. While he did achieve what his 
critics regarded as impossible—that of ending 
the war without sacrificing the tenure of the 
Thieu regime in Saigon—he secured this with 
a singular lack of grace as was evident from 
the resumption of savage bombing in North 
Vietnam in December 1972, when the Agree¬ 
ment was almost finalised. The ostensible 
purpose of this bombing was to force Hanoi 
to yield more concessions at the conference 
table but as the final accord does not reveal 
any substantial concessions from Hanoi, the 
bombing spree of December was nothing short 
of ■ a vindictive and punitive venture on 
President Nixon’s part. 
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Roots and Flowers : Two lectures on the 
metamorphosis of technique and content in the 
Indian-English Novel by Mulk Raj Anand. 
These lectures were delivered by Dr. Anand at 
the Department of English, Karnatak Univer¬ 
sity, Dharwar on 14 and 15 February 1972. 
Published by Karnatak University, Dharwar, 
Mysore State, Price Rs. 2/-. Dr. Mulk Raj 
Anand is a very well known writer and re¬ 
quires no introduction. In his lectures he has 
dealt with his own writing as well as that of 
Raja Rao. His understanding of the tech¬ 
nique and content of the novels wiitten by 
these two writers is intimate and thorough. 

Raja Rao by M. K. Naik, published in 
Twaync’s World Authors Scries, Fwayne Pub¬ 
lishers, Inc. New York ( 31 Union Square 
West, New York N. Y. i0003 U.SA ) Demy 
Oct pp. 164, Cloth Gilt, Illust. Jacket, Raja 
Rao has made a name as a writer of English 
novels and short stories. He has not written 
many books nor are his contributions to 
Indian-English literature extensive ; but 
critics have found in him quality that they 
have not found in other Indian writers of 
English novels and short stories. This book 
introduces Raja Rao to the world public in a 
manner which evaluates his writings from a 

new angle that critics will find interesting. 

Sri Aurobindo.An Interpretation, Edited by 

V. C. Joshi, with a Foreword by Dr. Karan 
Singh, issued under the auspices of Nehru 
Memorial Museum and Library by Vikas Pub¬ 
lishing House Pvt. Ltd. 5 Daryaganj, Ansari 
Road, Delhi-6, Art Canvas, Illust Jacket 
Dmy Oct. pp. 174 i X, one art gplate. Several 
distinguished scholars have collaborated to 
make this interpretation of the philosophy of 
Sri Aurobiiido comprehensive. They arc 
Prof. Sanat Kumar Banerji of Pondicherry, 
Prof. Sisirkurnar Ghose of Visva-Bharati, 
Prof. Vinayak Krishna Gokak, sometime Vice- 
Chancellor of the University of Bangalore, 
Prof. Asoke Kumar Mazumdar of Bharatiya 


Vidya Bhavan, Bombay, Shri B. R. Nantia, 
Director Nehru Memorial Museum, New 
Delhi, Prof. V. Madhusudan Reddy of 
Osmania University and the Editor Shri V, C. 
Joshi. In his foreword to the book Dr.Karan 
Singh says, “In the glittering spectrum of 
great leaders thrown up during the last cen¬ 
tury, none is more fascinating than Sri Auro- 
bindo. Flaming patriot and prophet of 
Indian nationalism ; poet and propagator of 
integral yoga ; philosopher of tremendous 
power with a world-view astounding in its 
profundity and startling in its comprehensive¬ 
ness, Sri Aurobindo was a unique personality.” 
The collaborating scholars [ have discussed 
Sri Aurobindo’s philo.sophy, his poetry, his 
interpretation of the Gita, his political thought 
and his vision and ideal of human unity. The 

book has successfully achieved its diflicult 
objective. 

Mutation of Mind by Vimala Thakur, 
published by New Order Book Co. 
Ahmedabad—6 paper coloui illustrated binding 
pp 180 price not given. The book contains 
three discouises delivered at the International 
School of Philosophy in Lensden near Amers- 
foort ; three discourses delivered for the 
centre of philosophy and psychology at 
Bilthoven and a talk delivered in Haarlem 
with discussions. The discourses at the Inter¬ 
national School of Philosaphy were on 
“Encounter with the unconscious”. Those at 
Bilthoven were on “What is mutation of 

mind” and the talk at Haarlem was on 
“Total Transformation”, 

Radio Rambles by Yashodhar Mehta 
published by Dinkar Trivedi, The New Order 
Book Co. Ahmedabad 380004 price Rs, 3.00 
paper cover pp. 48. The author is an advo¬ 
cate of the Bombay High Court. He has 
written several novels and dramas in Gujarati 
and three books on astrology also in Gujarati. 
His Radio talks are interesting and entertain¬ 
ing. 
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NOTES 


France Ignores International Court of Justice 
Australia and New Zcalantl complained to 
the International Court of Justice at the 
Kague about the French plan to make 
atmospheric nuclear tests in the Pacific at a 
place where the radio active fall-out would 
be deposited in the tenitory of the two 
complainant countries. The International 
Court of Justice ruled that France should 
suspend its proposed tests in the particular 
area so that no harm could befall Australia 
and New Zealand from nuclear fall-out. 
France decided that the International Court 
of Justice at the Hague had no authority to 
hear a complaint about what France proposed 
to do in her own territory, no matter if 
I rancc’s action indirectly alTected any other 
nations. But France did not have the 

courtesy to appear before the International 
(jourt and to put up her defence or point of 
view. She just ignored the World Court 
and took no notice of the hearing that the 
Court arranged lor. France should have 
appeared and explained that she considered 
the complaint outside the Court’s jurisdiction, 
or that the consequences feared by the 
complainants were unlikely to follow the 
proposed tests. The act of ignoring the 
International Court of Justice was certainly 
contrary to the principles that all nations 


which set up the court subscribed to when the 
Court was inaugurated. France has therefore 
done something for which she could be made 
to face the disapproval and displeasure of 
other nations who believe in settling 
international disputes without recourse to 
active antagonism between the disputants. 
Other nations could impose economic 
sanctions upon F'rance or even break off 
diplomatic relations with her. But, then 
France is too important a member of the 
community of nations to be dealt with in the 
manner that she should be dealt with. The 
other nations would be all in favour of 
placating France in htr proposed acts of 
lawlessness, (^f course France may also 
reconsider her plans of carrying out the 
nuclear tests and decide to stop the tests on 
humanitarian grounds. Whatever happens 
eventually, one has to record that France has 
been guilty of violating the rules of conduct 
that civilised nations have undertaken to 
c bserve in order to regulate international 
relations in the light of a new moral outlook 
that should eventually make all nations into 
one civilised community. 

Party Government Upset in Bihar 

It is progressively becoming more and more 
difficult to organise and run a Stable Party 
Government in any State of India. After 
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Mrs. Gandhi’s sweeping victory in the last 
elections people had been expecting that 
Congress rule will be steadily maintained in 
many States for long years. But these hopes 
were not realised as quite soon after the 
formation of Congress Governments in certain 
States dissident groups began to be organised 
with a view to break up the Governments. 
To-day five States viz Andhra Pradesh, Orissa, 
Manipur, Uttar Pradesh and Bihar have had 
to face break down in the sphere of leadership 
of the Congress Party and liquidation of the 
Governments that were set up by ihe 
supporters of the Congress. Certain people 
who display loyalty to a leader at the time 
of forming a Government, soon join hands 
with others to overthrow the leader and thus 
make it impossible for that person to run his 
Government. The reason for this is very 
simple. There are few outstanding leaders 
now in India in the Political Party Gamps, 
and no leader can command a large and 
stable following in any part of India. Who 
so ever is chosen to act as a leader soon finds 
that he cannot please all his followers and the 
followers too cease to care for the leader and 
try to send him out. What is the remedy ? 
There is in fact no remedy for the mediocrity 
of the leaders whom the party members set 
up and who do not really possess any natural 
qualities of true leadership. Whci. the parties 
have persons who can really lead men, this 
sort of make believe leaders will yield place 
to better men who will successfully continue 
to stay on in power. Until such times, we arc 

afraid, we shall not see stable Governments in 
the ^States of India. 

Coal Mines' Officers Aggrieved 

The following Press report appeared in the 
weakly Coal Field Tribune : 

“Asansol, June 14. The revised payscalc 
now reportedly in the process ol being 
introduced by the Goal Mines Authority for 


its officers has been disapproved at a meeting 
of the Coal Mines Officr’s Association of 
India which was held at Jaykaynagar on 
10 June. The Association proposed to take 
steps, to prevent the authorities from 
introducing the scale. 

“The new pay scale is scheduled to be 
introduced from this month, it is said. The 
meeting wanted the CMA to stop offering the 
new pay-scale which, it felt, had been fixed 
‘in an arbitrary manner’. It demanded that 
pending a decision relating to the fixation of 
norms for selection, promotion and demotion, 
the old scales of pay and perquisites should 
be continued. 

“The practice reportedly adopted by the 
CMA of promoting junior officers from the 
National Goal Development Corporation and 
Bharat Coking Goal Limited and placing them 
above senior officers of the coal industry was 
strongly criticized. ‘Those who have been 
transferred to this field after such proinotiou 
should be withdrawn from their present 
posts, the officers emphasized. 

•‘One of the resolutions that was adopted 
described as ‘illegal* the CMA order in which 
all officers have been put under probation for 
a year because they are permanent employees 
already. 

“A pcrsonel officer drawing Rs. 2500 has 
been offered Rs. 800 as basic pay. A Manager 
has been demoted to the post of an assistant 
manager and his salary has been reduced 
from Rs. 2000 to Rs. 800 basic, it is alleged. 

“In a 23-point memorandum the officers 
demanded of CMA among other things 
underground allowance at the rate of 50'’o 
of the basie-pay, field allowance at the rate 
of IS'Vo of the basic pay, free conveyance Jor 
their children's education, gratuity to 
officers and no ‘promotion, demotion, transfer 
of officers on political or arbitrary 
consideration’ etc. etc. In their memorandum 
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they told the CMA that ‘in case our demands 
arc not met by 28.6.73, we shall have no 
alternative but to seek redress of our 
grievances by adopting other constitutional 
methods at our disposal'. 

“The officers’ salaries arc said to have 
been reduced by 40 to 60 percent of their 
previous salaries, they said.” 

From these reports relating to post 
nationalisation developments of employer- 
employee relations one feels that there should 
be high level examination of the affairs of 
)iationalised industries with a view to present 
further deterioration of industrial relations 
in various fields. The old proverb “a stitch 
in time, saves nine” would apply in these 
cases and depending on newly authorised 
“men on the spot” cannot be accepted as a 
sound remedy for all ills. 

Agricultural Wealth Tax 

It was estimated by officials that 
Agricultural Wealth Tax would yield 
Rs. 4 crorcs in additional revenue in 1970-71 
and Rs, 8 crores in the following year. The 
actual collection was reported to be 8,72 lakhs 
in 1970-71, 41,43 lakhs in 1971-72 and 

S2,71 lakhs in 1972-73. That is about 2^% 
of the estimated amount in the first year and 
about 6|% of the estimated yield thereafter. 
We do not know what the expenses of 
collection had been for these paltry additions 
to the revenue ; but it might not be wrong 
to assume that the collection costs could have 
been more than the amounts collected. 

We donot know what extra revenues had 
been procured by including agricultural 
incomes in other incomes for assessment of 
income tax. It may be assumed that 
the amounts were not very substantial 
compared to the extra costs of collection. 
Here again we might discover a case of finding 
work for bureaucrats at a loss to the 
exchequer. At the time of making the 


estimates the officials calculated the number 
of new assessces to be 250000 ; but when the 
assessments were made the number was found 
to be no higher than 40C00, that is only about 
16% of the expected number. We do not 
know what additional men were engaged to 
do the extra work. 

How Dangerous is the French Atomic Test 

The Mururoa atoll is situated in the 
Pacific, 4200 m. from Australia, 4100 m. from 
Peru in South America, 2700 m. from 
New Zealand and 3200 m. from Hawai. The 
French think it is too far away from these big 
countries to be a source of danger through 
nuclear fall-out to the people of these lands. 
Be that as it may ; but there are other lands 
much closer to Mururoa where human beings 
live in fair numbers. These are Tahiti, Samoa, 
Fiji etc. Also there is the question of the 
uselessness of these tests from the military 
point of view. France, in point of nuclear 
strength is 20 years behind the big powers 
even after spending 15 billion on her atomic 
build up. Her nuclear capacity is around 
30 megatons only. The USA claims to have 
a capacity of 30000 megatons and the USSR 
25000. But France thinks some nuclear 
capacisy is better than no capacity for 
defensive purposes. If she is attacked, she 
could at least retaliate in a small way. But 
no one envisages any nuclear attack upon 
France by any big power. In the case of 
India there arc powers who have atomic 
weapons, who may attack India. So that 
India should have the ability to retaliate^, 
However, France can easily develop her 
nuclear capacity without endangering human 
life any where and should try to do so rather 
than try atmospheric tests in Mururoa atoll. 
Skylab Astronunts Return to Earth 

The Skylab Astronauts Pete Conrad, 
Joe Kerwin and Paul Weitz came back to the 
Earth after spending 28 days and 50 minutes 
in space towards the end of June 1973. They 
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made a perfect splash down in the Pacific 
about 800 miles South-West of San Diego. 
As the Apollo command ship came down 
6A miles from the recovery ship “Ticondcroga” 
arrangements were made to lift the capsule 
from the ocean waves on to the recovery ship 
and this was done in less than three quarters 
of an hour. Pete Conrad^s radio message said, 
“Everybody here is in super shape.” It was 
therefore a perfect finish of a mission which in 

its earlier stages had shown symptoms of 
failure. 

The Astronauts were very carefully taken 
out of the capsule under medical supervision. 
The doctors provided for all precautions that 
they thought were necessary for rehabilitating 
persons who bad spent long days in space in 
conditions of weightlessness. This medical 
precaution was very necessary as was proved 
by the fact that all the three astronauts showed 
signs of unsteadiness when they came out of 
the space craft. Kerwin needed some 
assistance when he walked to the medical 
check up laboratory. This check up lasted a 
few hours and included tests to determine 
damages, if any, to the cardiovascular systems 
of the astronauts. Tests were also made to 
find out if any excessive loss of calcium from 
their bones had occurred. Answers to all 
medical c][uestions might take a long time to 
be specifically obtained, but generally 
speaking the doctors appear to be satisfied 
that man can live in space for long periods 
without suiTcring from any dangerous and 
incapacitating handicaps. Laboratory 

condition can be created in the space homes 
where men will stay during their voyages to 
the distant planets and the present tests will 
help to evolve the detailed technique for 
achieving the objectives aimed at. 

' ran’s Interference in Pakistan Affairs 

A Press report says that Khan Abdul Wali 
Khan the National Awami Party leader made 
a scathing attack on Iran for its “direct 


interference in our affairs” while Wali Khan 
engaged in the budget debate in the National 
Assembly in the third week of June 1973. 
He questioned “who is the Shahanshah of 
Iran to interfere in our affairs and dictate his 
will even after the people of Baluchistan had 
given the'r verdict in favour of the NAP JUT 
Government in Baluchistan. Khan Wali 
Khan's criticism of the Shah of Iran had 
a special reference to President Bhutto’s 
announcement that the Shah was not in 
favour of restoring the NAP JUl Government 
in Baluchistan. 

President Bhutto has been always rather 
weak in his understanding of National rights. 
He always thought Pakistan had the right to 
walk into Indian territory and also the right 
to give away India’s territory to China. It 
seems now he is thinking of making Pakistan 
a vassal of Iran for reasons best known t(j 
himself. 

China Rejects Japanese Protest 

China has been making atmospheric 
nuclear tests and, recently, the Japanese 

Government have been lodging protests to the 
Chinese to the effect that Jepan thought that 
the fall-out from these explosions are likely to 
injure the health of the Japanese people. 
The Chinese have rejected these protests and 
have not agreed to observe any limitations in 
her plans of making the atmospheric tests. 
The Japanese are not the only people who 
have raised official objection to the Chinese 
nuclear tests ; but it seems, the Chinese have 
not taken much notice of what the Japanc.se 
or the New Zealanders have said. The 
Chinese of course have good reasons for 
developing her nuclear armament, The two 
great nuclear powers, the USA and the 
USSR are considered to be the potential 
enemies of China and the Chinese cannot 
afford to be non-nuclear. But she can make 
her tests without endangering human life in 
other countries. The Japanese arc a friendly 
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nation to the Chinese and China should take 
proper notice of what the Japanese say. 

Air Pollution Causes Greater Rainfall 

German Scientists have come to the 
conclusion that air pollution over the great 
cities of the world has resulted in heavier 
rain fall over the cities than in the rural areas 
which lie in the surrounding territories. 
Thus according to them there has been 
16% higher rainfall over a great city of West 
Germany as compared to the r.iinfall outside 
the urban region of the city. This they say 
is due to there being heavy dirt laden masses 
of air over the large cities. Snow fall, thunder 
showers and rain-fall arc intensified by the 
increased air pollution. The over heating of 
the air over the big cities also have something 
to do with the extra condensation of the 
atmospheric moisture and thus cause unusual 
excess rainfall over the cities. Meteorologist 
Prof. Walfgang Erikscn found that Bremen, 
Munich and Nuremberg in the south of the 
I'cderal Republic of Germany registered five 
d.ays more snowfall than in the rest of Bavaria. 
The frequency of thunder storms were doubled 
in some of these cities compared to the lands 
nearby, Prof. Eriksen mentioned the terrific 
hail storm and cloud burst in August 1971 
in Stuttgart which in his opinion could never 
have happened without so much car exhaust 
gas in the atmosphere. Air Pollution Control 
has now become a must everywhere. 

I he l^sefulness of Free Competition 

In an economy in which there are large 
capitalists, medium and small capitalists, as 
well as monopolitic establishments which are 
controlled by the state and in a secret and 
insidious manner by groups of capitalists too 
where they are in a position to manage that 
sort of control over production and sale of 
particular types of commodities ; the presence 
of free competition exists as an economic factor 
which is of great value to the people of the 


country in so far as it saves them ftom unres¬ 
tricted exploitation by the capitalists. In 
India where the economy is at present of the 
type we have described here, there are total 
monopolies which are managed and controlled 
by the state and there are others not so 
absolute in their nature, which nevertheless 
arc exploitative to a great extent. The total 
monopolies which are under the control of the 
government are found in the organisation of 
posts and telegraphs, telephones, broadcas¬ 
ting, management of almost all railways and 
airlines that operate within the country, traas- 
portation, maintenance of roads and the 
customary adminhtrative departments which 
are managed by the state in almost every 
country ’ of the world. There have been 
attempts recently made to establish similar 
monopolies over the coal industry, trade in 
wheat, banking and certain other industries 
too. Postage, telegraph and te’ephone charges 
have gone up considerably during recent years. 
Railway and air fares and freight have also 
been increased greatly. These have no doubt 
some justification too vvlicn we take Infd 
account the economic facts of currency infla¬ 
tion and general increases in price, wages and 
salaries. 

But inflation too has in it a very strong 
element of exploitation in so far as a general 
reduction in the purchasing power of money 
always acts as a secret method of taxation and 
capital levy. There is also the fact that what¬ 
ever trade and industries are taken over by 
the state always display undue increases in 
prices and, quite often, deterioration in the 
field of supply. Wages and salaries too do 
not keep pace with increases in prices. 

In the semi monopolistic business enter¬ 
prises such as we find in the manufacture of 
motor vehicles, tobacco, tea, jute, cotton, silk 
and artificial fibre ; rise in prices have been 
considerable and the state have not made any 
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great clTorts to exercise control over that. 
Whatever control has come into active exis¬ 
tence has come from the limited operation of 
free competition that has been in existence in 
these trades. Had there been a more complete 
monopoly in the tobacco and other industries 
mentioned above, prices would surely have 
gone up much more in all cases. 

There are certain small monopolies every¬ 
where in India of a local nature in which the 
absence of free competition permits the dealers 
to exploit the consumers in a merciless 
fashion. These are found to be badly in 
operation in the different lines of supply of 
consumer goods. For example fish prices and 
the prices of meat, eggs, poultry, fruits and 
vegetables have gone up nearly a thousand 
percent during the last twenty five years. 
After allowing for all factors which would 
have pushed up the prices of the.se consumer 
goods in any case, we still find that the dealers 
made a combined clique everywhere to increase 
prices even more than what would have been 
justified. The trade in luxury goods of all kinds 
displayed inordinate rise in prices too. The 
price of a book, for instance, that sold for 
three or four rupees in the nineteen forties, 

has gone up now to thirty, forty rupees or 
more. 

We have therefore to realise without doubt 
that free competition is essential for the safe¬ 
guarding of consumers’ interests in a proper 
and healthy manner. Where the supply of 
goods to consumers is ai ranged by monopo¬ 
lists or by scheming cliques of sellers who can 
and do combine for the purpose of increasing 
prices and for creat ng short supply of goods 
in a planned manner ; consumers easily fall a 
prey to the suppliers. Even welfare states 
where they take the place of monopolistic 
dealers of goods ignore their duly to the public 
at times in order to make profit through sale 
of goods. So that the creation of monopolies 
even by the state does not, quite often, do any 


good to the buying public. This concerns 
prices as well as the quality of the goods or 
services that are arranged to be supplied to the 
public. In some countries railways, telephone 
services and supply of gas and electricity are 
organised and arranged for in a competitive 
manner. Sjch competition we believe has 
proved to be of advantage to the public. 

Share of Public Sector in Production 

The following facts have been published by 
the Informaraation Department of the USSR 
Embassy in India. 

“The development of the state sector is of 
significance and general importance for 
modern India. What is the position of thr 
slate sector in India to-day and what are the 
prospects in store for it ? Let us examine the 
more important industries in this respect.*’ 

“The state sector steel plants produced 
3,700,000 tons of steel out of the total of 

6,300,000 tons.in the fiscal year 1971-lv72. 

The share of the state sector has gone up from 
3 per cent in 1955 to 58 per cent in 1971- 
1972.” 

“Generation of Electricity : In 1973-1974, 

.the state sector (would be producing) 87 

per cent, the private sector 13 per cent. 

...The aggregate capacity of the state sector 
power plants in 1971-1972 ran into 14 ^ 000,000 
kilowatts, constituting 81 per cent of all powei 

—generating capacities. “.oil production 

in 1969 ran into 6,700,000 tons, with 3,540,OOn 
tons, or about 52 per cent, produced by the 
stale sector. 

“Oil-refining Industry :—The overall capa¬ 
city of oil refineries in 1970 amounted to 
20,000,000 tons-with 11,750.000 tons in the 
state sector and 8,250,000 in private hands.” 

“Heavy Engineering:—The plan is to 
produce at state sector enterprise in 1973-1974 
some 58,000 tons of metallurgical and other 
heavy machinery, which will comprise 77.3 
per cent in the overall production of such 
equipment in India, 
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rerrorism, Then and Now 

In the earlier days of terrorism people were 
chosen for assassination who'iwere great oppre¬ 
ssors themselves or were symbols of a regime, a 
system or a group of persecutors. Sometimes 
the persons assassinated were very good and 
noble characters and were murdered out of ill 
feeling harboured by their enemies. 
Sennacherib of Assyria was assassinated in 
OSl B. G., Hipparchus tyrant of Atliens in 
514 B.C., Philip 11 of Macedon in 1^36 B. G. 
and Julius Gaeser in 44 B. C. They were all 
famous for their good as well as bad qualities, 
tlaligula, Thomas a Bcckct, James I & III of 
Scotland, Henry III & IV" of France, Marat, 
Abraham Lincoln, Garfield, Alexander the II 
of Russia, Archduke Francis Ferdinand, Leon 
Trotsky, Mahatma Gandhi, Liaqual Ali Khan, 
Kennedy and many others had all been mur- 
dcicd by reason of their eminence and out of 

•lie belief that great objectives will be achieved 
f'V their slaughter. 

During the period that India struggled for 
iiricdom there were many cases of acts of 
ictrorism ; but those were directed at persons 
against whom the terrorist had specific charges. 
I’olitical turncoats, king’s evidence, police 
olficeis, magistrates etc. offended the terrorists 
i y their actions and thus invited the assassin’s 
bullet. Murder for murder’s sake, irrationally 
choosing the victims and at random were not 
yet the method followed by the assassins and 
people could always discover some reason 
I'chind these murders. But things changed and 
acts of terrorism began which had no clear 
and recognisable object behind them. People 
began to be killed in bulk and for no clear cut 
•e^ison. They were killed because they were 
Jews, Hindus, Muslims Arabs or Bengalis. It 
no longer necessary for a victim to be 
guilty of some offence to the killers’ party. 
Ihtlcr killed off six million Jews for no reason 
uther than that they were Jews. In 1946*47 
thousands of Hindus and Muslims lost their 


i 

lives just because they were members of their 
community. In Bangla Desh people were 
killed because they were Bengalis. The Arab 
terrorists entered the quarters occupied fcjy 
Jewish Athletes and short them down for no 
reason other than their Jewish nationality. 
The Israelis too shot down a plane which had 
passengers of various nationalities, because of 
the place of origin of the air line was Arabian 

and the pilot disobeyed the signals made by 
the Israeli fighter planes. 

Assassinations, therefore took on a new 

colour during these years of killing without 
reference to the indiyidual identity and general 
activities of the victims. Even in the Gang 
Wars of America during the days of boot 
legging the Gangs were distinct groups who 
were out to exterminate one another for esta¬ 
blishing monopolies in the field of liquor 
running for profit. But the modern murder 
cults had no such motives behind the offen¬ 
sives. They were based on hatreds that were 
vague and general and no one could ever be 
sure that he would not be shot down by an 
assailant just because lie belonged to a parti¬ 
cular coinraunily or was placed in a particular 
location where the attackers would start their 
murderous activities. 

Why Sadat Sent the Russians Out 

When President Sadat sent the Ru8.sians out 
of Egypt on July 18, 1972 he explained his 
position to Egyptian editors. This explana¬ 
tion was reproduced in Midstream from which 
we are reprinting the .same in part : 

You cannot imagine what my life has been 
like since 1 became President. There has hardly 
been a quiet day without some quarrel with 
the Russians. They never trusted me. They 
said 1 was pro-American and selling Egypt out 
to the Americans. 

When I went to Moscow in March 1971 
and made my first request for MIG 23’s they 
told me after much argument that the MiG’s 
would come very soon and that they would 
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begin training Egyptian pilots immediately. 
The MiG’s never came. Instead the Russians 
tried to overtJirovv me with the Aly Sabri coup 
in May 1971. 

When Soviet President Podgorny came to 
Cairo later that same month—May 1971—he 
pulled out a treaty and said I should sign it. 
This was the first indication 1 had about the 
treaty. I said we had no need for it but he 
insisted and said he could not return to 
Moscow without it. He gave me his solemn 
word that if I signed we would get the first 
MIG 23’s within four days of his return to 
Moscow. 

I decided to sign the treaty because I 
thought that this would also reassure the 
Russians that I was not America’s man and 
that they could trust me. 

Nothing happened. The Russians knew 
that I had decided that 1971 was to be the 
year of decision for the liberation of our occu¬ 
pied land but it was becoming clear to nic that 
they were not going to provide us with the 
equipment we needed for this purpose. Ihe 
cornerstone of their policy was that there 
should be neither peace nor war in the Middle 
East. 

I was again to Moscow in October 1971. 
Podgorny—the man who had given me his 
sole^nn word—was nowhere to be found. I 
was left alone with Kosygin to be joined by 
Breahnev on my last day there. 

We concluded another agreement, I was 
promised it would be fulfilled before the end of 
the year. Again nothing happened—except 
the Soviet airlift to India. This showed me 
that when the Russians wanted to support a 
country they were not deterred by the fact 
that the United States supported the other 
side. 

I told the Soviet ambassador that I wished 
to visit Moscow before the end of the year. 
This was on December 11. They replied on 
December 27 and suggested a meeting in Feb< 


ruary. I told Vinogradov that my patience 
was nearly exhausted but for the sake of our 
friendship I would wait until February. After 
that visit I went again to Moscow in April just 
before the Russian summit meeting with 
Nixon. I wanted to make sure that the 
Russians did not agree to restrict arras deli¬ 
veries before Israel had evacuated our country. 

I received more empty and unfulfilled pro¬ 
mises and after waiting a month I sent a seven- 
point questionaire to Brezhnev in order to 
clarify our relations, 1 told him that Egypt’s 
policy would depend on his answers. By June 
15 I had not received any reply so 1 wrote 
another letter to Brezhnev. After another three 
weeks, the Soviet ambassador informed tiie 
that he had received Moscow’s reply. He came 
to see me and give me Brezhnev’s letter, whielj 
was written in Arabic. 1 asked my assistant ki 
read it to me. 

The first page of (he letter reminded me of 
the warm and friendly spirit that had govcrn< d 
Sovict-Egyptian relations. 

This made me very angry and 1 dictafed 
my order. 

1. All Soviet advisors in the Egyptian 
armed forces were to leave within ten days, 
starting on July l7. 

2. All Soviet military installations were la 
be placed under Egyptian control. 

3. All Soviet military equipment was to be 
sold to Egypt or taken out of the country. 

4. All further negotiations between Egy}>t 
and the Soviet Union would be conducted in 
Cairo and nowhere else, 

Vinogradov left at once for Moscow. Asad 
of Syria was coming to see roc direct from hh 
talks in Moscow. Asad asked me how I could 
have done such a thing as ordering 
Russians out when he had just signed an agree¬ 
ment with the Soviet Union for arms worth 
$700 million. I told him not to worry about 
us and do what he thought was best for Syria. 



GANDHI AND OUR PRESENT PROBLEMS 

S. K. BASU 


Introduction;* 

t Jandhiji was one of the greatest personali¬ 
ties that has ever been born. Einstein wrote 
‘‘Generations to come, it may be, will scarce 
l)elicve that such a one as this eve. in llesh 
and blood walked upon this earth.Few 
dispute this, though there exist considerable 
dilferences of opinions as to how far his ideas 
and ideals arc logically sound and practically 
leasible. Namboodiripad says : “It is a 
measure of the enormous signilicance of the 
I ole played by Gandhiji in the history ol our 
nu'Ional movement that every trend and fac- 
hon inside the Congress and almost every 
ji'/litical parly barring the Communist Party, 
ii‘-es the name of Gandhiji and his teachings 
^or justifying and defending its policies.”- 

is usually the case with all great ideas, his 
’’ oughts are the products of a sensitive and 
■lucere mind trying to grapple with the 
enormous problems of the day—that people 
made of the common clay prefer to acquiesce 

Gandhiji’s rise to greatness was a chancc- 
dirccted affair. Not that he lacked in the 
>;ualitics of head and heart that make people 
groat but that those qualities came into play 
under certain accidental circumstances. Had 
1)0 not been insulted and pushed out of the 
livst-class railway compartment at Maritzburg 
on his way from Durban to Pretoria, in April, 
1&93, the sleeping lion in his heart would, 
probably, have taken a longer time to awake. 
Tendulkar says that this experience “changed 
the course of his life’h” 

Kicks and blows were, however, not reser¬ 
ved for him only in those days of white supre- 
inacy. Many others must have had similar 


experiences, but only few like Gandhiji reac¬ 
ted. Many of us still sufl’cr many wrongs and 
injustices but how many have the courage and 
the determination to protest and to fight ? 
Gandhiji surely had, though this could not 
be anticipated when he left the Bombay High 
Court out of nervousness and “told his client 
to engage another lawyer’’^. But probably, 
that was the only occasion when he did not 
face the situation boldly. Subsequent events 
proved that his courage and determination 
never failed him again', though their expre* 
ssion look novel forms. It i.s the novelty of 
his methods and techniques (hat marks him 
out rr-jm other great men. 

Gandhiji is more famous as a politician 
than as anything else. For about three deca¬ 
des he dominated the political li e of the coun¬ 
try, in one of its most turbulent and glorious 
phases of history. Earlier he had become 
quite famous as one who championed the 
cause of the Indians in South Africa. He had 
developed his new technique of non-violent 
mass action, ( Salyagraha ), in that land. But 
when he finally returned to India in early 
1915, relatively few knew him and he had 
little, following in (he country. Gokhale, 
v.'hom Gandhiji considered to be his’ political 
guru, advised him “not to take part in politics 
till he had been in India for a year and studied 
the political situation”'l Some of the then 
top persons to whom he was introduced do 
not appear to have taken him seriously. How, 
inspile of these initial handicaps, he gradually 
rose to a position of unparallcl power and 
authority is a difierent, though fascinating, 
story. 

No doubt he was a shrewd politician and 
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knew how to use power and authority, but 
he was not a mere politician. He was some¬ 
thing more than that. Basically he was a 
friend of the suffering people, a lover of man. 
He tried to view the problems facing huma¬ 
nity in their totality. He knew that apart 
from political problems there were other pro¬ 
blems crying for immediate solution. He 
analysed the causes of human misery and came 
to the conclusion that exploitation was at the 
root of most of them. Therefore, he stood 
against exploitations of every kind and con¬ 
ceived the political problems within the 
framework of this general stand. Here we 
come across similarity of thought between two 
great men of the modern age. Mar* and 
Gandhi, not forgetting how'ever that there 
were important issues on which they differed 
fundamentally. As is well-known, Gandhiji 
introduced a lot of ethics in politics. In fact 
he opposed exploitation on ethical grounds. 

Similarly he w'as opposed to any form of 
violence. It will be more correct to say that 
he was opposed to exploitation because he 
considered this to be a form of violence. Once 
this position ( that violence in any form was 
bad ) was accepted by him it was quite logical 
that he consistently adhered to it. 

Gandhiji has been subjected to a lot of 
criticism for his dogmatic belief in non-vio¬ 
lence. But once the basic position against 
violence is accepted it is not to be wondered 
at that he should have opposed it in every 
form. How could he oppose violence in one 
form ( exploitation ) and support or practise 
it in another ? This would have amounted to 
logical inconsistency, if not rank hypocrisy. 
Having said that violence in any form and 
under any circumstances was bad, he had no 
other option than to consistently propagate 
and practise non-violence. How far his views 
were logically sound, socially useful, and prac¬ 
tically workable are different matters. But I 


think, if not for anything else,Gandhiii deserves 
credit for having consistently adhered to 
his doctrine of non-violence i.e. love and truth, 
throughout his life. For him love, truth and 
God were synonymous terms. 

It should not, however, be forgotten that 
like every great theory Gandhian theory of 
nonviolence is a dynamic theory. It is not u 
formula to be blindly applied to any ami 
every situation without taking the realities of 
the circumstances- into consideration. He hcf.i 
that “exercise of non-violence requires for 
greater bravery than that of swordsmanship’'\ 
and that non-violence “presupposes ability to 
strike”^ Similarly he allowed an ailing calf 
in his Ashram to be killed so that it might get 
rid of pain,'* and encouraged the Indian 
Commander who was sent to Kashmir to pi o- 
tect life and property of innocent people from 
the attack of the invading Pakistani forces''. 
Also he allowed the use offeree for protectinv 
the life of some people in Calcutta during t'n- 
communal riots in 1947". All these pro\' 
that the doctrine of non-violence, has to h*: 
used intelligcndy, taking all factors into cot.- 
sideration. 

For an understanding of his social am! 
economic views some knowledge of Gandhiji's 
philosophy of life or world-view is cssendal. 
As a devout Hindu he believed that everythin'; 
was the creation of God. But what, after jH. 
is meant by the term God ? For Gandhi n 
God was nothing but love or truth. Love 'j' 
truth, therefore, was the law of the universe, 
the creative principle, and anything that wi n' 
against this principle was to be avoided i- 
unethical. Gandhiji judged all issues, big an l 
small, by the universal yard-stick of love nr 
truth. In economics too, the same prineij'' 
held good. 

Today our country is facing a nunaber nf 
serious problems that are causing great com .nil 
to all patriotic people. It appears that ih.cst 
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problems may never be solved through the 
traditional methodai/ More and more people 
-tre now becoming convinced that without 
some radical reorganisation of the entire social 
structure the basic problems can not be solved. 
Within the present-set-up there is not much 
. cope for improvement. In their search for a 
better system a large number of people arc 
1,'cing drawn towards Marxism. Obviously 
there are good reasons for this. Marxism is 
•leilnitely a great ideology with enormous 
mass-appeal. Marx was the first social scieii- 
iist to have founded his theory on some objec- 
iive, scientific laws. He championed the cause 
'f the exploited industrial workers and predic- 
H.d with, prophetic certainty that otic day a 
tiew social order, in which there will be no 
exploitation of man by man, will be established 
d! over the world. The picture of Marx 
pie.srntcd by his blind critics ( namely that he 
vas a crude materialist, did not have any 
i' card for right a>id wrong, was insensitive to 
.c“;thctic values and encouraged violence, 
deceit and fraud for achieving the objectives 
clc. etc. ) is entirely wrong. Erich Fromm 
lias expressed the essence of Marx’s, abn in the 
I'dlowing words”. 

'‘Marx’s aim was that of the spiritual eman¬ 
cipation of man, of his liberation from the 
< liains of economic determination, of restitu- 
UDg him in his human wholeness, of enabling 
him to find unity and harmony with his fellow 
man and with nature’-”. 

Adam ScafF, another renowned scholar 
believes that the vision of Marxism is a “clearly 
humanist vision in which the problem of the 
individual and his happiness is placed in the 
foreground as the supreme good, the object of 
dl activity”’^. It is beyond doubt that the 
popularity o* Marxism is well deserved. 

There are, however, two reasons why 
fiandhian ideas should receive our attention, 
i irstly, as he came after Marx, Gandhiji was 


in a position to put Marxism, as it was prea¬ 
ched and practised in those days, to a critical 
examination. It is true that he did not study 
the original works of Marx in details. In fact 
he studied Marx’s first volume of Capital, 
during his detention in the Aga Khan Palace 
at the age of seventy fourIt may therefore 
he maintained that he might have missed the 
good elements in Marx’s theory which were 
distorted by the followers of Maix after his 
death. Gandhiji was quite conscious of this 
distortion''. liven then on certain important 
issues he had fundamental dilTcrenccs of opi¬ 
nion with Marx. Marx -wa.-! a materialist 
whereas CJandhip wa.s an idealist. Marx for¬ 
mulated his theory on the basis of scientific 
study while (iandhiji derived hi.s inspiration 
from old authorities and religious scriptures. 
Marx thongiit that the economic structure of 
the .ccK'icly influenced the religions, moral 
and cultural idea.s of man buiGandhiji thought 
that the spiritual or moral life was more impor¬ 
tant than the inateiial one. Gn what issues 
and to what extent cither of these Iw'o great 
men was correct is l)c.sidcs the point here. 
That Gandhiji was in a position to examine 
both tire greatness and the weakness of Mar¬ 
xism is the point, Secondly, liardhiji was a 
leader who identified bim.'clf with *he masses 
and tried to solve their problems through 
ceasele^s elTorts, While many leaders raise 
slogans for the sake of popularity only a few 
make the necessary sacrifice to put the ideas 
into practice. Gandhiji was one of these few. 
Therefore, his views deserve our earnest consi¬ 
deration. 

Poverty and Unemployment 

The greatest problem facing us today is the 
problem of proverty. This requires no proof, 
for we have bitter experience of it in our every¬ 
day life. The dwarfed and emaciated body, 
the sunken eyes, the anaemic face and the 
tattered apparel of the common Indian provide 
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eloquent evidence of our poverty—not to 
mention the hundreds and thousands of 
families living on pavements and vacant spaces 
in every town and city and bringing to this 
woild successive generations of people who 
have to light with street dogs for a share of 
the city’s wastes, receive no education, have 
no access to civilised society, and from whose 
eyes no crime, no ugly sight, no vile activity 
is ever hidden from birth to death. The 
U. N. Statistical Year Be ok reveals that our 
position among the nations of the world, in 
respect of per capita annual income, is last 
butene'''. Whereas the per capita annual 

income of the Americans is more than S 4,000, 
the per capita income of the Indians is less 
than S 100'b According to official statistics 
forty percent of the Indians arc living below 
ihe poverty fine, i.e. their monthly income is 
Us. 20 or less at 1960*61 prices. In absolute 
fcrms their number is 220 millions i.e. more 
'ban the total population of IbS.A. and 
Australia put together. Even in the U.S.A., 
the richest country of the w'orld, about one 
•liith of the population ( forty percent of the 
'■Jegros and ten per cent of the whites ) arc 
ooor. But the concept of poverty is a rela- 
ive one. Whereas, in the U.S.A. one having 

‘j.n annual income of S 1,000 or less is consi¬ 
dered to be poorin our country, as already 

ndicated, a person having an annual income 
;f Rs, 240 or less is considered to be poor, 
n the allluent Western societies there are 
:ertain schemes of social security but in our 
ountry as in other under-developed areas, 
he poor are left to the care of God. Long 
efore independence our leaders set before 
iicmselvcs the goal of removing the poverty 
f the masses. In fact one of the strongest 
rguments advanced against foreign rule was 
at it impoverished our land. Independence 
as demanded for the declared aim of doing 
)cial justice to the poor. We have already 
elcbratcd the Silver Jubilee of our indepen¬ 


dence. But what is our condition today ? 
How far have we been able to advance towards 
our goal ? Though Iwcntyfivc years is not a 
long period in the life of a nation, the record 
of this period offers some valuable material for 
introspection as well as some clues to the shape 
of things to come. 

During the last decades about Rs. 41,000 
crorcs has been invested to uplift the economy 
and this has naturally resulted in a lot of 
progress in various fields. Index number of 
agricultural production has risen to 169‘9 
between 1950-51 and 1969 70 (base year ended 
June, 1959 100)' ’. Production of food 

grains (rice, wheat and pulses) has recorded a 
steady rise, with occasional setbacks in cer¬ 
tain years, and as a result, our dependence on 
imports has considerably decreased. In the 
year 1966 we had to import a record quantity 
of 10.4 million tonnes of food grains valued at 
$ 826 million whereas in 1970 our import was 
only 3.6 million tonnes (valued at ^ 277 
million)-". In 1965-66 production was only 
72 million tonnes,—17 million tonnes less than 
the previous year’s production,—whereas in 
1970-71 there was a record production of lOS 
million tonnes. In 1971-72 production drop¬ 
ped by about 2 million tonnes and this year’s 
production is expected to be something 
between 102 to 104 million tonnes. As a 
result of this shortfall of 4 to 6 million tonnes 
this year we arc again going in for imports 
after a happy break of about one and half 
years. Our food minister hai already 
announced imports of 2 million tonnes at a 
cost of Rs. 85 crorcs. This shows that inspite 
of the so-called green revolution we arc not 
yet permanently self sufficient in food grains. 
Much still depends on nature. In a year o', 
good monsoon production is naturally good 
but whenever the rainfall is insufficient pro¬ 
duction drops. Only about twenty percent ot 
our land is irrigated and the poor peasant doc'- 
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not get the benefit of the improved facilities 
and methods of cultivation simply because he 
cannot finance them. The credit facilities 
offered by the public finance institutions too 
do not benefit the poor, as he can not fulfil 
the terms and conditions laid down by the 
authorities and fails to exercise the necessary 
influence on them. 

In the field of industries production has 
increased nearly three and a half times between 
1948 and 1970. The index of industrial pro- 
iluction (with base 1960 - 100) rose to 199.5 
in 197221. We have not only achieved self- 
biifijciency in many items but have also started 
exporting many things that we weie importing 
earlier. Inspitc of this impressive achicvc- 
inenlj however, we find that the life of the 
common man has not changed much. In 
certain organised sectors the condition of the 
vvorkers has definitely improved, but the great 
iiiajority of the people, who live in villages, 
have not derived rnnch benefit of the econo- 
ioic growth. The ricli has become richer and 
die poor, on the whole, has remained poor. 

It is now' being realised more and more 
(hat the growth of G, N. P. has not solved the 
problem of mass poverty. Industrial growth 
has surely resulted in increased employment. 
In the organised sector total employment, as 
i xpressed in terms of the average daily em¬ 
ployment increased from I ?.6 million in 1961 
to 17.5 million in 19712 2 , in addition, growth 
of industries create employment in the house¬ 
hold sector which derives impetus from the 
organised sector. But according to official 
estimates (which arc not very precise), there 
•'.re about 20 to 22 million unemployed persons 
now2». This is likely to increase with the 
passage of time. Our planners have thought 
in terms of growth j|)ut have taken little care 
to ensure that the fruits of growth reached the 
places where they were needed most. It is 
helicvcd that it takes at least ten years for the 


benefits of growth to trickle down to the 
lowest strata. Even if this theory is correct, it 
should not be forgotten that for a hungry man 
ten years is not a short period. A lot of 
success has been achieved in various fields, 
“Yet”, says a recent publication, “somewhat 
paradoxically perhaps, instead of mitigating 
the chronic problems of mass poverty and 
unernploymcnl, the achievements to date have 
only served to expose the inadecjiiacics of the 
advance registered in these spheres. According 
to available evidence, the number and propor¬ 
tion of the population below the poverty line 
docs not seem to have grown any smaller. The 
volume of unemployment and underemploy¬ 
ment has in fart gone up.■” 

“Even in terms of national averages, the 
availabilities of certain important articles of 
consumption do not reveal any .significant 

increases over the years. Since it is 

admitted on all hands that ’here is a wdde 
disparity in income and expenditure between 
the top and bottom of the social pyramid, the 
national averages have little relevance from 
the point of view of an estimation of (he living 
standards of the masses. On the basis of data 
thrown up by the national sample survey 
(22nd round) it was estimated that in 1967-68 
(July-June), the bottom 10 percent, 20 percent 
and 40 percent of the population accounted for 
a aggregate share of 3'19 percent, 7'S2 percent 
and 20 45 percent of the total national consum¬ 
ption, respectively. The top live percent, 10 
percent and 20 percent of the population, on 
the other hand, accounted for 14T7 percent, 
24*91 percent, and 40*39 percent res¬ 
pectively ”If things go on like this the 
Garibi Ilatao programme will remain only a 
pious slogan. Growth must go side by side 
with social justice. Many scholars are, there¬ 
fore, talking of rc-structuring of the society as 
they feel that poverty and injustice are 
inherent in the present system, 
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The Gandhiiin Model : — 

As already indicated, in the Gandhian 
system there is no scope for inequality and 
exploitation, llis ideal was Ram Rajya —a 
society based on non-violence in every respect. 
Tn the economic field he was opposed to every 
type of exploitation, viz. of the peasants by 
the lanfl-lords, of the workers by the capitalists, 
of the villages by the cities, of tlic manual 
workers by the intellectuals etc. etc. In India, 
before the colonial rule, there was a sort of 
economic harmony between agriculture and 
industry. In every village, in addition to 
agriculture, there used to be a number of 
small industries which produced most of the 
other items of daily use. There were, for 
example, weavers, potters, black smiths, car¬ 
penters, doll-makers etc. etc. in every village. 
These (rafts provided employment to the 
villagers. Also, there were certain city-based 
industries producing luxury goods which were 
cither exported abroad or used by the local 
rich fantilics. On the whole, therehirc, there 
used to be three major sources of employment 
namely, agriculture, village industries 
producing articles of mass consiimption and 
city-based industries protlucing luxury goods 

for the rich, local and foreign. 

This arrangement was upset by two major 

historical developments, industrial revolution 
and colonial expansion. Close examination 
will, however, reveal that colonial expansio<i) 
was a logical consequence of industrialisation. 
Large scale industries require both raw mate¬ 
rials in huge quantities and big markets for 
the finished products. India, like many other 
countries of Asia and Africa, provided both 
these. The story of how forced and indented 
labour was used in the plantation and mining 
industries is quite well-known. The 
village industry of India could not compete 
with the cheap mass products of European 
factories. In addition, the foreign rulers 
helped the traders of their country in 


destroying whatever indigenous industries had 
any chance of survival. Naturally a large 
number of people were thrown out of employ¬ 
ment. The only occupation left was agriculture, 
hut thi.s could not absorb the entire labour 
force. Gandhiji, therefore, considered indus¬ 
trialisation to be an evil, the cause of our 
misery. His stand against niachincs .and his 
call (o take to spinning with chaikha has to be 
viewed in the light of this development. 
Machines helped concentration of cconom.ic 
power in the hands of a small number of 
persons, foreign as well as Indian. The goods 
that were produced by a large number of '•mall 
units scattered over lakhs of villages, were 
subsequently manufactured by a small numbci 
of bi<g industrial units (mills and factories) 
which were owned by a few capitalists and 
were concentrated in some big cities and towI),^. 
As machines replaced men, men became idle. 
'I'hc money that was shared by a large number 
of people was, .as a result, concentrated in 
lew hands. This is why (bindhiji took a stand, 
against inacliines. It is true that machine'- 
save time and physical labour. But Gandhiii 
thought that when there was dearth of work 
it was wrong to introduce machines. Tin- 
problem was how to provide work and mean'- 
of livelihood to millions of unemployed and 
under-employed people, Gandhiji recommen¬ 
ded village crafts to combat the problem. 

Our national government took up a big 
programme of industrial development, soon 
after independence. During the First, Second 
and Third Five year Plans industrial 

production increased by 39,41 and 48 percent 
respectively^''. The Fourth Plan originally 
envisaged a grow'th rate of 9 percent in indus¬ 
trial production'-^®, but “the overall perfor¬ 
mance cf the industrial sector in the first hall 
of the plan period was unsatisfactory” 
According to available reports there arc now 
signs of stagnation in industrial production, 
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though things have improved slightly during 
the last one year or so®*^. On the whole, how¬ 
ever, as has already been indicated, there has 
been a phenomenal growth of industries during 
the last twenty years or so. 

But this has helped very little in banishing 
poverty from the country. Quoting facts and 
figures Dr. Dara P. Antia recently said that 
in 1970 we had some 75 million unemployed 
persons. It is believed that to create a job for 
a man, on an average, investment of Rs. 13,000 
is required. By the end of the Fourth Plan 
period i.e. 1974, the total labour force is likely 
to increase by 17 million over the 1970 figure. 
To create jobs for every million an investment 
of Rs. 13,000 million will be required. With 
an investment of Rs. 226,350 million employ¬ 
ment generation during the Fourth Plan Period 
will be I 7 million which will again leave a gap 
of 25 million unemployed*About 4 million 
young boys and girls enter into employment 
market every year. An investment of Rs. 52, 
000 million (at current prices) is therefore 
needed each year to provide jobs for every¬ 
body, not counting the steady increase in popu¬ 
lation as well as that in price index. During 
the entire Fifth Plan period the total invest¬ 
ment (as now proposed) is likely to be Rs. 51, 
116 crores. It is therefore highly unlikely that 
unemployment problem will be solved through 
industrialisation alone. Experiencc.s in other 
countries show that growth of employment 
does not take place in the same proportion as 
growth of industries. 

Estimates vary as to the number of months 
jicople in villages remain unemployed. How. 
ever, it is believed that those engaged in agri¬ 
cultural work remain idle for four to si.x 
months in a ycar^'k According to 1971 census, 
out of a total working force of 183'60 millions 
126 million (i.e. more than 68 p.c.) are cul¬ 
tivators and agricultural labours. All other 
workers together constitute only 31 p.c. of the 


ID 

total workers'**. Also the average size of agri¬ 
cultural holdings is very small in India, about 
2.6 hectares '-. All these show that there are 
too many people depending on land. Only 
about -0 p.c. of the net sown area is 
irrigated'". Productivity of our land is also 
very small about 1600 k.g. of paddy and 1100 
k.g. of wheat per hectare as compared to 
nearly 7200 k.g. of paddy (produced) in 
Australia and 4800 k.g. of wheat (produced) in 
Denmark'*'. There is certainly .scope for 
increasing productivity but experience shows 
that the fruits of measures taken in this respect 
as in all other matters go to those who are 
already well-to-do. Fhc common farmers are 
too poor to finance the extra investment. It is 
wellknown how difficult it is for a common 
man to get any (iovernment loan ! Even if 
productivity increases it will not help solve the 
problem of forced idlcnc.ss, th ough it may 
improve the fanner’s financial position. Fhc 
poor farmer and agricultural labourer how¬ 
ever, do not generally get the extra money 
accruing out of increased output. It is the big 
hoarders and the middlenien who grab most 
of it. In any case it is obvious that there 
exists little scope for absorbing more people on 
land. On the contrary, it will be desirable to 
reduce the pressure of population on land so 
that a fewer number of relatively well-to-do 
cultivators can be persuaded to adopt scientific 
methods of cubivaiion. We have got too many 
people depending on land (nearly 70 percent 
of tlie economically active people) whereas in 
most of the advanced countries the proportion 
of people engaged in agricultural work is much 
less, viz. in Australia. Canada, Japan and 
U.S.A. the corresponding figures are 10,11,24 
and 6 percent respectively'**'. 

VVe have already noted to what extent 
there has been industrial expansion in our 
country in the last two decades or so. This 
has however mide very little iaipact on the 
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life of the poorer section of the population. The 
rich liave become richer. To what extent the big 
industrial houses have expanded their activities 
and businessmen and politicians have increased 
their bank balances and other assets, including 
black inoncy, is well-known. According to a 
Reserve Bank of India study 290 large firms 
have doubled their profits since the recession 
years of 1967-69 'I'his dispells the popular 
notion of lack of profitability and high 
taxation. (I'encraliy speaking those who had 
money could make more of it by taking advan¬ 
tage of the new opportunities thrown open 
following independence. The new entiants in 
the industrial and commercial lields have been 
mostly from the erstwhile rich (Zamindar) 
families or from amongst the politicians and 
tlicir relatives. The common people who live 
in villages have gained little from the industrial 
expansion or from the so called green revo¬ 
lution. Since neither land nor the mills and 
factories arc likely to provide work to all the 
unemployed and under-cotployed people, the 
question arises as to how to provide employ¬ 
ment to them. As already indicated, from the 

Gandhian point of view the answer to this 
problem is to be found in the village crafts. 

In the changed context of today, village 
industries need not be of the same old type. 

Gandhiji was not opposed to science and pro¬ 
gress but he was opposed to exploitation and 
concentration of wealth in a few hands. Any¬ 
thing that improves efficiency without destroy¬ 
ing the basic character of the cottage industries 
(i.e. it should be within the reach of every¬ 
body) would be welcome from the Gandhian 
point of view. Introduction of scientific 
methods and use of small machines as well as 
electric power should certainly be desirable 
now. In fact, it is on record that Gandhiji 
offered "on behalf of the Spinners' Association 
a prize of a lakh of rupees for the invention of 
a charkha which could be produced and 
repaired in the villages and could yield four 


times the yarn spun on the conventional 
charkha”The main aim is to provide 
employment, rather opportunities for 
self-employment, so that there exists no 
forced idleness. Even if no modern technique 
is employed and people spin with an 
ordinary charkha (or do any such job) a 
couple of rupees can easily be earned daily 
by every individual. Assuming that on an 
average there are twenty million people who 
remain wholly or partly idle every day (in fact 
the figure must be much higher), if each of 
them earns at least a rupee per day by 
spinning or doing any other work a sum of 
twenty million rupees will be added to the 
nation’s wealth daily. Consider the net addi¬ 
tion to the GNP that will result from this ! 

The traditional methods are failing, will it 
not be worth while to try the Gandhian ones ? 
That cottage industries can be very useful in 
the present Indian context is the opinion of 
many scholars. Gunnar Myrdal, who has made 
a very detailed study of the problem of South 
Asian poverty says : "There was an essential 
clement of rationality in Gandhi’s social and 
economic gospel, and the programs for pro¬ 
moting cottage industry as they have evolved 
in the post-war era have come more and more 
to represent purposeful and realistic planning 
for development”^*. In Japan, though heavy 
industries are quite developed, the prosperity 
of the common man is mainly due to small- 
scale industries. In our own country the most 
prosperous state, Punjab, has practically no 
heavy industry. It has the highest per capita 
income (of Rs. 575 at current prices, in 1964- 
65) among the Indian states with only 75.3 
factory workers per ten thousand of population 
(in 19.. 8) whereas Maharashtra and West 
Bengal, though highly industrialised (with 
196.8 and 199.6 factory workers respectively 
per ten thousand of population) have a lower 
per capita income viz. Ks. 526 and Rs. 498 
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I espectively*''. Also, as it is now coming to 
light, the Chinese seem to have solved much of 
their problems through dispersal of industries 
(mostly small units), throughout their country¬ 
side. This enables them to overcome, to a 
great extent, their transport and distribution 
pioblems, which cause enormous difliculties in 
many other countries. Same experts think 
that the Cultural Revolution (196'^-69) has 
!)een responsible for considerable decrntralisa- 
lion of the Chinese economy and economic 
decisionmaking. The Red Ciiards did a lot to 
shake the bureaucrats and others who were in 
search of material benefits'". While the 
excesses committed by them can never be justi¬ 
fied, I think, in our country too, the youth 
should do something to arouse public resent- 
.nent against the corrupt traders, bureaucrats 
and politicians. Tiie top leadership, instead 
ot depending too much on the support of the 
party members (which in many cases inhibits 
light and bold actions), should mobilise the 
youth in their support. This way they can also 
icduce their dependence on the donation of 
die business community, who invariably expect 

■;ome undue advantage in return. 

Colin Clark made the following statement 

m support of cottage industry : 

“If I were an Indian minister, I would say : 
Have as much of your development in the form 
<«f cottage industry as possible : regard the 

factory as a necessary evil”'*'. 

The point is that in countries with huge 

.surplus manpower, the economic structure 
should be labour-intensive, as seems to be the 
■ ase in China, and not Capital-intensive, as is 
the case in advanced Western countries. 

Inflation :— 

In simple words inflation is the result of 
over-spending. It occurs when the quantity of 
money supply in the market ienreases without 
corresponding increase in the volume of avail¬ 
able goods and services. Here we are not 
hiterested in an analysis of this problem fronn 
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the technical point of view. Rather we would 
like to indicate how the problem might be 
tackled in a Candhian way. Gandhiji did not 
approve of the industrialised and commer¬ 
cialised society that exists and that wc accept 
without raising any i|ucslion today. As early 
as 1906 Gandluji discussed, among other thing, 
the evils of modern civilisation in his famous 
book “Hind Swaraj”. "‘Find your enjoyment 
in renunciation”'said the Rishis of the 
Upanishatls, and as a devout fTindu, Gandhiji 
practised and preached (the virtues o!) 
austerity, simplicity and sel(-deniai. Inspite of 
great interests in human aflTairs, (including 
politics, which traditionally the pious people 
have avoided as something dirty) fiandhiji was 
intensely religious. The ideal of Aparigraha 
(non-possession) like those of Satya, Ahimsha 
etc. appealed to him much and he incorpo¬ 
rated tVjese in his thought system, of course 
with his own interpretations and modifications. 
He advised man not to run after material 
possessions. It is, however, wrong to say that 
he preached a philosophy of poverty. On the 
contrary, he held tliat the ijasic requirement of 
every individual should be guaranteed. “To 
each according to his need and from each 
according to his ability” was his (as well as 
Marx’s) motto on the question of distribution 
of wealth. He, of course strongly condemned 
the mad race for self-aggrandisement. 

Inflation is the result of over spending but 
let us see who over spends and for what. The 
different governments of the world, in the 
name of all sorts of public activities, spend a 
huge amount. Throughout the world there is 
a terrible craze for spending more and more. 
The budgets of the countries go on increasing 
year after year. But not all the expenditures 
are incurred on useful or constructive projects. 
Close examination reveals that much of the 
expenditure is unnecessary, if not positively 
wasteful. Many countries spend nearly fifty 
percent of their tax revenues on defence, i.c. 
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on preparation for war. The big six count rics 
of the world spend more than $ 170 thousand 
million for the military hut only $ 5.6 thous¬ 
and million as aid to the developing countries. 

Even on socially useful projects a substan¬ 
tial part of the expenses are actually incurred 
on administration and maintenance of the 
estahlishmenl. The salaries and perquisites 
of the ministers and high olTicials arc very high. 
Wage and salary bill of regular employees of 
the Cfoverninent of India has gone up from 
Rs. 417 crores in 1960-61 to Rs, 1186 crores 
in 1970-71^There is a very wide gap 
between the ministers ( and high officials ) on 
one hand and the average citizens on the other, 
as far as standards of living arc concerned. 
Sisir Kumar Haider has rightly said that “our 
ministers and governors at home and ambassa¬ 
dors abroad reflect very little of the pervasive 
poverty of the land”^*. The top five per cent 
or so of the population live a very lavish life 
win h can never be justified from the 
Gandhian point of view. C.'ertain things (e.g. 
air-conditioners, refrigerators, televisions, 
record players, electric gadgets, costly dresses, 
palatial buildings, etc. etc. ) are not only non- 
essential but positively bad in so far as their 
use perpetuates the distance between the 
ruling and allluent classes on the one hand and 
the masses on the other. An amount of 
Rs. 300 crores is proposed to be spent on T. V. 
projects during the next few years. If the 
amount is spent on some constructive work, 
say tube-wells or dairy development, it could 
provide much needed water for irrigation or 
milk for the children. It has been rightly said 
that “there arises under capitalism a profound 
distortion of production and of the distribution 
of economic resources generally due to the 
direction of investment primarily towards what 
is profitable rather than to what is socially 
desirable” *The rulers usually look at the 
problems from their own points of view, which 


are very different from those of the common 
people, who are hungry, naked and illiterate. 
The same people who champion the cause of 
the poor publicly, resist all concrete measures 
of reforms and try to perpetuate the disparity. 
Out ministers cost the public exchequer a 
couple of lakhs of rupees each, every yeai. 
The party meetings where such slogans as 
‘socialistic pattern of society,’ ‘garibi hatao' 
etc. are raised and enthusiastically endorsed, 
squander a few million rupees in a couple nl 
days. One is tempted to recall here the 
remarks Gandhiji has made on the show ot 
wealth of the Rajas and Maharajas, in course 
of his speech, on the occasion of the laying 
of the foundation of the Banaras Hindu Uni¬ 
versity. He .said ; “His Highness the Maharaja 
who presided yesterday over our deliberations 
spoke about the poverty of India. Other 
speakers laid great stress upon it. But what 

did we witness in the great pandal.‘ 

Certainly a most gorgeous show, an exhibition 

of jewellery.I compare with the richly 

bedecked noblemen the millions of tin 
poor” etc. Does not essentially the sarru 

thing continue even today, though under the 
deceptive simplicity of Khadi ? 

At the individual level too there is a ten¬ 
dency for spending more and more on items 
which are non-essential. The middle-clas-s 
Indian is a slave of Jus own ( inferiority ) com¬ 
plexes. He feels miserable if he does not have 
a car or a scooter, a sofaset, a transistor radio 
set, a refrigerator, a record player, electric 
gadgets and similar other things. The same 
mentality is to be come across everywhere. 
Throughout the world there is a craze for 
more and more things. Man has become mad 
for things, many of which are not required 
for a healthy or a happy life. Not only that 
we want to have things and feel miserable in 
their absence but also that wc want to show 
to others that we own things. This show of 
wealth and allluence is very harmful as it 
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makes crystal clear to the poor masses the 
injustice that is inherent in the present social 
order. Discontent and lawlessness are bound 
to occur under the circumstances. Jn the rnad 
race for things all considerations of right and 
wrong and justice and injustice are thrown to 
the winds. Bribery, corruption, dishonesty, 
gambling, smuggling, prostitution, crime etc. 
naturally flourish in societies where such a 

philosophy of life prevails Normally, only 
those who under forces of circumstances can 
not indulge in these things, remain honest in 
an abstract manner, for in their heart of hearts 
they cherish all these things. When more 
money than can be legally earned is required, 
individuals try to obtain it illegally. When 
governments want to spend more than their 
income, they borrow from the market or from 
some other country or print more notes which 
gnes under the name of ‘deficit financing’. 
Year after year our Government is taking 
recourse to deficit financing for meeting its 
e\ er-increasing expenses. According to 
Mr. Palkhivala, during the preceding financial 
\ ear the actual deficit of the Central Govern- 
11 .cut has been of the order of Rs. 1449 crorcs- 
iiispite of the fact that total collections were 
1 1 % more than originally estimated*’. Not 
only a po(»r country like India but also a rich 
I'ountry like the U.S.A. is facing the same 
l/roblem. U.S.A, which emerged as the 
iichest country in the world after the Second 
World War with two third of the world’s gold 
m its coffers, has been caught in the same 
oroblem. Starting with Marsliall Plan and 
lollowing it up with its global policy of contain¬ 
ing the communists through NATO, SEATO^ 
CENTO and the Korean and Vietnam Wars 
( as well as aid given to the developing coun¬ 
tries ) the U.S.A. has been caught in a feverish 
pending spree. The result is the financial 
(risis all over the { capitalist ) world. For the 
i ist couple of years the world has been seeing 
recurring financial crises, resulting mostly from 


the adverse balance of payment of U.S.A. 
The dollar had to be devalued by 10% in 
February, this year and as everybody knows 
the real value of our rupee has further fallen 
from 46.7 paisc in 1967 to 39.2 paise is Decem¬ 
ber, 1972. In the meantime, the official 
v/holesalc prices index (with the year ended 

March 1 62 -100) advanced to 220.9 on 
March 3.1973. 

In the non-violent social order envisaged 
by Gandhiji there is no scope for spending on 
the armed forces, including the police. To 
build up a society in which there would be no 
exploitation of man by man was his dream. 
Since in such a .society everybody will be equal 
and each man’s requirements will be met and 
nobody will be allowed to hoard, there would 
be no distinction between man and man on 
the basis of wealth, power, s'atus etc. The 
state machinery including the armed forces 
would, therefore, become redundant. Mark 
the point of agreement between Marx and 
Gandhi on this is.sue, Marx thought that 
under communism the slate would wither 
away. The state, according to Marx, is a 
machinery of coercion with the help of which 
tVie economically domhiant group (which 
controls the rncan.s of production of the 
society ) maintains its rule. W'hen full 
communism will be cstalrlislied each will get 
according to his needs and will contribute 
according to his ihiiity. There will remain 
no dominant group and mutual cooperation 
will be the order of the day. Therefore the 
state will wither away. Gandhiji too sliared 
the same belief. He wanted to organise 
society on the bas's of self-sufficient village 
communities wherein all properties will be 
jointly owned by the entire community and 
requirement of each individual met irrespec¬ 
tive of h's or her contribution. In a such a 
community decisions would be taken on the 
basil of concensus and no force would be 
required to enforce the decision.^. Gandhiji 
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thought that force is required to protect only 
^uch things which are acquired through 
violence, e,g. exploitation. In a non-violent 
social order, therefore, no government would 
be necessary. 

In the ideal Gandhian order, (Ram Rajya) 
money will have very limited role to play, if 
any at all. It is difficult to say if, how and 
ivhen this dream will ever be realised, but 
there is no denying the fact tod. y we arc too 
much after money for we want the satisfaction 
af many imaginary needs that are not really 
accessary for a decent and good life. It i.s not 
!hat only an Indian Fakir, thought this way. 
' fany eminent Western scholars support this 
./iew. Rrich Fromm, for example, says the 
oUowing : “The greed for consumption ( an 
yffcme form of what Freud called the ‘oral- 
f ceptive character ) is becoming the dominant 
wychic force in present-day industrialized 
'^ciety. Homo consumens is under the illu- 
(on of happiness, while unconsciously he 
lulfers from his boredom and passivity”*". 

Apart from the economic consequences this 
MS certain social and moral consequences too, 
j.>rticularly in a poor country like India, 
ioday we are caring very little for our fellow- 
uriiigs. In the villages there is still some 
amount of direct contact among the people 
fat in the cities and towns which are multi¬ 
plying in number very fast the people show 
bitle concern for the suffering man. The 
; lOncyed class is standing apart from ( and 
xbovc) the masses. Naturally, there is a 
celing of estrangement between the masses 
md the rich persons, including the leaders and 
bureaucrats. The massive march ( the like 
)! which has not been seen in recent years ) 
organised by the C.P.I. and others in New 
)i.lhi on March 27, 1973, against unemploy- 
aent, inflation etc. is a glaring evidence of 
tuples’ growing frustration. Gandhiji knew 
It importance of an intimate bond between 


the leader and the led. To earn the genuine 
regard of the people a leader must share the 
difficulties of the former. When the top 
people live a lavish life the others naturally 
try to do the same. The advice of the leaders 
usually lack in the virtue of personal example. 
Inflation can not be checked unless there is a 
radical reorientation of policies and out-looks, 
both at the national and individual levels. 
Gandhiji, like other greatmen, have shown by 
personal example that a simple unostentatious 
life can be happy, successful and highly rewar¬ 
ding. 

Gorruption:- 

Moral values and purity of means were 
very important to Gandhiji, Truth, non¬ 
violence, control of sense organs, non-stealing 
non-possession etc. were the main ingredient.-; 
of his philosophy. All these ideas he got from 
the Hindu religion, which influenced his life 
from the beginning. Gandhiji attached the 
greatest importance to purity of means. In 
fact he thought that means were in a wa> 
more important than the ends because thr 
latter were the outcome of the former. At 
the individual level as well as at the social 
level he wanted strict adherence to pure means. 
In his Ashramas he enforced strict discipline 
and took to task anybody who deviated from 
the correct path. How strong was his feeling 
in this regard can be judged irom the fact 
that he publicly chastised his wife Kasturbai 
for having kept to herself a sum of rupees 
four only which was given to her by sonu- 
visitors and which “as an inmate of the Ashram 
who had taken a vow of non-possession, she 

should have handed over to the Ashram 
authorities”^**. 

Unfortunately, however, the moral aspect 
of life has not received the proper emphasis 
that it deserves from our leadership. Corrup¬ 
tion is not a new thing and in a poverty 
stricken country it is very difficult to eradicate 
it. But it could probably be expected that those 
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who caiHe under direct influence of Gandhiji 
and his ideology should be able to set the 
proper example before the masses. Unfortuna¬ 
tely by and large this has not happened. 

In independent India only few of the 
corrupt politicians and officers have been 
punished and the great majority of them 
rewarded in several ways. They have enjoyed 
( and still do so ) everything that money and 
power can bring, brought up the next genera¬ 
tion well and amassed huge wealth. Officials 
and politicians arc openly enjoying a standard 
of living which is much beyond what they 
could do if they had no illegal income. A 
competent but poor person has practically no 
place in public offices. Elections are highly 
expensive which few can finance with honestly 
earned money. Naturally political organisa¬ 
tions are dominated by people who < an libe¬ 
rally spend huge sums or on whose behalf some 
others can do the same. The consequences 
are obvious. In a recent report prepared 
by the Election Commission, the Commission 
is reported to have seriously indicted political 
f)arties and the candidates for having ignored 
the code of conduct framed by it. From the 
Gandhian point of view the solution lies in 
reorganising the whole social and political 
structure. If villages become the centre of 
activity, if people have direct knowledge of 
the character and integrity of their leaders, 
if property is jointly owned by the village 
people, if the present hierarchy in administra¬ 
tion is done away with, if nobody is allowed 
to amass wealth, and above all if the top 
leadership sets the proper examples, corruption 
is bound to decrease. Gandhism like Marxism 
is, in the final analysis, nothing but a through- 
going humanism. Material well-being is 
secondary to the development of human 
faculties and realisation -of the finest human 
values. Any social system that stands in the 
way of this and causes perversion of human 


outlook is bad from the Gandhian as well as 
Marxian points of view. Those who think 
that fulfilment of human life can come without 
the proper emphasis on the moral, aesthetic 

and spiritual aspects of life are grossly mis¬ 
taken. 

Population Explosion:- 

It is well-known that there are too many 
people in India, rather in the world. Accor¬ 
ding to experts the world population which 
is around 350 crorcs now will double by the 
turn of the century. In India the growth of 
population has been very rapid during the last 
two decades. While upto J951 the decennial 
growth of population was always below 15%, 
between 1951-6 i and 196 -71 the decennial 
growth of population have been 21.64 and 
24 66 per cent respectively'. Wc have 164 
people per square kin. as against the world 
average of 26 people per square km. and 2 
people per sq. km. in Australia W^e do not 
have sufficient food, cloth, medicines, shelter, 
educational and other facilities for all the 
people. From this we can surely conclude 
that our population is too big. ()ur petsenl 
state of economy is unable to support the 
whole lot of it. To overco.me this serious 

problem almost everybody recognises the 
urgent need of population control. 

It may be a liit shocking to the reader to 
learn that Gandhiji considered artificial birth 
control to be something immoral. His views 
on this matter may appear to be dogmatic, if 
not reactionary. The ancient Hindu scriptures 
enjoin a couple to live together only for the 
purpose of having issues. Sex without lliedesire 
to have children is sinful from this point of 
view. Gandhiji accepted this orthodox view 
literally. Therefore his advice was that those 
who did not wish to have issues should refrain 
from sex. Naturally some scholars consider 
it rather unfortunate that Gandhiji should 
have held such an unprogressive view on such 
an important matter, 
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It is diflicult to imagine how Gandhiji 

could have supported artificial methods of 

birth-control, without deviating from his basic 

moral stand. We should, however, remember 

that Gandhiji never expected ordinary men 

and women to get rid of all human weaknesses 
and to attain perfection in one big step. He 

was quite tolerant of others and gave sufficient 
allov'ances for their weaknesses. If we cannot 
control our ser)se-desires and take recourse to 

artifirial methods of birth-control, it might 
not satisfy the ideal conditions prescribed by 

Gandhiji but at the same time, it would be 
wrong to think that he would have desired that 
unwanted children should be brought to the 
world to live a miserable life. Of course 
Gandhiji thought that if a man was prepared 
to work and if he had simple habits of life he 
could always earn his bread. In the age of 
scarcity of all essential things thi' may appear 
to be fantastic. But we should not overlook 
the fact that huge proportion of the scare 
resources are still being diverted to destructive 
uses. Though we are one of the poorest coun¬ 
tries of the world wc are spending a huge sum 

of monry (Rs. 1,600 crores annually) on 
defence. I’he same thing is happening through¬ 
out the world. The “world w'ar industry” 
is “consuming resources well in excess of S 125 
billion a year, or in other worlds, requiring 5 
to . 0 percent of the production of an already 
in poverished world”'-. Experts have calcul¬ 
ated that “if the money spent on the first world 
war had been used to improve the well-being 
of the people, it would have Ireen sufficient to 
enable each of the 74 million mobilized soldiers 
to buy themselves a good home with a large 
plot of land. And the direct expenditure on 
the Second World War would constitute such 
a sum as would be suflicient to give all the 
children of the world a secondary school 
education, to build five-room houses for all 
families of our planet, and to equip a beautiful 
hospital for every 5000 people on carth”^ '. 


From the Gandhian point of view all expen¬ 
ses on defence, police, law courts and (to a 
great extent) administration, etc. arc wasteful. 
Prof. Bernal says, “The resources of the world, 
as they are used at the present time, are 
insufficient for its needs, to squander more of 
them in war might upset the balance catastro¬ 
phically and lead to almost unlimited 
disaster”''^. Since scarce resources are being 
used on preparations for wars and othrr similar 
items one may be justified in maintaining that 
there is scope for supporting a larger number 
of people if society is reorganised on (Jandhian 
lines. 

Conclusion :— 

Today humanity is facing a great crisis. 
Old concepts and old social arrangements are 
coming under increasing attacks from many 
corners. In the aflluent societies of the West 
as well as in the poorer countries of the East 
the younger generations are voicing their 
protes(.s against the established order in var!<n’<i 
ways including some perverted ones, viz. tak¬ 
ing to drugs, becoming hippies, indulging in 
sex and crimes, etc. In earlier time.s too in 
each community there u.sed to be a handful of 
rich and influential persons and everybody 
accepted that arrangement without much 
protest. “Today about 450 million people 
mostly living in Europe and North America 
eat well. Another 650 million including the 
people of the Soviet Union cat adequately.' 
That leaves 2,4f0 million people who are 
underfed. ‘Of those, some 1,000 million are 
never far from starvation level’ and of those 10 
to 30 million die every year simply because 
they are unable to fill their bellies with the 
right kind of food”'«. Peoples ‘attitudes too 
have changed. Many consider the present 
inequalities and disparties to be unjust, if not 
intolerable. Concentration of wealth has 
greatly increased. It is doubtful if this state of 
affairs can continue indefinitely. Wisdom 
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demands that the privileged class cooperates 
with the others in bringing about a peaceful 
social change. Unfortunately, howev^er, there 
is a great lack of proper awareness of the 
magnitude of the problem as also unwillingness 
to act accordingly. Some of the top persons 
only express radical ideas. The elite while 
paying “lip-service to the idea of equalizing 
opportunity, also makes enormous elforts to 
t usurc that the opportunities available to its 
children arc in fact more than equal to those 
available to the rest of the population’’^'”. 

What is true of a society is also true of the 
world as a whole. “Tod.iy 90 percent of the 
world’s wealth is concentrated in about 30 rich 
countries. Tlie other 10 percent is spread 
thinly over 100 developing countries” ’^. The 
poorer nations cannot compete with the richer 
ones in matters of development. This natu¬ 
rally gives rise to a highly explosive situation, 
fust as the privileged class inside a country 
[lays only lip-scrvice to the poor countrymen 
similarly the rich nations shed crocodile tears 
for the poor ones. They give very little genu¬ 
ine aid to the poor nations and take back 
Inditectly most of what they give. Like the 
rich class inside a country the rich nations of 
the world are trying their best to maintain the 
status quo. Within the countries the ruling 
classes are maintaining their positions with the 
help of the state machinery ; similarly among 
the nations the rich ones are protecting their 
superior military powers. Too much power 
and wealth are concentrated m too few hands. 
“Control over organized violence is in fewer 
hands than control over capital, and control 
over capital is in fewer hand than control over 
idcas”^*^. 

But dependence on power of arm is becom¬ 
ing more and more difficult and dangerous, for 
the destructive powers of the modern weapons 
arc too great to be put to use by any side in a 
dispute. According to one estimate, the U.S. 


“strategic aircraft and missiles alone are able 
to deliver explosive power equivalent to 6 tons 
(12,000 ’pounds) of TK T per person on this 
planet”-''. Consider the consequences that 
wilt follow if even a fraction of this power is 

actually used. Hannah Arendi has rightly 
commenied : 

“'fhe technical development of the imple¬ 
ments of violence has now reached the point 
where no political goal could conceivably 
correspond to ibcir destructive potential or 
justify their actual use in armed conllict”'". 

There is another aspect ol the present 
industrial civilisation which is causing great 
concern to all right-thinking persons. This is 
the social cost of the modern industrial and 
technological development. Graham Bannock 
has summaiised the problem in these words : 

“Certainly, ^technological development 
combined with the growth of po}iulation are 
leading to an increasing disparity between the 
private and the social costs of economic acti¬ 
vity. Pollution, noise and the destruction of 
the countryside are already recognised as major 
problems and the state will have to intervene 
more and more in economic affairs to tackle 
them”'*. 

A social system with big estabhshments- 
industrial, commercial administrative etc, 
inevitably gives rise to concentration of power 
in the hands of a few persons (officials) who 
remain far away from the held of work. This 
naturally gives rise to corruption and bureau¬ 
cracy. In India the British Government 
introduced an administration which suited their 
colonial interests. Unfortunately, even today 
the structure of administration remains 
basically the same, though India is now a wel¬ 
fare state. High officials (secretaries, additional 
secretaries, joint secretaries etc.) hardly come 
into any direct contact with the people. It is 
the relatively less paid and junior officials that 
run the field administraiion-at the levels of dis- 
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tficts, sub-divisions, etc. Tiiis is one of the 
ci'iiscs of coriuptioii. 

In most of ilie countries, capitalist as well 
as communist, conunercial and industrial 
organisations are now-a-days growing bigger 
and bigger. Under these conditions human 
freedom and human values have little scope for 
expression and (uUilment. l^ifc becomes mono¬ 
tonous, mechanical and boring. In the final 
analysis a system should be judged by how far 
it can promote genuine human welfare. If 
man loses all creative interests and if his life 
becomes mechanical, the main charm of living 
is lost irrespective of whatever physical satis¬ 
faction may be assured. Gandhiji’s emphasis 
on village life and on cottage industries has to 
be viewed in the light of what is happening to 
humanity in the field of creative activities to¬ 
day. Whether it is in India, oi in Russia or 
Aniericd, whether under communism or capi- 
tali'»[Ti tile common ocoplc arc too much under 
the control of a few persons, who enjoy temen- 
dous [lowers over the life of the corninunity. 
Graham Bannock has rightly said. ‘‘Both 
Marxism and modern capitalism started off as 
assei lions of the importance of individual 
freedom ; both (to a diflerent degree) arc 
ending, up in crushing the individual into a 
managerial straight jacket”*^-. Lots of protests 
have been voiced against this but to me it 
appears that there can be no solution of this 
problem unless the whole system is reorganised. 
Big organisations will inevitably result in 
increase in the power of the bureaucrats while 
in small communities there will be little scope 
for the same. All that Gandhiji said need not 
(rather, should not) be blindly and fully accep¬ 
ted but let us not foreget that throughout his 
life he was engaged in a ceaseless and sincere 
search for the solution of the problems facing 
mankind in the modern age. The relevance of 
his message is becoming clearer as the crises 
facing humanity are deepening and as the 


traditional apj)roach is proving incapable of 
solving them. It is a difTerent matter whether 
we accept his model after proper evaluation or 
not. But we can hardly reject it outright. 
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DEMOCRATIC TOTALITARIANISM 


MOHD. AKHTAR 


All governments are instituted among men 
for a particular purpose which is to secure the 
natural rights of man. The just powers of 
governments have their source in the consent 
of the people but the extents and the limits of 
those powers arc contained in the purpose of 
all governments. At the same time consent 
of the people can not arm the government for 
an illegitimate purpose. There arc values 
higher than the people’s consent that should be 
the guide lines to the rulers. Thus, even the 
unanimous support of the German people 
could not have justified the Hitler regime 
because the Nazi leaders neither believed in 
nor observed the natural rights of man. In 
modern limes when the province of democ¬ 
ratic values is expanding by leaps and bounds 
the term “natural rights” occupies a vague 
connotation but most important of them are ; 
right to property, freedom and equality. Out 
of these three, the right to property is the most 
fundamental of fundamental rights and includes 
rights to freedom and equality in itself. All 
freedoms and equalities are meaningless in a 
state which docs not permit a citizen to hold, 
acquire and dispose of property in absolute 
democratic sense. In this article, therefore, 
I shall deal with the right to property which 
is the bulwork of democracy. Since Socialism 
is a popular slogan in our country today, 
among our political leaders at least, it is 
equally important to say a few words about 


this metaphysical abstraction in the light of 
true democratic values. In a true democratic 
society there exists a right to be wrong and 
that to be wrong is not wrong but right. 
Further it cannot be claimed that the views 
which do not possess majority opinion arc 
always undemocratic and wrong. If they 
realise the common good,they are more democ¬ 
ratic and more beneficial to society than that 
which the majority thinks. It is hoped in 
democracy that the ideals of minorities shall 
not be crushed by the might of majority 
opinion. Democracy is not a gift to be con¬ 
ferred but a habit to he acquired and this 
habit can be achieved only in an environment 
of peace, toleration, harmonay and negotia¬ 
tion. 

If democracy is to be saved from hazards, 
the views of opponents must be shown due 
honour. Opposition leaders must be treated 
as national leaders. In one sense their place 
is higher than those who hold governmental 
machinery. They keep a constant vigil on the 
activities of the government and bring about 
their flaws into the light. I’hus their roll is 
two fold. They are the teachers of the masses 
on the one hand and the reformers of the 
government on the other. Tlie concept of 
democracy was discovered as a substitute to 
autocratic system. It should be enjoyed in 
such a way as to keep the evils of autocracy 
away from its province. It is good to be 
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Christian but dangerous to be more Christian 
than Christ. 

Property 

Property is deeply rooted in the existence 
of man. It is not only the manisfcstatian of 
the individual’s development in society but also 
a symbol of his dynamic actions and contribu¬ 
tions to the entire man-kind. Property comes 
into existence through labour and labour 
alone. So sacred is legarded this right that 
provisions are embodied in almost every 
democratic country to guarantee it against all 
governmental infringements, England, though 
with an unwritten constitution, regards it as 
the n ost fundamental of fundamental rights. 
Doors of ordinary courts of law are always 
open w<hcn this basic right of man is infringed 
upon. Originally there were no fundamental 
rights when the American constitution was 
framed in 1787 but soon a necessity was felt 
emd a chapter of bill of rights was added to it 

1791 in ten amendments. Thus, in America 
too, right to property, among other rights, 
is safeguarded. The Indian constittition was 
fr.amed on British model and its makers who 
were devoted educationists and politicians 
realised the significance of this right. They 
were not satisfied with Art 19 alone which 
gives men right to hold, acquire and dispose 
of property among other six freedoms. They 
embodied a seperate Article ( Art 31 ) to 
ensure this basic natural right of man. The 
importance of this right lies in the fact that 
he individual cannot develop his personality 
n the absence of property. What to speak 
>f poor states even in a welfare state man’s 
leisonality will be lost with the loss of his 
>roperty. 

In support of my view I want to quote 
omc great thinkers whose contribution to 
•oHtics is tremendous. 

(1) “In particular, the prudent ruler will 
abstain from the property and the 


women of his subjects, since these are 
the matters on which men are most 
easily stirred to resistence” 

Locke 

(2) “Property belongs to the family, 
sovereignty to the prince and his 
magistrates”, 

Bodin. 

(3) “The growth of personality is not 
possible without the existence of 
Private Property”. 

Hegel, 

(4) “Morality consists in treating person 
as ends and not as means”. 

Kant 

(5) “Government exists to protect and 
realise the inalienable rights of man.” 

Jefferson. 

(6) “In practice, a law must strike some 
kind of workable balance between 

security and equality.and 

security of property is a major condi¬ 
tion of achieving the greatest happi¬ 
ness,’ 

fientham. 

Above are the views of some great British, 
French and German political thinkers. Their 
views should not be regarded as layman’ views, 
they have rightly pointed out the significance 
of property in society, and its necessity for the 
development of individuals’ personality. 
Throughout confiscation has been considered to 
be robbery and will result in anarchy. The 
present trend of divorce of ethics from politics 
will prove hazardous to mankind. Robbery, 
if committed on the part of individual, is 
crime and it cannot be justified on any ground 
if committed by the State. State is the supreme 
moral community. Its acts should always be 
valid and within the province of morality and 
natural justice. A democratic society should 
be baaed not on deliberate lying but on plain 
truth. Compulsory abdicnce is not the featur'’ 
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of democracy. Wrong is always wrong whe¬ 
ther committed by the individual or by the 
state. State, being the supreme moral commu¬ 
nity, has only one function which is to suppress 
evildoers and obviously it can not do so unless 
it is itself a sacred institution. It is a lamentable 
breach of democratic principles tha* modern 
states have grabbed tremendous powers in 
ord' r to squeeze the individuality of man. 

A new form of totalitarianism is showing its 
appearances, though the same has come 
through democratic means. But evil is always 
evil whether it comes in latanic dress or in 
divine garb. 

Socialism;- 

Thc ideal of socialim, if practised within 
the province of social justice, is the blessing of 
(Jod. But the moment it abandons its divine 
path and becomes a means for the attainment 
(d'political objectives, it becomes more a curse 
tlian a blessing. Society is not made up of 
bricks and stones, it is made up of individuals. 
If society is to be made prosperous it is a pre- 
I'ondition that individuals be made happy, 
t'o arm the state to stab the individual in the 
name of society will not lead us to socialism 
but to state-capitalism which can be as dan- 
,;erous as totalitarianism and autocracy. 

Socialism must differ from communism not 
only in means but also in ends. A socialistic 
society must retain a limited government. 
The essence of democracy lies in the concept 
of limited and not in absolute government. In 
an omnipotent state there can be no freedom 
of religion, expression, thought and property. 
Hitler and Mussolini rose to peak through 
democratic means but Nazi Germany and 
Fascist Italy were not democratic states, 
f'hey exploited democratic means to give birth 
to totalitarianism and the same history should 
not be repeated if the world is to be saved 
from the horrors of a third world war. Demo- 
' racy and democratic means should be used 


for the sake of democracy in which lies the 
good of all. 

Socialism as it is'conceivcd today by socalled 
socialistic states is full of evils. There is reality 
in the fear that the state ownership of all the 
factors of production will destroy the chief 
incentive to individual efforts and that will 
not be desirable for the progress of society. 
Competent people will not be encouraged to 
put in their very best into their work. There 
will be no a'Vquatc motive for production. 
Bertrand Russell, the eminent humanitarian 
has rightly pointed out that “Creative impulses 
in man are to be satisfied in • the rendering of 
public service in any from by one who is fit to 
perform it according to his ability”. 

As all the factors of production and distri¬ 
bution will come under the control of the state, 
the struggle for power will become very bitter. 
The reason is obvious. The parly which cap¬ 
tures power will have everything and others noth 
ing. No wonder, every party will do its best, to 
capture the machinery of the state. The sense of 
despair may result in violence also. This will 
not be in the interest af the people. Further 
more, wholesale confiscation and nationalisa¬ 
tion will also result in red tapisrn, nepotism 
and coruption. The era of State Capitalism 
( Socialism ) which in true .>ense is democratic- 
totalitarianism will prove hazardous if it is not 
purified by the ethics of true democracy in due 
course of time. 

If my analysis is right, it follows that the 
democratic totalitarianisir ( Socialism as con¬ 
ceived and practised today ) involves the sub¬ 
ordination of ethics to politics and the removal 
of morals from the sphere of reason. Who¬ 
ever fails to use his Cod-given reason in the 
persuit of truth is only a pseudo democrat. 
Even if he took the opinion of a ninety 
percent majority of his countrymen of his 
standard, he would still be guilty of robbing 
a hundred percent of them.” A man may 
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be heretic in the truth” said John Milton,” and 
if he believes things only because his pastor says 
so, or the Assembly so determines, without 
knowing other reason, though his belief be 
true, yet the very truth he holds, l)ecomes 
his heresy.” 

This is the ground of the individual’s free¬ 
dom where 'he dogmatists, the srienti.":is and 
the citizen unite. It is liie platform which is 


big enough to accommodate Martin Luther, 
Galileo and Albert Einstein. It is high time 
that we must stop being so down to earth 
that we get mired in the mud of our mistakes 
and confine overselves to the same ruts which 
experience tells us lead to disaster. • Let us 
be done once for all, therefore, with the futile 

enterprise of seeking our standards from sub ■ 
.'■tandards and of borrowing our thinking about 
democracy from those who misunderstand it. 


SOCIAL SECURITY IN THE USSR 

BY A CORRESPONDENT 


Men woultl like to live a hundred years or 
more. But old age is no joy to most people. 
They are dogged by social insecurity. How¬ 
ever, in the Soviet L’nion and other socialist 
countries, mrn live without fear of old age. 
The highest life span of the Soviet people 
speaks volumes about their social security 
system. 

The right of the working people of the 
USSR to security in old age, in case of sickness 
and disability ranks as high as the right to 
work, to rest and to education. This was the 
view of Shri T. V. Lakshminarayanan, 
Director-General of the Indian Employees 
State Insurance Corporation, who attended a 
conference of the international association of 
social insurance at Moscow recently. More 
than 25 countries took part in the conference. 

What distinguishes the socialist system is 


its great concern for men and t!ie feeling of 
security which every citizen has in has future, 
said Sbri Lakshmiuatayanan. While in 
Moscow, he made an extensive study of the 
socialist system of social security. 

Central Policy 

Security from birth to death is the dream 
of the majority of mankind. The socialist 
system has made this ideal a central part of 
its policy. In a capitalist society, workini; 
people must care for their maintenance in old 
age almost entirely by themselves. The state 
takes only a minimum part in this. Tlie 
magnitude of the social maintenance scheme 
of the USSR can be gauged from the fad 
there were 41 million people on pension in the 
USSR in 1972, i.e. one out of every six in the 
population. 

The socialist system provides for the full 
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>j[rowth of one’s abilities. It provides free 
education to children who are able to develop 
iheir full talents. In case of illness, free 
medical attention is given and in case of 
disability pension provides security. And, 
above all, in old age, complete social security. 
The Soviet state has not only proclaimed every 
man’s right to social maintenance, but has 
|)rovidcd constitutional guarantees for this 
tight. 

In the Soviet Union, the working people 
receive pensions and other benefits from the 
state without any deductions from their 
' arnings. The eligibility age for pension ( 60 
'.tr men, 55 for women ) is substantially lo^er 
■ ompaied to some advanred capitalist coun¬ 
tries ( USA, Canada, West Germany, etc. ) 
for those engaged in hazardous and unhealthy 
. tbs, the pension age is still lower. 

Human Principle 

The humane and socialistic aspects of the 
•^orial security system come out from the prin- 
' i|)le that everyone must share in the progress 
-md prosperity of the country, whether he is 
still active or retired. Thus pensions are stea¬ 
dily raised so that they are not at disadvantage 
; umpared to active labour. Similarly a pen¬ 


sioner can take up a job and yet retain his full 
pension. In fact many pensioners take up jobs 
in the service industries which require only 
light work. 

Pensions arc not the only form of social 
security in the USSR. The state takes full 
care of the citizens who are unable to live with 
their families and in need of constant attention. 
They are placed in boarding houses for the 
superannuated and invalids, where they are 
ted, clothed, given medical care and provided 
with all communal and cultural services. They 
are entitled to part of their pension. These 
boarding houses are steadily increasing. 

Starting on July 1, 1971 a whole scries of 
measures to improve the pension service was 
introduced. In the first place, the minimum 
old age pension for industrial and office 
workers was increased by 50 per cent. Mini¬ 
mum pensions were increased to all categories 
of collective fanners, whether in cases of old 
age, disability or loss of bread winner. Here 
the minimum old age pension was raised by 
more than 60 per cent with the maximum 
equal to 120 roubles a month. Collective 
farmers and their families were made eligible 
to the same State Pensions I-aw as industrial 
and office workers. 



WILFRED OWEN AND WOLFGANG BORCHERT 
Two Great War Poets 

NIRANJAN D. CIIATTERJEE 


It is since the days of Mahahharata and 
Ramayana,* that warfare has been looked 
upon as a heroic deed. Lofty ideals have been 
attributed to it. Chains of battles have been 
fought in the name of establishing liberty, 
equality and fraternity. The poets have sung 
of the romance of warfare in their epics and 
verses, in their lyrics and chansons—in keep¬ 
ing with the then prevailing outlook, 

(Si vis pacem^ para helium !) 

With the modernisation of the modes of 
warfare the arena of the wars grew gradually 
to engulf civil hfe, to encompass even those 
who didn’t belong to it. Accordingly, the 
horrors of war began to spread itself among all 
—ghastly, staggering and irrepressible. People 
at last began to see through the mist of illu¬ 
sion. They began to realise that behind the 
motives of warfare there is nothing but 
horrible illusion, incorrigible mistake. The 
poets who have themselves experienced this 
ruthless slaughter, began to sing of the 
mockery, immorality, pity and nothingness of 
war. Others, who were inspired previously by 
the apparently laudable motto of— 

“Dulce et decorum est 
Pro patria mori” 

began to realise their mistake. Disillusioned 
and disenchanted they all joined their voices 
to raise a unanimous protest against war. 
These poets, popularly named the “war-poets" 
have risen to prominence during and after the 
6rst world war, as has been aptly pointed out 
by Osbert Sitwell.* 


Wilfred Owen (1894-1918) was one of the 
most prominent of the young poets of England, 
who was totally overwhelmed by the immora¬ 
lity and pity of warfare. As an active 
member of the army, he experienced the 
war and fell in France about a week 
before the armistice. We learn a hn 
about his war experiences from hi^ 
letters, but about the trends of his thought, 
wc learn solely from his verses. In his lyrics 
and ballads he strove to disillusion people and 
lodge the strongest possible protest against the 
war. It must be noted at this instance that, 
among his contemporaries, there were quite :i 
number of romantic war poets—the most pro¬ 
minent being Kupert lirooke. Owen is consi¬ 
dered to-day along with Siegfried Sassoon, the 
best English war poet. 

Among the literary figures of modern 
Germany, Wolfgang Borchert (1921-1947) 
stands out as one of the most prominent of the 
war poets, lie underwent the ruthless torture 
of the second world war. Terribly sick and 
for the most part bed-ridden, he survived the 
war for two more years. During this period, 
he went on expressing himself feverishly, m 
view of the short span of time which v,’.is 
granted to him. He wrote of the pity mid 
nothingness of warfare, questioned the value 
of life on this nearly incomprehensible earth 
and made a touching appeal to mankind to 
refrain from further war just before his death 
in Basel. While the works of Owen arc essen¬ 
tially the lyrical verses, the most important j 
ones of Borchert are his prose writings. Soinc 
of his lyrics and a few of his published letters 
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also enlighten his readers to some extent. 

Inspite of^ these differences, there are 
number of similarities in the thoughts and 
ideas of Borchert and Owen—most remarkable 
of all, their immovable faith in ‘ passivity at 
any price” ! But in all their similarities there 
arc some dissimilarities too. All these go to 
justify a comparative study iof their works and 
even make it rewarding. 

♦ * * 

Owen's early verses, written when he was 
still at school or immediately afterwards, show 
the influence of Keats, whom he adored as his 
poetic idol. Laurent Tailhade, the French 
poet, whose acquaintance Owen picked up in 
France at the age of twenty, helped him to get 
into the core of tlie French language and 
literature. Except for this, however, Tailhade 
does not seem to have influenced Owen in any 
way. In July l'>>14, just before the outbreak 
of the first world war, he wrote the poem 
beginning— 

“Leaves 

Murmuring by myriads in the 

shimmering trees. 

i.ives 

Waking with wonder in the 

Pyrenees.”.,. (45) 

This poem still reflects his keen power of 
observation and gaiety of expression. In a 
letter to Owen, dated April, 1915, Tailhade 
expressed his appreciation of Owen’s dexterity 
with the pen in the following words : 

“. Vous peignez avec un dellcat pinceau; 

votre piano a les touches necessaires pour 
la grace et I’emotlon.*’^ 

Perhaps, but for the outbreak of the war, 
Owen would have remained a romantic poet! 

At the outbreak of the war in 1914, most of 
the young men joined the army. The 
heightened emotion, the burning desire to 
sliow gallantry, to rise to the occassion and 
fight for the cause of England made the blood 


h 

of these young people boil with passion. Little 
wonder that the first products of their verses 
were simply the manifestation of raw emotion 
and sheer sentiment. 

But it did ni)t take long before emotion 
gave way to disenchantment. In the work of 
Robert Nichols and Gilbert Frankau for ins¬ 
tance, we find an onomatopoetic rendering of 
all the shocking parapharnalia of modern 
warfare. They tell us what the soldiers 
experience, how they feel. But their works 
are at best a Kriegsreportage —they don’t show 
the protesting attitude yet. But this is already 
something especially in view of the fact that, 
in the works of contemporary women-pocts we 
still find the romantic attitude towards war— 
the only exception being Charlotte New.* 

It was in the works of Siegfried Sassoon, 
Wilfred Owen, Edmund Blunden, Robert 
Graves and the three Sitwells, that we encoun¬ 
ter for the first time the severe protest. They 
declared boldly that the war is not a glorious 
acliievement—it is a dirty business, an un¬ 
fathomable ignominy for mankind and one 
should much rather refrain in such cases 
“e/genc Ruhmestaten herumzuposaunen*’—to use 
an expression from Bertolt Brecht. Indeed it is 
significant when Frank Swinnerlon classed 
these war poets as follows: ' “He ^Robert 
Nichols) was thus a war poet of the second 
stage the fist being the purely patriotic or ‘this 
is for ever England’ stage, the third is a stage 
signified by Sassoon’s ! But he did for them 
both by his plan of attack !”<> 

But to come back to Wilfred-Owen. During 
his convalescence in an English hospital he got 
acquainted with Siegfried Sassoon, a fellow- 
patient, who was soon to become his poetic 
idol. By this time Owen was washed clear of 
his early natural gaiety and mirth. He was 
already a pensive man brooding over the 
meaninglessness of the mass-massacre. A letter 
written in the spring of 1917, while still in the 
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hospital, portrays vividly his state of mind in 
the following sentences :• 

.Already I have comprehended a 

light which never will filter into the dogma of 
any national church : namely that one of 
(Christ’s essential commands were ; passivity at 
any price ! SuH'er dishonour and disgrace, but 
never resort to arms. Be bullied be outraged, 
be killed ; but do not kill. It may be a 
chimerical and an ignominious principle, but 
there it is...” 

Essentially useful contribution towards easy 
understanding of Owen’s works are the ‘Pre¬ 
face’ and ‘The tables of contents’ sketched by 
Owen himself for a collection of poems which 
he meant to publish afterwards.'' They tell us 
about his rellcctions on the war and also 
provide us with the message he had for 
humanity. 

In a series of his lyrics, Owen leads us 
through the lives of the soldiers in and outside 
the battle fields. He tells us what they see 
and experience, how they feel, think and 
react. He informs us also about their loti 
afterwards. 

In his poem “The send-onf ”, he describes 
the departure of a group of soldiers for the 
war front. They line up before the train under 
the siding. Their gestures betray their 
feelings. They have been garlanded with 
white (lowers—symbolising the fact that they 
have been doomed to death. 

“Their breasts were stuck all white 

with wreath and spray 
As men’s are, dead...” ...(61) 

Their depatture takes place not from the 
platform, but from the siding where a porter 
and a casual tramp chanced to be present. 
The signal nods, the train stcams-ofF. 

“So secretly, like w'rongs hushed-up, 

they went. 

They were not ours : 

We never heard to which front these 


were sent...” ...(61) 
“Like wrongs hushed-up, they went.” No¬ 
body ever came to know to which front 
“these” were sent, nor anybody would hear 
anything further about their destiny. The 
very act of sending the soldiers to the front is 
a wrong done to humanity. Therefore, like 
all other wrongs, they had to be hushed-up. 

Owen proceeds further to give us a hint of 
the physical, mental and moral suflerings the 
soldiers undergo. He describes vividly the 
incidents in and between the battles. Some¬ 
times the tension of waiting for the next attack 
gets on the nerves of the soldiers. 

“...Worried by silence, sentries whisper, 

curious, nervous, 
But nothing happens...” ...(53) 
They almost wish to God this silence be 
replaced by an active battle. They visualise 
the indescribably horrid scenes of their 
wounded fellowmates gasping and slowly 
bleeding to death. They begin to doubt in 
the love of God. Why do these things happen 
when God still cares ? But they have hardly 
any time for such objective reflections. Like 
people mad and drunk they go on killing. But 
this madness is not enough to help them for¬ 
ward. More sullenly than wearily some of 
them give way. 

•‘He dropped,—more sullenly than 

wearily. 

Lay stupid like a cod, heavy like meat, 

And none of us could kick him to his 

feet ; 

Just blinked at my revolver blcarily, 

—Didn’t appear to know a 

war was on,...” '...(67) 

A possible case of malingering at the point 
of a revolver, the man is transported to 
the lazarett— a stout lad, an unwounded 
wounded— 

“We sent him down at last, out of the 

way. 
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Unwoundcd ; slout lad too, before that 

strafe. 

Malingering ? Stretcher-bearers winked, 

‘ Not half 

Next day I heard the Doc’s well- 

whiskied laugh : 

‘That scum you sent last night soon 

died. Hoorey”...” ...(67) 
Thus some of the soldiers died of nervous 
woUnds. The doctors attending the military 
‘.ospitals can withstand this daily torture of 
ccing people die helplessly only under the 
irdluencc of strong alcohol. They mention the 
poor victims as scums ! 

Tired and over worked, deprived of the 
I Importunity of sleeping for days on end, they 
■.'c.lrome the slightest chance to take a nap. 
'Sometimes death take them at this moment of 
. 1 . long longed-for sleep— 

“After the many days of woik and 

waking, 

Sleep took him by the brow and led 

him back. 

And in the happy no-time of sleeping, 

Death took him by the heart...’’ ...(69) 
The soldiers, who lay down their lives like 
lieasts, are sometimes done the honour of a 
burial service as far as the circumstances allow 
ii. “What passing-bells for those who die as 
c.ittle ?’’ (80) Why are these prayers held ? 
Why at all this show, this mockery ?—Owen 
wonders at the irony of fate. 

Owen turns our attention to what happens 
at this moment at home,—far away from the 
actual Schauplatz of the war. We encounter a 
sharp contrast. People at home are still 
tb earning of the romance of war. They are 
far from grasping the futility and relcntlessness 
of it. He describes how the older generations 
ate ready to sacrifice the young for the sake of 
the mother-land. His poem entitled ‘ The 
parable of the old men and young(57) is a 
good example of this. A much better example 


is certainly his lyric entitled ‘S.I.W.’—an 
abbreviation of “self-inflicted wound”.” In 
the prologue of this poem, he describes the 
scene of a son taking leave of his parents and 
other relatives on the brink of his departure to 
join the army. 

“Father would sooner him die than 

in disgrace,— 

Was proud to see him going, ay, 

and glad. 

Perhaps his mother whimpered ; how 

she'd fret 

Until he got a nice sa^c wound to nurse. 

Sisters would wish girls too could shoot, 

charge, cui'se ; 

Brothers—would send his favourite 

cigarette.” •••(70) 
Thus inspired and encouraged, the hoy 
leaves home and ultimately gets to the front. 
There he dies. The epilogue reads ; 

“With him they buried the mu/.zle 

his teeth has kissed. 

And truthfully wrote the Mother, 

‘‘Tim died smiling”. •••(71) 
The meaninglessness and mockery of the 
war pervades every line of the poem. Indeed 
the satire of the prologue and cynicism of the 
epilogue can safely be referred to as one of the 
best of the class. They .speak highly of Owen 
as an able poet. 

Another poem which deserves particular 
attention here is “Dulce et decorum est”, 
addressed ‘To a certain poetess’—evidently to 
one, who ufed to provide the public with the 
patriotic jingles. Owen describes first of all 
the unimaginable sufferings of the soldiers, to 
say— 

“If in some smothering dreams, you 

too could pace 

Behind the wagon that we flung him in, 

And watch the white eyes writhing 

in his face. 

His hanging face, like a devil’s sick of 

sin ; 
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If you could hear, at every jolt, the 

blood 

Ccme gargling from the froth-corrupted 

lungs. 

Bitter as the cud 

Of vile, incurable sores on innocent 

tongues,— 

My friend, you would not tell with 

such high zest 

To children ardent for some desperate 

glory. 

The old Lie : Dulce et dcco'um est 

Pro patria mori.” ...(66) 

He isn’t angry with there poets. He is 
aware of (heir innocence and simply pities 
their ignorance. He seeks to disillusion them ! 

By the irony of fate the parents of the 
soldiers, their wives, children, friends and 
relatives are entirely unaware of the lot that 
has fallen to them. When they are engaged 
in packing a presentation for them may be, the 
man in C|ue8tion is long dead and gone. Or 
perhaps, when a soldier is lying in his death 
bed, his wife is hankering after some material 
pleasure—• 

“Maybe his brave young wife, getting 

her fun 

In some new home, improved 

materially.’’ ...(67) 

The soldiers who accidentally survive the 
war, creep back home alone. They are not 
welcomed back by the beating of large bells, as 
once, when they were given send-off. What 
is their life now ? They live somehow—perhaps 
disabled or blind and wait till death finally 
releases them of this pain. The memories of 
the gone-bye days hover in their minds—the 
sweet remembrances of some happy evening 
ipent with some girls or the like. All that is 
row left to them are— 

“Now, he will spend a few sick years in 

Institutes, 


And do what thing the rules consider 

And take whatever pity they may dole.” 

...(76) 

The medals and ribbons that he has own as 
a gallant warrior would now mock him. He 
would feel deceived, cheated— 

“I have my medals ?—Discs to make my 

eyes close. 

My glorious ribbons ? Ripped from my 

won back 

In scarlet shreds. (That’s for your poetry 

book).” ...(87; 

His war experiences would continue to 
haunt him unceasingly. He would suffer under 
them as one under nightmare. He would 
brood and reflect on the cause of this meaning¬ 
less immolation of blooming young lives. 
Thereby he would learn to hate the war from 
the innermost core of his heart. But when he 
would at last grow old, he would deliberately 
teach his younger generation to hurt and kill 
other people. He would thus be obsessed bv 
the same hateful ideas that have naascaied 
him as a youth— 

‘ Little I’d ever teach a son, but hitting, 

Shooting, war, hunting, all the arts 

of hurting. 

Well, that’s what I learnt,..,” ...(87) 

Ultimately he would Jail prey to such a 
philosophy of life. In these lines of his lyric 
“A terre”, Owen has proved himself to be a 
man of undeniably 'remarkable foresight ! 

In seeking an answer for this folly of man¬ 
kind, Owen turns to religion and God, witli 
little effect— 

“So the church Christ was hit and 

buried 

Under its rubble and its rubbish. 

In cellars, packed-up saints lie serried. 

Well out of hearing of our trouble.” 

...(109) 

Possibly the most touching lyric of Owxn 'S 
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his “Strange meeting”—an unSnished poem, 
which concentrates the distilled products of his 
war reflections : 

“...‘Strange friend’, I said, here is no 

cause to mourn’. 

‘None,’ said the other, ‘save the undone 

years. 

The hopelessness.” ...(116) 

Skilled choice of words (including the use 
of slangs and soldier’s jargons !', his stiggestive 

imagery, his eiTective use of assonance to 
replace rhymed®, well chosen occasions to use 
onomatopoea, juxtaposition of contrasting 
scenes from home and front are the few impor¬ 
tant techniques that Owen used successfully 
to intensify the effect he sought to create. He 
portrays the soldiers as sacrificial victims and 
describes vividly scenes of horror with the 
obvious intention of creating a feeling of 
futility and nothingness in the minds of his 
readers. ‘‘His soldier has no nation”—points 
out Dickinson'^. He recognised that, to kill a 
‘foe’ is the same as killing a ‘friend’—both 
being human beings with the same ardour and 
interest in life. Owen actually believed what 
he preached. He believed that killing is no 
solution. He even got Frank Nicholson’- to 
give him some preliminary lessons in German 
language, which was to enable him to converse 
with the Germans, to understand and appre¬ 
ciate them. 

“Above all I am not concerned with 

poetry. 

My subject is War, and the pity of War, 

The Poetry is in the pity. 

Yet these elegies arc to this generation in 
no sense consolatory. They may be to the 
next. All a poet can do to-day is warn. 
That is why the true Poet must be truthful.” 

...(41) 

—wrote Wilfred Owen in the sketchy 
preface of the book he meant to publish. 

Thus as a preacher of the motto, “Passi¬ 
vity at any price !”, he simply strove to warn 
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his subsequent generation. His fame as a poet 
is universally recognised to-day. 

“...No, Owen was a poet ,— a War Poet 
only because the brief span of his maturity 
coincided with a war of hitherto unparalcllcd 
sweep, viciousness and stupidity.” 

—says Osbert Sitwell'". 

Some twentylive years after the death of 
Owen, Patric Dickinson writes—“Reading 
these poems now during a greater and 
different war we understand them.”' ' Have 
we understood them ? Have we learnt to value 
the warnings and prophecies of Owen ? 

When we pay attention to the German 
literature of ihc time of first world war and 
immediately after it, we find a developmental 
history which is not unlike that of the English 
literature of the same time. “Dor Kricg war 
unerhort reich an Lyrik and dichterischen 
Erzeugnissen aller Art”—writes Naumann"'. 
Here also wc find exactly the same three types 
of poets as has been outlined by Frank 
Swinnerton'Karl Tlroger and Hugo 
Zuckermann became well known for their 
romanticism of the w'ar, Ernst Idssauer for his 
“Hassgesang gegen England”*'. Pemarkable 
Kriegs-reportage we have in the woiks of Hans 
Carossa and Erich Maria Remarque, climaxing 
in Ludwig Renn’s book entitled “Krieg”. A 
factual negation of war we encounter among 
others in the works of Franz W^erfcl, Bertolt 
Brecht and Ernst Junger* 

The second world war is also marked by 
the appearance of many new authors. But 
this time, the war-romanticism w'as i\o more 
to be traced. Wc find again and again efforts 
to represent the real appearance of the war— 
the meaning and reality of it. Wc find much 
less of the vivid descriptions of the front— 
much more frequent arc the descriptions of 
the effect of the war on humanity. Again 
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and again vve are told about the poverty, 
about the despair of the post-war period. War 
i* examined objectively; every fact about it is 
dissected and followed till last. We are told 
that the war is the biggest of human follies. 

“Diescr Kricg und diese Nachkriegszeit, 
ein allcr Vergleiche spottender Einbruch von 
Tod, Katastrophe und gcschichtlicher 
Damonic w'ollte bewaltigt und dargestellt 
warden, und zwar von einer Generation, die 
diese Ereignisse und Zustande in der 
cinpfanglichslen Phase ihres Lebens als ein 
gemeinsames Schicksal crlebt hatte, also von 
der eigent-lichen aktiven und zcntralqctrofTe- 
nen ’Kriegsgeneration’." 

—writes Holthuscn’Here .also we find a 
Kriegsgeneration to be mentioned. In the 
lyrics of Horst Lange and Gunther Eich, and 
also in those of Marie Luisc Kaschnitz and 
Ingeborg Bachman ; in the prose works of 
Heinrich Boll, Gcrt Ledig, Hans Werner 
Richter, Theodor Plievicr and Peter Barnm '' 
we find again and again that the war is 
pictured as an agent of universal annihilation. 

* * + 

As one of the young representatives of the 
Kriegsgeneration, Wolfgang Borchert became 
very well knowm just after the war. He 
experienced the abhorrence, the insanity and 
the pity of the war—the baseless slaughter of 
young lives. He also realised the inability and 
helplessness of one singled out to fight against 
the wrongs done to humanity. He protested 
against the dictatorial system of the Nazi 
regime, as a result of which he was taken 
prisoner, condemned to death and then driven 
out once again to die in the Russian front— 
amnestied from the gallows ! 

Borchert experienced the whole of the war 
—upto the end. But he is remarkably reticent 
so far as the descriptions of the war front 
incidents are concerned. Most of his lyrics, 


published and unpublished, were written 
during the war years. Very often they mirror 
the reminiscences of Hamburg—his 'home 
town. In bis first publication, ‘‘Laterne, 
Nacht und Sterne”, we hear him sing about 
his recollections of Hamburg in variations of 
chans or s and ballads. Some other poems 
reflect his fellow-feelings and his mixed feelings 
of optimism and insecurity ; 

‘‘Ich mochte Lcuchtturm scin 

in Nacht und Wind— 

fur Dorsch und Stint, 

fur jcdcs Boot— 

und bin doch selbst 

ein SchilTin Not ...(l.l) '' 

In his other poems (‘‘Nachgelassciic 
Cedichte”) the themes on which he write.? 
arc however more variable. In “Briefc aus 
Russland” he writes about the mixed feeling? 
in the war front— 

•‘Man wird tierisch. 

Das macht die ciscnhaltige 

Luft. Aber das faltige 

Herz fuhlt manchmal noch lyrisch.” 

...(326) 

Even amidst the horrors of the war, he is 
often drawn by the remembrances of his home. 
On his way back home, he reflects why it is 
that he is now alone, deserted and deprived of 
the freedom to lead a normal life. He wonders 
whether all the calamities on earth have been 
heaped upon human beings— 

‘ Wer jetzt noch kein Zuhause hat, 
wenn ihn die Nacht gefangen nimmt, 
der muss noch lange fragen : 

Warum die Blumen leidlos sind— 
warum die Vogel nicmals weinen— 
und ob der Mond wohl auch so mude 

ist—’* ...(329) 

In these lines strongly recalling Rilke, we 
hear him submit himself to pathos. But it is 
not the homesickness, but the insanity of the 
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war that makes him sick, lie appeals to the 
people to heal themselves of this frenzy and be 
good again. 

In a letter to his parents, dated Saalfeld, 
the 2b Oct. *42, he writes— 

“Das aussere Lebrn hat fur mich seinen 
Schrecken verloren und wird mich nicht mehr 
treflen—innerliche Prufungen werden imrner 
nu'' eine Bcreicherung fur the Seele sein.’’- '■ 

Borchert is absolutely resigned. He is ready 
to accept for himself what fate has in store. 
But what still pains him is the reason for 
this catastrophe. While we find unmistakably 
prominent influence of Rilke on Borchert, we 
often find lines in his lyrics that speak of the 
‘‘unrilksche’’"' in him, namely the loud and 
the passionately protesting attitude. One 
must however recognise, that the literary 
maturity, which we encounter in the short 
Stories of Borchert, are not to be traced in his 
lyrics." ''' 

In his .short story entitled 
Lesebuchgeschichten”, Borchert gives us a 
nice picture of the enthusiasm at home when 
the soldiers arc given a send-off on the eve of 
their departure for the front. F’arewell gather¬ 
ings arc held in the school : 

“Nanu, Studienrat, dunklcn Anzug an. 
I rauerfall ? 

Keineswegs, keineswegs. Feier gehabt. 
j ungens gehn an die Front. Klcine Rede 
gchaltcn. Sparta erinnert. Glausewitz zitiert. 
Paar Begriffe mitgegeben ; lihre, Vaterland. 
Holderlin lesen lassen. Langemarck gedacht, 
lirgreifendc Feier. Ganz ergreifend. Jungens 
I’-ibcn gesungen : Gott, der Eisen wachsen 
licss. Augen leuchteten. Ergreifend. Ganz 
ergreifend.”...(378) 

“Paar Begriffe mitgegeben : Ehre, 
Vaterland. ”(!)—such much meaningless 
patriotic jingles are freely and ptirposcly used 
the school teachers to inspire the boys to 


undertake the desperate work. The satirical 
presentation of the pernicious activity of the 
teacher is heightened by the fact that the 
teacher, while describing the farewell, goes on 
drawing crosses unconsciously on a piece of 
paper, thereby symbolising death ! Remark¬ 
able here is the readiness with which the 
elder generation sacrifices the young. They 
have themselves experienced a war, but 
have not learnt by it— 

“Wie wir noch ganz klein waren, da haben 
sic Kricg gernacht. Und als wir grosser waren, 
da haben Sic vom Krieg erzanlt. Begeistert. 
Immer waren sic begeistert. Und als wir grosser 
waren da haben sie auch fur uns einen Krigg 
ausgedacht. Und da haben sie uns hingeschickt. 
Und sic waren begeistert. Immer waren sie 
begeistert. Und keiner hat uns gesagt, 
wo wir hingingen Keiner hat uns gesagt ihr 
geht in die Holle. Oh hein, keiner. Sie haben 
Marschmusik gernacht und Langemarckfeiern. 
Und Kriegsgcrichte und Aufmarschplane. 
Und Hcldengesange und Blutorden. So 
begeistert waren sie. Und dann war der Krieg 
endlich da. Und dann haben sie uns 
hingeschickt. Und sie haben uns nichts gesagt. 
Nur—Macht’s gut, Jungens ! haben sie gesagt. 
Macht’s gut Jungens !...’’ ...(192) 

“Macht’s gut, Jungens !—they said, as if 
the boys were summoned to undertake some of 
the harmless everyday affairs. We are 
reminded of the prophecy of Owen, that the 
soldiers, who have once hated the war, would 
of themselves send their own children to fight 
another. 

In a numeer of short stories of the book 
“An diesein Dienstag”, Borchert proceeds to 
give us an impression of his war front experi¬ 
ences. The most characteristic and 
undoubtedly the best of this scries ss the title 
story. Borchert presents before us an array of 
incidents that took place at home and at the 
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front in course of one certain Tuesday. His 
peerless presentation make every line pregnant 
with thoughts, ideas, nuanced satires and 
irony. 

The story opens with the scene ot a class 
roDtn. A little girl called Ulla, is being 
solded by the lady teacher for having spelled 
the word ‘‘Krieg” with “ch”. She should 
have written the word with ‘ g*’, with “g” as 
in “Cruhe”. Unconciously the teacher picks 
up the word “Gruhe”. It symbolises death 
for the f.itilers ; ‘T'n Kriege sind allc \’ater 
ooldat.” 

The commander of the army was dissatislied 
and sceptic at the recent lethargy of 
Hauptmann Hesse. At this moment Hesse was 
being transported to the military hospital. 
Completely unawary of this, Herr Hausen and 
Fraulein Severin were discussing what nice 
presentations they could send liim. Frau FIcssc 
was on a visit to her neighbour. She informed 
her that Hesse has been promoted to the rank 
of Hauptmann and showed her the letter she 
has received from him. In it, she has been 
addressed as Frau Hauptmann : Just by the 
way she mentioned, that out there at the front, 
they were having a temperature of minus forty 
degrees. The neighbouring woman wasn’t 
however in the least impressed by the letter, 
she was struck by the idea of the formidable 
cold. 

“Sie hielt den Brief hoch. Aber die 
Nachbarin sah nicht hin. 40 Grad Kalte. sagte 
sic, die armen Jungs. 40 Grad Kalte. ...(237) 

Once again our attention is drawn to the 
military hospital. By now, Hauptmann Hesse 
has died. The stretcher-bearers took out his 
dead body and carelessly dropped it outside. 
The nurses and doctors are on the verge of 
breaking down. They can hardly withstand 
to see people die daily so numerous and 
helpless. 


The same evening Frau Hesse visited the 
Zauberflote. 

“An dicsem Dienstag, 

spielten sic die Zauberflote, Frau Hesse 
hatte sich die Lippen rot gemacht. ... 238) 

The poor woman is not aware of the lot of 
her husband ! She takes care to paint herself 
before going out. Here we notice how 
suggestive were Borchert’s nuances, “...spielten 
sic die Zauberflote.’’, and not something like 
“Frau Hesse besuchtc Zauberflote.’’ “Frau 
He.ssc hatte sich die Lippen rot gemacht.” Hei 
vanity verges on tc absurdity-but she isn’t in 
the least aware of it ! 

Hcie Borchert tries to impre.ss upon us that, 
the ability to rcali.se the situation depends on 
the individual in question. It has got little to 
do with the actual distance from the front. 
While the commander hardly realises tlu 
situation, we find such people as the neighbom 
of Frau Hesse, who has really understood what 
the war in fact is.*‘' 

The story ends with the scene of Ulla 
writing the sentence—“Im Kriege sind allc 
Vater Soldat.” 

“Zehnmal schricb sie das. Mit grosseu 
Buchstaben. Und Krieg mit G. Wie Grube." 

...( 238 ) 

The repetition of this apparently simple 
scene augments the irony. 

In this story Borchert presents to us a 
number of incidents. They are just like 
enlargements of the most important portions 
from a film. He intensifies thereby ilie 
interesting scenes and juxtaposes them so, that 
the conti ast between the scenes at home an<l 
at the front is highly increased. And all these 
incidents take place in course of one single 
Tuesday ! In fact Borchert does not write, he 
arranges and mounts scenes. His language 
and technique make his short stories one of 
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the best example of short stories at 
Indeed, Bourk is fully justified when he 
claims ; ‘‘Die Kurzgcschichten Wolfgang 
Borcherts stehen an der Spitze, im Bereich 
deutscher Sprache.”3o hjg short stories 

are also excellent examples of the purest form 
of Kurzgescbichte, as has been recently defined 
by Klaus Doderer,^* 

By far the most discussed work of Borchert 
is his only drama, “Draussen vor der Tur. 
‘•This is the story of a war prisoner, who has 
returned home after a long detention in 
Siberia. He can hardly face the situations at 
home. In his endless despair, he thinks that 
he has no place on earth—he is unwanted 
here. Perhaps it is belter for him when he 
commits suicide, lie questions the value of 
life on earth. 

On returning, he feels cheated. Ills wife 
didn't wail for liim. Exactly the people who 
are responsible for all this misery are the rich 
.ind well-to-do people to-day. The soldier, 
named Beckmann, goes to his superior officer. 
Herr Oberst, on hearing his story, showed hi.s 
sympathy for him : 

“.Schmeissen Sic Ihrc zerrissenen Klarnottcn 
weg, zichen Sie sich ciuen alien Anzug Von 
lair an, doch, das durfen Sic ruhig annehmen, 
und dann werden Sie erstmal wiedcr ein 
Mcnsch, mein lieber Junge : Werden Sic 
i.rstmal wiedcr ein Mensch ! ! !” ...(159) 

He wanted to make him first of all look 
Ukc a human being : His interview with Herr 
Oberst ends with Beckmann escaping from the 
room as soon as the light goes off. On 
discovering that Beckmann has taken away 
(he piece of bread with him, the wife of the 
officer wonders how he could possibly cat dry 
bread : 

Next comes the interview of Beckmann 
with the Kabarettdirektor. “der mutig sein 
tnochtc, aber dann doch lieber feige ist.” He 
tries to get rid of Beckmann ; 


“Der gewisse Clanz fchlt. Das ist naturisch 
noch keinc Dichtung. ...Die Ethik—und die 
tiefcrc Weisheit fehlt noch—aber wic gesagt; 
fur einen Anfanger doch nicht so ubel ; Es 
ist noch zu sehr Plakati zu deutlich,— 

Ja, aber Kunst muss reifen. Ihr Vortrag 
ist noch ohne Eleganz und Erfahrung. Das ist 
alles zu grau, zu nackt..,. 

Damit machen Sic sich nur unbelicbt- Wo 
kamcn vvir bin wena allc Lcute plotzlich 
Wahrheit sagen wolltcn : Wer will denn 
heutc etwas von dei Wahrheit wissen ?. 

...(167-68) 

“Wer will denn heute etwas von der 
Wahrheit wissen ?'’ That ia tl)e reflection of 
Borchert himself. Most remarkable is that 
this very drama of Borchert has often been 
termed a failure on the same ground on which 
the director of the caljuret rejects the work of 
Beckmann ; 

On reaching home Beckmann comes to 
know of the suicide of his parents from Frau 
Kramer ; 

“Est ist naturlich argerhch, wenn cs gerade 
deine J’dtern sind, die bciden Toten. Aber 
zwei Totex, altc Leute ? Schade um das (Jas 1 
Davon hattex man einen gatizen Monat kochen 
konnen.*’ ...(176) 

Finding no place to nestle in, no niche to 
return to, Beckmaim is now fed up with life, 
lie is no more willing to live side by side with 
the others who are responsible for all this. He 
argues with God, “der alte Mann, an den 
keincr rnchr gl.mbt”. God ha.s neglected his 
duty of uirversa! protection. For Beckmann, 
He doesn’t liv'c any more. lie is now God 
only for “die Zufriedenen, die Saltcn, die 
Cducklichen, und die, die .\ngst vor die haben 
...”(181). Upto the end, Beckmann goes on 
asking the meaning of life on earth. But lie 
doesn’t submit to the idea of commiting 
suicide. 
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Some cases of negative criticism of this 
drama have been quoted by Klarmann®- and 
Andersch^'*. While paying due attention to 
the effects Borchert sought to create in his 
drama, one must agree with Klannann*' ’ and 
Holthuscn ' in that, he didn’t attain the 
literary level iliat we see and appreciate in his 
short stories. 

Borchei t himself seems to have been aware 
of the purely literary weakness of his drama. 
In a letter addressed to Dr. Maxtirantz, 
dated Hamburg, the 27 I'eb. ‘47., he 
writes ; 

“Sie haben recht : Mein Stuck ist noch 
nicht gut, wenn Sie das rein Farrnal damit 
meinen. Wenn Sie aber den Inhalt ineinen, 
muss ich Ihncn widersprechen. Es lag mir 
nichts daran, cin gates Stuck zu schreiben. Es 
sollte nut wahr iind lebendig sein und das 
aussagen, was einen jungen Menschen heute 
bewegt.” 

He writes further : 

“Als Kind wachst man mit eincr 
Gottesvorstellung auf, die in ihm ein 
persohnliche Macht sieht, der tins in unscrer 
Not beistent und das Bose nicht zulasst. Das 
Kind kann das gottliche Gesetz in sich selbst 
noch nicht begreifen, es sieht in Gott immei 
etwas, das ausser ihm ist. Weder die Schule 
noch die Kirche oder das Elternhaus klaren 
das Kind auf, da.ss dicse Gottesvorstellung 
falsch ist, und so muss der jungc Mensch mit 
zunehmender Reife eines Tages die Erfanrung 
machen, dass es diesen Gott nicht gibt, class es 
keinc Macht gibt. die uns beisteht, die sich 
lierbeiflehen lasst und das Bose verhindert,...’' 

We see at once how the Gottesvorstellung 
of Borchert himself is echoed through the voice 
of Beckmann. 

Borchert has often been classed as a 
nihilist. He was simply honest and sincere. 
In his drama he doesn’t suggest a negation of 
life. Certainly he questions its value, but he 


accepts it finally. In the Horsplet version of 
his play the motto reads : 

“Eine Injektion Nihilismus 
bewirkt oft, 

dass man aus lauier Angst 
wieder Mut /.urn Lebcn bekomrat.'*'’ 

II is nihilism is no proper nihilism. lie 
himself wanted to administer a dose of nihilism, 
so that “man aus lautcr Angst wieder Mut zum 
Leben bekonunt ; ' Borchert accepts and loves 
life. Bernnard Maycr-Marwitz, who has 
known him as one of his closest associates 
writes of him ; 

‘‘Wenn ie ein Mensch und Kunstlei das 
Eeben auf dieser Erde gelicbt hat, dann ist es 
Wolfgang Borchert gewesen.'"'* 

In “(Jcsprach uber den Dachern”. Borchcit 
pictures two friends engaged in conversation. 
One of them Is self-satisfied and sober, while 
the other is sceptic and extremely thoughtful. 
Thoughts churn up in him like whirl winds 
and come ofi in spasms. lie pictures himstl! 
as an extradite delivered to uncertainty, to 
unavoidable misery leading to certain 
death - 

“Wir lachen. Und unscr Tod ist geplannt 

von Anfang an. 

Wir lachen. Und unscre Verwesung ist 

f unausweichlicli 

Wir lachen. Und unscre Untergang stein 

bevor 

Heute Abend. Ubermorgen. 

In neuntausend Jahren. Imraer. 

Wir lachen. Aber unscr Leben ist deni 
/ufall vorgeworfen, ausgeliefert. 
unvermeidlich. Dcm Zufalligen, begreifst 
du ?" ...(64) 

He wonders whether the motive force of 
our lives are outside us I At first sight, thesr 
lines may give one the impression of an 
existentiaiistic despair. We read further and 
come to an indirect answer to the question 
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Sind unser Lcben wirklich dcm Zufal) 
vorgcworfen ? We hear the sceptic answer 
his own question thus : 

“...Sind wir am Ende endlich selbst diesc 
Antwort ? Haben wir sie in uns, die Antwort^ 
wie den Tod ? Von Anfang an ? Tragen 
wir Tod und Antwort in uns, du ? Stcht es 
bei uns, ob uns eine Antwoit wird odcr nicht ? 
Sind wir zulet7,t uns selbst ausgeliefert ? Nur 
uns selbst ?” ...(73) 

This is the answer that Borchert hints at 
ifirough putting these further questions. 
Possibly the motive forces are within us and 
not without—they are not something 
mysterious, something transcendental. Possibly 
we can control our own activities, thereby 
saving ourselves from being effaced out clean 
from the surface of our planet. He isn’t 
certain—he surmises, he wonders ! The 
tactful and successful use of the monologue 
technique is remarkable, (Questions are 
.mswered by putting further questions. We 
ire urged to believe that we don’t live “aus 
purern Trotz;” (11 )—we have reasons to be 
iiopeful and look out for consolations in our- 
' elves. 

In his .short story “Das Broi”, he describes 
'low an old woman one night surprised hei 
husband when ’ the latter was engaged in 
I lilting a slice of bread in the kitchen at 
midnight hours. Understanding by character, 
die grasped the situation and feigned as if she 
h.un’t seen anything. Dinner time next 
I vening—she gave her husband one slice of 
I'lead more at the cost of herself. Nonplussed, 
hi wonders at this : 

*' ..‘Du kanhst doch nicht nur zwei 
hv heiben essen’, sagte cr auf .seinen Teller. 

Doch, Abends vertrag ich das Brot nic ht 
-■M. Iss man. Iss man. 

first nach eincr Weile setzte sie sich unter 
fhi l.arnpe an den Tisch,” . , .(.366) 


In order that her husband doesn’t feel 
much embarrassed, she gives him a lame 
excuse for giving him a slice of bread more. 
She takes her scat at the table after a while ! 
Such simple incidents can and do happen 
everyday in numerous families on earth. 
Through his elegant description, Borchert 
made a classic story out of this every-day 
incident. Mentioning this story, Heinrich 
Boll said with full justification — 

“.sie ist Dokument, Protokoll dcs 

Augenzeugen ciner Hungersnot, zugleich aber 
ist sie eino moisterhaftc Erzahlung, kuhl und 
knapp, kein Wort zu weing, kein Wort zu 
viel,—sie lasst uns ahnen^ wozu Iforclicrt fahig 
gewesen ware : diesc kleine Erzahlung wiegt 
viele ge.schcitc Komrnentarc uber die 
Hungersnot der Nachkriegsjahre auf, und sie 
ist mehr noch als das : ein Mustorbeispiel fur 
die Gatlung Kurzgeschichtc,. 

That Borchert accepted life, becomes 
obvious in his .short stoiy called “(Jcncration 
ohne Abschied”. Wc hear him speak of liis 
own betrayed generation as : 

“Aber wir sind eine Generation der 
Ankunft. Viellcicht .sind w’ir eine Cicncration 
voller Ankunft auf cinem neuen Stern, in einem 
ncuen Leben, \^ollcr Ankunft unter ciner 
neuen .Sonic, zu ncuen Herzen. Viellcicht 
sind wir voller Ankunft zu cinem neuen 
Lieben, zu cinem ncuen Lachen, zu einem 
neuen Gutt. 

Wir sind eine Generation ohne Abschied, 
aber wir wisscu, d.is-. alle .Ankunft uns gchoil’’. 

.(' 79 ) 

“A)!e Ankunft uns ^o^.ort !’’ Borchert 
lieaalds in a n<‘W generation, who arc to live 
iiappily in a new era. He ushers in a new life 
of love, a r.ew life with t >od, a new life full of 
hope. It’s worth it to live and strive towards 
attaining this end. 

The same posirive ending of a story wc 
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find in his “Das Ilol-i fur Morgen”. The man 
refrains from committing suicide when he per 
chance hears a conversation from which he 
conics to know that he lias a place in this 
world—that he is loved and wanted.*’ Ilis 
nihilism, his apparent negation of life melts 
away here yielding place once more to opti¬ 
mistic love for life. 

To achieve this peaceful and happy life, we 
must do something. We must refrain from 
any further war. Burchert appealed to people 
on all corners of the earth to refuse to prepare 
tlicmsclves for any further war. T-astly, he 
appealed to the mothers thus : 

“Mutter ill alien Krdteilcn,' Mutter in der 
Welt, worm sie morgen befehien. ihr soUt 
Kinder gebalireti, Krankenschwestrrn fur 
Kriegsla/.arctte und ncue Soldaten fur neuen 
Schlachlen, Mutter in der Welt, dann gibl es 
nur cins : 

Sagt NEIN ! Mutter, sagt NEIN !” 

.(382) 

For, tliis is the only way to avoid the 
apocalyptic cataclysm which the next war is 
sure to prove itself to be. This warning appeal 
w'as written by Borchert shortly before his 
death, as he lay at the Catholic hospital in 
Basel, cared by the sisters of charity. This 
recalls Wilfred Owen’s message to humanity : 
“Passivity at any price”. 

We sec, how Borchert was reticent about 
his war experiences. It wasn’t necessary for 
him to write any more of those eye-witness 
accounts. He reflects on the stupidity and 
futility of the war. We don’t attain our ends 
through wars—we only heap more of misfor¬ 
tune on ourselves. lie tells us that, both the 
victors and the vanquished are loosers. The 
lead are gone, and unrcstorably so. Their 
%vives are widows, their children arc orphans ! 
ile ponders whether our lives on earth have 
;;t all a sense. Why do we live, eat, love and 
v,o on breeding children when our lives are 


so insecure ? Are we just like teeming bits of 
straws drifting helplessly in unison with the 
direction of flow of a river—leading us to 
certain annihilation ? Is the motive force that 
controls our lives without us ? Is it something 
intangible, something transcendental and 
unattainable ? No perhaps we can control the 
flow of our lives at least to some extent by our 
own activities ! Borchert arrives at this conclu¬ 
sion. To be able *o shape our own lives we 
must not forget the past. We must take the 
lesson the past has to teach us. We must 
follow its warnings in future. 

As a poet, he felt it his duty to tell the 
truth, to warn against a radical eradication of 
mankind from the face of the globe. “All a 
poet can do to-day is warn. That is why the 
true Poets must be truthful.”—wrote Wilfred 
Owen back in 1918 ! 

Borchert’s works have often been rnisundci- 
stood, and again and again classed as nihi¬ 
listic. 

“Man hat ihn den Nihilisten zugeordneo 
Mit dieser Anordnung ist man allerdings elwa^ 
vorcilig gewesen. Entweder hat man sic iier 
im Hinblirk auf einzclne Werke vorgenommen 
oder man hat sein Gesamtwerk nur obenhiu 
bctrachtet und es misverstanden.” 

— writes Meyer-Marwiiz.It is perfectly 
true that Borchert’s works are liable to be 
misunderstood when one single short story or 
the like is singly considered. This point can 
hardly be more stressed, that his works have (o 
be considered together—they build a hoo’o- 
geneous whole. The other reason of the lie- 
quent misunderstanding is possibly the hu’t 
that all his works have a foreground of facis 
and observations and a background oi 
thoughts, reflections, hints and suggestions. 
The foregrounds are more often than not very 
glaring and chequered. But on careful reading 
it would be obvious that the background is >** 
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no way less brilliant and dazzling, perhaps 
more so. A consideration of the foreground 
excepting the background may therefore very 
well lead to misconception. No, Borchert was 
no nihilist. We have repeatedly seen that he 
accepted and loved life— 

“Was morgen ist, 

auch wenn es Sorge ist, 
ich sage : Ja ! 

So wie die Bluine still 
im Regen abends spricht, 

Weil sic im neuen Licht, ' 

auch wiedcr bluhen will : 

Was morgen ist, 

auch wenn ts Sorge is(, 
ich sage ; Ja !' ' 
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SINO'SOVIET CONFLICT 


M. SAT.EEM KIDWA[ 


i Introductory 

The relations between the two communis) 
powers — the Soviet Union and the IVoplc’s 
Republic of China-are hardly cordial and 
tiuichless friendly. Despite being the 
adherents of the same ideology they do not 
■^ce eye to eye on many issues. Moweverj this 
late of relations is not surprising. Because 
‘ Nations behave like nations irrespective of 
vlicir ideologies or social and political 
•onditions.i” National interest is of 
fi.it amount importance. All other things 
Including ideology are of secondary 
importance. In the words of Jawaharlal 
'ichru ; 

“Ideological urges obviously play some 
part ; however in the final analysis, all 
foreign policy concerns itself chiclly with 
the national interest of the country 
concerned.'” 

11 Historical Roots Of Conflict 

i. Soviet attitude towards Chinese Revolution : 
I licre is no denying the fact that the Soviet 
I tiion was sceptical at the initial stages of 
W'uimunist revolution in China. Instead of 
encouraging and supporting the revolution¬ 
aries, the Soviet Union extended support to 
K^iiomintang, the Nationalist Revolutionary 
flrganisation, which had a much different 
political and ideological perspective from that 
of the communists. Marshal Stalin adopted 


this policy mainly liecause of two reasons. In 
the first place, he was afraid of a po-ssible 
British - Japanese alliance “which would 
strangle the communis', revolution then iu 
progrc.ss and worse still, threaten the security 
of the Soviet Union. *” Secondly, the Soviet 
Union feared the rapprochement then in the 
offing between Uermany and the victorious 
\\ estern powers. 

rims, Stalin did not encourage communist 
revolution in China which then had little 
chance of success, but tried to build up a 
strong “anti - imperialist” China which would 
serve as a Soviet ally against potential enemies. 
Ostensibly, he was more interested in dividing 
the imperialists than in taking the risk of 
supporting a Chinese communist seizvrre of 
power. Cjonsequently, he ordered Mao Tse 
Tung to have coalition with Chiang Kai Shek 
and to subordinate their own aspirations to 
those of ationalists. However, this policy 
proved disastrous and the Chinese communists 
suffered heavily at the hands of Chiang. 
Subsequently, the Chinese ignored Moscow's 
orders and went ahead with their mission. 

Anyhow, whatever be the reasons, the bare 
fact remains that the Soviet attitude towards 
the communist revolution in China was any¬ 
thing but favourable. This role of the Soviet 
Union during the Chinese revolution has had 
a permanent impact on the Chinese communist 
leadership. It may be pointed ont that the 
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Soviet attitude towards the Chinese revolu¬ 
tion lies at the root of present Sino-Soviet 
conllict. The Chinese have not yet, forgotten 
the bitter experience which they had with the 
Russians during the revolution as is evident 
from the recent utterances made by the 
Chinese leaders. For instance, Lin Piao has 
referred to ‘erroneous tendencies, during the 
period of China's democratic revolution from 
1921-49 and he made it plain that 'those 
tendencies’ were of Russian origin. In I960, 
one Chinese communist publication referred 
to some people who in 1946 had lacked suffi¬ 
cient belief in ‘our ability to defeat the enemy’ 
and who were afraid to risk war with the 
United States. It left lilt'e doubt it was 
referring to Stalin.' 

The following points may be deduced from 
the above discussion ; 

i From the very outset, the direction of the 
communist revolution in China was not so 
tightly in the Soviet grip as it was perhaps in 
the case of the states of Eastern Europe. 

ii It makes plain why Mao has been ileter- 
mined to maintain much greater independence 
from Moscow. 

iii It gives reason for the Chinese communists 
belief that the Russians are repeating today 
in many colonial and semicolonial countries 
the very same error they committed in China 
in the 1920‘s and 1930‘s—sacrificing local 
communist parties to Soviet interests. 

iv Finally, the Soviet record in China has 
strengthened the strong elements of national 
self-esteem in Chinese communism and has 
made its leaders more reluctant to compromise 
with a partner wliich it probably believes, has 
little comprehension of the revolutionary 
process in underdeveloped countries. 

The Beginning Of The Conflict. 

For the first six years, however, after the 
establishment of the communist regime in 


China there was very little sign of dissension. 
On the contrary, Sino-Soviet relations were 
marked by a remarkable degree of harmony. 
The Chinese emphasised not only their devo¬ 
tion to the doctrine of Marxism-Leninism - 
but their desire to learn from the ‘Soviet 
experience*. A new Sino-Soviet Treaty 
Friendship and Alliance was concluded in 
February 1950. China received massive 
economic and technological assistance from the 
Soviet Union. During this period when 
China depended upon the Soviet assistance in 
many spheres she followed more or less closely 
the lead of Moscow in her foreign relations. 

1956 Conference 

The 20th congress of the GPSU in 1956 
was a turning point in the annals of inter¬ 
national communism. It was Khrushchev’s 
secret speech before the congress whi(;li 
brought the Sino-Soviet dilTerence into open. 
It is significant that the trouble arose over 
Khrushchev’s attack on the memory of Stalin. 
“The terms of eulogy in which mention of 
Stalin was made in Mao Tse Tung’s meisar.e 
of greeting to the congress weie so contrary 
to the tenor of Khrushchev’s spcecli to the 
secret session a few days later as to require the 
inference that the Chinese leader had cither 
not been informed of what was about to he 
done or had disagreed with it.*’’ 

The congress defined Soviet policy on 
precisely the three issues of strategy on whicli 
the Sino-Soviet differences have subsequently 
centred; the way to build socialism and 
communism in States already ruled by cominu* 
nist parties, the nature of relationship among 
communist parties, and the way to pursue tire 
struggle against the West. At this time wers 
raised the questions which have since haunted 
the Sino-Soviet alliance and the world commu¬ 
nist movement. After the 1956 congrc.ss the 
rift grew rapidly and the differences came fo a 
head. Both of them began to accuse each 
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other of deviating from Marxism-Leninism, 
noth of them claimed to be the true followers 
of Marx and Lenin and interpreted the 
various principles of Marxist-f.eninist 
theory in their own way. A brief summary 
of their respective viewpoints on major ideo¬ 
logical issues has been given on subsequent 
pages. 

Revolution 

The first point of ideological difference 
lnUween the two is in respect of their approach 
<o revolution. According to the Chinese ver- 
Mon this issue is basically responsible for the 
otigin of difierence in international communist 
:novcrncnt, 

('hinese Viewpoint : 

The Chinese maintain that the CPSU has 
.,i\ en up revolution and has subsequent pcace- 
!til coexistence for class struggle. In an 
editorial the people’s Daily, the official organ 
t)f (lie Chinese Communist Party alleged : 

“ riiey ( Soviet ) contravened the Moscow 
Declaration’s thesis that there are two 
possibilities, peaceful and non-peaceful to 
(he transition from capitalism to socialism. 
I’licy laid a one-sided stress on the growing 
immediate possiblity of peaceful transition, 
alleging that peaceful transition is already 
a realistic perspective in a number of 
countries'^. 

The Chinese argue that Lenin never 
advocated that the exploiter and the exploited 
should exist peacefully. They allege that the 
Russians are going bourgeoisc learning to like 
(he better life instead of the life of class struggle. 
In fact, the Russians make no distinction 
between the enemy and themselves and call 
for compromise and cooperation with the 
capitalists. Thus, in a letter addressed to the 
Central Committee of the CPSU on June 14, 
1963, the Chinese leaders warned ; 

“If the general line of the international 
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communist movement is one-sidedly 
reduced to 'peaceful cooperation’ and 
‘peaceful transition’, this is to violate the 
revolutionary principles of the 1957 
Declaration and 1960 statement, to discard 
the historical mission of the proleterian 
revolution and to depart from the teachings 
of Marxism-Leninism.”'' 

The Chinese letter further said the errone¬ 
ous view whicli maintains with regard to the 
capitalist world that the contradiction between 
the proleterian and the bourgeoisie can be 
resolved without a proletarian revolution in 
each country should be repudiated. 

It emphasised that in the capitalist and 
the imperialist countries, the proletarian 
revolution and the dictatorship of the proletar¬ 
iat are essential. Tne letter further pointed 
out that there is no historical precedent for 
peaceful transition from capitalism to 
socialism. 

Soviet Stand : 

The Russians .strongly resent the Chinese 
charges. According to tnem tins is a horrible 
distortion of facts to defame tiiem. They 
clarify that they do not advocate peaceful 
coexistence between the aiitagoiiislic cla.s.ses 
inside the capitalist states. It is not in the 
ideological sphere but only in the relations 
among states. Reacting sharply to the 
Chinese allegation, tlie Soviet Organ the 
Pravda said . 

‘‘To those who like Albanian 
dogmatists, allege that the CPSU 
elcv.ttcs the peaceful way of taking 
power by the working class to the 
absolute arc simply engaged in 
stubbornly disseminating an untruth 
that is contrary to facts. 

It further stated : 

“.“To believe that a recipe for a 

socialist revolution can be invented 
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to suit all times and all countries and 
to thrust it upon the fraternal parties 
operating in the specific conditions of 
their own countries is to do a harmful 
thing, to display arrogance that is 
foreign to conimunists.i"” 

In the open letter to Party Organisations 
and all comnumists in the Soviet Union, the 
Central t:ominittec of the CPSIJ held : 

“What tliey talk about revolution, 
with or without reason, use the 
revolutionary’s phraseology on every 
occasion and often without occasion. 
But we approach the question of 
revolution with all seriousness, work 
hard. Seeking to find the best ways 
for the victory of the socialist ways 
which conform to the conditions 
prevailing in the present epoch."’’ 

In short, the Russians strongly object to 
the Chinese insistence that the revolution can 
come only through armed uprisings. They 
are not prepared to deny the possibility of 
employing peaceful forms of struggle for the 
victory ol tlic socialist revolution. They 
remind the Chinese rhat Marxism-Leninism 
teaches that communists must master all 
forms of revolutionary struggles, both violent 
and non-violent, 

ii. War and Peace 

The second major point of difference is 
about inevitability of war. 

Chinese Viewpoint; 

The Chinese maintain that for the success 
of the working class movement in the World, 
war is inevitable. They preach militant 
communism and are quite willing to accept 
the death of two hundred millions in a war 
with non-communist nations. According to 
them war is the only means for destroying 
imperialism and for the success of the world 
communist movement. The Chinese hold 


that war is indispensable for complete des¬ 
truction of the capitalist system and the 
imperialists. And on the ruins of such 
destruction they would build a bright future, 
a civilization thousand times stronger than 
that under the capitalist system. The Chinese 
official organ the People’s Daily once alleged 
that : 

“.they (soviets) contravened the 

Moscow Declaration’s scientific thesis 
that imperialism is the source of 
modern wars and that ‘so long as 
imperialism exists, there will always 
be soil for aggressive wars’. They 
proclaimed that while an imperialist 
system continues to exist in the greater 
part of the world already in our lime, 
the practical possibility is being 
created for banning war from the 
society finally and for ever and a 
world without weapons, without 
armies and without wars can be 
brought into existence."” 

Soviet Stand : 

On the other hand, the Russians say that 
the Chinese arc under-estimating the dangers 
of thermo-nuclear war. The Capitalist system 
cannot be defeated by declaring war in 
modern times. The atomic bomb does not 
distinguish between the imperialist and the 
working class. If both the exploiter and the 
exploited are buried under the ruins of old 
world, who will build the bright future. The 
Soviets hold that the Chinese communists are 
acting contrary to the general course of the 
world communist movement on questions of 
war and peace. In their view those who do 
not want to make efforts to banish world war 
from the life of the people deserve 
condemnation. Criticising the Chinese stand 
on war and peace the Soviet mouthpiece 
held that ; 

“There arc certain comrades who 
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allege that the world peace can be 
preserved only by burying imperialism. 
This is a direct and open deviation 
from the statement of the communist 
parties. The dogmatists present 
peaceful co-existence as renunciation 
of the struggle to expose imperialism, 
as halting the struggle against 
imperialism. They do not understand 
that competition in peaceful conditions 
is one of the most important battle 
grounds between socialism and 
capitalism.''^” 

iii. Atlitudc hmards Iiiiperialisni 
Chinese Viewpoint : 

On the question of how to deal with 
imperialism the Chinese hold that one should 
despise them strategically but take full account 
of them tactically. According to them this 
viewpoint is precisely their oft slated viewpoint 
that the imperialists and all reactionaries are 
‘paper tigers’. Defining the term ‘Paper 
'I’iger’, the Chinese organ the People’s 
Daily said ; 

‘‘What is really meant by this 
proposition is that, in final analysis, 
it is the masses of people who are 
really powerful, not imperialists or 
reactionaries. Mao’s analysis of 
imperialism is completely in accor¬ 
dance with Lenin’s analysis. The only 
way to win victory in ievolution for 
the Marxist*Leninist is to educate the 
masses in the concept that all 
reactionaries are paper tigers, thcrcljy 
destroying the arrogance of the enemy 
and enhancing the spirit of the 
masses.'*” 

Soviet Stand : 

Commenting on the Chinese theory of 
startegy and tactics, the Soviets hold that from 


the Marxist viewpoint, strategy and tactics are 
linked by a profound inter-connection. Tactics 
are called upon to serve the purpose of achie¬ 
ving the startegic goal. Strategy is not in con¬ 
tradiction with tactics, but is aimed at achiev¬ 
ing more important historical goals. Referring 
to the Chinese thesis of “Paper Tiger”, the 
Soviet organ held that ; 

“This thesis is an underestimation of 
the forces of imperialism. This ex¬ 
pression actually leads to the demobili¬ 
sation of the masses, because it condi¬ 
tions them to the thought that the 
strength of imperialism is a myth and 
must not be taken into account.'"^” 

iv. Disarmament 
Chinese Viewpoint; 

'I’he Clhincse have no faith in disarmament. 
According to them general aud complete 
disarmament as the only way to world 
peace is illusory, for the imperialists will 
never agree to disarm themselves at 
their own free will. Those who tell such 
things are actually deceiving people. 
Disarmament is not feasible, it is needless also. 
Those who talk about it are neither revolu¬ 
tionary nor socialists. Thus, in its letter of 
June 14, the Centra) Committee of the CPP 
held that: 

“Certain people hold that it is possible 
(.'> bring about a world without wea¬ 
pons. Wlii'f the system of imperialism 
and of the exploitation of man by man 
still exists. This is sheer illusion.*6” 

Soviet Viewpoint: 

Contrary to the Chinese stand the Russians 
maintain that if we do not disarm then man¬ 
kind will suffocate with the mad race of arms. 
Efforts should be made for universal di.sarma- 
inent to save the world from destruction. It is 
most important for averting war and ensuring 
peace for the succc.ss of class struggle. The 
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Chincsp arc helping the imperialist warmon¬ 
gers by maintaining tension. Emphasising the 
importarcc of disarmament, the Soviet organ 
held that : 

“The stugglc for disarmament is a very 
important factor in averting war, it is 
an effective weapon against imperia¬ 
lism. The. Chinese comrades have 
advanced the slogan of spearpoint. 
This slogan in effect helps the cham¬ 
pions of nuclear racc.”'^ 

V. Personality Cult 
Chinese Viewpoint : 

The question of cult of personality played 
an impoitant part in creating sharp differenees 
between the two. The Chinese accused 
Khiushchc'v of den>f»lishirig Stalinism which 
gave a rohettnt and disciplined shape to the 
intcinaticnal communist movciicrit. The 
Chinese hold that tl.e Soviets have violated 
i.enin’s integrated teachings about the inter¬ 
relationship of leaders, party, class and masses. 
tj> their view it is erroneous to raise the issue 
of combating the cult of the individual. The 
Central Cointniitee of the CPP in its letter of 
14th June j96;f addressed to the Central Coin- 
inittce of the CPSU alleged that : 

“While loudly combating the so- 
called cult of individual’, certain per¬ 
sons are in reality doing their best to 
defame the prolcterian party and the 
dictatorship of the proleteriat.’’^^ 

Soviet Version : 

Replying to the strong Chinese criticism 
ihe Soviets maintain that the Chinese leaders 
.ook upon themselves in the role of defenders 
A the personality cult, of disseminators of 
Stalin’s erroneous views. Clarifying the Soviet 
cand on the issue of ‘personality cult’ the 
...'eiitral Committee of the CPSU in an open 
setter to Parly Organisations stated ; 


^‘We have launched the struggle 
against the consequences of the perso¬ 
nality cult in order to remove the 
heavy burden that fettered the power- 
full forces of working people and thus 
to expedite the development of Soviet 
society. We did this in order to clear 
the ideals of socialism from the stigma 
of abuse of power arbitrariness.” 

The letter further pointed out that at one 
time it was approvf;d by the Chinese leaders 
too. 

vi. Yugoslavian Revisionism 
Chinese Viewpoint : 

According to the Chinese Tito’s Reformism 
is sheer opportunism and is .slipping down 
even to bourgeois socialism which is the most 
inexccusable sin of Lenin's philosophy. In 
their view the Russians like the Yugoslavs arc 
becoming bourgeois. The Chinese organ in an 
editorial held that : 

“Revisionism is the main danger in the 
communist movement at the present 
time. However, certain comrades 
praise the renegade Tito, the leader of 
the revisionists to the skies and they 
are carrying on so intimately with (he 
Tito group. At various congresses 
they even opposed the CPP’s exposure 
of the modern revisionism.”®'' 

In another editorial it was stated : 

‘‘It is completely groundless and otit ol 
keeping with the facts to assert that 
Yugoslavia is showing definite positive 
tendencies that it is a socialist coun¬ 
try.”® ‘ 

Soviet Stand : 

The Soviets maintain that the question of 
Yugoslavia is a serious and fundamental one. 
In essence, it is question of the lines to be 
followed in the relations between the commu¬ 
nist parties of the socialist countries. Clarify- 
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ing the Soviet stand, the Soviet mouthpiece 
contended : 

“the international communist move¬ 
ment set the aim of helping Yugoslavia 
and its lead rs to rectify the mistakes 
they had committed, and to return to 
the road of unity with the world socia¬ 
list system. It is this approach that 
underlies the CPSU’s policy in its rela¬ 
tions with regard to Yugoslavia.”*- 
Justifying the Soviet policy it held that ; 

“the steps taken recently in various 
spheres by the Yugoslavian leaders 
have rectified much of what the inter¬ 
national communist movement regard¬ 
ed as erroneous and harmful to the 
cause of socialism.”*' 

vii. Leadership Issue 
Chinese Viewpoint; 

Leadership of the international movement 
is another important factor in creating a wide 
gulf between the two. The Chinese maintain 
that the fraternal parties are equal and in¬ 
dependent in their relations. No one has the 
right to demand that all fraternal parties 
should accept the thesis of any one party. No 
resolution of any congress of any party can be 
taken as the common line of the international 
communist movement. The olficial organ of 
(he CPP the People’s Daily held that : 

“Because certain comrades of a frater¬ 
nal party repeatedly attempted to place 
the resolution of the congress of one 
party above the common programme 
of all the fraternal parties, difTerences 
into the international communist move¬ 
ment inevitably ensued.”*^ 

Soviet Version : 

The Soviets contend that their party was 
the first to put this proposition that there are 
no ‘superior’ or ‘inferior’ in the communist 
movement. They claim that the CPSU on its 


own initiative proposed that the statement and 
all other documents of the communist move¬ 
ment should not say that the Soviet Union 
stands at the head of the Socialist camp, or the 
CPSU at the head of the communist move¬ 
ment. The Central Committee of the CPSU 
in an open letter to Party Organisations stated 
that • 

“They ( Chinese ) in their letter say 
that it is ‘impcimissiblc’ for cue party 
to place itself above other fraternal 
parties or to interfere in the internal 
afl'airs of fiaternal parlies. But it is 
the Chinese theraselvts who resort to 
their ‘impermissible’ actions and try to 
subordinate the other fraternal parties 
to their inlluence and control.”* ’ 

y iii. Sino-Indian Conflict 
Chinese \'iewpoint: 

The Sino-Indian border dispute constitutes 
another important point of divergence between 
the two. The international differences between 
the two were brought into tlic open when the 
Chinese launched a massive attack on the 
Indian border in 195?. The Soviet Union 
observed an einbarasscd silerce for a month 
and then on September 9, 1959, the Tass 
Agency issued a Soviet statcmint of neutrality 
in the dispute. This position of neutrality 
taken by the Soviet Union confirmed the Sino- 
Soviet divergence in both its extent and impli¬ 
cations. Criticising the Soviet Union’s neutral 
stand the Chinese declared that this Soviet 
neutrality was an act of treachery. They 
condemned the Soviet communique of 
September 9 as ‘tendentious’ and maintained 
that ; 

“It revealed our differences to the 
world.”*« 

Commenting on the Soviet attitude towards 
1962 Sino-Indian dispute the Chinese organ iu 
an editorial held that: 
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“Their position on the Sino-lndian 
border question refletts their point of 
view on peaceful co-existence. It 
implies that in carryinj» out this policy 
the socialist countries should make one 
concession after anotficr to the capita¬ 
list countries, should not fight even in 
self-defence, but should surrender to 
dieir territorial integrity.” '^ 

Soviet Stand : 

The Sino-lndian conflict was the first 
occasion on which the Soviet Union had not 
automatically extended full public support to a 
communist country engagt d in a conflict with 
a non-communist state. The Soviet leaders 
took a very dim view of the Chinese actions. 
Clarifying the Soviet stand on the Sino-lndian 
dispute the Soviet organ Pravda contended 
that : 

“the stand taken by the Soviet Union 
on the Sino-lndian conflict has always 
pursued the purpose of contributing to 
the earliest settlement of the conflict. 
The Soviet Union has been proceeding 
from the belief that this conflict bene¬ 
fits only the forces of imperialism and 
reaction.” 

The editorial further held that there was no 
reason for starting a border conflict between 
India and China, and especially for bringing 
the conflict to an armed clash. It expressed 
regret over the rejection of Colombo Proposals 
of peace by China and appreciated India’s 
stand on it. The editorial further stated : 

“the stand of the Soviet Union repre¬ 
sents a consistent and honest policy^ 
aimed at safeguarding peace, at 
strengthening friendihip among 
nations.”-" 

From the above discussion, it becomes clear 
that a serious rift developed between Com- 
muipst China and the Soviet Union which 


culminated in a definite break in 1960 at the 
Bucharest Conference. The Communist 
‘monalithic unity’ has proved a myth. The 
compulsion of events and indigenoui forces 
have steadily eroded the ideological founda¬ 
tion of communism, creating what Chester 
Bowles describe.s as a ‘crisis of faith’. How¬ 
ever, to a student of international relations the 
Sino-Sovict conflict appeared neither unex¬ 
pected nor surprising but inevitable. Because 
the two powerful states have a long common 
border with a chequered history. 
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Current Affairs 


Sovict-US Business Ties 

G. Bezhenov writes in Backgrounder : 

Tlie Soviet Union and the USA have 
approved a $ 8000 million trade deal— 
the biggest ever between the two coun¬ 
tries. 

Under the 20-year agreement t)ccitlen- 
tal Petrolcutn Corporation will pro¬ 
vide technical help to build a fertilizer 
complex in the Soviet Union and will 
then buy $ 200 million worth of 
chemicals a year from the plant. 

'I'he author of the following article had 
dealt with the trend in the develop¬ 
ment of economic relations between 
the USA and the USSR before this 
deal was made. 

It is generally recognised that the recent 
agreements between the USSR and the USA 
create favourable opportunities for further 
development of Soviet-US relations. Among 
these important documents are the agrements 
on trade, setting the land-lease accounts, 
mutual credits, and an agreement on merchant 
navigation which logically supplements them. 

For many years, the USSR and the USA— 
the two largest world powers—actually had no 
economic ties, although the Soviet Union 
offered a vast and constantly extending market 
for industrial equipment, materials, various 
consumer goods, as well as raw materials for 
their production. At the same time, the 
Soviet Union is known as a big supplier of 
various commodities for the world market, 
including modern machinery and equipment, 
valuable raw materials, semi-finished products 
and Bnished articles. All this creates a solid 


and stable basis for permanent expansion of 
.Sovict»US trade and economic ties. 

From October 12 to 18, 1972, the second 
session of the Joint USSR-USA Commercial 
Commission was held in Washington. It was 
concluded with the signing of a number of 
agreements aimed at improving Soviet-U.S 
economic relations. 

Until recently, the USA was the only big 
capitalist state which did not have a trade 
agreement with the USSR ; there weie no 
inter-governinent contracts between the two 
countries, regulating the regime of mutual 
trade. Today the situation has changed. The 
signing of the Soviet-US agreement on trade, 
as well as other agreements, provided for the 
necessary contractual and legal basis. How¬ 
ever, there still exist serious obstacles on the 
path toward Soviet-US economic cooperation, 
the discriminating restrictions introduced by 
the US Government in respect to trade and 
econoi. ic relations with the USSR during the 
cold war, above all depriving the USSR of the 
most-favoured-nation status. 

Today many Soviet commodities imported 
by the USA are subject to customs tariffs 
which arc virtually prohibitive : the castoms 
rates on some Soviet imports arc several times 
higher than those on similar commodities from 
other countries. 

The restoration of the most-favoured-nation 
status undoubtedly meets not only the interests 
of the USSR but also of the USA, and US 
businessmen have long realised this incontes¬ 
table fact. Many of them, including the authors 
of the recommendations on US trade policy 
with respect to the socialist countries, admit 
that unless this is done any beginnings in this 
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direction would very soon find themselves at 
an impasse. 

Tn early 1972, a group of US Congressmen 
proposed a draft bill on the granting to the 
Soviet Union of a most-favoured-nation status, 

thereby taking a constructive step in this 
direction. 

The Soviet-US trade agreement envisages 
that granting the Soviet Union the most¬ 
favoured-nation status will be approved by the 
Congress ; the provision is contained in the 
agreement itself. Speaking at a press conference 
at the White House after the signing of the 
agreement, US Secretary of Commerce stated 
that in the early 1973 the President was going 
to submi* a relevant bill to Congress. 

The restoration of the mosl-favoured-nation 
status is directly linked with lifting other dis¬ 
criminatory rules and restrictions which are 
still in force. Some steps in this direction have 
already been taken (for example, in February 
1972, the US President lifted the ban on ex¬ 
porting commodities produced by overseas 
branches of US linns to the socialist coun¬ 
tries). 

At the same time, in late March 1972, the 
US Government asked (Congress to extend the 
term of its powers in respect to the control of 
US exports which expired on August I, 1972, 
It was pointed out in this connection that the 
Covernment would like to prolong the 1969 
Export Administration Act for three years, i.e., 
up to July 30, 1975. In turn, the Senate 
Committee on Banking and Currency recom¬ 
mended that this Act be prolonged for 90 days 
so that meanwhile members of the Committee 
could consider amendments to be introduced 
in the lists of US goods prohibited for export 
to the USSR, and other socialist countries. 

After the Soviet-US trade agreement had 
been concluded, the President allowed the US 
businessmen to use credits and guarantees of 
the Export-Import Bank for selling goods to 
the Soviet foreign-trade organisations. 

8 


ST 

For its part, the Soviet Union will, on the 
principle of reciprocity, credit US imports of 
Soviet goods. This is stipulated by the agree* 
ment on credits. 

During the summit talks, the USSR and 
the USA agreed that the negotiations on the 
maritime navigation, and the problems related 

to it stal led in December 1971, would con¬ 
tinue. 

According to the agreement, one-tliird of 
the maritime freight is to be transported by 
Soviet ships ; one-thiril, by US shipi ; and 
one-third will he distributed among shipping 
companies of other countries. The USA will 
open to Soviet merchant ships its 40 biggest 
ports on the Atlantic and Pacific coasts, the 
Mexican Gulf and the Great Lakes. In turn, 
Soviet ports will receive US ships. The term 

of prior notice of port calls is to be reduced to 
four days. 

The changes in the Soviet-US relations 
could not but affect the activities of US busi¬ 
nessmen who are interested in economic and 
trade tie with the Soviet Union, During recent 
months alone, Soviet foreign trade agencies 
were visited by executives and representatives 
of many large corporations. According to US 
press reports, since January 1, 1972 alone more 
than 2,500 US businessmen visited the USSR 
for the purpose of promoting business with 
Soviet foreign trade organisations. 

Early in February 1973, the USSR Ministry 
of Foreign Trade and tlie US Department of 
Commerce reached an agreement on setting up 
the Purchasing Commission in New York. The 
Commission has already started its work. 

US companies have also been considering a 
number of deals with Soviet foreign trade 
agencies. Among them are Parsons and 
Whitmor which offered to build a SlOO million 
worth pulp-and-paper mill and Cameron Iron 
Works which offered to supply drilling and oil 
refining equipment valued $75 million. 

It appears that representatives of US in- 
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dustrial corporations, negotiating on expand- 
ing business ties with the USSR will now enjoy 
the support of the biggest US financial esta¬ 
blishments. In August 1972, the Chase 
Manhattan Bank announced that it had set up 
a special branch for the purpose of developing 
trade and financial tics with the Soviet Union 
and other f^ast European countries. 

Representatives of the US Covernniert and 
the “business world” iioid that cooperation 
between (he USSR and the L'SA roukl start 
in such fields as working mineral resources ; 
building plants for oil and gas extracting anti 
refining; constructing enterprises for the 
petro-chcmical, pharmaceutical, and food in¬ 
dustries, tourist industry ; improving the 
infrastructure of port facilities ; introducing 
computers in the system controlling freight 
transportation ; and extending container 
transportation. 

In his interview to a TASS Washington 
V errespondent, N. S. Eatolichcv’, USSR Minis¬ 
ter of I’orcign Trade, reaffirmed the cousiruc- 
trve approacli of Soviet repiesentativcs to the 
new forms ol economic cooperation. He 
emphasised that prospects for developing 
Soviet-US tics and mutually advantageous 
cooperation between Soviet economic agencies 
and US firms in working Soviet natural 
resources may be opened up because the USA 
is iiiterc.sted in importing some raw materials. 
N. S. PatoHchcv cited joint projects for extrac¬ 
ting natural gas in the USSR and exporting it 
to the USA. He stressed that the realisation 
of such large-scale projects would establish a 
solid and durable foundation for expanding 
Soviet-US trade, economic, scientific and tech¬ 
nical ties. 

According to The Wall Street Journal, 
executives of US companies in seatching for 
technological improvements discovered that 
steel works in Britain, Italy, Sweden and 
Fra ice were using Soviet know-how. In this 


connection, it was pointed out that recently 
Reynolds Metals and Kaiser Aluminium, the 
two biggest US aluminium-producing com¬ 
panies, purchased Soviet-made electromagnetic 
equipment for casting ingots and Carpenter 
Technologic Corporation plans to purchase 
Soviet equipment for manufacturing thin- 
section pipes of hypersolid metals. A number 
of US metallurgical companies are studying 
the technological process know as electroslag 
smelling, which has been developed in the 
USSR. 

As is known, A. Hammer was the first 
American to get a concession in Soviet 
Russia for the production and sale of 
stationary and the first trading agent 
for US companies, including Ford 
Motor (i'i)mpaiiy. 

V. f I.enin wrote to A. Hammer on 
May N. 1^22: “My best wishes for 
the full success of Your first conce.-sion: 
suen success would be of great 
irnpoi tance aKo for trade relations 
between our Republic and United 
States.’ * 

Today, 50 years later, these wor«ls of the 
foui.der of Soviet state are paiticularly timely 
and significant. 

Sino-Soviet Border 

The following is takeen from Swarajya : 

According to reports in the Western Press 
tension is mounting again on the borders 
between Russia and China, Mr Biswanath 
Mukeiji reports to Amrita Bazar Patrika from 
London. Russians have added four divisions 
to their border ground forces and their moto¬ 
rised divisions now have tactical nuclear 
weapons. Also the Soviet Air Force streng¬ 
thened itself by three squadrons of Mig-21 
and Su-Il aircraft probably with nuclear strike 
weapons. 

* V. I. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol, 45, 
p-542. 
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The Chinese seem to fear that this build*up 
was meant for surprise attacks on the Chinese 
nuclear installation at Lop Nor in Sinkiang. 
The Chinese fear a Russian attack so much 
that since 1969 they have been building air-raid 
tunnels and shelters in all principal cities. 

Policemen’s Trade Union 

Janata publishes the following ; 

The question of allowing policemen to 
form unions of their own needs to be dis¬ 
cussed and considered further. Totalitarian 
countries, of course, do not allow it. But 
practice in democratic countries varies. In 
Sweden, for instance, the policemen arc 
allowed even to become members of political 
parties. While in that country, about 20 years 
ago, I remember having met a District Supe¬ 
rintendent of Police who was a member of the 
Social Democratic Party. 

The Swedish practice, however, is not the 
rule even in industrially and culturally 
advanced countries. But neither if; it a solitaiy 
exception. Some democratic countries, Israel 
and West (iermany, for instance, allow the 
formation of unions even in their armed 
forces. 

That India is neither Sweden, nor West 
tjermany, nor yet Israel, we are very much 


conscious of it. But a method has nevertheless 
to be found whereby the policemen have an 
opportunity of fearlessly expressing their senti¬ 
ments and getting their grievances redressed. 
Holding of '‘Durbars” has been tried and 
found wanting. A more democratic method, 
in tune with the changing composition of the 
police force in India—more and more edu¬ 
cated youngmen, who resent menial work and 
are conscious of their democratic rights, are 
now joining it—has to be provided. 

The U. P. experience has also shown that, 
in the present social set-up, the constables and 
the head-constables, who. constitute the bulk of 
the police force, cannot hope to get justice or 
fair play from their officers. It is obvious that 
if the oflicers continue to behave as rapacious 
zamindars, the constables could continue to 
rise in revolt, like the harassed serfs of yore, 
with whatever they can lay their Iiands on, 
and neiilier the military nor the Service Rules 
are going to put a stop to it. The overhaul 
has to begin, from the top, if it has to have any 
impact on the situation. 

Two inescapable cenolusions emerge out of 
the convulsion that shook Uttar Pradesih 
recently : the futility of suppressing discontent 
by force of arms ; and the equal futility of 
armed rcsislaiuc to the tjovemment powers. 


FRAGMENTS OF THE CONFESSIONS OF AN AUDIOPHILE : A MEMOIR 

MADAN S. PATHANIA 


Cinephile, bibliophile, audiophile : the 
urge is the same or aliucst the same, though 
the sc(|ucncc may rhaugc in most of us. As 
a maltci of fact, it is a continuation of an 
impulse vshich fJiav\s sustenance from dilTercnt 
springs and cries forth to he replenished, 
renewed, as it were. 

Anybody who has been exposed to (he 
works of such internationally famous cineasts 
as Ingmar Bergmann (“The Seventh Seal”), 
Alain Re^nais (‘‘Hiroshima Mon Amour”), 
Michelangelo Antonioni (“I/Avventura”, 
T.a Nottt”, “L’Eclisse”), Fellini (“La Strada”, 
“La Dolcc Vila”, “8^”), Satyajit Ray (“The 
.\pu Trilogy”), Kurosawa (“Rashoinon”), 
Rimal Roy (‘‘Do Bigha Zamin”, ‘ Devdas”), 
Vittorio dc Sica (“The Bicycle Thief”) may 
be termed tolerably well off in cinephilicity 
even thougli be had the unfortunate expcrrience 
of having been disgusted with some of these 
experimentalists. Why go far ? Even other 
works like Mchboob’s “Mother India”, Nitin 
Bose-Diiip Kumar’s ‘ Gunga Jumna”, V. Shan- 
tarams’ “Do Ankhen Bara Hath”, Raj 
Kapoor’s “Jagte Raho” and Ilrishikesh 
Mukherjee’s “Anuradha” have been brilliant 
excerciscs in cinema. Likewise, from the 
‘•pics of Horner through (Ivid, Ariosto, Villon, 
Racine, Pirandello, Guiraldes, Hesse, Gabriella 
Mistral, Jorge Luis Borges, Poe, Russell, Gogol. 
Mulk Raj Anand, Khushwant Singh, R. K. 
Narayan, Lin Yutang...the list could be indefi¬ 
nitely extended—if, indeed, it hasn’t already 
tended to a monotonous enumeration of names 
—all this bespeaks a fairly agreeable cross- 
section of an obsession with the world of books. 
Being a lover of music, of music which, to use 
Ravi Shankar’s ‘ transcrcation” of a Sanskrit 


sentence, “colours the mind”, setting it afloat 
above the pedestal of the universe where it 
muses its own musings—being a lover of sound 
that approximates to this music is a far greater 
experience transcending the limits of mere 
entertainment. 

I was launched on just sui:h an experience 
during my stay as a graduate student in the 
U. S, A. I had heard about great names in 
Western music —Bach, Mozart, Bcctlioven 
—from isolated articles, information fragmen¬ 
tary but interesting nonetheless : Bach trave¬ 
lling four hundred miles to listen to an extem¬ 
porization on the organ by Buxtehude ; Beeth¬ 
oven in a fit too historic to he ignored, stri¬ 
king off the dedication to Napolean from his 
“Eroica” symphony ; Mozart, the prodigy, 
composing at breakneck speed, and, at thiny- 
five, composing himself to death. I had thus 
been prepared to “rediscover” these giants in 
Western music, and rcdifcover I did but with 
much effort at times fraught with disappoint¬ 
ments. It was not that these titans “wrestling 
with the gods”, as Bernard Shaw so aptly 
described Beethoven, were found wanting. 
No, not that : it was simply that they were 
great, their greatness, however, tangentially 
flying away from their works generally consi¬ 
dered perennial into works lesser known but 
(to me) far more edifying. 

From the Gregorian chant roundabout the 
fifth century through the dark ages, their dark 
ages (remember, “ours” was the Golden age 
of the Guptas though we have been living in 
medievalism ever since) to the resurgence ol 
the Renaissance in the arts and the humani¬ 
ties, a period spanned by almost a millennium, 
the really useful activity, of epic histori' 
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proportions, fell to the Roman Catholic 
Church in that it patronized and reared the 
development of musical notation as we know 
it in the West, fathering it, renovating its 
perfection, preparing the ground for the 
emergence of Palestrina in Italy. In essence, 
the music had been struggling itself loose from, 
and passing through, various periods of mono¬ 
phony and polyphony, emerging finally into 
the modern homophonic period, The medi¬ 
eval bards, minstrels, minnesingers, rneister- 
singers, troubadours and trouverc were simply 
a vernacular phase of an otherwise totally 
sacred polyphony. Palestrina's liturgical 
music had as its sole aim (also shared by 
Heinrich Schutz in Germany) the “glory of 
God”—the phrase was to sum up later on 
J. S. Bach’s conception of music—and through 
the Latin texts of the Passions and the Magni¬ 
ficat he poured sufficient inspiration and hard 
work to make them his way of praying to the 
Holy Ghost. Orlando Lasso and Schutz 
mastered the Mass. 

And yet the music had to break with the 
didacticism in much the same manner as the 
twilight of the Romanesque and the Gothic in 
the sister arts of painting, sculpture and archi- 
tccUtre was going to give place to the 
humanism of the Italian Renaissance. Despite 
the fact that the revival of Greek and Latin 
learning dealt a death-blow (and, to 
Dr. Ananda K. Coomaraswamy, an unfortu¬ 
nate one at that) to the medieval conception of 
life, it was evident that in the arts, as in life in 
general, new forces were at work, reshaping 
the destiny of Europe, remoulding out of the 
sources available a more dignified view of life. 
Giotto, Vasari, Botticelli de Vinci, 
Michelangelo, Raphael, Titian, Tintoretto, 
Petrarch, Erasmus of Rotterdam—they had all 
arrived on the scene. The whole European 
scene was pregnant with literary and artistic 
breakthroughs. The efforts in music, it seemed, 


rather lagged behind other fields of human 
endeavour, being still cluttered in the scholas¬ 
ticism of the medieval ages. Contemporaneous, 
in time though not in spirit, widi this age was 
our own Tansen, regaling the imperial courts 
with his Dhrupads, inventing new Ragas, 
turning in legendary vocalizations. The period 
of scholasticism in Western music had not 
been in vain : it had perfected the musical 
notation. Soon torrents of renewed energy 

would overflow in the persons ofj. S. Bach, 
Mozart and Beethoven... 

Bach ! What a name : "He is wrongly 
named’’, complained Beethoven. “ ‘Bach’ in 
German means brook ; Bpeh was no brook nor 
a rivulet but an ocean.” To Alfred Einstein, 
the great musicologist, Bach was not nece¬ 
ssarily ocean but something on even a more 
dynamic scale ; a river, a great river, "where¬ 
in so many tributaries meet,” and the river 
continued its assin)ilatory sojourn—if I may 
say so—towards the ocean. Such is the genius 
of Bach that "The Fifth” (to me) doesn’t 
mean the "Fifth symphony” but the "Fifth 
Brandenburg”. Coming from a genealogy of 
musicians dating back to four or five genera¬ 
tions (like the Swiss Bernoullis who had domi¬ 
nated the realm of mathematics) Bach fathered 
a large corpus of compositions even as he 
fathered twenty one children, four of them 
aspiring in vain to their father’s hegemony in 
music. It is true that he did not invent any 
new forms, merely perfecting the already exis¬ 
ting ones, but he established a yardstick 
whereby future music was to be unfortunately 
measured. “The sole aim of music,” he once 
remarked, is the glory of God”, a glory 
conceived on the Protestant view of life. 
But then didn’t he write a Catholic Mass ? 
—a fact that is one of the ironies of 
musical history. The charisma of Bach, the 
awesomeness of those magnificent chorales, 
dwarfed other musicians in his lifetime 
unless it be Handel and Vivaldi who 
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mastered areas uninteresting to Bach. But 
after his death he was just as easily forgotten. 
It was left to Felix Mendelssohn in the nine¬ 
teenth century to rediscover Bach. A chance 
performance of his “St. Matthew Passion” 
helped restore the fame Bach genuinely 
deserved. The Bach renaissance in the twen¬ 
tieth century has seen such protagonists as 

Pablo Casals, Albert Schweitzer and Leopold 
Stokowski. There is some truth in the fact 

that, as his son Karl Philipp Emanuel Bach 
observed, he wrote too academic music, high¬ 
brow, too perfect, worthy only to be decip¬ 
hered by the academicians, the archivists, in 
the musical archives, being without feeling 
(yes, the “feeling”, the word Goethe and 
Schiller used to cliaractcrise “romanticism’’). 
But this was a harsh judgment and posterity 
has taken it to heart. For while Johann 
Sebastian Bach may be highbrow in his liturgi¬ 
cal masses (but then there is so much humility, 
Christian humility, in them’', and “those 

soaring harmonies”, much of his music has 
been found to belong more in the concert hall 
than in the archives. The well-known Bran¬ 
denburg concerti, a set of six concerti grossi, 
each for a dilferent combination of instru¬ 
ments : what vigour, what life, what zest for 
life, is enshrined in those allegros, the fast, 
outer movements ! The slow movements, 
mainly andantes and adagios in these concerti 
grossi as also those in the six sonatas for violin 
and harpsichord show Bach meditating on 
human sorrows even a* the prophet Jeremiah, 
as recaptured by Michelangelo, had been 
moved to tears, brooding over travails and 
tribulations that befall humankind. The 
violin part in these sonatas where unfortunately 
the harpsichord seems sometimes reduced to 
the role of a mere accompanist (though it 
serves as basso continue all right !) is so canta- 
bilc, so trenchent with vocal melody, that it is 
difficult to imagine passages of more asto¬ 
nishing beauty in any violin literature. 


Let us hurriedly survey his works : three of 
his extant violin concertos—in A minor, in E 
major and in D minor (for two violins)—the 
four orchestral suites ; sonatas for flute and 
harpsichord ; preludes and fugues for organ ; 
Toccata and Fugue in D Minor ; Toccata and 
Fugue in C ; Passacaglia and Fugue inC Minor 
fantasias for harpsichord ; Magnificat in D 
Major ; Mass in B Minor ; Musical Offering 
(a set of variatiors involving canons, triple and 
quadruple fugues on a theme by Frederick the 
Great) ; the Art of Fugue—all these involve 
such a magnificent play of polyphony and 
architectonic counterpoint with melody, .satis¬ 
fying alike on paper and on the ear, that some¬ 
body wondered that if Bach had not existed he 
would have to be invented ! 

With his death in 1750 an era had ended, 

an era that had boasted of such names as 
Antonio Vivaldi and Handel, Telemann and 
Scarlati. Bach’s transcriptions of Vivaldi—of 
Vivaldi, the composer of about five hundred 
violin concerti, of Vivaldi who composed that 
brilliant concerto grosso in D Minor—are well 
known: Handel whose fame has dwindled 

had a talent of about as great magnitude a.s 
Bach’s. His oratorio, “The Messiah”, achiev¬ 
ing tremendous effects with economical means, 
reorchestrated with some lovely counterpoint 
by Mozart (recall Ormandy-Philadelphia 
orchestra collaboration) and eliciting from 
Beethoven the remaik, “Handel is the greatest 
of all masters”, is the counterpart of the super¬ 
nal chorales of Bach’s “St. Matthew Passion”. 
With Bach died too the harpsichord, the 
baroque instrument, variously referred to a; 
the clcvecin and the clavichord. Six years 
later is born—Mozart. 

Wolfgang Amadeus Mozart: Karl Barth, 
the distinguished Swiss theologian, once 
remarked that if he were to visit Heaven--- 
which he shortly hoped to—the first thing he 
would do Would be to inquire if Mozart wa.- 
there in the company of the saints. Mozart. 
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of coune, was no saint and I, would, on my 
part, rather look for him in the company of 
the angels. For truly Mozart was an angel : 
Archangelendreshwarovichinskii would be too 
long and exotic a name for Mozart, combining 
as it does Hebrew, Russian, Polish, Sanskrit 
and 'Christian overtones, and yet who would 
suggest that this detracts from Mozart’s angeli- 
cism ? A child prodigy, his hands weaving 
heavenly melodies of consummate lyricism and 
blithe spontaneity, melodies moving “like oil”, 
Mozart bestrode the stage of Vienna, taking the 
public by storm. “There is nothing better in 
art,” wrote Bernard Shaw, “than Mozart’s 
best”. And Tchaikovsky : “If Beethoven is... 
jeremiah, Mozart is musical Christ.” Mozart 
was m.')re modest . “Few people have worked 
as hard as I did”, echoing Bach’s understate¬ 
ment ; ‘Anybody who works as hard (as he 
lumself did) will get just as far.” 

It is difficult to say wherein Mozart 
excelled : in symphony, in concerto, in opera, 
111 chamber music or in the sonata. But consi¬ 
dering consistency in the medium he carried 
the piano concerto to its peak. Himself pro¬ 
bably the greatest virtuoso of his time, his 
< oncertos—there are twenty seven of them— 
notably Nos. 9, 10 (for two pianos), 12, 15, 17, 
20, 21, 23, 24 and 27 arc models of perfection. 
If you arc looking for drama, listen to the 
opening bars of concerto No. 20 in D minor, 
i'x. 466 ; for serenity and sheer joieux de vivre 
the finale of concerto No. 23 is unsurpassed. 
And yet ietermingled with these is a sense of 
inscrutable sorrow as is evidenced in the slow 
movements of the concert! Nos. 9, 17, 24 and 
27. Was there an andante more heart-breaking 
'han the one in the G Major concerto, K. 467? 
As Girdlcstone remarks, herein arc to be found 
those muted strings, so effectively handled, 
over which the piano weaves lovely dream-like 
arabesques, anticipating Chopin. (Recently 
the utilization of this movement in the movie 
"Flvira Madigan” has helped popularization 


of this otherwise beautiful concerto which has 
long lurked in the shadow of the justly famous, 
the D minor.) 

The slow movements of the concerto in 
B. flat, K. 595 and the c’arinet concerto arc an 
exit to this world, being from “the other 
world”. The divertimento for string trio in E- 
flal, K. 563, and the Posthorn serenade arc 
further instances of sombre masterly strokes 
from the master who presents another facet of 
his genius in “Fine Kleine Nachtrnusik”. 

One docs generally feel uncomfortable to 
notice that the various movements in a 
concerto or a symphony or, for that matter, in 
every form of Western music oftentimes don’t 
seem to possess any visdde relationship, that 
they don't unfold the way the four-movement 
sequence in the Indian Ragas, viz., alap, jod, 
jhala, gat does, and that they don’t---so to say 
—“grow”, sometimes seeming to appear 
suddenly from “nowhere’. This unexpected¬ 
ness appears to be more prominent in Mozart. 
Take for instance, the finale to the D minor 
piano concerto ; the impending gloom, ably 
sustained in the Romanza forestalls a “storm” 
ahead, ahead in the rondo ; what we find, 
instead, is tranquillity, a reconciliation, the 
“storm"’ having occurred as integral part of 
the roman/d itself. Similarly, the variations in 
the finale of the G Minor concerto arc no fitful 
conclusion to the lyrical largo that precedes 
the finale. It was on similar grounds that 
Turner could not forgive Mozart, his idol, for 
suddenly switching over from the funereal 
threnody in the last movetnent of the G minor 
quintet to a happy conclusion. Such apparent 
“inconsistencies” accord well with the aesthe¬ 
tic of Indian criticism based as it is on 
Bharata’s dramaturgical treatise, the Natya- 

shastra, ffiat docs not admit of a tragic final 
note. 

Many admirers have regretted that 
Mozart showered all his affection on his piano 
concertos, ignoring the violin medium or 
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treating the violin concerto only perfunctorily. 
This is a fallacy which only needs to be stated 
to be refuted Ilis violin concert!, written 
at a relatively young age of nineteen (he even 
wanted to shorten them !) rendered beautifully 
by Vehudi Menuhin, display in their andantes, 
largos and adagios (remember the beautiful 
lyricism of the adagio of the G major) the 
technical mastery he had achieved through a 
meticulous stud\’ of the French and the Italian 
masters. Viotti’s violin concerto No. 22 in 
A minor may have been known to him. It is 
regrettable that Mozart never gratified the 
‘cellist by writing a concerto for ‘cello while 
he did find time to oblige a liutist, a harpist 
and even a bassoonist. 

In the realm of symphony, Mozart's last 
six symphonies are the crowning achievement 
of the eighteenth century, Haydn _ being the 
model for him in this genre. The heroic 
defiance in the first movement of symphony 
No. 39 in E-flat, the tragic G minor, the 
brilliant contrapuntal finale of the G major 
(‘ The Jupiter”), all three symphonies com¬ 
posed within an incredible period of two 
months, are testament to a genius who at 
thirty-five had bidden fairwell to this world — 
he never lived to hear these creations. Two 
of his works combining the elements both of 
the symphony and the concerto, viz., the sim- 
phonia concertantes, are magnificent essays ; 
the one for violin and viola in E-flat, K. 364, 
with its dark, emotionally surcharged slow 
movement, throwing the viola into an equal 
rapport with, but with no subsurvience to, the 
violin, is reckoned alongwith Bach’s violin con¬ 
certos and the Brandenburgs and Beethoven’s 
violin concerto among the glories of Western 
music. In recent years Artur Rubinstein, the 
great pianist now in his ‘eighties has come 
“down on his knees” to resurrect the beauty 
in Mozart’s piano concertos ; so has Lili 
Kraus, the German pianist (who used to com¬ 


fort the dying Albert Schweitzer playing Bach 
and Mozart in the jungles of Africa) : she 
carries a Mozart bust six feet high wherever 
she travels giving concerts. Prodigies have 
had a sad fate. Ramanujan was inspired in 
his dreams by the goddess of Namakkal with, 
to use Bertrand Russell’s remark, “cold, 
statuesque beauty” of mathematics : he died 
at thirty-three ; Mozart at thirty-five ; Schu¬ 
bert at thirty-one ; whom gods love die young. 

An heir to the legacy of Bach and Mozart, 

Ludvig van Beethoven, the third of the trium¬ 
virate in Western music, presents some pro¬ 
blems in musical aesthetics. Conveniently 
classified into three periods, his compositions 
have been analysed by musicologists who never 
weary of discovering in the works of his Iasi 
period, nameiy, the last five string quartets, 
the Missa Solemnis and the Symphony No. 9 
in D minor, the culmination of his—indeed 
all—artistic activity. There is no denying the 
fact that the string quartet in G-sharp minor 
and the grossc fugue have instances of brilliant 
scoring. There are, on the other hand, those 
(myself among them) to whom these works 
sound crazy meanderings of a spirit on the 
threshold of death. Take away the violin 
solo from the Missa Solemnis—and what 
celestial violinism it is !—and the Mass loses 
most of its grandeur. Similarly the only 
redeeming feature in the D minor symphony 
is the slow movement though the symphony 
is equally famous for its finale, the chorale 
setting to Schiller’s “Ode to Joy”, an evoca¬ 
tion that cries for universal brotherhood. 
Judged by the canons of Tolstoyan criticism 
which, in essence, requires that unless there is 
“infectiousness” in art it has no claims to 
greatness, much of Beethovenian aura disap¬ 
pears in the process. As deafness laid claims cm 
him, his lyricism gave place to confused drama, 
The early and middle Beethoven is still 
unsurpassed. None else could have written 
the violin concerto in D major. The larghetio 
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in this concerto, like a girl out of Turgenev’s 
pages, is the sweetest thing in all music : it is 
a long ethereal, soaring, sturdy melody, cast 
in the form of variations. What a study in 
contrasts it is to hear this concerto performed 
by celebrities like Fritz Krcislcr and Jascha 
Heifetz, Nathan Milstein and Yehudi Menuhin, 
David Oistrakh and Isaac Stern, Zino Fran- 
cescati and Rugiero Ricci, Joseph Szigeti and 
Henryk Szeryng, Leonid Kogan and Christian 
Ferras. And why not ? Don’t we love to 
see a beautiful girl in different garments ? 
And when conductors of the calibre of Arturo 
Toscanini and Wilhelm Furtwangler, Bruno 
Walter and Heibertvon Karajan, Otto Klem¬ 
perer and Leonard Bernstein are at the baton, 
the orchestral forces join hands to make it 
the listening experience of a life time. (A 

Zubin Mehto-Szeryig version would be a 
useful addition to discography.) 

Albert Einstein’s comments on hearing a 

Menuhin performance of the Beethoven 

concerto arc interesting. The celebrated 

physicist who had a hard time catching up 
with Rubinstein in the performance of a sonata 
was moved to tears by the inexhaustible 
beauty of the larghetto. He said that God’s 
existence was manifested as much in such 
works (and thus in men who compose them) 
as in the harmonies of the universe peered 
into and plumbed by the theoretical physicists. 
In the twentieth century when the concerto 
literature is pathetically disappearing, the 
very concerto form together with the 
symphony as vehicles of musical expression 
being no longer as prominent as they used to 
be in the nineteenth century, one would like 
to hear this conccto if only for the sweet 
nostalgia it invokes. Wordsworth’s “emotion 
recollected in tranquillity*’ is appropriate here. 
Spitta’s remarks about Bach’s chaconne from 
the D minor partita for unaccompanied 
violin that it is a “triumph of spirit over 
matter” could equally aptly be applied to the 


haunting melody of the slow movement. 
Later in the nineteenth century Mendelssohn, 
Brahms, Tchaikovsky and others were to 
attempt essays in the concerto form, all of 
them considerably enriching the violin 
literature but none of them holding a candle 
to Beethoven’s violin concerto “Keep an eye 
on him,” said Mozart on hearing Beethoven’s 
improvizations on a theme, “he will make a 
noise some day.” Mozart who was nearly 

vanquished in a piano contest with the 
Italian “charlatan” Muzio dementi knew 
what he was talking about. 

Beethoven’s symphonies particularly No. 3 

in E-flat (“Eioica”), No. 5 in (1 minor 
(“Fate knocks at the door”, commented 
Beethoven on the opening bars of this famous 
work—to Sir Winston Churchill this motto 
was a symbol of allied victory, in the Second 
World War, over the tyrannical forces of 
Hitlerism), No. 6 in F (the ‘ Pastorale’*) and 
No. 9 in D minor are works of epic 
proportions, 'fhe second and fifth movements 
of the Pastoral symphony are the last word 
in lyricism : such vocal, throaty melody ! 

True inspiration attends the allegretto 
scherzando of symphony No. 8. 

It is in the piano sonatas that Beethoven 

displays surer touch. His thirty-two sonatas, 
affectionately called pianist’s “New Test¬ 
ament—Bach’s Well-Tempered Clavier 
comprising forty-eight prelude.s and fugues 
being the * Old Testament”—are generally 
good. The “Moonlight” sonata in C-shaip 
minor (wrongly named ; there is little 
‘moonlight* in the last movement), the 
“Waldstein” and the ‘■Appassionata*’ sonatas 
are standard items on the repertoire and at 
the hands of pianists Artur Schnabel and 
Artur Rubinstein, Vladimir Horowitz and 
Sviatoslav Richter, the best in them is brought 
out with intensity. “Waldstein”‘s last 
movement shows Beethoven at his Mozartean 

best. Maxim Gorky recounts in his memoirs 
Lenin's view of Beethoven’s “Appassionata”. 
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“I know nothing”, said Lenin, ‘‘in music 
which is greater than this sonata. It is 
marvelous, superhuman music. I always 
think with pride—perhaps it is naive of me— 

what marvelous things human beings can do 
while living in this vile hell.” 

After Mozart had turned out mastepicccs 

of concerto literature, having said almost the 
last word in this domain, it was but natural 
that this form would not much interest 
Beethoven. There is no violin concerto No. 2, 
nor a piano concerto xNo. 6 with Beethoven. 
His piano concertos notably the G minor, the 
G major and the E*flat (“ThcRrnpcror”) arc 
impeccable. How we wish Beethoven had 
written a concerto for two pianos comparable 
to Mozart’s concerto in E-flat, K. 365 ! 
Incidentally, it would he extremely interesting 
to hear Horowitz play one of Mozart’s piano 
concertos, say the D minor, or to have him 
teamed up with Richter in a performance of 
Mozart's double piano concerto. But his 
formidable technique stands in the way of his 
settling for anything less challenging, less 
“glamorous”. Beethoven’s thirty-two sanatas, 
with the exception of a few standaril items 
have little fascination for him ; of course, he 

may be right there though B. H. Haggin finds 
ample grounds to criticize him in this 
respect. 

Attempts to bring together instruments 
which have their own virtuoso demands into 
a closely knit concerto arc bound to be less 
successful because of the inherent nature of 
the complexity of the combination. A case in 
point is Beethoven’s triple concerto that is not 
a concerto grosso in the way Bach’s superb 
triple concerto for flute, violin and 
harpsichord is (Bach’s “triple” can on 
occasions steal lionouris even from his fifth 
Brandenburg”). Tins concerto counts among 
Beethoven’s failures but the “Archduke” trio 
in B-/lat, Op. 97 ! Well, that is another 
matter: it* slow movement, cast, like the 
larglictto of the violin coucjrto and the last 


movement of Opus 111, into variations, is a 
highly concentrated meditative hymn : the 
‘cellist never had more glorious moments, not 
even in Bach’s suites for unaccompanied 
‘cello or in Boccherini’s ‘cello concerto. It 
requires the genius of (the late) Emmanuel 
Feuermann, Pablo Casals or Mstislav 

Rostropovich to do full justice to this highly 
moving composition. 

It has generally been maintained that 
symphony is the greatest form of music, that 
classical and romantic ideals of music have 
had their day and that, therefore, develop¬ 
ments in other directions should occur. This 
indeed has happened. A case for the concerto 
form as a genre superior to the symphony can, 
however, still be made. Claims for the 
concerto rest on the fact that this provides an 
arena wherein two entirely opposing forces 
the soloist and the orchestra can trigger 
dramatic intensity of an explosive nature. I'his 
is further corroborated by the fact that while 
by the end of the nineteenth century the 

symphony had given place to the symphonic 
poem, program music, the symphonic suite 
and music drama at the hands of Liszt, Berlioz 
and Wagner, brilliant concertos conlinued to 
be written by Schumann, Chopin, 
Mendelssohn, Brahms, Liszt, Grieg, Paganini, 
Vieuxtemps, Tchaikovsky, Wieniawski, Lalo, 
Saint-Saens, Rachmaninoff, Dvorak and 
others. Schubert, who (alas !j never wrote 
any concerto, left in his B minor (“the 
Unfinished”) and the C major (“The Great”) 
symphonies, the two quintets and the Deatli 
and the Maiden quartet a legacy of some of the 
most melodious music. Mendelssohn’s violin 
concerto about which Heifetz once remarked 
that “if it is conceivable that his 
(Mendelssohn’s) music can some day die, then 
all music can die”, with its lyrical and 
rhythmic vitality is even more Italianale than 
his “Italian” symphony. Bernard Shaw, that 
hard-headed critic whose music criticisms are 
more enduring than his literary creations, was 
never spadng in his praise of this work which 
is the only concerto accorded a place beside 
Beethoven’s. Shaw coupled Mendelssohn’s 
name with Beethoven’s as a composer of great 
music for the violin. (To be continued) 
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“History is .a controversial arena in 

wJ ich each generation must make its own 
estimate of the past. 

W c have tlii.s advantage in attempting the 
t.uk, that great part of necessary evidence is 
jhe.idy at hand.” (Allan Nevins).' 

Before gf)ing into detaih I should make it 
clear that the present discussion is related to a 
particular class of current books on history 
(or allied to history) (i) which are written, 
mainly in English, by foreign historians or 
^cllolars, (li) which deal with Indian events, 
wholly, partly or incidentally, but are not free 
from factual incorrectness, or where grave 
omissions are noticeable, (iii) whicli arc pre¬ 
scribed as texts and more or less extensively 
used by College or University students (in 
India and other countries), or are widely used 
cither by general readers or by persons interes¬ 
ted in the subject, (iv) w'hich occasionally go 
into revision by authors. (Hence, works like 
Mill’s History of India, Cambridge llistoty of 
India etc. do not come under the scope of 
this discussion). 

I have excluded the books written by 
Indian authors, most of which arc published 
in India, from the purview of my discussion. 
Of course, examples of flaw'.s can be cited from 
many Indian text books used by school or 
college students (written in English or regional 
languages). For example, in some books on 


Indian history it has been mentioned that, 
about the Cripp’s proposal, Gandhiji made 
his historic remark : “a post-dated cheque on 
a cta.shing bank”, although it is a fact that 
Candhiii made the first part of the comment 
only and that the latter part, i.e,, ‘on a crash¬ 
ing bank’ was added to it by some enthusiastic 
press reporters who were present at that time.* 
Or, in some text books it has only been stated 
that plundering was the chief object of Timur’s 
invasiaii of India. It is needless to say that 
it contains only partial truth ; for ‘ it is clearly 
staled in the Mulfir/.at-i-Timuri and Zafarnama 
that the principal object of the expedition 
was not Conquest or plunder but the destruc¬ 
tion of the unbelievers"”. Such examples can 
easily be multiplied. But, as we know, owing 
to limited circulation in India, most of these 
books do not play any important role in crea¬ 
ting any wrong notion or prejudice in the 
minds of readers outside InJia. 

In this connection one may raise the 
question of some practical difiicultics in recor¬ 
ding or interpreting historical events or issues 
in their correct perspective where, in spite of 
availability of evidences, circumstances create 
almost insurmountable obitaclcs before the 
historian. When Arnold Joseph Toynbee, the 
renow'ncd historian, came to Calcutta (pro¬ 
bably in 1956), he explained the practical 
diPficullks in writing history with a true histo- 
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lian’s outlook He pointed out, so far as I 
can reimniLcr now, that lack of adequate 
nratexial was a great Mndrance to the writing 
of the history of the ancient period : but that, 
on the other hard, where records or evidences 
v.ere available, there "was the problem of inten- 
ional distortion or exaggeration of facts— 
mainly on political or religious grounds. 
Students of Indian history arc familiar with 
such cases. Subjective treatment of Sasanka’s 
character by lluddhist scholars, or undue 
praise of cruel and bigoted Muslim rulers by 
their court historians is well-known to all ; 
or the idea of Siraj-ud-Dowla’s patriotism and 
national outlook and some recent interpre¬ 
tations of the Sepoy Mutiny are other glaring 
examples. Similar instances can be found in 
the history of other countries. Official restric¬ 
tion or intcrfeicncc is also no less responsible 

for this. The irade-to-order evaluation of 
Trotsky during Stalin’s period and that of 
Stalin during Khrushchev’s period are too 
well-known to a student of modern European 
history. Even in this 20th Century in a 
democratic country like India where historians 
enjoy .sufficient freedom of expression, such 
difficulties cannot be fully overcome, The 
case of writing the history of the freedom 
movement in India from India Government’s 
official level may be remembered^. Or, take 
up the case of the comparative historical 
evaluation of Gandhi and Muhammad by 
Toynbee. When his article was reprinted in 
the Statesman^ in the Gandhi Centenary Year 
(remember, the Statesman reprinted it only), 
a very unhappy incident occurred and it revea¬ 
led how religious fanaticism still tries to doini- 
rate historical judgements. I mention these 
ncidenial references only to show that I am 
not unaware of the controversial aspect of 
xistory. Obviously, woiks with controversial 
iroblems, where opinions or interpretations 
nay reasonably differ, do not come under the 


scope of this discussion. Nor do I expect to 
convince or rectify those authors who delibe¬ 
rately present distorted pictures ; for 
Katherine Mayos will not deviate from their 
designed path. My theme of discussion is 
confined only to such cases where the authors 
appear to be more or less unbiassed but igno¬ 
rant of established facts or evidences. 

For example, a particular chapter from 
‘Mediaeval History’ by Stephenson and Lyon* 
may be considered. About the book it is 
important to note that it is a text book meant 
for college students and is used not only in 
India but also in other Asian and western 
countries and, to meet the wide demand as 
well as to make it more popular, an interna¬ 
tional edition at popular price has also been 
breught cut. Originally the work of late 
Carl Stephenson, the distinguished historian 
who uas trained in the tradition of mediaeval 
scholarship, the work has been revised by his 
‘literary heir’, Prof. Bryce Lyon. It is claimed 
in the preface that the revised edition reflects 
the results of the best and most recent scholar¬ 
ship’ Apart from their own claim, I have no 
hesitation to say that, as a connected and well- 
planned history of the Middle Ages within a 
limited compass,with interconnected brief para¬ 
graphs on Asian countries, the work, though 
not free from flaws, is very useful to students 
of undergraduate level. Hence the book deser¬ 
ves'our attention-and our special attention to 
Chapter IX dealing with Hindu mathematics. 
A serious matter in this chapter is the error 
committed by the authors when they say that, 
like the Greeks and Romans who used letters 
for numerals and had no zero, “The Hindu, 
with bis nine symbols, was not much better 
off.” The error is more surprising when, in 
the foot-note, they further say, “It has been 
recently staled that the zero appears on monu¬ 
ments of Indc-China dating from the seventh 
century. This would perhaps indicate that 
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the Chinese were the inventors of the symbol 
rather than the Hindus or the Arabs.” 

What the authors write here is in evident 
contradiction of facts. Every honest student 
of the cultural history of India is bound to 
entertain a very grave doubt about these state¬ 
ments which have hardly any evidence to 
stand upon. The learned authors have con¬ 
tended themselves with seeing the problem 
superficially. “It is now established”, as 
Datta and Singh in their 'History of Hindu 
Mathematics : A Source Book has shown," 
“that the Hindu numeral notation with zero 
was perfected and ' as in use in India during 
the earliest centuries of the Christian era. The 
numerals could have, therefore, easily reached 
Europe along the trade routes in the fifth cen¬ 
tury or even earlier.” The use of the zero 
symbol, considered as a number in India from 
the earliest centuries of the Christian era,*' can 
be traced back to 200 B. C. in Pingala's 
Chhanda-Sutra. The Bakshali Manuscript, a 
valuable source book of ancient Hindu mathe¬ 
matics, employs the zero. Though the date of 
composition of the work is not free from 
controversy, Dr. Rudolph Whernol, who made 
a long and valuable research on the manus¬ 
cript, expressed the opinion that the date of 
its composition was the third or fourth century 
A. D. ^ As regards the monument of Indo¬ 
china, the authors seem to be ignorant of the 
fact that the Hindu Kingdom of Kambuja was 
established by Indian Colonists in the first 
century A. D. Moreover, no historian should 
come to a conclusion without scrutinizing an 
evidence or information carefully. This sort 
of generalisation, uncorroborated by evidence, 
is extremely misleading, apart from being fac¬ 
tually incorrect. 

Smith and Karpinski in their 'Hindu- 
Arabic Numeral’s showed the cases where 
European scholars had acknowledged the 
Hindu origin of the numerals* including 


zero.*" At-Biruni, who was well-versed in the 
arts and science o* the Hindus, said : “The 
nutrerical signs tco, which wc use are derived 
from the finest forms of the Hindu signs” ; 
and again,. “I have composed a treatise show¬ 
ing how far possibly Hindus arc rhead of us in 
this subject.”” This view is shared by most 
of the modern western scholars. Will Durant 
respectfully mentions it in his monumental 
work ‘Our Oriental Heritage’ in this way”® 

“Among the roost vital parts of our orien¬ 
tal heritage are the Arabic numerals and 
decimal sysfrm, both of which come to us, 
through the Arabs, from India.” The mis¬ 
called “Arabic” rumerals are feund rn the 
Rock Edicts of A.shoka f256 B. C.), a thousand 
years before their occurrence in Arabic litera¬ 
ture. Said the great and magnanimous 
Laplace : 

It is India that gave us the ingenious 
method of expressing all numbers by ten sym¬ 
bols, each receiving a value of position as well 
as an absolute value ;_and we shall appre¬ 

ciate the grandeur of this achievement the 
more when we remember that it escaped the 
genious of Archimedes and j^pollcnicus, two 
of the greatest men produced by antiquity.” 

Will Durant further says : “.by general 

consent the Arabs borrowed this too (i. e. zero) 
from India, and the most modest and most 
valuable of all numerals is ore of the subtle 
gifts ol India to mankind.” 

In their ‘Introduction to Mediaeval Europe. 
3CO-]5fO’, a highly readable standard work, 
Thompson and Johnson give a fair and impar¬ 
tial treatment to this important issue. They 
clearly say “From India they (i.e., Muslim 
scholars) adopted the system of rmmerals 
which, when introduced into western Europe, 
......were called Arabic Numerals. These new 

numerals included the cipher, or zero, which 
has been called one of the great inventions of 
the human mind, without which the later 
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dcvclopmrni of higher mathematics would 
hardly have been possible.** 

In order to draw the attention of authors 
for necessary corrections, such cases should be 
taken up by competent historians or Indolo¬ 
gists, for I feel, as a student of modern hisitory, 
I am not competent for the job. 

(The use of zero symbol as a number is one 
of the greatest contributions of India to the 
world. Hence, tliough the scope of my dis¬ 
cussion is limited, I have allotted a greater 
space to this matter). 

Dr, take up, for example, another work on 
history of art (including historical art) : ‘The 
Story of Our Heritage’ by Hillyer and Huey*'. 
It is not a text book on history of art for 
schools or colleges, but a popular type of book 
in 9 vols. meant for juvenile readers. The 
volumes, of course, can be profitably used by 
general readers also. The book is not designed 
for a comprehensive treatment of the subject. 
This book, though not a very famous work, is 
known to the students of art and also to the 
students of History who deal with or are inte¬ 
rested in historical art. The authors trace, the 
progress of civilisation from the eailicst period 
to the modern age through .sculpture, architec¬ 
ture and other fine arts of the world, Excellent 
photographs of well-known works with histori¬ 
cal and explanatory chapters in simple non¬ 
technical language are a feature of the book. 
In this respect the work is superior to ‘Land¬ 
marks of World Art Scries’ published by Paul 
Hamlyn which, though more lavishly illustra¬ 
ted and comprehen-sive, do not contain syste¬ 
matic explanatory discussions on technical 
points. Hence, it can be said that, in spite of 
incompleteness or omission or brief treatment 
of the subject, the authors have done their job 
with credit. 

But what are the flaws ? I shall point out 
a particular flaw which is the subject of our 
discussion. I have noticed important omission 


in the sections on Indian art and culture. Of 
course, the main emphasis of the book is 
admittedly European. But though at least a 
consolation space* has been allotcd to other 
countries, in case of India the treatment 
alm(^st amount to omission. Much has been 
written on the history of Indian art and 
culture* by foreign, and to some extent by 
Indian scholars, and a good number of foreign 
bools, with excellent photographic reproduc¬ 
tions of works of art and detailed description, 
are now available for C(msultation by other 
scholars w ho intend tf) deal with Indian art. 
Hut the authi>rs of the bonk under discussion 
seem to he unaware (T them. The attention 
(»f one of the authois ; if living, or of the pub¬ 
lisher of this profusely illustrated, instructive 
and beautifully produced handy volumfs may 
be drawn to this deplorably inaderiuate treat¬ 
ment of an important part of the finest crea- 
tifiiis of world’s art treasures without which no 
history of art and culture is complete -and we 
may rca-wmahly hope that the authors or pub¬ 
lisher will consider them at the time of bring¬ 
ing out a new edition. Historians who take 
interest in studying historical art should take 
up such cases whenever possible. 

Or, consider another case ; A Dictionary 
of Modern History 1789-1945 by A. W. 
Palmer.’'’ This i.s a low-priced helpful guide 
to modern history—though of a very limited 
period. Apart from other useful features of 
the book, cross-references have been included 
in it and this small handy reference book is not 
only useful to students or other educated per¬ 
sons, but also to teachers of history for brief 
ready reference purpose. As we know, such 
reference books are widely used. I have no 
doubt, as it appears from the entries, that the 

♦Art and culture or 'civilisation are closely 
interrelated and Indian art is a part and 
parcel, I think, of Indian culture. 
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author’s study is impartial^ though emphasis is 
laid on European history with particular atten¬ 
tion to England. The entries on Indian his¬ 
tory are, on the whole correct. However, 
when he writes about the Indian Councils Act 
1909, he says that the Act “gave India a consi¬ 
derable amount of representative government”. 
Obviously, this is an exaggeration of the Act’s 
merit. Of course, this is a minor flaw and 
docs not in any way undermine the merit of 
the book. However if, with reference to this 
line, the aullior’s attention is drawn to a pro¬ 
posal of appropriate change of this remark in 
its future edition. 

Or, a case from ‘A History of the Modern 
World’ by Palmer and Colton may be 
leviewed.*" The book needs no introduction 
to the students of European history ; for in 
spite of the fact that there is a scope for fur¬ 
ther improvement, it has some distinct featuies 
which few authors of other modern European 
history can claim. With the exception of a 
lew works like Schevirs History of Europe 
etc.'' containing separate chapters on scientific 
and cultural progress in difl'erent centuries, in 
most of the text books on general European 
history emphasis is laid solely or mainly on 
political history. But Palmer’s book is not 
only designed to set forth the modern history 
of Europe and European civilisation and to tell 
the story of interconnected world, but also 
deals briefly with some important aspect or 
branches of history, the knowledge of which is 
so essential to assimilate the facts or issues of 
liistory. R. R. Palmer, the main author of the 
work, is a distinguished historian. I have no 
doubt that the plan of the book is novel, if not 
original, and that the treatment of the subject 
is both interesting and useful. Though this is 
a general history of Europe, the treatment is, 
on the whole, comprehensive. Pronounciation 
of historical names in the index, with excellent 
annotated bibliography, is another feature of 


the book. It is important to note that this is 
a popular text book for undergraduate level 
and is used by Asian, American and European 
College and University students. 

Now, as already defined, we arc concerned 
here with Indian affiirs only. On page 254, 
when the authors discuss the British interests 
in India, they wrote : “capturing the city, he 
(i.e., Siraj-ud-Dowla) shut up one hundred and 
fortysix Englishmen in a small room without 
windows (soon known as the “Black Hole of 
Calcutta”) and kept them there all night, 
during which most of them died of suffoca¬ 
tion.” Prof. Palmer is no exception. This 
old British version of the tragedy still domi¬ 
nates the minds of many w'cstern authors. 
Now, if the learned authors’ attention is drawn 
to the evidences and arguments now available 
to sh<jw the real picture of that incident, the 
authors’ impression may be changed at the 
time of revising the book for the subsequent 
edition.** 

** Compare the following assessment of a 
British historian : 

“.it is reasonable to assume that 

he (Siraj-ud-daula) did not know that the 
Black Hole was a room only about 
eighteen feet long and fourteen wide, 

with only two airholes. 

.Atrocities, both real and imagined, 

have been among the most prolific causes 
of colonial expansion. The bush prose of 
Macaulay—in which he frequently lost 
himself as in exotic jungle—established 
SiraJ-ud-daula as the memster responsible 

for the Black Hole.a description 

redolent of the art of the novelist rather 
than of the serious historian, It seems 
unlikely that Siraj-ud-daula.was res¬ 

ponsible for the aticK'ity”. 

—Michael Edwards ; The Battle of 
Plasscy and the Conquest of Bengal, 
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No need of multiplication of examples. 
Many wcllknown books containing such flaws 
are known to all of us. But, with the excep¬ 
tion of stray individual ettbrts, no systematic 
and permanent steps through any historical 
organisation have yet been taken to handle 
this neglected but important task. 

It should not be thought that authors in 
such cases may not be persuaded and, there¬ 
fore, such efforts are destined to end in failure. 
Certainly success cannot be expected in all 
cases. But in many cases authors or publishers 
respond favourably. The changes or correc¬ 
tions of entries in the Encyclopedia Britannica, 
the best-known standard reference-work, are 
not unknown to us. 1 myself attempted three 
cases and received favourable response in 
two. 

What prompted me to discuss the matter is 
its importance from the national point of view. 
Though we are trying to write our country’s 
history as correctly as possible, we have paid 
little attention to the problem cited above. Its 
importance lies in the fact that it involves dis¬ 
tortion or omission of our national or cultural 
picture before foreign students or general 
readers. It is our national duty, I think, to 
draw the attention of foreign authors, with, as 
far as possible, necessary facts, evidences or 
references to such cases for correction or modi- 
fleation or incorporation, as the case may be. 
There are some limitations and difllculties in 
individual efforts. A systematic, organisational 
set up is, therefore, necessary. The Indian 
History Congress may consider the matter and 
help to form a permanent body for the pur¬ 
pose. 


Pp 57, 60. 1st edition, 1963. (“This work, 
the author says, ‘is mainly based upon 
original papers in the Indian Oflice Library, 
London and other archives'). 
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REVIEWS AND NOTICES OF BOOKS 


Collected Works of Mahatma Gandhi : 
Volumes 48. 49 and 50. published by the Pub¬ 
lications Division Ministry of Information and 
Broadcasting Government of India, Old Sec- 
letariat Dclhi-6, paper binding pp. Royal 
Oto 542 i 580 1 500, plates, price Rs. 9.00 
per volume. The puplbhcrs say these volumes 
■ cover a crucial period of (.jandhiji’s life— 
Sept. 19^1 to Aug. 1932. Volume 48 deals 
.tfith Gandhiji’s visit to England to attend the 
Second Round Table conference and his meet¬ 
ing with Romain Rolland. Volume 49 and 
50 cover the period of his detention in 

Veravda Jail on his return from London.” 

At a time when fighters for securing human 
rights for all mankind were emotionally 
utached to the Russian people for their great 
light against Czarist oppression, Gandhiji 
discussed Russia with M. Romain Rolland 
during a visit to Villencuve. He said, “The 
Indians who are under the influence of Russian 
uicthods are betraying intolerance of an ex¬ 
treme type. The result is that those who are 
under it are under a system of terrorism. So 
I follow the Russian experiment with a funda¬ 
mental distrust. I have cross-questioned every 

10 


Englishman and American who ha.s been to 
Russia. They have seemed to me to be 

impartial observers.(Lord) Lothian’s 

Testimony is decidedly that he docs not 

know how far force is going to remould 
society. Bernard Shaw has written enthusias¬ 
tically. In his conversation with me, I missed 
that enthusiasm and I did not draw him out 
completely. Gandhiji had hoped that the 
world will learn non-violence from India. 
India achieved freedom without use of violence 
against the British ; but there were terrible 
deeds of communal violence in India during 
the last days of her subservience to Britain. 
The world never learnt non-violence from 

India ; ratlicr there arc fears that India will 
relearn violence from the world. 

Meditation A way of life by Vimala 
Thflkar, publisher The New Order Book Co. 
Ahmedabad-6 pocket book size paper board 
binding pp. 76 price Rs. 4.00, The book 
reproduces certain talks given by the authoress 
on meditation. The Sanskrit of meditation 
has been taken to be dhyana. Dhyana, accord¬ 
ing to the authoress “is a state of being, not 
an activity” and she analyses this state of being 
in detail in her book. 
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Prohibition in Tamil Nad 

Sri K. Santhanam writes in Swarajya : 

The executive of the TNCC (O) has deci¬ 
ded to launch a Slate-wide movement if the 
Tamil Nad Government failed to re-introduce 
Prohibition by August 30 this year. We con¬ 
gratulate the committee on this resolution. This 
step should have been taken as soon as the 
DMK (iovernment decided to scrap Prohibi¬ 
tion, but better late than never. I am also 
glad Sri M. G. Ramachandran^ as leader of the 
ADMK, has said that even when he was in the 
DMK, he did not approve of the scrapping of 
Prohibition and that in any case he wants it to 
be restored immediately. The socialist and 
communist parties, who have direct experience 
of the havoc done to the poorest working 
families in Tamil Nad by the re-emergence of 
toddy and arrack shops all over the State, 
should also welcome this move so that Prohi¬ 
bition will become the major issue between 
the DMK and all the Opposition parties. 

In this connection^ the statement of 
Mr. Karunanidhi, the Tamil Nad Chief Minis¬ 
ter, is, to say the least, curious and altogether 
unconvincing. He has stated that his Govern¬ 
ment was well aware of the moral principles 
involved in the Prohibition policy and that was 
why he had only suspended Prohibition and 
not scrapped it. Presumably, according to his 
view, moral principles are intended only to be 
professed but repudiated in practice. It was 
not as if his Government had to abide by these 
principles in action for the first time. For 22 
years since 1947, Tamil Nad was one of the few 
States which had enforced total Prohibition, 
with the result that its people, especially the 
poorer classes enj syed a better economic posi¬ 


tion than those in other States where the ruling 
party professed belief in Prohibition without 
putting it into practice. 

Not only the successive Congress Ministries 
but also the DMK Ministry under its leader 
Mr. Annadurai stuck to Prohibition in spite of 
the black forces which wanted him to scrap it. 
It will always be a black stigma against 
Mr. Karunanidhi that his first act on becoming 
Chief Minister was to suspend Prohibition. 

Mr. Karunanidhi says that he is willing to 

restore Prohibition if it is made an all-Indii 

/»■ 

policy and if the Centre compensates Tamil 
Nad for the loss of revenue, which he has pul 
at Rs. 36 crorcs per year. I wonder if he does 
not realize the absurdity of these arguments. 
He has claimed to be a stout advocate of Stale 
autonomy. He wants the Constitution to be 
amended to give the State more powers. But 
in one of the important issues in which full 
autonomy has been given to the Stales, he 
wants an all-India policy. The previous 
Governments of Tamil Nad were enforcing 
Prohibition without worrying about what was 
being done in other States. Even today, 
Gujarat is enforcing total Prohibition, in spite 
of the fact that the surrounding State have not 
enforced it. If drink is an evil, why should 
not the people of Tamil Nad be saved from it 
irrespective of the fact that people of other 
States are allowed to become its unfortunate 
victims ? 

Regarding the claim for compensation, till 
1969, the budgets of Tamil Nad were balanced 
without any drink revenue. Successive Finance 
Commissions had taken account of the fact 
that the State was not getting any revenue 
from drink and their recommendations regard- 
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ing subventions and grants were intended to 
balance Tamil Nad budget without the drink 
revenue. Having gone out of the way to scrap 
Prdhlbition and make the finances of the State 
depend upon the tainted money gathered from 
millions of poor people through the tempta¬ 
tion of drink, the claim for compensation is 
altogether meaningless. After all, if Mr. Karu- 
nanidhi does not mind his own people drinking 
and paying for it, why should the Central 
Government be particularly worried about it ? 
As a matter of fact, by making the drink reve¬ 
nue an integral part of the budget, the Chief 
Minister has queered the pitch for the State, as 
the Sixth Finance Comrai''Sion would have 
taken this revenue for granted in its calcula¬ 
tions of the need for assistance for Tamil 
Nad. 

In any case, to make Prohibition a financial 
bargain is altogether repugnant to any sense 
of moral values. If the Chief Minister had 
argued that drink was not a great evil, that he 
wanted to give the people of Tamil Nad the 
right to drink in the same way as the people of 
other countries and some other States in India, 
that he was not prepared to enforce Prohibi¬ 
tion at any cost. Ins arguments would have 
earned respect even from those who totally 
differed from him. But, his present posture of 
conditional and bargaining morality cannot 
possibly convince many members even of his 
own party. It is to be earnestly hoped that 
from now on Prohibition will become the 
major issue before the people of the State, that 
every woman voter in Tamil Nad will be put 
the question whether she wants her husband, 
brother or son to drink. It should be pointed 
out even to those who drink that the continued 
existence of toddy and arrack shops will be a 
standing menace to their progeny. 

There are reports daily of numerous cases 
of people consuming illicit drink and being 
admitted to the hospital in spite of the 


existence of the legitimate shops. Many deaths 
have also been reported. This should refute 
the argument that Prohibition could not be 
effectively enforced. The existence of illicit 
drink shops which have to pay high taxes in 
various forms makes it much easier for illicit 
sale to flourish side be side. To sell half legiti¬ 
mately and the other half illegitimately be¬ 
comes a very attractive business proposition. 
It is as difficult to prevent and punish illicit 
drinking after Prohibition as before it. 

The contention of the Chief Minister that 
Prohibition has only been suspended in the 
State is therefore, too ridiculous to require 
repudiation. Like suspension of chastity by a 
woman, suspension of Prohibition is not 
different from its abandonment. Will there be 
more toddy and arrack shops, if, instead of sus¬ 
pending Prohibition, it bad been repealed ? 
If it had been repealed, would it take more 
time or trouble to have the law restored ? The 
simple truth is that there is no Prohibion today 
and it is in the interests of the people that Pro¬ 
hibition should be restored as soon as possible. 
This is the main issue and the Tamil Nad 
Government has to make up its mind whether 
it should letrace without any hesitation or de¬ 
lay the wrong steps it took, or it should justify 
and obtain a clear verdict from the people for 
the continuance of the drink shops. 

How Facts are Twisted 

The American Review writes : 

It seems to be indispensable to the peace 
of soul of most people to believe that the most 
powerful country in the world is almost the 
most reactionary. We must believe that, if 
we arc to believe that the reactionary trends 
in our own countries are an offshoot of 
American imperialism. Sometimes this 
conviction leads us to the most incredible 
stupidities. On July 4, 1970, for example, a 
French radio station broadcast an item which 
said, substantially, that, in the United States, 
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a newspaperman, as an experiment, had 
stopped a number of people on the street and 
read parts of the Declaration of Independence 
to them. Then he liad asked them for their 
opinion of what they had just heard. The 
people all replied that the document was 
undoubtedly a communist manifesto, or an 
anarchist manifesto, or a radical manifesto, 
or a document of dissent, or at least something 
written by the Black Panthers—and that 
whoever wrote it should be sent to jail. Now, 
if we read the Declaration of Independence 
of July 4, 1776, we see that it begins by 
referring to America as a group of English 
colonies ; then, it goes on to list the 
grievances of the colonies against George III, 
from the unjustifiable presence of British 
troops in the colonies to the imposition of 
exorbitant taxes. It ends by proclaiming the 
constitutive independence of “the United 
States of America." In other words, the 
Declaration of Independence is so easy to 
situate in history that it is hard to believe 
people could confuse it with a communist 
manifesto, or anything else. Certainly, the 
results of this poll, if the poll really took place, 
do not carry much sociological weight. But 
that is not the point. The point is that the 
story was picked up by the French newspapers, 
and made the rounds. By the end of July, it 
had been so widely repeated, and with so 
many variations, that I was not really surprised 
when a friend of mine, who is a cool-headed 
and generally well-informed man, began 
arguing that the vast majority of the American 
people had rejected the Declaration of 

Independence. Which meant, logically, that 
the American people were ready to swear 
allegiance to the British crown. Such 
nonsense is not without a pur{>ose. It serves 
as a comfort and a consolation in a country 
where violations of constitutional rights are 
cvery-day occurrences—even though France 


is better off in that respect than many other 
countries. 

Even when news is of a more serious 
nature, there is always a tendency to be 
partisan in reporting it. Commentaries, 
especially, usually emphasize the “fascist” 
aspects of a situation, and minimize the 
democratic aspects. In July 1970, for instance, 
Nixon signed an anticrime bill which, in 
certain circumstances, authorizes preventive 
detention and police search. Immediately, 
the press of Europe and Latin America began 
talking about “American fascism” and the 
drift toward a police-state regime. However, 
there are several things about the anticrime 
bill that were not mentioned in the foreign 
press, To begin with, until the passage of 
the anticrime bill, preventive detention was 
unknown in the United States; and this point 
certainly should be of some interest to the 
citizens of countries where preventive 
detention, despite laws to the contrary, is so 
commonly used that it has almost attained the 
stature of an established institution. Secondly, 
the preventive detention authorized by the 
anticrime bill is not preventive detention as we 
know it in France. It provides only for the 
detention of a prisoner on parole, who had 
already been convicted of murder or assault, 
and who now commits another crime. He 
may be detained only until his trial, and only 
if he is considered dangerous and likely to 
commit another crime unless he is locked up, 
One must admit that for a country in which 
crimes of violence are increasing at a high rate 
every year, this seems a fairly moderate form 
of detention, and one which affects only a 
limited number of cases. The situation is very 
different in France, for example, where about 
seventy thousand investigations are openeil 
every year, which result in the preventive 
detention of some sixty thousand people. 
Moreover, this is in complete contravention 
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of the very laws which French magistrates arc 
supposed to apply. Frcneh law states that 
preventive detention may be used only when 
“there is good reason to believe that the 
accused may attempt to flee, to influence 
witnesses, to destroy evidence, to commit new 
infractions, or to disturb the public order.” 
In other words, this law, which is not applied 
(and which, if it were, would result in the 
release of nine out of ten prisoners), but which 
exists on the books in France, Is the same as 
the law that has been passed in the United 
States—and that has been branded as a fascist 
measure. Moreover, the anticrime law, which 
affects only two-time losers, or worse, is 
regarded in Amcjica as being extremely 
severe. This, of course, is all in the judicial 
domain ; we have not even mentioned the 
police practice of detaining people for several 
days without any authorization whatsoever, 
which, common as it is else-wherc, is virtually 
unknown in America. So far as the police 
search “without knocking” that the new law 
allow.s, it has to do with special circumstances, 
and is designed to facilitate the battle against 
illegal use of drugs. 

The Nixon anticrime law has naturally 
been attacked by the American opposition, 
since the threshold of alarm regarding the 
erosion of citizens’ rights is much lower in 
America than else where. For the moment, 
however, it is in force only in the District of 
Columbia, and before it can be applied on a 
nation-wide basis it must be approved by the 
state legislatures. Whatever the eventual 
outcome, the fact rcma’ns that this law, 
however unprecedented in America, is much 
more lenient than comparable legislation in 
almost all the other countries of the world, and 
much less liable to be used as a tool of 
repression than, say, the lol antl-casseur* that 
was enacted in France in 1970. 

The most important political trials in recent 


American history are those of tlic Chicago 
Seven and of the Black Panthers; and even 
these, judicially, and juridically, have been 
handled as ordinary trials. It was enough for 
President B'^ewster of Yale University to say, 
‘T doubt that the Black Panthers can get a fair 
trial in this country,” for the Panthers’ chances 
of getting a fair trial to become noticeably 
better. Police persecution of the Panthers, and 
the summary execution of several Panthers in 
1969, has been brouglit to public attention by 
legal means. I know of very few countries 
where poHcc machinations of this kind would 
be exposed so quickly. And it is even more 
remarka'^'lc when we lecall that the Black 
Panthers are .an extremist organization who 
make no secret of their intention of resorting 
to political assassination. From a revolutionary 
standpoint, one may or may not approve of 
this policy. From the legal standpoint, how¬ 
ever, regardless of what society one is talking 
about, it is ridiculous to describe the prosecu¬ 
tion of the Panthets as ‘ fascistic”. What 
society would not prosecute people who plant 
bombs in public buildings ? 

American revolutionari''s, in effect, arc in 
an ideal situation. They are the beneficiaries 
of the system whose failings they denounce. It 
is a situation that produces the maximum 
revolutionary return, especially at the propa¬ 
ganda level. And the results of this situation 

* According to the provisions of this law, 
any person who is present during a 
demonstration that causes material 
damage is subject to indictment, even if 
it is impossible to establish his personal 
responsibility for the damage. The lof 
anticasseur therefore establishes the prin¬ 
ciple of collective re onsibilily—a prin¬ 
ciple which the whole evolution of 
modern jurisprudence has tended else¬ 
where to eliminate. 
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can easily be seen. The Panthers, for example, 
enjoy a great deal of sympathy from within 
the Establishment. Leonard Bernstein, one of 
the most celebrated conductors in the world, 
in January 1970, gave a reception in his New 
York apailrncnt for their benefit and in their 
honour ; and his guests were people famous 
in literature, the arts, and politics. An F.B.I. 
report of July 1970 points out that the 
Panthers receive large donations from the 
bearers of some of Americ’s most illustrious 
names. 

Social Work Organisation 

S. P. Jain writes in Teacher To-day : 

The concept of Social Work or social ser¬ 
vice is not new to this country. History affords 
splendid examples of selfless workers, dedi¬ 
cated to the service of suffering humanity. 
Great leaders like Raja Ram Mohan Roy, C. 
F. Andrews, Rabindra Nath Tagore, Mohatma 
Gandhi, Rajendra Prasad and Jawahar Lai 
Nehru had very significantly emphasised the 
role of social service to (he community. 
Mahatma Gandhi went a step further. He 
bridged the gulf that existed between social 
reformers, social workers, and political 
workers. 

It might be recalled that in Ancient India, 
however, social work did not receive active 
assistance of the Slate. It was considered an 
obligation of individuals, families, caste and 
community institutions and religious organisa¬ 
tions. Moreover, more than a social commit¬ 
ment, it was based on emotional and sentimen¬ 
tal reasons. 

WAN 


The modern approach to social welfare 
work, on the other hand is rational. Rationa¬ 
lism, democracy, and liberalism made impact 
on Indian thought in the 19th century. The 
Indian Renaissance and Reformation vindica¬ 
ted the efficacy of organised and institutional 
processes for purposive diffusion of benefits of 
social service. 

After independence, the pace of social legis¬ 
lation was increased though, as would be seen 
today, the operational effcctivenes' of such 
measures, at best, remains only lukewarm. 
People in our country by and large, suffer 
from inertia, lack of rational attitudes, and 
continue to be dominated by tradition and 
superstitious beliefs. It is here that National 
Service Scheme is likelv to be an effective edu¬ 
cational process enlightening our people and 
enabling them to cultivate self-reliant and self- 
generating props of social revolution. The 
youth, particularly students, deserve the initial 
care in this context. 

When we talk of social welfare, it is only 
relevant to concentrate our attention on the 
comperatively neglected and, consequently, 
weaker sections that have been suffering hither¬ 
to from disabilities, denials and distortions. In 
short, welfare programmes have been generally 
directed to fight the evils of material want, 
disease, ignorance and apathy. The youth 
can no longer be kept isolated from the social 
context and one has reason to trust their en¬ 
thusiasm, determination and courage. 

The concept of youth service, as part of 
social welfare is of recent origin both in India 
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and elsewhere. India it has assumed impor¬ 
tance only after independence. The reason 
for the slow growth of youth services is that it 
was taken for granted that the youth would 
take care of themselves and during the transi¬ 
tion, from childhood to adulthood, no attempt 
was made to guide them in resolution of their 
peculiar problems of adolescence. Of late, 
there has been a keen awareness, both at the 
Governmental and social levels, of the growing 
social responsibility for welfare and progress, 
which includes the youth at the primary 
level. 

It would be difficult to define the term 
youth in terms of age. Since the process of 
physiological maturity takes place at different 
ages with different people, and since these 
variations slightly difler from one geographical 
area to another, it is obvious that no univer¬ 
sally valid definitions can be formulated. For 
the sake of convenience, we can say that youth 
for us would signify all men and women in the 
age-group 16 to 24. 

It has often been remarked that the human 
potential of a country is its greatest asset and 
that “brain power’’ can generate more wealth 
than any other power known to man. The 
young men and women arc endowed with 
priceless qualities upon which depends the 
rejuvenation of society. 

It is also true that the dynamism of youth 
does not always or necessarily get canalized 
into constructive and creative channels. Youth¬ 
ful idealisrn might get riveted to wrong goals ; 
the desire for change might lead to mistaken 
idealism ; protest might turn into vandalism ; 
revolt against tradition might mean a flagrant 
disregard for fundamental social values, the 
boundless energy of the young might be 
frittered away in ephemeral or irrational or 
even anti-social pursuits, 

The young, therefore, must be properly 
cultivated and trained. He must be provided 
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with the opportunity for self-expression, com¬ 
radeship, community life and national service. 
It is through free activity, freely undertaken 
that the best in the young can come out. The 
young, therefore, need be guided, not pushed, 
need to be gently led, not prodded. 

In fact, the famous Chinese proverb is well 
worth remembering. “If you are planning for 
one year—plant corn, if you are planning for 
10 years--plant trees and if you are planning 
for lOO years, plant men.’’ 

Water Conservancy in the USSR 

The resolution “On Intensifying Nature 
Protection and Improving the Use of Natural 
Resources” recently adopted by the GPSU 
Central Committee and the USSR Council of 
Ministers has greatly fostered the work of state 
agencies concerned with the protection of the 
natural resources of our country. Some prob¬ 
lems of their work arc highlighted below by 
1. Borodavchenko USSR Deputy Minister of 
Land Reclamation and Water Conservancy, in 
an interview with Pravda correspondent V, 
Denisov. 

* * * 

Rough estimates say that the total length 
of the rivers of the USSR is about 3 million 
kilometres, if only rivers more than ten 
kilometres long are taken into account. 
Theoretically speaking, the average annual 
runoff of these rivers could produce 750,000 
times more power than is generated the Bratsk 
hydro-clcctrie station, one of the biggest hydro- 
power plants in the USSR. Moreover, the 
rivers, ponds and lakes arc used for fish breed¬ 
ing. 

Man energetically exploited the natural 
wealth which seemed inexhaustible. But then 
alarm signals were not long in coming. Bodies 
of water grew shallow, the numbers of fish 
decreased. Urbanisation grossly disrupted the 
centuries-old equilbrium in nature. The prob¬ 
lem grew to world-wide dimensions. The 
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desperate appeals were drowned without res¬ 
ponse in the billions of pages of the bourgeois 
press. It was only the socialist states with 
their centralised and planned national econo¬ 
mics that took systematic steps to ensure a 
solicitous attitude to the natural wealth. 

Remedial Qualities of Yoghurt 

The Bulgarian paediatrist Assen Fikov, who 
has for many years been doing research among 
children in the nursery age-group, particularly 
in regard to their food, whether yoghurt or 
fresh milk is best, has come to the conclusion 
that next to mother's milk yoghurt is tlie best 
baby food. His conclusions were later con¬ 
firmed by research in the Paediatrics Institute. 
Babies who are not breast-fed are now usually 
fed on yoghurt in Bulgaria. Bulgarian phar¬ 
maceutical industry produces high quality 
baby foods whose principal ingredient is dried 
yoghurt. 

The well-known Bulgarian gastro-enter- 
logist, Professor Tasho Tashev recommends 
yoghurt for neutralizing the harmful effects of 
anti-biotics on the intestinal microflora. In 
hospitals and othet medical establishments all 
over the country, yoghurt plays a big role in 
the diet of patients suffering from cardo- 


vascular diseases, hypertonia, kidney trbublh 
and, above all, obesity. 

Trapping Solar Energy 

Israel, a country poor in fuel, has devoted 
a great deal of attention to capturing solar 
energy and putting it to work. In very sunny 
climates, the amount of sunlight impinging on 
1 sq. m of ground per year is equal to the 
heat contained in '/i sun’s 

power is absorbed by a selective black surface. 
This has led to tne pioduction of revolutionary 
solar water heaters which require no electri¬ 
city, no maintenance, no moving parts and no 
special skill for assembling on rooftops. Israeli 
scientists have invented a unit powered by 
solar collectors which hariicss the rays of the 
sun in areas rich in sunshine, I kilowatt unit 
providing (he benefits of generated power for a 
village of 26 families and irrigating 8 acres oi 
farmland. By adding solar collectors, the 
quantity of power can be increased. Solar 
pools, in which layers of sail water trap the 
sun’s heat but do not mix can also generate 
electricity. At the bottom of the pool, the 
brine is heated almost to the boiling point oi 
water by the sun, I'he brine is drawn off, 
flashed in a vacuum chamber and the vapour 
used to drive a turbine. However, the con¬ 
densed vapour is fresh water. 
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Rising Prices 

A simple explanatiQn of a very complex 
problem is generally speaking highly mislead¬ 
ing. The very complex problem that India is 
lacing is that of rising prices. The simple 
explanations that various people are oficring 
from their own points of view arc probably 
true in a very partial fashion but none cer¬ 
tainly of such explanations clearly and 
definitely answers the question of price spira¬ 
ling entirely or even largely enough to cover 
the problem in its fundamental aspects. When 
people study price changes they begin their 
enquiry by reference to the law of demand and 
supply. This basic economic law tells us that 
all saleable goads have their supply price as 
well as ttieir demand price. That is. the 
suppliers of the goods agree to sell a certain 
quanuty of the goods at a certain price. If a 
lower price is offered the quantity of the goods 


available for sale begins to fall short of the 
quantity ufTered initially for sale. If a higher 
price is ofF^red the quantity supplied might go 
up too. On the demand side of the picture 
tlic higher the price demanded by the suppliers 
the lesser would be the demand for the goods. 
The market price therefore is in normal circum¬ 
stances that price at which the suppliers a»d 
the buyers both agree to give and take a given 
quantity of a particular commodity. But, then 
now a days normal circumstances seldom pre¬ 
vail in the market. Other disturbing factors 
interfering with the free play of the laws of 
demand and supply constantly crop up and 
upset the buying and selling of goods. Among 
these factors the most potent are the presence 
of state control over transportation produc¬ 
tion and sale. The goods might have been 
there for sale in the iharkets in particular 
quantities and at particular prices ; but the 
mi/emeat of the naadi to cue maraeti might 
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be affected by the shortage in means of trans* 
portation caused by state regulation. Also the 
state might introduce price control which 
would induce the suppliers to reduce supplies. 
Then there are the factors of cornering of 
supplies by tradesmen with the intention of 
raising prices. This is being done constantly 
all over India by combines of tradesmen who 
withdraw goods from the mariret in order to 
create an artificial scarcity. The goods are 
removed to secret hiding 'places and are only 
brought out for sale after prices are established 
at higher levels. In market parlance this is 
called “goods going underground”. Goods 
also go underground in other cases where the 
state takes over the business of buying and 
selling goods in bulk for the proper and 
equitable distribution of essential ednsumer 
goods among the buying public. In these cases 
sometime the question of buying price as fixed 
by the state present obstruction in so far as the 
sellers can obtain higher prices in the market 
than they arc offered by the state. 

The question of general price rise has other 
aspects too which require to be taken into 
consideration. One very important aspect is 
currency inflation. This has happened in 
India in a marked manner and the rise in 
prices is the result of inflation to a great 
extent. If one goes into the matter of inflation 
to discover whether the effects of inflation 
could be remedied one has to come to a broad 
general conclusion that the effect of inflation 
can be greatly countered by a general increase 
in the gross national product of the country. 
If this can be made proportionate to the infla¬ 
tion of the currency the price rise can be 
curbed. This has also a connection with the 
rise in population and the increase in the over 
all number of consumers. Population control 
has been an active national problem too which 
has not been solved effectively. The question 
of improving the standard of living of the 


people by removal of poverty as well as by 
increase in the earnings of the economic 
groups above the poverty line have to be taken 
into account too. This has been going on to 
some extent and has a bearing on the develop¬ 
ment of economic conditions. 

Another matter that has to be considered 
in this connection is that of import of saleable 
commodities from foreign countries ; which, in 
its turn, depends on the export of our goods 
to other lands. This foreign commerce depends 
on factors which are complex and various and 
is, in itself, a subject which has wide and far 
flung rarnifR-atioDs. If one has to develop our 
commerce in a manner that will help us to 
control inflation, enlarge the gross national 
product, stimulate the productive capacity of 
the workers of India and, generally speaking, 
resolve problems in a way that will put our 
economy on a firm foundation ; the work 
involved will neither be simple nor easy of 
achievement. The general rise in prices is 
therefore the result of a social and economic 
malaise which requires curative treatment of a 
kind that will have to take into account many 
widely divergent factors. 

Socialism vs. Capitalism 

The reactions of individuals to economic 
conditions affecting them personally are 
always determined by reference to their 
personal gains or losses. If anything happens 
by which a person makes a gain he considers 
such developments of advantage and docs not 
usually disturb himself over their wider econo¬ 
mic or social significance. If for instance a 
person gets an increment in his salary he does 
not worry over the justness of such an incre¬ 
ment nor try to tell people that someone else 
should have got the increment rather than 
himself. Many people in this world earn high 
incomes by reason of the existence of a socio¬ 
economic system which known as the capitalistic 
system. If a different system, more just and 
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humanitarian were introduced many people 
would perhaps have to fee satisfied with lower 
incomes. But, if these people were consulted 
about what they should earn under a new sys> 
tem, thep would mostly say that they should 
get a little more rather than less than what 
they were getting. The reason for this is that 
all people, more or less universally, feel that 
their earnings arc not as much as they should 
be and that they should receive something 
more than what they were getting. This is the 
reason why 'the introduction of a socialistic 
system of ec onomy docs not inspire the earning 
members of society to readily agree to accept 
lower wages compared to what they were 
getting under a capitalistic system. 

The recent nationalisation of coal mines 
lias created a situation in which the mines 
itlliccrs have had to face a general reduction in 
Mie scale of the salaries they had been 
receiving. The coal mines officers association 
lias shown no lack of sympathy for the idea of 
nationalisaliun and the introduction of a socia¬ 
listic system. But they felt that the terms and 
conditions of their service should be bettered, 
even compared to what the capitalistic system 
was granting to them. They have put in a 
charter of demands which does not display any 
great attachment to socialistic principles. 
Kathcr there is a strong flovour of “get the 
maximum out of the employer’’ in their 
charter of demands. In (heir mind the mines 
officers have made an easy synthesis of egali¬ 
tarianism and the securing of maximum 
personal benefits. If socialism did not lead to 
greater gains td the people ; what good was 
socialism any way ? AH persons should get 
more than what they were getting under the 
old system. A change for the better for every¬ 
body. Socialism should guarantee that. 

Baja Raminohim Roy’s House 

We heve drawn the attention of the public 


many times to the fact th£it the House in which 
Raja Rammohun Roy lived has not yet been, 
acquired by Government nor has anything 
been done to preserve it as a national monu¬ 
ment by converting in to an institute of nation 
building significance. The following report 
reproduced from The Indian Messenger is 
encouraging and we hope that the people who 
organised the meeting would succeed in 
inducing the Government to do its duty to the 
great Raja. 

A public meeting was held on the 22nd 
May 1973 at the footpath near 85 Rammohun 
Sarani (former Amherst St.) at 6 p. m, 
Shri Prafulla Chandra Sen, former Chief 
Minister, ^Vcsl Bengal, presided. The meeting 
was held under the joint auspices ofRjja 
Rammohun Roy Smriii Samrakshan Samiti 
and North Calcutta Raja Rammohun Roy 
Bicentenary Birthday Committee. The anni¬ 
versary commenced with the song of the Raja 
—‘Bhabo Sai Eke’ sung by Sri Snehamukul 
Das. 

Shri Frotap Chandra Chandra said that 
this House is to be acquired or if necessary 
acquisitioned as a national duty. The present 
purchasers had it at Rs. 5 lakhs. It is said 
that they want to sell it now at Rs, 25 lakhs. 
The question is not of Rs. 5 lakhs or Rs. 25 
lakhs, but is of acquirement. 

Shri Vivekananda Mukherjee: It is 
complained that nothing was done during the 
British Rule. But what has the present Govt, 
done ? 

Sri Birendra Kumar Roy, Ex-Secretary, 
Sadharan Brahmo Saraaj : The advent of 
Maharthi Devendranath, Rrahms^nanda 
Kesha b Chandra, Vivekananda, Rabindranath, 
Netaji, was made possible only because 
Rammohun was born in the land. So to keep 
this house bearing our national heritage should 
be the duty of the Govt, who should imme* 
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diately acquire the house. In this connection 
the lands at Raghunathpur should not be for¬ 
gotten. 

The Chairman Shri Prafulla Channra Sen ; 
The present Govt, is doing nothing over the 
matter. We are ,to go in deputation to the 
Chief Minister and draw his attention. If the 
Government fail to do their duty by the 
country and that great person, Satyagraha 
will be started. I am ready to lead it, if 
necessary. 

Nuclear Tests by France 

France carried out her 35th atmospheric 
nuclear test very recently. There was a lot of 
furore over this and protests were lodged 
against France in thd World Court which had 
no* effect. The French pointed out that the 
USA had carried out such test explosious 188 
times and Russia on 142 occasions. Britain 
also made 21 such tests. Where v ere all the 
protesters when these tests were made ? The 
French therefore handled this matter of anti- 
French propaganda in a bold and unrepentant 
manner. They put up no lame excuses ; but 
said to the world that they had every right to 
make the tests as they considered these essen¬ 
tial for France’s national defence. 

France has a fleet of four nuclear sub¬ 
marines. According to David Leitch, who has 
described these fighting ships , in the New 
Statesman, ‘each sub carries upto 20 under¬ 
water ICBMs packing a punch,.22 times 

that of the Hiroshima bomb’. The naval 
fighters who man these submarines arc treated 
as great heroes by the French people. 
President Pompidou held a reception for three 
of the submarine Commanders at the Elysch 
Palace and said to them “because of your 
devotion, Frances’ voice is heeded all over the 
world”. For it was understood that if called 
upon, these underwater ICBMs would blast 
great areas of what France considered to be 


the territory of her enemies. Eighty ICBMs 
capable of being launched from four under¬ 
water crafts taking position in unknown 
quarters of the oceans of the world, is certainly 
a formidable threat to all possible enemies of 
France, and that as a defensive measure is 
powerful enough for all needs that France may 
have to make her enemies cautious of rubbing 
the French up the wrong way. 

Employment, Prodnetion and 
Consumption 

Employment of workers in order to be 
permanent and paying requires their work to 
be productive of such goods or services as have, 
a ready demand from willing and eager 
consumers. If employment is planned for 
large numbers of persons who bad not been 
employed hitherto, then the planners have to 
think about the production of goods and 
services which would be coming newly in the 
market. These goods and services then will 
have to be of a kind that consumers will 
readily accept as satisfying some hitherto un¬ 
fulfilled demand. The planners therefore will 
have to make a survey of probable additions to 
people’s standard of living by inducing them to 
include new goods and services in their 
schedules of consumer goods. As things art 
India’s millions have very limited numbers 
of things in their schedules of consumption 
articles. In order to find employment for 
many millions of workers our planners will 
have to awaken new types of demand in them; 
that is they will have to be taught to use new 
things. There are millions of persons in India 
who have no proper houses, nor furniture, 
clothing, bedding or any balanced diet. We 
have already been told by our planners that 
we used 80 million new houses. That will 
bring in the requirement of a few hundred 
' million pieces of furniture and even larger 
numbers of blankets, sheets, pillows and so 
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forth. Shoes; clothing, kitchen utensils etc. 
will automatically follow. Additions will be 
made to food menus and other things will be 
purchased which people all over the world 
make use of regularly. Soap, toilet goods, 
combs etc. can be mentioned. 

Assuming that an average worker earns in 
wages about one-third of the value of the 
goods or services produced by him ; and 
assuming further that the average worker 
should earn about fifteen hundred rupees in 
wages during a working year ; the value 
produced by him should be about four to five 
thousand rupees worth. So that, if crorcs of 
persons are going to be employed, the increase 
in production should also be in units of 5000 
crores of rupees worth per crore of newly 
employed workers. That is if all unemployed 
and underemployed persons in India could be 
put to productive work cn a full-time basis the 
sum total of the gross national product should 
go up by a further fifty thousand crores. 

It is therefore necessary that studies were 
made on a region wise basis to discover what 
goods and services could be produced over and 
above what are now produced in order that 
luch could be included by the people in their 
schedules of corrsumption. The newly produced 
goods and services should be of the sort that 
can be described as necessaries of life. As the 
Indian people have a very restricted '‘bare 
minimum” list of goods and services which 
they require for keeping body and soul 
together, it should not be diflicult to add to 
that list. The nation’s economy should grow 
by fuller utilisation of the basic resources that 
are available in the country. Work power is 
perhaps the most important of such resources. 
The first move therefore should be for making 
fuller use of that work power. 

How to Help the Poorest 

The poorest people of India live in remote 
villages with very bad communications. The 


road connecting these , villages to one another 
and to motorablc roads or , railway lines arc 
mere foot tracks or bundhs and, as a result of 
this utter lack of communications, the villages 
arc cut off from the rest of India so to speak. 
Unless roads arc built in order to link up 
these remote habitations with developed areas, 
economic progress cannot be organised or 
arranged.. So, road making should be taken 
up as a first job by the people of these villages 
and after that will come, house building and 
the rest of it. 

Another matter that should be handled is 
development of fisheries. Also poultry farms 
and animal husbandry. These activities should 
engage many prrsons and w'ould help to 
increase the gross national product and to 
improve the standard of living of the people, 
The link'ng up of the far away villages with 
the developed areas should stimulate 
production all over India and create new 
economic and social contacts which will lead 
to greater progress than has been possible up- 
to now. This linking up will liave the same 
cficct on our national development as 
territorial expansion. The economy of India 
has been resting on rctcurces about one-third 
of which had been inenertive from any 
practical point of view. With this planned 
joining up of all teriitoiics through road 
building and dev clogrr.tnt cf ccrrmunications 
India would become a bigger c(>untry so to 
speak and her eccnon.y will add greatly to its 
dimensions. 

The Present Crisis 

People everywhere in India are talking at 
length about the great crisis that they are 
facing. One would expect from all this talk 
that some extraordinary circumstances have 
now come about the like of which we usually 
do not experience. People arc talking about 
corruption, violence, intolerable shortages ir 
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the supply ot food and other essential commo¬ 
dities, sky rcckef^inj;^ of prices, great uncmploy- 
nrent, failure in achieving declared objectives 
on the part of political heads of states and so 
on and so forth. If we go back a hundred 
years and then study the social-political- 
cconomic conditions prevailing in India year 
by year un»i1 we come to the last twenty five 
years of the century 1874-1973 do we really 
find that the conditions which prevailed 
throughout these years were in anyway far 
superior to what we arc now living in ? The 
famines which caused the death of millions, 
the epidemics which killed off untold numbers 
of undernourished people, the riots in which 
thousands were murdered are all within our 
living memory. Conditions were no belter 
during the last quarter of the nineteenth 
century. Regarding corruption, exploitation 
of the masses and other political-economic 
evils one has to admit that things were no 
better then than what they are now. Capital 
expenses incurred by the British were usually 
shown as much more than what they should 
have been. The Indian Railways, for instance, 
were built at artificially boosted prices which 
exceeded the real costs by at least 30-50 per 
cent. Money was borrowed by the Indian 
Government in London at rates of interest 
■which were far in excess of what market con¬ 
ditions should have justified. Jobs went to 
British candidates or to the nominees of the 
British officials without reference to the facts 
of merit of the various candidates. Corrup¬ 
tion prevailed on large scale and influence or 
favouritism determined all granting of privilege 
or advantage. The British decided how parti¬ 
cular states, races of people, linguistic or 
religious communities should be treated. 
Large groups of persons were dubbed back¬ 
ward or criminal and made to suffer handicaps 
totttll' unjustified by the realities of the cases. 
Duni g the swadeshi movement wiiich began 


in 1905/6 and throughout the indepehi^ence 
struggle thousands were incarcerated, many 
were deported and hanged, shooting down of 
unarmed people occured time and again and 
the general condition of the masses was 
pitiable in the extreme. Villagers were 
forcibly taken away by British employed 
labour procurers to work in British owned tea 
garden and as indentured labour in the West 
Indies and in Africa. This labour recruitment 
had a great similarity to the slave trade that 
used to be carried on by European-Amcrican 
people by buying African slaves from the Arab 
traders. 

What is now happening is surely in no way 
more critical for the people of India than 
things had been during the British imperial 
regime in India. Bm are conditions worse 
now compared to those tliat prevailed during 
recent years ? Arc people more corrupt, 
violent and anti*sociaI in 1973 than they had 
been in 1972 or 1970 ? Prices have gone up no 
doubt ; but apart from that things are more oi 
less as they had been before. The matter of 
supplies and prices are the real problems that 
have to be solved. 

Aparrta Devi : 

A Tribute 

With the passing away of Aparpa Devi on 
July 10 last, a golden link between the glorious 
days of the past and the hard realities of the 
present has been snapped. The emotion- 
surcharged but clear voice of this 
septuagenarian lady, recounting anecdotes 
concerning her father Deshbandhu 
Chittaranjan Das, reciting his poems and sing¬ 
ing his songs over All India Radio, must still 
be ringing in the ears of many. 

It can truly be said of Aparna Devi that she 
was a devoted daughter, a worthy wife and a 
good mother. She was born on 0th November, 
1B98, i.e. the day following her father’s twenty- 
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ninth birthday. She was the eldest issue of 
Deshbandhu Chittaranjan and Basanti Devi. 
Tier brother, Ghiraranjan, and sister Kalyani 
were junior to her in age by one year and 
three years respectively. She was lovingly 
called “Mona” by her parents. Barrister 
Mr. G. R. Das, as Deshabandhu was then 
known, had a very extensive practice at the 
bar and lived in legendary luxury. But the 
alTlucncc of her father did not spoil Aparna. 
She was sent to Loreto House, along with her 
vounger sister Kalyani. It is said that when 
the two sisters saw other girls wearing gold 
bangles they pressed their father for the same. 
But, true to his tradition, Deshbandhu told 
them that since he could not give gold bangles 
to all the girls of the country, his own 
daughter should not embarass him with such a 
demand, Aparna and Kalyani ftiliy under¬ 
stood and never again mentioned it. In fact, 
from this remark of their illustrious father they 
at once learnt the lessons of charity, com¬ 
passion and fellow feeling. 

Aparna Devi was married to Sri Sudhir 
Chandra Roy, a member of the Calcutta Bar 
in 1916. Pomp and pageant that attended 
this marriage were the talk of the town for 
days and months. Tftrcc sous, one of them 
being Sri Siddhartha Shankar Roy, the present 
Chief Minister of West Bengal, and three 
daughters were born to them. One of the 
daughters, predeceased her. It is but natural 
that the daughter of Deshbandhu Chittaranjan, 
wJio was then the foremost leader in Bengal in 
the struggle for the country’s independence, 
should be associated with the national move¬ 
ment. Aparna Devi became a member of the 
All India Congress Committee in 1919. The 
Non-Cooperation Movement started by 
Mahatma Gandhi had then enthused the 
Indian men and women, the young -and the 
old. Almost all the members of Ueshbandhu’s 
family, including his wife, Basanti Devi, and 
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his sister, Urmila Devi, took part in it, 
Deshbandhu himself was clamped behind 
prisou-bars (1922). His daughters, Aparna and 
Kalyani, went from door to door ' collecting 
gold ornaments. Since it was not permissible 
to carry the ornaments to jail, Aparna Devi 
decorated herself from head to foot with the 
jewelleries received and then went there to 
show her father. The mendicant king who 
had himself renounced all liis worldly 
possessions, was moved to tears when he learnt 
^that mothers, sisters and daughters of Bengal 
had so nobly responded to his call for sacrifice 
for the country’s cause. In later days her 
Beltala Road residence became the refuge of 
many terrorists and nationalists and was 
searched on quite a few occasions by the police 
of the BritishRaj, 

Aparna Devi was profoundly imbued with 
Vaishnava philosophy. She formed the 
“Brajamadhuri Sangha”, consisting exclusively 
of women to foster a movement of Vaishnava 
devotional lyrics—kirtan. She was a disciple 
of Navadwip Brajabashi of Brindaban and Vas 
herself gifted with a rich lilting voice. Her 
house was a meeting place of eminent 
contemporary Vaishnavas. She was also well- 
versed in Vaishnava literature and, in colla¬ 
boration with her husband,, wrote some 
treatises on Vaishnavism. Her “Kirtan 
Padavali” has been prescribed as a text-book 
in pot*graduatc classes in many universities. 
In the 1930s she accompanied her husband to 
some countries of South-East Asia to propagate 
the kirtan cull. Aparna Devi’s biography of 
her father; “Manush Chittaranjan” has been 
widely acclaimed. She was called upon to 
deliver the Leela Lectures of the Calcutta 
University in 1958. 

Aparna Devi’s husband, Dr. S. Roy, died 
on 17.12J943. Two of their sons were then at 
college and the other children at school. With 
calm determination, Aparna Devi looked after 
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them. Daughter of the then uncrowned king 
of Bengal, wife of a legal luminary, and 
mother of three highly-placed sons, there was 
still not the least trace of vanity in her 
character. She had a genuine Vaishnava—like 
humanity. Aparna Devi was particularly 
devoted of the following lines contained in 
the last poem of her father’s anthology of 
verse, “Mala” :— 

“^1 ^c-5 tit's “fps 
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f'Fill up my soul quiet. 

Oh Limitless and £ver-FuU ! 

Let its inner recesses 
With your silent refrain 
be suffused,— 

Gently, without a murmur.” 

[ Trnslated by J. L. Das ] 

Aparna Devi is no more amidst us. May 
she rest in her Saviour’s Joy for ever ! 

■—J. L. Das 



PRABHAVATI DEVI—EMBODIMENT OF QUIET SERVICE 

SURliSH RAM 


India has a larger number of public workers 
today than at any time in her long history. 
Among them may be included members trf 
both Houses of Parliament, incmbcrs of the 
Assemblies and Councils in dilTerent States 
leaders and mciubers of political parties, office¬ 
bearers and workers of constructive work 
organisations, those in Sarvodaya movement, 
oiganiscis and workers of religious and semi- 
rt'ligious public bodies, and scores of others. 
Vet the morale O’ our public life is not high, 
people’s reliance on their own initiative is 
quite pool and the general plight of the vast 
liUssfs is marked by uiter poverty and desticu- 
tion. The reason is not fai to seek. We, the 
'.vorkers, despite our huge numoer, are, let us 
coulcss, not uplo the mark. We claim to 
ii-uder seva (service; c4' the people, hut we 
li-iidly kiio^v the real detuiition of seva. As 
Vinobaji puts it ; 

Amount of Activity 
(irowth of ego 

Most of us arc under the impression that the 
wider our held of activity, tne greater the 
amount of our sevo. No, it is not. if our seva 
raises our ego or inflates the same, it is reduced 
to a mere fraction. While, on the other hand 
II the volume of our work is little and our ego 
is far iess still, our seva trachrs a hign level. 
And, it is easy to see that il the ego is, in 
fondhiji’s w'ords, reduced to zero, even a 
small amount of work would render our seva 
infinite. 

But ego or fame is the ‘infirmity of even 
the greatest minds’ and bringing down it to 
absolute zero is well-nigh impossible. Never¬ 
theless, there are people who honestly try to 
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reduce it and lead a quiet, unostentatious life. 
Among such men and women as have been, 
able to attain a high water-mark in this art of 
ego-reduction, Snit, Prabhavati Devi (devoted 
wife f)f Shr> Jayaprakush Narnyan) who passed 
away on 15 April 1973, occupies a unique 
place in modern India. 

The first-born of her parents, she came in 
contact with C.mdhiji and Kasturba at the age 
of eleven in 19»7diuing the historic Satyagraha 
of Champaran. 'I hrec years after she was 
married,remained with her parents for another 
year and a lialf until gauna (second ceremony), 
and later when she joined her husband, he was 
in the forefront, of Ircedom struggle and could 
spare little time for her. But his education 
being incomplete, he decided to go to the 
U.S.A. and study there by means of his own 
eainings. Subsequently he remained seven 
years abroad and Prabhavati spent this period 
with Bapu and B-i at their Sabarmali Ashram. 
There slic eagerly learnt spinning, weaving, 
sewing, gardening, grinding, cooking, scaven¬ 
ging and many other crafts and identified her¬ 
self with Ashram life. Above all, however, 
she acquired ibc basic lesson of the Ashram, 
viz., leading a fife of Braliniacharya or celi- 
bat y, and reiwlved to do so aU her life—a very 
bohi and courageous decLion which she was 
ruble to carry out with hi^r characteristic grace 
and case. And iicr greatest satisfaction was 
that when her husband returned from the 
U.S A. and learnt of her resolve, he promised 
to honour it and follow it with equal zeal and 
determination 1’hus Prabhavati and Jaya- 
prakash developed into an ideal couple. 

Politically, they were poles'apart, he being 
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a fire-brand Socialist and she an humble 
Candhian. Their blue-prints about the social 
order difTered totally. But this divergence of 
views never came in conflict with their mode 
of living. In fact, both were seekers of truth 
in their own ways and were honestly treading 
their path to the best of their ability and to 
the deepest of their sincerity. Yet they were 
influencing each other in an unknown and 
mysterious manner. And when, on 20 April, 
1954, Jayaprakash annoiincetl that he had 
resolved to dedicate his life lor a non-violent 
revolution, Piabhavatiji’s joy knew no bounds. 
She gave vent to it m the fewest words, ‘'How 
happy would Bapu have been had he been 
alive today.” Even happiness has its own load 
which often turns people’s heads, but Prabha- 
vati was cast in a difl'erent mould. Refusing 
to keep that load of joy on her head, she 
surrendered it to Bapu and became as light ..s 
ever ! While most of us merely profess 
Gandhism, she actually lived it. li had be¬ 
come a fact of her consciousness, of her 
subconscious and perhaps of her non-conscious 
too. 

Her submission to Gandhiji as also to her 
husband was beyond description. But it was 
not the abject surrender of one who had lost 
all sense of discrimination and power of judge¬ 
ment, but a voluntary dedication which 
helped in the evolution ol her personality and 
encouraged her initiative and creativity. The 
greatest proof of it is the Mahila Charkha 
Samiti, the oiganisation which she founded .for 
girls' education in Patna in 1940. She started 
with a spinning class of four Charkhas and now 
it has developed into a full-lledgcd institution 
.with more than five hundred girls on its roll. 
An allied institution is Kamla Nchrii Shishu 
Vihar which also provides lodging and boar¬ 
ding facilities to poor and helpless children. 
As was usual with her, she held no office in 
either of the in ititutions or anywhere else and 


looked after both their educational and finan¬ 
cial aspects in her inimitable way. Scores of 
such instances can be mentioned as show her 
independence of mind. 

Gandhiji had once taken a strong fancy for 
garlic. He was using it both raw and fried 
and in many forms. An Ashram inmate asked 
Didi (as she was affectionately known) to taste 
it. She refused point-blank. He dwelt on its 
various qualities which nad endeared it to 
Bapu and insisted on her taking it as a trial. 
Her reply was quiet and lirin, “Kindly excuse 
me. Let apart garlic, I don’t even Uke 
onions,” 

But her keeping away born garlic and 
onions did not stand iri licr way of serving the 
same to others. In fact, she once ran a incss 
for socialist workers and served three diflcrem 
kinds of food, (i) meat and other non-vege¬ 
tarian thing.s for some ; (ii) non-meat and 
spicy things, including egg, garlic and onion-, 
for another lot ; and (lii) absolutely vegetarian 
for the rest. None had any occasion for com¬ 
plaint and the three groups were perfectly 
satisfied with her arrangements. 

At a camp at Hajipur (m Bihar), Congress 
Socialists had gathered in the late thirties u> 
discuss their programme in the light ol tin. 
political situation of the country. A novel 
subject was thrown open for discussion : how 
far marriage was an hindrance in revolutionary 
work. Young girl volunteers were also there. 
One of them did not feel happy at the ensuing 
discussion. She came to Didi and said, “They 
are talking rot, why don’t you answer these 
fellows ?” 

“You know I don’t speak in meetings. But 
iny own life is an anwer to their question, 
isn’t it ?” 

“Yes it is. The whole discussion looks 
absurd !” 

After a pause she added, “May I stand up 
and speak ?” 

“Please do !” 
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So she stood up and remarked, “Your 
discussion seems to be simply foolish. The 
life of pur Didi is a fitting reply to you all. 
I would go further and say that young and 
revolutionary girls like me would never like 
to marry conservative and cowardly males 
like you.” 

All burst into laughter and Didi patted the 
•spirited girl on the back. She later rose to 
he a member of the cabinet in Bihar. 

The third is a recent one. In October 
[971, a man in disguise from the Chainbal 
V^alley aud carrying a prize of several thousand 
tupecs on his head came to Jayaprakashji at 
t'dtna. He revealed his identity, confessed 
liis crime and offered to surrender himself. 
I^*sid«s, lie promised that several hundreds 
\. ould also follow suit if he took up the task in 
his hands. Jayaprakashji expressed his regrets 
‘ No, I have no rime, may hands arc 
,!heady full,” 

“I would beg of you to spare some time 
'or ii,” 

“Sony, 1 can’t.” 

nidi was following the conversation. She 
uiictvened, “ Tiiis friend has been to VSnobaji 
.ind Baba has asked him to see you. This is 
'.vhy he is here.” 

‘ 'rhen what can 1 do ?” 

“You must give some time to his cause.” 

“I have said I have none at my disposal.” 

‘‘Where should he go now ?” 

“I can't say.” 


“This is the reason you should take up the 
matter yourself. As Baba has sent him to you, 
he has no other alternative.” 

Jayaprakash took no time to follow Didi’s 
point and said, “A1 right, I will.” 

In course of time followed the surrender of 
more than four hundred of the lot. They all 
felt so grateful to Didi and when they heard 
of her death, they observed a fast for 24 hours 
and carried on prayers and Ramdhun for the 
whole dav. 

Didi Prabhavatiji’s Brahmacharya was not 
an exercise in boredom and melancholy. It 
did not produce in her a disgust for life or a 
taste for isolation. It was a positive resolve 
for constructive service of the people and 
created a zest for a wholesome and happy life. 
Having Jio children of her own brought no 
gloom on her. She sublimated her passion 
and easily attained the stage in which all 
children became her own. She blasted all 
barriers which separate one man (or woman) 
from another. Though a housewife, she lived 
a spitiiual life free from all bigotry or preju¬ 
dices. And her valour and will-power evoked 
(he admiration of CJandhiji. As Sri Pyarelalji 
writes in his “Last Phase”, 

“Gandhiji had the highest admiration 
for the courage, patriotism and the 
spiiit of self-^acrifiee of Jayaprakash 
Narayan. But if he had to award a 
medal for true heroism, said Gandhiji, 
if Would go not to Jayaprakash but to 
Piabhavati, his brave, salyagrahi wife.” 




G. K. GOKHALE ; A TRUE SERVANT OF INDIA 

J. I,. DAS 


At a lime when one has to witness ihe 
jnedifying spectacle of scramble for power and 
pelf among leaders who arc the most voci¬ 
ferous in propagating before the public ideals 
of self-abnegation and sacrifice, even a short 
discussion on the life and activities of such a 
man as G’opal Krishna (Jokhale will do some 
good. Of him it could truly be said, as he said 
' T his own Master. Mahadeo Govind Ranade, 
■"It was as though the first person singular did 
not exist in his vocabulary.” G. K. Gokhalc 
was born on May 9, 1866 and he breathed his 
last on Tebruary 19, 1915. Within a brief 

span of foi (y-eight years he had been teacher 
and educationist, statesman and economist, 
and a social reformer, and in all his multi¬ 
farious activities he always placed service 
above self. The Servants of India Society 
which he established in 1905 epitomises his 
ideals and philosophy of dedicated service by 
the youth of the, country through a careful 
and dispassionate study of its problems. 

Indeed, Gokhale laid emphasis on the 
oowers of reason, aigument and persuasion as 
instruments of influencing men and govern¬ 
ments. “He did not brook the play of the 
■ irrational and the dangerous pc^tcntialities of 
the demagogue.'’ This Maharashirian 
Brahmin sought to consolidate the new 
renaissance of India by freeing the individual 
from the regidity of past dogma and making 
him a self-confident political entity, conscious 
of his civic rights and duties. Under the 
guidance of his Master, Justice M. G. Ranade, 
he delved deep into the realms of Economics 
and Political Philosophy and became an undis¬ 
puted authority on these problems in the 


country. He was reckoned the most brillianr 
member of ihe Imperial Legislative Council 
and his annual budget speech was heeded to 
with great respect by even the Treasury 
Bench. It is said that on one occasion Lord 
Kitchener, the great soldier, privately wanted 
to ascertain from him the points which he 
wished to discuss as regards military expendi 
lure. 

When Mahatma Gandhi u/as first drawn 
into the vortex of Indian politics, he looked 
upon Gokhale as his friend, philosopher and 
guide. Once daring his stay in Calcutta, 
Gokhale persuaded the reluctant and shy 
M. K. Gandhi to be his guest. ‘^Gandhi,” he 
then .<!aid, “You have to stay in the country* 
and this sort of reserve will not do. You must 
get into touch with as many people as possible. 

1 want you to do Congress work.” Gandbiji 
has himself remarked in his autobiography. 
The Story of My Experiments with Truth, 
thus : “Launching on the stormy sea of Indian 
political life, I was in need of a sure pilot. 1 
had one in Gokhale and had felt secure in his 
keeping.” Incidentally, ii ti ight be mentioneii 
that it was Gokhale who made Mrs. Sarojini 
Naidu meet and assist Mahatma Gandhi in his 
work in London in J9i4, when the First World 
War broke out. 

Overwork and mental strain for the country’s 
cause soon made Gokhale a physical wreck. 
The doctors had cautioned that he would not 
survive beyond three years. With the imper¬ 
turbability of a stoic, however, he remarked to 
Sarojini Naidu that he was carrying his death 
warrant in hi? pocket, apd continue hi*! 
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nation-building efforts without the least con¬ 
cern for his personal health or material wel¬ 
fare. As he had hiirisclf staled in course of his 
farewell address at the Ferguson College, 
Bombay, where he had served as a Professor 
for eighteen years and from where he retired 
in 1902 at the early age of .-6 because of the. 
insistent and irresistible call of public life : 

<.Public life in this country has few 

jewards and many trials and discouragements, 
riu* prospect of work to be clone is vast, and 
no une can say what is on the other side—how 
vill this work may end. Put one thing is clear. 
I'bose who feci in the matter as 1 do must 
devote themselves to the work in a spirit oi 
hope and faith and seek only the satisfaction 
uhifh co nes of all disinterested exertion.” 

As already .stated, Copal Kri.slma Cokhale 


expired on February 19, 1915. M. K. Gandhi 
had hailed him as Mahatma Gokhale, 
designated him Cokliale ; The Good, and des¬ 
cribed him “pure as crystal, gentle as a lamb, 
brave as a lion and chivalrous to a fault and 
the most perfect nan In the political field.’* 
Sarojini Naidu wrote the following remarkable 
uibute, entitled In Menioriain, to him : 

‘ Heioic heart ! Last hope of .ail our days ! 

Need’st thou the honiagc o* our love or 

praise ? 

Lo ! let the mournful millions rcund thy 

pyre 

Kindle their souls with consecrateti fire 

Caught Iruni tlic hravc toicii hdlen irom 

thy hand, 

'! o suf.ccmr and to save our stricken land ; 

And in a dndy wor.diip tan,-ht by thee 

IJobuiUl the teniple oi hei Unnv. 





INDIA AND BANGLA DESH 

V. p. gaUr 


Dcv'clopments in the recent past in the 
Indian sul continent have given India a 
unique place of intpoilance in this region. 
The disiiMCgratior ot Pakistan as a result of 
the birth Rapfda Desh has shown that 
Pakistan was leally a geographical absurdity, 
for “East Bengal is not even contiguous to the 
re.st of Pakistan. Separated by 1200 miles of 
Indian teriiioi^, its people have nothing, apart 
from Tehgion, in common with Pakistan”.' 
India has to play an important role m this 
area amt much will depend upon her relation¬ 
ship with her neighbours and their attitude 
towards her. 

India has followed a policy of far-sighted¬ 
ness by recognizing Batigla Desh and showing 
bcnevolonre to it. Without recognition, a 
state cannot play its lightfu! role in the comity 
of nations. Afrer recognition it exercises its 
basic powxis of sovci<“igr.ly. It really becomes 
very diflicull (ijT a slate to function in the 
International society without its effective 
rect’gnitioi;. To be able to he accorded 
effcc;ive lecogiiition a few conditions should 
be fulfilled by a state ; 

‘‘(i) Sufficient control over the leiri- 
tory that a Government declares 
to have claimed. 

(ii) 'I’he pernianency of the rule, 
fiiij The voluntary support of the 
population, and 

(iv) The ii.tiependence of the Govern¬ 
ment and its willingness to carry 
out the international obliga¬ 
tions.”'* 

The super powers did not take any initia¬ 
tive to accord recognition to Bangla. Desh, 
which had declared its freedom on the 18th 


April, 1971. The people ih Bangla Desh were 
fighting for establishing a democratic systen: 
and uprooting the colonial rule of West 
Pakistan. Aiost of the countries dismissed the 
pleas of recognition of Bangla Desh by saying 
that it was the internal policy of AVest Pakistan 
but “Bangla Desh has earned her right to 
recognition at great cost, as the people of 
Bangla Desh made sacrifices of une<^ualle(! 
magnitude and fought hard in order to cstali- 
lish the lightful place for Bangla Desh in the 
comity of nations.”* 

America had great worry about its heavy 
investments in esten; lAikistan and it had 
always believed in one Pakistan. Due to this 
the American foreign policy failed in the case 
of Bangla Desh. This failure cau be ascribed 
also to the original policy followed by Britain, 
America, on her part, had begun to follow the 
policy of “balance of power” after tlm second 
World War. In our limes “Prc.sidcnl Nixon 
has repeated the allegation that India intended 
to destroy the Pakistani aiiny and capture 
Pakistani territory in the west. 

Peking also wanted a united Pakistan and 
hence Ainenca and communist China could 
shake hands regarding their attitude to this 
problem. Peking has gone to the extent of 
vetoing the resolution for admitting Bangla 
Desh to the U.N. America is eager to support 
Pakistan to alienate China from it on the one 
hand and India from the U.S.S.R. on the 
other ; but the Indo Soviet Treaty amply 
showed the futility of the idea. 

Normally it is believed that Bangla Desh 
came into existence due to the timely help nf 
India. As a matter of fact the feats of heroism 
of the people in Bangla Desh are responsible 
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for their freedom. There is a historical link 
between India and Bangia Desh and both 
belong to the same culture. India had always 
opposed the communal approach of the 
British towards our national movement. To 
some extent her dreams were realized by the 
emergence of Bangia Desh as an independent 
nation, where there is a vast majority of 
muslims. The creation of P.-ikistan had given 
a communal colour to the politics of this 
subfonfitv nt but that has now been white¬ 
washed. For all times to come communal 
force as a cementing factor in the life of a 
nation stands seriously discredited today. For 
this situation the leadeisliip ol our Piiuic 
Minister, Indira (iandhi is aKo responsible to 
a ver/ great extent. 

As a result of the formation and indepen¬ 
dence of Bangia De.sh, India has becoiim a 
poweriul nation. India’s importance did not 
increase merely due to its military confronta¬ 
tion with Pakistan but it was due to her tact- 
'ul hanfliing of the international relauons. 

It is better for India to continue with the 
policy of non-alignment in her foreign relations. 
India has to proceed cautiously in order to 
keep away from inilitary blocs and power 
livalrics. 

The policy of non-alignment is allright but 
It has to be slightly amended to serve our 
enlightened national self-interest. It also docs 
not indicate that India should merely sit on 
the fence and be a mute spectator ol the major 
events in its neighbourhood and (he world 
at large. 

In Asia, at least, India has emerged as a 
great power but she has to review her rclation- 
-hip with the other stales in South East Asia. 
•She is developing the concept ol bilateralism 
in international relations. 

In the Indo-Pak contlict of December, 
1971, the role of the UN was very, discoura¬ 
ging. It appears that with the passage of time 
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the UN is becoming inactive. When the UN 
has a tendency to become static it is incumbent 
upon the different states to play a positive 
role. 

Our friendship with Bangia Desh will have 
far reaching consequences to our intercit. 
l-'irstly, no trouble is to be expected in the 
future on our eastern borders. Secondly, 
there is a prospect of the Kashmir i.ssuc being 
settled. Pakistan was talking in tcrnivS of self- 
determination lor the people m Kashmir. 
Now it cannot all’iid to talk m this strain 
because It had denied tbit sight to the people 
of Bangia Desh number.iig 75 million. 

ur policy in this contexr has been guided 
y our national self-intcre.st. India is the 
biggest democracy in the world and by its 
support to Bangia Desh it has firmly asserted 
its democratic freedom and acted as the bul¬ 
wark of the liberty of a people who were 
groaning under the bhiod and iron policy of 
the Yahya Khan regime. Conditions in 
Bangia Desh v.ere very depres.siti,g. As a 
matter o! f-ict, ‘A few hundred middle sized 
businessmen fro n the west wing developed 
links with the bureaucracy and used tJic deve¬ 
lopment programme to further their own 
private interests.”"’ 

It will be idealistic to think that the crea¬ 
tion of Bangia Desh will give us the passport 
to the dominant role in South East Asia. Even 
when East Bengal was a part of Fakistan it 
posed no military danger to India in the war 
of 1965. Now that it is independent it can 
give India new opportunities and challenges, 
it would like to assert its independence, yet 
wouUl demand support of fndia for its advan¬ 
cement. It wbl perhaps try to have cordial 
relations with most of the big powers without 
caring for their relations with India. 

The emergence of Bangia Desh has made it 
passible for its cooperation and friendship 
with India. But the problem is not so simple. 
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There are powers like the U.S.A. and China 
and states like Pakistan which will try to 
exploit the demand for economic help by 
Desh. They will try to alienate it 
awuy Irom India. I’o prevent this the rising 
expectations of the pe-ople in Bangla Desh will 
have to be fulfilled by a dvnamic leailership. 

Ot* course, UkIm’s atiiiude towards Bangla 
Desh b.-i? bcfn (jnite good. India’s economic 
assisbitu e rn her lias paved the way for the 
mutual coopci .■•Ion of the two countries. This 
dream is embodied in their Treaty of Peace 
and (loororaiioii. India and Bangla De h 
will have to nirtke all elTjrt.s to .maintain liicir 
harmoni.ms leialions, India liad signed a 
Treaty of Peace and Friendship with Nepal 
also i.i 1950. It India, Nepal and Bangla 
Desh begin to live in cooperation, Pakistan 
cannot afford to be out of this system for long. 

India has to arrange her house in proper 
order so that she icalizes her dream of establi¬ 
shing sound relati<Mo witli the outsid" , povvers 
by lollowing (Janxihi’s nori-vloleiit approach. 
If the .subcontinent of India wishes to play a 
dominant role in Asia and also in woild 


affairs, the different countries in this region 
have to live in cooperation, otherwise there 
will be anarchy, chaos and confusion. It is 
also a fact that ‘‘By the very character of the 
socio-political organization of our society anil 
by our deliberate choice of policy we are 
committed to the non-use of force in finding 
solutions to international problems,”'' Even 
then, ‘We arc just entering a new era of dark¬ 
ness. It will be a long time before the light 
begins to show at the end of the tunnel.”" 
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NETAJI AND TWENTY FIVE YEARS OF INDIAN INDEPENDENCE 

ALAK RANJAN BASUCHOWDaURY 


The dramatic glamour of the lifc-evcnti 
of Nctaji Subhas Chandra Bose had so long 
obscured the view of the people from the fact 
that he is not only a great political and 
military leader of India, but also one of the 
leading exponents of political thought in the 
whole of Asia. India’s twenty five years of 
political independence have rolled by and to¬ 
day this truth has ^gradually dawned upon us 
that Subhas Ghadra was not only the most 
practical political leader of action of the then 
India, but also the most far sighted propoun¬ 
der of India’s political philosophy. Unfor¬ 
tunately, efl'orts have been made for long in 
this country to hide the contribution of Nctaji 
in achieving the country’s freedom and to 
ascribe the attainment of independence to 
the undisputed credit of nonviolent methods 
alone. Even now such eilbris are actively, 
made. But the historic role of Nctaji has 
been recognised by valuable researches con¬ 
ducted by many historians of India as well as 
of countries abroad. Today it can be said 
without any hesitation that Nctaji’s perfor¬ 
mance was one of the surest causes^that brought 
about the end of British rule in India. There¬ 
fore, in the Silver Jubilee Year of Indian Inde¬ 
pendence, the evaluation of Netaji’s contribu¬ 
tions is to be made, keeping in view tw'o main 
questions—how much was the contribution 
of Subhas as a fighter in attaining the political 
autonomy of India, and what important role 
has he played, and even now has been playing 
as a thinker in the work of implementing 
different schemes for the renovation and recon¬ 
struction of free India. 

Let us, first of all, take the question of 
political independence. Our state has not yet 
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recognised the fact that Nctaji was the first 
head of state of free India. The fact that 
Azad Hind was the first legal government of 
free India should have long been recognised " 
by the present government of India, if not on 
other considerations, at least on the basis of 
the same principle, which had prompted them ' 
to recognise the provisional government of 
severcign Bangladesh before the land was totally 
freed of the enemies. The provisional govern¬ 
ment of Azad Hind had not only the diplo¬ 
matic recognition of other states, but had 
their own army, own coin and currency, own 
territory, and even their own, national flag 
and song : own postage, own bank and all 
other requisites of a sovereign land. Thus 
four yc.ars before the establishment of a free 
government by the Indians on Indian soil 
Nctaji laid its foundation abroad and gave 
the Indians the taste of national prestige for 
the first time. On the occasion of the twenty- 
fifth anniversary of Indian Independence, we 
should not forget that Netaji was the first to 
be greeted in different foreign states as the 
recognised national leader of India and 
that Indian national flag and national song 
enjoyed their proper respect for the first time 
at the ovations given to Netaji during his 
official tours to different countries as the head 
of state of Azad Hind. We should also remem¬ 
ber that it is Netaji who had first hoisted our 
national flag in the freed soil o! India, in 
Andaman Islands, and it was Netaji‘s soldiers 
who first freed some part of the original land 
of India and put independence into prac¬ 
tice. 

On Netaji’s role in the achievement of 
political independence of India, Michael 
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Edwardes, the British historian commented, 
“India owes more to him than to any other 
man.” In fact the military operations of 
Netaji smashed the backbone of British 
Imperialism in this country. The unique 
mass revolt and agitation during the ‘trial’ of 
the I.N.A. soldiers in the Red Fort and the 
consequent historic revolt in Royal Indian Air 
Force and Navy in 1946 were sufficient for the 
British rulers to realise that the Indian soldiers, 
the main prop of their empire in India, were 
no longer dependable. That in those days the 
terrified British rulers were very often seeing 
“the ghost of Subhas Bose,” which had ulti¬ 
mately led to their decision of quitting Indian 
has been admitted by the British historian in 
very clear terms. [ “The Last Years of British 
India” by Michel Edwardes..] 

In fact the surrender of the I.N.A. at 
Burma front was but an apparent defeat. 
Dr. Ba Maw. the war-time Prime Minister of 
Burma writes that in the true sense Itose was 
not defeated ; only what has happened is that 
one has sowed and the others have reaped. 

Netaji was a great prodigy, not only be¬ 
cause help layed the ultimate and most impor¬ 
tant role in the freedom movement but also 
because he presented his clear-cut views on 
different inevitable problems that would crop 
up in independent India and suggested realis¬ 
tic solutions thereof, the value of which has 
now been proved beyond doubt in view of 
their effectiveness in every aspect of our 
national life. 

Many of us are not aware that it was 
mainly the efforts of Subhas Chandra which 
stood behind the recognition of Tagore’s 
song “Jana Gana Mana” as our national 
anthem. In 1937, when the question 
of selecting a national song was raised 
in the Congress, it was Subhas and Nehru, 
who pleaded for “Jana Gana Mana”, 
although Tagore himself was much inclined to 


select *‘Bande-Mataram”. In 1941-42, while 
conducting the activities of the Free India 
Centre in Germany, Netaji selects^ the self¬ 
same song as India’s national anthem and it 
was sung there on various occasions. In 1943, 
after the Azad Hind Government was formed 
in East Asia, the idealistic translation of this 
very song in Hindusthani (“Shubha Sukh 
Ghayenke”) was accepted as the national song. 
Since that period onward, this song had been 
gradually gaining popularity, ultimately lead¬ 
ing to its final selection as the national song of 
the Republic of India. 

To what extent Subhas Chandra had con¬ 
tributed towards the adoption of the Asok.i 
pillar as our national symbol is a subject 
worth exploring. In the Calcutta Congress of 
1928, he decorated the flag-staffs by the lion- 
symbols of the Asoka pillar. Subhas was the 
first Indian leader to ask for a national dress 
which may be recognised as Indian in foreign 
lands, and to recommend a common scientific 
and progressive system of diet for the whole o*. 
India. 

Subhas Chandra attached great import¬ 
ance to the question of India’s integrity and 
suggested employment of Radio, Television, Aii 
crafts etc. as media of mass communication. 
Wc actually needed a Chinese invasion to 
realise what integrity means, but Subhas 
Chandra was not only in favour of achieving 
freedom in military methods, but also sugges¬ 
ted strengthening the defence system of our 
newborn state as an immediate plan. He also 
showed us his unique experiment in Indian 
Legion in Germany and Azad Hind Fouz in 
Asia how communal feelings can be totally 
destroyed by the intensity of burning patrio¬ 
tism. 

Our present government have adopted 
artificial methods of birth-control in order to 
check the overwhelming growth of population. 
Ever since 1935, Subhas Chandra had been 
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reporting the rise of population as one of the 
foremost problems of the country and sugges¬ 
ting adoption of artificial birth control despite 
(iandbiji’s opposition to this method. 

Today in the national life of free India 
women are enjoying equal facilities as men, 
they are marching shoulder to shoulder with 
ilicir male partners in every sphere of progress. 
Let us not forget that, long thirty years ago 
Netaji had laid the foundation of this social 
■ evolution. The Rani ol Jhansi Regiment, the 
ternale command of the I.N.A. has attracted 
the admiration of the nation. Netaji per* 
tniu.cd these brave girls to march to the front 
with shirts, boots and caps and with beyonets 
and riilcs. Netaji took a lady minister in his 
cabinet of the Azad Hind Government and 
(bus inaugurated the all-round progress of the 
inture republic of India, 

(Jaiidhijt wanted that the Indian National 
Congress should be dissolved after indepen¬ 
dence was obtained. But Subhas Chandra 
vva-i opposed to such ideas considering the 
unportance ol an organised party for a newly 
independent country^ The continuance of the 
(^ingress organisation in independent India 
piuvcs the soundness of Netaji’s views and even 
after twenty-five years of the achievement of 
freedom we have failed to eradicate corruption 
and malpractices like black marketing,etc.,only 
because the government here was not formed 
in the way Netaji directed. In 1938 Subhas 
had mentioned that the types of problems 
which our countrymen suffered from in 
Cganda, just a few days ago, and in Burma 
and Ceylon some more days ago, will no longer 
exist, only if free India is able to enter the 
federation of world states as a powerful nation. 
For this he had also emphasised development 
of intimate relations and cultural ties among 
the neighbouring countries. 

In fact it is high time to understand that 
Netaji’s contributions acted surely and suffi¬ 


ciently behind each and every major achieve¬ 
ment of independent India. For instance, we 
may mention socialistic programmes, 
nationalisation of banks and industries, aboli¬ 
tion of privy purse and even the recent 
emergence of Bangladesh, It is now mostly 
shrouded in darkness that in 1938, Subhas, as 
the Congress President, formed the National 
Planning Committee and thus introduced the 
first scientific planning in Indian economy. In 
order to remove the gaping problem of un¬ 
employment Subhasj stressed on two princi¬ 
pal measures—setting up heavy industries and 
improvement of agriculture, and for these he 
suggested a network of banks throughout the 
country, which will give out Joans on easy 
terms. As early as 1942 he wrote; “The 
Indian ■ Princes and their states arc an 
anachronism which must soon be abolished.’’ 
[Article in German periodical August 1942.] 
He precisely mentioned that industrialisation 
will be socialistic in pattern and as an instance 
he pointed to Soviet Russia. The clear men¬ 
tion of socialism brought him bitter criticism 
from different quarters and this was, to a great 
extent, responsible for his expulsion from the 
Congress. But in independent India, the 
internal disruption in the Congress has proved 
beyond doubt that our people today have 
admitted a socialistic trend as tiie basis of 
progressiveness. Subhas Chandra desired the 
development of machinery, industries and 
factories mainly for removal of unemployment, 
establishment of socialism, competition with 
foreign industries and raising the standard of 
living. He said that the main industries 
would be nationalised and they would be 
supplemented by small industries as auxiliary 
parts with unrestricted use of machinery and 
electric power. He suggested the foundation 
of small industries befitting the age, keeping 
the local resources in view. For agriculure 
and land reforms he suggested abolition of the 
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Zamindari system and introduction of co¬ 
operative farming as early as 1938. The 
achievements of free India, in these fields is 
however still very little. 

The birth of the People’s Republic of 
Bangladesh indicates a sharp turning point in 
the political life of India. It may be called 
the first victory in Indian foreign policy. 
iSetaji, being in favour of giving prime impor¬ 
tance to the national interest in the foreign 
policy, advised us for taking lessons from 
Soviet external policy. He also predicted that 
Soviet Russia would in the near future take 
her seat in the political map of the globe as the 
permanent enemy of Anglo-American impe¬ 
rialism. The role of India and Russia in the 
freedom struggle of Bangladesh has, on one 
hand, proved the foresight of Netaji’s political 
wisdom, and the technique adopted in the 
freedom struggle of Bangladesh has, on the 
other hand, proved beyond doubt the validity 
and soundless of Netaji’s technique of action 
and struggle. Nctaji once said that the main 
principle of his external policy was that his 
enemy’s enemies were his friends and that 


without help from foreign states no country 
can throw off the yoke of subjugation. Under 
similar conditions we found the leaders of 
Bangladesh adopt the same policy. We have 
seen how the provisional government of 
sovereign Bangladesh was formed, how 
Bangladesh became free by armed co-opera- 
tion of a foreign state which was their enemy’s 
enemy and how liberty was ultimately won by 
the blood shedding of liberation troops 
through Guerrilla warfare, the like of which 
was once shown by Netaji and his I.N.A. The 
events of 1971 which comprise the biggest 
success in the 25 years’ foreign policy of the 
India Government has best established the 
correctness and soundness of both the political 
philosophy and the military technique of 
Nctaji. Nctaji’s philosophy will be best 
utilised and his dream will completely 
realised on that day alone when the keynote 
of the Indian policy will be in tunc with this 
message of Netaji: “The first aim of India 
should be to protect herself and then to con¬ 
tribute her part to the culture and civilisation 
of the world,” 






CEREMONIAL RELATIONSHIP PATTERN IN A BENGAL VILLAGE 

DR. R. M. SARKAR 


Indian villages arc characterised by the 
diversified castes and communities which 
have got their own traditions and behaviour 
patterns. These wastes and communities arc 
graded as high and low, dean and unclean. 
Some castes are untouchable and their direct 
touch is carefully avoided by the people 
belonging to the higher castes. In a stratified 
village society different castes and communi¬ 
ties bcliave as dote isolates and they try to 
concentrate their thoughts and ideas within 
the respective contmiinitics so far as the social 
sphere is concerned. This particular nature 
is seen to be reflected in the different village 
affairs. Difference of opinion among the 
vill agers in the running and functioning of the, 
various village institutions gives rise to an 
atmosphere of conflict ainobgst themselves 
.vhich in the long run cause to develop caste 
tensions. Inter-caste conflicts and tensions 
are very much acute in village societies even 
today and these influence social, political, 
economic and religious spheres of the village 
as a whole. But practically it is seen that in 
spite of the varieties of norms and values of 
the different caste groups and the conflicts 
and tensions present amongst them, the villages 
in India exhibit a compact unity. This parti¬ 
cular feature is effected due to the various 
attempts for establishing amicable atmosphere 
over the village society as a whole. The 
different castes have got their traditional 
occupations and through these the occupa¬ 
tional and employing castes are tied together 
by mutual obligatory bond. During the 
different periods of life-cycle of a particular 
caste the people belonging to other castes, 
irrespective of their social position in the 


hierarchical set up of the village, come in close 
contact to perform various functions and in 
return they receive due honour and prestige 
in addition to payment in rash or in kind. 
These f>benomena ultimately help in establish¬ 
ing cordial inter-caste relations after forgetting 
internal conflicts and tensions. Ceremo¬ 
nial relationship paticrn in the graded society 
works as a positive force in forging inter-caste 
and inter-communal solidarity. This pattern 
of relationship does not include the real kins 
but are extended to the persons with no for¬ 
mal social connections and most of the time 
persons concerned belong to the different 
communities with different outlook and philo** 
sophy. 

The desire to establish bond of amicable 
relationship amongst the different castes and 
communities living within the boundary of a 
village is more conspiciious in West Bengal 
than in other parts of India. Sometimes it 
is seen that the whole village is working as a 
single social unit—a very large family. There 
arc trends of dissociation, there arc striking 
dissimilarities in the life-ways and thoughti- 
ways of the villagers. But, most of the time, 
these gaps are filled up by the inter-personal, 
intcr-castc and inter-communal ceremonial 
relationship bondage enriched with age-old 
customs and tradition. In this treatise a 
discussion on the ceremonial relationship 
pattern has been made in the background of 
a particular village named Govindpur in the 
district of Birbhura, West Bengal. During bis 
courses of study for three years on the diffe¬ 
rent socio-cultural aspects of the village the 
present writer was rather tempted to collect 
the iufoimaticn cn the ceremonial relation- 
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ship which had been creating considerable 
influence on the different spheres of village 
life. There arc occasions when two persons 
belonging to the asymmetrical social segments 
with different positions in the social hierarchy 
come to the common platform when the 
regiilatiots of castes cease to act. These are 
the most remarkable moments in the graded 
society and in the study of the nature and 
workings of human society these moments arc 
to be taken into consideration with due 
analysis of the causes behind it. 

The village Govindpur is situated at the 

south-west part of BirbLiim district in West 
Bengal, having a population of 943, out of 
which 788 are Hindus, 120 Muslims and 35 
Santals. The Hindu community is divided 
into 12 castes like Braliman, Kayastha, Vairagi 
(Vaishnab mendicants), Sadgop, Tantubaya 
(Weaver), Napit (Barber), Karmaker (Black¬ 
smith), Sutradhar (Carpenter), Sunri (Disti¬ 
ller), Mai, liohar and Muchi. Different kinds 
of ceremonial relationship have been traced 
from among these castes and co«nmunitics to 
understand the nature and extent ol socio¬ 
cultural bondage persent amongst the villagers. 

The forms of ceremonial relationship locally 
known as Istibandhu can be grouped into 
different types, c.g., (1) Ceremonial friends, 
known by various terras, (2) Ceremonial 
father-son/daughter, (3) Ceremonial mothcr- 
son/daughier and (4) Ceremonial balbahik. In 
this village there are 42 different types of 
ceremonial relations out of which 34 cases fall 
in the category of ceremonial friends, which 
arc ol vaiious types, such as, Sangat, Sai, Phul, 
Isti Manmisti, Hridayhar, Gourdhuh, Brajerdhulo, 
Makar and Gangajal. i hough two persons 
eniff m 'his tyr'C ol relationship, yet it should 
be u • turd out that the fam 1 cs of both the 
pei's<>ii> concerned are directly involved in it, 
and all of them arc tied up by a common 
kinship bond. Each of these families, at times, 
ob&eivc ceremonial pollution on the occurrence 


of birth and death in the families of (hdr 
ceremonial friends. Also it is the system that 
the ceremonial friends should visit each other's 
family during the Rites of Passage. 

For the establishment of the ceremonial 
relationship, exchange of garlands and presen¬ 
tation of sweets are necessary. Sometimes 
clothes arc also presented on the occasion. 
The different village fe.stivals and ceremonies 
throughout the year are the convenient occa¬ 
sions for the establishment of the relationships. 
Sangat type of friendship usually develop 
between two boys playing together or 
going to school and sitting close to each other 
there, li is the most simple type of friendship 
that is generally establislied between the boys. 
The reverse type of this, i. e. such friendship 
between two girls are known by the terms 
Sai or Phul. Tn the iatttr type the friendship 
is solcmni.scd by exchange of ilowcis on certain 
festive occasions. Isti type of friendship is 
found among both men and women. The 
word Isti has originated from Ista, meaning 
welfare. So the two persons entering into this 
type of friendship union naturally try to do 
some good for each other. Manmisti (sweetened 
mind) and Hridayhar (necklace of the heart) 
types of friendship arc common among the 
married girls. The brides on coming to their 
father-in-law’s house just after marriage feel 
very uneasy due to unaccustomed atmosphere. 
If in that enviornment she gets the company 
of any other woman of the same nature, then 
a ceremonial friendship readily grows between 
them. Thus wife of Bhawani Mitra (Kayastha) 
established Manmisti relationship with the wife 
ofjhonka Mandal (Sadgop . Gourdhulo and 
Brajerdhulo types of friendship are established 
among a the people beloging to various castes 
and communities on the concluding day 
(lucallv known as dhulot) of Chabbish Prahar 
Sankirtan. During this time, two persons 
entering into such friendship union smear the 
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dhulo or dust of the place of Kirtan pcrfor- 
luance on each other’s body. Makar friendship 
is solemnised on the day of Alofcor sankranti or 
the last day the'month of Pous (December- 
January, when the people take holy dip in the 
rivers and tanks. Joydev-Kenduli, where poet 
Jaydeva of Gita Govinda fame lived and 
worked, is not very far from this village, and 
the peple visit the place on the Pous sankranti 
day to take holy bath in the river Ajay, the 
water of which, at that time, is believed to be 
fed by the water of the Ganges. Generally 
many people make ceremonial friendship 
during the occasion. Similarly when two 
persons go together to the Ganges to take a 
ceremonial bath, they generally tie themselves 
ill a friendship bond which is commonly called 
Cangajal (water of the Ganges), which is forged 
by sprinkling water of the Ganges on each 
other’s body. 

Sometimes this ceremonial friendship bond 
unite the two people belonging to two different 
communities with diverse social customs. The 
establishment of Sangat friendship between 
'I'antubaya and Muslim persons in this village 
has an interesting background. During the 
boyhood days, Shyamchand Das (Tanlubaya) 
had many friends in the higher caste groups 
and another named Gaffar of the Muslim 
community. One day'all of them went out 
to bring black'berry from a tree situated at 
the eastern corner of the village. Shyamchand 
climbed upon the tree and the other boys 
including Gaffar remained beneath it to pick 
up the falling black-berries. But, as ill luck 
would have it, Shyamchand suddenly fell 
down and received severe injury. On seeing 
this all the boys except Gaffar fled away out 
of fear. Gaffar took Shyamchand on his 
*houldcr and hurriedly reached the house of 
the latter. After the recovery of Shyamchand, 
his parents acknowledged the loyalty of Gaffar 
by encouraging establishment of friendship 


between these two boys. All the villagers 
happily remembered that occasion uptil this 
day. It should be noted that this friendship 
bond remained unbroken even at their grown 
up stage. Gaffar came with his newly married 
wife in the house of his Sangat (Shyamchand) 
where the mother and other elderly women of 
the latter’s family extended a ceremonial 
reception to the bride. The family member^ 
of CJaffar sent a sidha consisting of rice, flour, 
pulses, spices, mustard oil, ghee and sweets to 
his ceremonial friend, Shyamchand. 

Besides the Isti-bandhu relationship there 
are other forms like ceremonial father-son/ 
daughter and ceremonial rn other-son/daughter. 
It is seen that a man accepts a buy or a girl 
as his ceremonial son or daughter out of 
affection or if he has no heir. The person 
concerned is addressed by the term Dharmababa, 
by the ceremonial son or daughter. Two cases 
of ceremonial father-son relationship have 
been found in this village—one between 
Kayastha and Muslim, and the other between 
K.ayastha and Mai families, Tw'O cases of 
mother-son relationship have also been formed 
in this way. The mother of Kanan (Kayastha) 
died just after delivery when all the responsi¬ 
bilities for looking after the new born child' 
were given to a Lohar woman named Akubala, 
who began to rear up the child and automati¬ 
cally the mother-son relationship developed 

between a Kayastha boy and a Mai woman 
in this case. 

The fourth type of relationship pattern is 
very interesting which is known as Patano-Beai, 
The relationship between the fathers of a 
married couple is known by the term Balbahik 
or Beal in Bengali (Samdhi in Hindi), It is a 
very sweet and amiable form of relationship. 
When two persons in this way meet they 
exchange free jokes witli each other. It is very 
interesting to note that Beal relationship is 
also found in-between two persons with diffe¬ 
rent caste and com nuaity a'fili itioni, Kam al 
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Mitra (Kayastha) was bound up by Beal 
relationsliip with Mahaiiunad Ali (Muslim) 
though, in reality, that very type of relation¬ 
ship could not be imagined being formed in 
this case, as the persons concerned belonged 
to different religions. They used to call each 
other by the term Beal. Both Kamal Mitra 
and Mahammad Ali were inlluenlial men of 
the village and were regarded at one lime as 
the two leading personalities from the Hindu 
and the Muslim communities respectively. So, 
it is quite probable that, an effort had been 
made by some influential villagers to bind 

those two eminent personalities of this village 
with a tie of sweet relationship. 

It is found that 86 persons have entered 
into different types of ccreonial relationship ; 
out of which 29 arc Kayasthas. There is a 
tendency amongst the villagers to be attached 
to the dominant caste group. The K ayasthas 
hold a better socio-economic position in this 
village, and so, if a person from lower caste 
group can make friendship with a Kayastha, 
the former feels proud of it. It is also custo¬ 
mary that on some important occasions these 
friends have to be invited and they should be 
shown due honour and received in a cordial 
way. When the wife of Arnar Saha (Sunri) 
was invited formally to attend the bridal feast 
of the son of her Gourdhulo, by the wife of 
Atul Sarkar (Kayastha) she felt proud. During 
that occasion she had received special prestige 
and honour that are not generally extended by 
a clean caste person to one belonging to an 
unclean caste group. 

Another different type of relationship 
pattern is seen in the village which is establis¬ 
hed between the Brahman and the non- 
Brahman families. This relationship is gene¬ 
rally solemnised during the Sacred Thread 
Ceremony of a Brahman boy. According to 
the custom, a Brahman initiated into the 
ceremony must take the ceremonial alms 


(Bhikkha) from a person belonging to a clean 
caste group. After this, the alms-giver is 
acknowledged as Bhikkha Baba (Father giving 
alms) of the Brahman boy concerned, and 
automatically a Bhikkha relationship is estab¬ 
lished amongst the latter and all the members 
of the family of the former. The Brahman will 
call his wife as Bhikkha Ma (Mother giving 
alms), his son as Bhikkha Bhoi, and his 
daughter as Bhikkha Bone. The Bhikkha father 
offers different presentations such as, clothes, 
sweets and vegetables to his Bhikkha son during 
ceremonial occasions. Only the Kayasthas 
are seen involved in this sort of relationship 
with the Brahmans. There are 9 Bhikkha 
father—Bhikkha son relationship in this village, 

5 persons have established this relationship 
with the Brahman family in this village by 
offering ceremonial alms to 5 boys of Brahman 
family furing their Sacred Thread Gcremonit;'., 
Other 4 persons had gone outside this village 
to establish this sort of relationship. In social 
position, the Kayasthas come next to the 
Brahmans, and this is why they arc generally 

invited by the Brahmans in the hope of forging 
such relationship with them. The people ol 
other clean caste groups are also desirous of 
getting such an offer, as it is the only way 
through which one can establish a direct social 
connection with the Brahmans. But uptil now 
no such offer has been made by the Brahmans 
to these people ,of this village. 

From the above discussion it is seen thai 
the ceremonial relationship pact is not to be 
described as the more result of leisure time 
activities of the villagers, but it should be 
indicated as one of the most important factors 
for enhancing brotherly relations amongst the 
diversified social segments. During the present 
period the socio-political atmosphere of the 
country the traditional prosperous state of 
inter-caste and inter-personal relations in 
the village society has been dwindling. Bf 
establishing amicable relationship with persons 
differing in socio-economic and cultural status 
the villagers intend to strengthen the tic 
brotherly feelings and cooperating attitudes j 
which is the pivot on which the whole aclivi- 
ties of the village society rotate. As a necessary 
consequence, ceremonial relationship pact has 
got a considerable role in the internal machi* j 
nery of human society and the analytical study i 
of this type of relationship pattern opens a ^ 
new vista in understanding the, nature and i 
workings of the Indian rural communities. 



A NOVEL OF PROFOUND HUMAN SENTIMENTS 
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Mr, Santosh Kumar (ihosl), as far a: 1 
is the tnily working journalist who has 
hclrl a high editorial i)o iiion siamltancou'-Iy 
•n more than one daily nmvspaper. He is 
associate editor of Ananda Bazar Patrika, ihe 
(Vell-known Bengali daily, and also associate 
editor of The Hindustan Standard, the Engli.-.h 
diaily, published frotu Cilcutta. in his ease 
.'ns high rea'ogmliou was not llie icccnpiitiou 
oi anything but his ability as a joutnahst. He 
;s one of the fe w persons who ha\ e contiibiited 
to (lie inodeinisaiion an.i brightening up of 
|ournahsm in -Icutt.i. It w.t' under hi:, 
!L<n.i(*i»hip that Ananda Bazar Poirika ailuined 
ihe coveied pu.'ilion ui iiaviug the laigesl c.r- 
( Illation among the daily iiewspapcis in all tiie 
iaiiguagcs III India. He is a great iianio ui 
Indian journalisiii even tnougli it does not 
seem ikely, in tlie peculiar setting ,){ Indian 
ymrnalisin, that ho would ijeconi* tdilor ol 
:iuy daily ntwspapei o5 standn^g. 

Mr. Santosli Kurnar Chosh is also a wiitei 
ol some lepute. By any siaridaid he has not 
vvnttcn much, in all he has wrilteu nine novels 
including the present one, besides a number of 
dioi t stories. He attracted tnc .iUc*’,lion .n 
liic discerning reading puinic vsu(;n hii iirst 
novel, Kinu Goalar Gali i;tlir lane wlicrc Kuiu 
the milkman lived) \va.s pubhsheii ain.o.Si, .i 
'juartei of a century ago in 1949-^0. With the 
publication of Shesh Namaskor—Shricharancshu 
Make he has unmistakably established himself 
-is a great writer in Bengab. It would no 
longer be possible to talk of Bengali novels 
without referring to this latest work ol Hhosli 
which is distinctive both in form and content. 

Shesh Nonaaskar—Shricharaneshu Make in tran¬ 
slation means the last Pranam (salutation) to 
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the miiliier. In tJ.e htoty the n.irrator hero, 
at the lai'-end uf his life, is ; ecallin;,' his child- 
iif'O'l iiid irying to i,iy baie tiu- w.nking of his 
mind ui hddiiDo.l and adolcccnce, before his 
ah:,en( mothe:. Ihc cntiie n 'Vei is composed 
in flu j srrn ol a ieitei to .he nioll((‘r wh i is of 
tout'C dead. It is tints botli a (oiifession and 
rc.miiiisceuce. No Bengali imvcl 1ms been 
•Mitten 111 ihis siyle befoie Santosh Kumai 
Ul’usli. i Voni the p(hm of view of the sheer 
tc( nnujue oi vv.iliiig the bock is rcmaikabic. 
ihc t.!('t IS itiat Ijac .inthor lias UH'd the fech- 
nUj-ic wuii e;.' “licet ciicet. 

< diO'hb bi ilu.tin porir.u'al oi 'oc working 
,/i « son'-- mmd v.-.-a V'-.- In: njofjn r is die linest 
a.) iai ava.ti’ile i ■ ihe Hcng.di ii'C'ature, if not 
also in thcwoiid litiiatmc. I hi-, is notan 
ex ig!‘c;adc'i!, ,\nyo.ie goiiif-; tlnough this 
vt'isrnec inJia'i Im ht u-iii \v!'ci!.''r die [isycho- 
iogV dciiiicatcd liy ■ iho*,)! coniorms to reality 
A': iKu. lively icadci is bouiui to be .struck 
wii.i wonder at '•:i!ia‘>! Jin ay aii iity of the 
aiulkor '-o I'-i'a'a e. id d'-pi' i scntinusnts which 
tveiyonc mus' ii iv-c exju ncnrc l in his child- 
hoo'-T bu' :>o Iti,' aic ask' t’’ rxpiCt-, so cio- 
(|ucn'.ly aii‘! .a•;]emcI'.gie ah Hho.sh. No 
icviAt'V r.iu cv-1 ' (u c - rd in .vir.piatciy convey¬ 
ing (hr pf.itti. s.s du- WIKI 1 .^ ol M('. Ui;o.'li 
m this liov !. t Ici c i. .» irandaiiou ol a lew 
p-itjgraphs done wuii the rcMOvcinadc- 
iju.nc coinmind ovci lln Isngiish Language, 
only to illustrate ho\/ picturesque and tiuc to 
life the waiting is and how profound a pathos 
he is cajiable of iicating (the leader must 
remember tliat these paragiaplis loi.n part of 
a letter addressed to the tnoth.r ) : 

“I cannot recall when foi rhe fust time 1 
cried out conscioudy. Nor do I temember 
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what made me laugh for the first time. But I 
vividly remember the first sight of death — of 
my brother. Perhaps you also died on that 
day. With a sudden shriek you were trans¬ 
formed into a stone. You became diflerenl 
after that from what you were before. Some¬ 
one took you in her embrace, tried to pull you 
away delicately. You would not move but 
remained glued to ray brother’s body embrac¬ 
ing it with all your strength. Someone applied 
some more force to pull you away and you fell 
down with a thud on the ground. Perhaps 
you had lost your consciousness. The lantern 
was burning. Yet, unlike in the scenes I saw 
later in my life in the films, the light did not 
go out at the moment of that death. 

“I was not much grown up at that time. 
Maybe 1 was about 12 or 13. The fragments 
of the memory come bit by bit like drops of 
rain one after the other. From that day 
onward I have dreaded death. At the same 
time death has attracted me. I confess today, 
I would eagerly run into a place whenever I 
would hear of anybody dying. I would stand 
and stare for hours on at the doctor coming 
out of the patient’s room with a stethoscope 
round his neck, someone rushing out to fetch 
medicine, the compounder ready with his 
needle to iiijcct the medicine — my eyelashes 
fluttered under great expectation to hear the 
suppressed sobs bursting out into inconsolable 
loud weeping. 1 just cannot explain with 
what tiredness I used to return home when the 
patient did not die or his death was delayed, 
as if somebody had not kept his word, as if 
somebody had cheated me of the enjoyment of 
bereavement with my eyes and cars. 1 have 
no words to express that cruel, debased and 
absurd mentality of mine. I do not know 
whether any other person possesses this menta¬ 
lity or not. However, I must make a straight¬ 
forward declaration that I possess it. 

“The morning after my brother’s death 


has remained in my. mind as an indelible pic¬ 
ture. I can sec the figure of uncle Sudhir, 
standing at the head of the dead body— 
perhaps all through the night—putting a hand 
on. your head—and suddenly you burst out in 
a most unattractive cry moving your head 
madly saying, ‘No, No, No’. What the rest of 
the people could not do a mild touch from 
uncle Sudhir did—you shot apart from the 
dead body unmindful of your dishevelled hair 
and dress and began beating y our head 
against the pillar. Uncle Sudhir followed you 
there. He took your wrist wearing the 
‘shankha' (conch-shell bangle) in a powerful 
grip and said, ‘Look here, Anu, you cannot do 
like that, be quiet.’ The conch-shell bangle 
broke with a soft sound, .some of the pieces 
piercing through your skin showing traces of 
fjlood. You were taken aback at tlic sight of 
blood. You cried out in a hoarse voice. ‘ Tell 
me, Sudhir Da, what I am left with! Witii 
what hope I can live any more I’ 

“I was standing off with gaping eyes witli- 
out understanding anything—as if this was the 
lesson I was to master on that morning, but 1 
was unable to make sense of the same. What 
death takes, who loses, I did not understand 
anything at that time, 

“That spectator was suddenly shaken in 
the same scene. Without my being aware of 
it, uncle Sudhir had gently pulled me and 
made me sit on your lap as he spoke to you, 
‘Please look at him. One day he would be 
everything to you.’ 

“With what a cold hand you had pressed 
me to you. My body bristled up at that 
chilly touch, your eyes were dilated, looking at 
me but not seeing me. Were those dead eyes 
trying to compare my face with the face of 
the dead one ? 

“When they lifted the body of my brother 
with low chanting of the name of God, you 
ran after them with me on your lap but 
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prevented by the others, you came bafk still 
holding me on to your lap. 

“They returned some time after the noon. 
At that time I did not know that it was 
possible to return carrying an emptiness and 
that some people had to, and did return 
tarrying nothing. That knowledge I imbibed 
in the evenings of the \'ijoya following the 
Durga Puja when I had grown older. But 
when tliey returned that day, yet did not 
bring back my brother, suddenly it dawned on 
me with an unerring certainty that my brother 
was no more and would never return. I 
cried out in a loud voice. 

■‘I cried for the Ijrothcr, who used to beat 
me if I tc/uld not work out my sums correctly, 
at whose absence I used to feel a great relief, 
who sometimes would aho bring serne sweets 
lor me from the market—wlien I realised 
that lie would come no more, I wept for him’, 

“Mother, It was no more possible for any¬ 
one to hold you back. You were moving 
your head madly oblivious ol whetlier your 
dress was falling off or not. Suddenly, with¬ 
out any waining you clawed upon the shoulder 
of uncle Sudhir, this time it was you who did 
it—repeatedly saying, ‘Tell me Sudhir Da, for 
wliat bin I have been punished. Tell me.’ 
Uncle Sudhir was caressing your infilled hair 
with his fingers, saying in a low soft voice, 
‘‘Sin ? Only one knows about it—the one who 
is above all of us. Man cannot work out the 
balance of goodness and sin.” (Pp. 17-19.) 

Anyone who has seen a mother grieving 
over the death of her child in a middle-class 
household in a Bengali village can readily 
vouchafe for the authenticity of every detail 
in this description. Anyone having suffered 
the misfortune of losing a brother at that 
young age will also confirm the genuineness of 
the feeling of the younger brother described 
by the author. Perhaps the reaction to death 
docs not vary very much in other societies. 


The novel is full of such vivid descriptions. 

Mr. Ghosh’s use of the Bengali language in 
this novel is remarkable for the ability ^to make 
a vivid presentation of a complicated scene 
with the most common words. Here we sec a 
master of the language exerting his utmost to 
use his ability to convey tlic best thing in the 
world—the relationship between mother and 
child with unique success. 

Phis highly readable book is also distin¬ 
guished by the author’s avoidance of scenes of 
open sexuality which have become the common 
forte of the Bengali writers of the younger 
generation. This deserves repeated mention if 
only to reassure both a.'piring writers and 
expectant readers that, given the requisite 
imaginative capacity and litrraiy ability on the 
part of an author, he is not obliged to wallow 
in lurid description of .sex to draw and retain 
the attention of the readers, nor does the 
reader need feci that he is not getting the due 
quota of cxcitcmcut and dran a in less lurid 
tale.s. Sex being part of life need not be 
avoided in novels which are accounts of life. 
But as sex is not everything in life, it need not 
dominate all writing. Santosh Kumar Ghosh 

has shown in thi.s novel that he is aware of the 
limits of .sex in real life, 

I’hc portrait of the mother and the father 
in entirely credible. There is no idolizing or 
idealising. Every strong point, every weak 
point in the character of the parents are 
depicted with an unbelievable tenderness and 
fidelity. How the mother, who in her early 
life would spurn at money, would not be 
averse to putting up a little show to induce an 
affluent friend of the husband to give a little 
money, is described with extraordinary 
candour. The pathos in the life of the child, 
Bula, is brought home to the readers with 
tremendous force. The son’s growing appre¬ 
ciation of the apparently neglectful father 
whom he began by disliking is depicted with a 
poignant insight. 
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If the .'ivvaTil of the Sahilya Akademi lo 
Ghosh for thit book a sufficiently 

stfonjj impart oi! t};e poblishcts in non-Bengaii 
JarguaifCi to r?ii<lcKakc a translation of this 
book in tj e vjr'dus Trulian laiignagts, perhaps 
tliat woo’d bi- I ne jiisliliration for continuing 
with thfi* awards inost ol which are 
qurstiMiablc. I'orrxanple tioct of the three 
•ueatest living Bengali novelists, 

Hd hulibhii!:lK*n Mukhop.ulhyay, Bitral Mitia 
or Sauiaresh Basil, has icceiverl the award, 
allhouidi w'riurs of Itiser worth have found 
rc'"ogn!(l<'>i'. As a Bengali I am rrttcrly unable 
lo follow ti'o If'gir !niiig the choice of the 
Akarh ini, li die award to Ghosh, which he 
bdly deserve-' on merit, has not pone un- 
challcnped in Cah iitta, it is undoubtedly be¬ 
cause of die utterly ariat hronistic approach of 
the judges of Sai iiya Akadcrni to the literary 
products of West Bengal. 

Structurally, the novel i-i flawlc's until the 
cud of the sixteenth chapter, i.e, upto page232. 
These are among the most glorious 232 pagc.s I 
have ever read in my life. The next 00 pages 
are interesting, no doubt, but even the author’s 
cxtraordiiuiry ability as a story-teller dots not 
quite successf; )lv overcome the reader’s 

*Shesh NamaskarShricharaneshu Make, 

3!/lB Mahatma Gandhi Road, Calcutta-9, 


scepticism over too many incongruous and 
improbable happenings. One often stuinblc.« 
upon the thought that, having started the 
account in the tradition of the best writers, the 
author fell a victim to the urge to become 
‘popular’—may be, with a sneaking desire to 
get into filrndoin. Not that I have any objec¬ 
tion to any author desiring his story being 
filmed, d he point is that even for filming 

there need not be any denigration of the 
nobility ol a writing or its theme, 

I am not one of those who decry the long 
novel irrespective of its content value. I 
admire Bitnal Mifra’.s thick quaiict on the rise 
and fall of the Bengali middle-class. However, 
if a book is not to be decried merely because of 
th'“ number of its pages, writing a big book by 
itself also camiut be considered to be a virtue. 
The needless prolongation of the book has only 
firbjccted the readers to an unnecessary anti¬ 
climax of banality—if of an above the average 
type—after the high excellence of the earlier 

part. Lest this comment should lead one to 
discount the merit of the novel, I must hasten 
to add that here is a highly perceptive account 
of the most lender relationship of men whose 
poignancy leaves everybody profoundly 
alTectcd. 

Santosh Kumar (ihosb, Dey’s Publishing, 

I 546+13 pages of eulogy by readers, Rs. ?0. 








GANDHIAN POLITICS : A CRITICAL ANALYSIS 


V r. PATH. & G. S. H.M.AFPA 


(lAiiclhiji was essentially a political leader 
who spearheaded the national movement in 
(lylia. He was not a political scientist in the 
line'^ense of the term. He has no srientifu 
'■ orks w'hich are supposed to enunciate his 
;'()!iii(al thinking. His political ideas however, 
iiavo been collected from his ntteiances and 
vri tings. 

The expression ‘Gandhian Politics’ has 
acfjiiircd great significance because Gandhiji 
oractised politics in an unusual manner. He 
Is regarded as a revolutionary and reactionary 
[foliiician by ditterent schools of thought. It 
nc< essaiy to understand the basic approach 
ul Gandhi to politics and his concept of state. 
Gandhiji was involved in India’s freedom fight 
against British imperialism. The technifjues 
he adopted to challenge British imperialism 
and attain national independence and the 
solutions he prescribed for the healthy functio¬ 
ning of the body politic deserve careful study. 
He is dismissed as a political dreamer by his 
Clitics while he is regarded as a practical 
idealist by his admirers. Gandhian politics 
ij characterized by certain distinct features. 
We shall proceed to analyse them. 

Means and Ends in Politics 

Means and ends relatiomhip is a basic 
problem in political philosophy. Gandhiji 
seems to be the only political thinker who 
refuses to recognise a dichotomy between ends 


and rncan.s, IIis keen .sen^e cjf moral percep* 
tion and picdilection towards the spiritual 
made him to he concerned solely with the 
in< an.s, and the ends were of secondaiy signifi¬ 
cance. He was led to tin's position by his 
firm heii'-.f in Salya ( Truth) and Ahimsa 
(Non-violence). 

His expesifion of the means-ends relation¬ 
ship is 'urcinctly brought out by the following 
observation.s made by him. To Gandhiji, it 
w<is enough to know' the nieans. Means and 
ends arc convertible terms in his philosophy 
of life. “Wc have always control over the 
means but not over the end."' “I feci that 
our progress towards the goal will be in exact 
proportion to the purity of our ineaiis,”^ 

Gandhiji hehl iliat the cause that one 
espoused had to be just and clear as well as 
the means, Furtlier, impure means must 
result in an impure end, and that truth could 
not be secured ihrougli unjust means, or 
liberty through oppressive acts, or socialism 
through cnemity and coercion, or enduring 
peace through war. Gandhiji explicitly rejected 
the doctrine that the end justifies the means. 
This implies the rejection of war, espionage 
and crooked diplomacy, even when they arc 
adopted for the so-called noble ends of defen¬ 
ding the country^ religion or humanity. 

This dual relationship between ends and 
means visualised by Gandhiji has particular 
relevance to the prevailing political conditions 
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in India. The present craze for power for 
pow'er’s sake is symptomatic of the disease in 
the body politic. Gandhiji held that power 
may be justified as a meai.s to a higher end 
but in the attempt to employ any and every 
means to secure and maintain power it be¬ 
comes an end in itself. 

Non-tioicnec and the Teaching of Satyagraha 

(Jandhiji was primarily a man of action 
and not a political theoiist. All his activities 
throughout his long and fruitful career were 
inspired by a consistent philosophy of life. 
The essence of that philosophy was non¬ 
violence. “Non-violence is the law of our 
species as violence is the law of the biute.” 

He visualised three principles on which the 
realization of non-violence was based. 

1. He held that truth in this world could 
not be discovered, except through non¬ 
violence. 

2. Non-injury and absence of any delibe¬ 
rate attempt at coercion. 

3. Purity of means flows from the 
first two. 

Nevertheless, votaries of truth and even 
non-violence have used untruth and violence 
in the service of a cause they considered 
supreme. The modern example of this is 
furnished by communism. Its end, the estab¬ 
lishment of a classless society, is considered by 
it so supreme that love, truth, jastice, humanity 
and freedom are sacrified in pursuit of it. 

Gandhiji always held that injustice and 
tyranny must be resisted non-violently. He 
rightly feels that only the non-violent votary 
of truth can be fearless. He would rather that 
people used violence in a just cause than 
submit to tyranny out of fear. With him non¬ 
violence is a creed and a way of life. “I hold 
that non-violence is not merely a personal 
virtue. It is also a social virtue to be cultiva¬ 
ted like the other virtues. Surely society is 


largely regulated by the expression of non¬ 
violence in its mutual dealings. What I ask 
for is an extension of it on a larger national 
and international scale.”-' 

Gandhiji’s philosophy of life for the indivb 
duals and groups was based upon the idea (.if 
the supremacy of the moral law. Satyagraha 
is active non-violent resistance. Satyagraha 
implies readiness to suffer for a cause one holds 
to be just and right. Gandhiji tried his experi¬ 
ment in Satyagraha to achieve the indepen¬ 
dence of India from foreign domiriation, a field 
in which it had never been tried before. The 
world knows the success his technique brought 
to the freedom struggle in India. 

Following widespread experiments under 
Gandhiji, this technique of non-violent actiori 
spread throughout the world. Satyagraha in 
a modified form has spread in other countric^. 
In these cases, the technique has already 
moved beyond Gandhiji. For example, the 
adoption of non-violent action in the American 
Negro struggle against racial segregation ami 
discrimination. Dr. S. Radhakri.shnan w'rotc 
that Gandhiji was the first in human history to 
extend the principle of non-violence from the 
individual to the social and political plane. 
Non-violence today remains a powerful instn; 
ment of revolutionary change in many pans 
of the world. 

Concept of Sarvodaya 

Gandhiji’s political philosophy is the out¬ 
come of his experiences which he gathered 
while dealing with life in all its aspects. Ilis 
concept of Sarvodaya is the product of such a 
process. He has deep-rooted faith in truth. 
Truth to him is God and is the path to which 
all ladders of human ethical development lead. 
Truth being the unity of all life, self-govern¬ 
ment consists in loving and serving all. In 
Gandhian thought the individual is given an 
important place. In fact, the individual is the 
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basis of Gandhian thought. He is at once a 
means and an end in himself. He is a means 
tf) the realization of the highest, finding its 
expression in the social good or progress of all, 
which amounts to Satyagraha. He approached 
ilie issue of social development basically from 
the point of the individual. To him, the moral 
regeneration and spiritual growth of the indivi¬ 
dual is be-all and end-all of all social and 
political thinking and practice. 

The grea'est good of all is thus attained 
when both individual and society express Satya 
aiid Ahimsa and this is possible only in a 
•■tatelcss ilemocracy, having a self-regulated 
i,fe brought about through fearless self-control, 
Mjfial service, and the possession of proper 
economic attitude, that is non-possession and 
!>rcad-labour. To Gandhiji* good life consists 
ill (he complete rational exercise of one’s 
powers having no attachments, no repulsion, 
no fear and with ihc feeling of unity in diver¬ 
sity. with boundless love and constant action. 

A society based on such ideals not only 
suggests the attainment of one’s best self but 
will bring about perfect equality, which will 
i'rrvade every sphere of social life. 

< oncept of Decentralization 

Gandhiji held that decentralization was the 
line quo non to evolve a society along non¬ 
violent means. Decentralization in political 
and economic matters is necessary so that the 
common man can take enlightened interest in 
tliese affairs. With this in view he pleaded 
lor the propagation of Khadi and cottage 
industries as a part of his constructive pro¬ 
gramme. He also thought of village pancha- 
yais with wide powers and authority so as to 
<“ 0.11116 them to function as units of sclf-govcrn- 
nient. Any economic revolution must begin 
wiih the rural areas, for India is predomi¬ 
nantly a land of villages. And Gandhiji was 
realistic enough to recommend the develop¬ 


ment of village and cottage industries. There¬ 
fore, “Decentralization in industry and devolu¬ 
tion of power in politics are the only means by 
which humanity can hope to establish a social 
order based upon equality and justice and free 
from economic and political exploitation.”"* 

The national government in line with 

Gandhiji’s preaching has revitalized the village 

panchayats by giving them a good deal of 

powers. The place assigned to cottage and 

village industries in various plans, demonstrates 

the sincerity of the efforts of the government 
* 

to carry out the teaching of Gandhiji. Never¬ 
theless, one feels there is need for more 
vigorous action in this sphere and much 
scope is there for further improvement and 
progress. 

Gandhi and World Peace 

Gandhiji held that the preservation of 
world peace involved the recognition of the 
equal right of all the peoples in the world, 
without any discrimination as to race, colour, 
religion, etc. The people of one nation must 
enjoy the same freedom as every other nation 
in the world. The adoption of non-violence 
in the sohtlion of any outstanding disputes 
between nations is postulated by Gandhiji. 
World peace and international understanding 
could only be furthered by mutual tolerance, 
respect for each other’s territorial sovereignty 
and Irecdom of action. A sense of brother¬ 
hood and a feeling of oneness is necessary for 
peaceful co-existence among nations. 

Gandhiji fervently wished as early as 1940 
that the national government should adopt 
non-violence to the utmost extent possible in 
its foreign policy and he affirmed his convic¬ 
tion that such a non-violent policy would be 
India’s great contribution to the peace of the 
world and towards the establishment of a new 
world order. The Panch Sheel enunciated by 
Jawaharlal Nehru was the clearest applicat ion 
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of Gandhi’s non-violence. Non-aggression, 
mutual respect for territorial integrity and 
sovereignty, non-interfcrcncc in each other’s 
internal allairs, mutual benefit and peaceful 
co-existence arc nothing but the elaboration 
of the Mahatma's ideals on non-violence in 
peace and war. Gandhi ji’s ideas have contri¬ 
buted richly to the culture and civilization of 
the world as also to the maintenance of peace 
and harmony among the nations of the world. 
Gandbiuii Politics and its Relevance 

Gandhian politics was essentially politics of 
commitment or dedication. In the post-inde¬ 
pendence period in India, politic* of oppor¬ 
tunism seem to dominate. 

With the advent of (Jandhiji on the Indian 
political horizon in (he early part of this cen¬ 
tury “started a slow but inomeiitous reaction 
against the West and European culture in 
general on a massive scale.” ' This only meant 
that under his dynamic leadership India 
carried out a full retreat from Westernization, 
The secret of Gandhi’s power was precisely the 
fact that he represented the wishes of the 
overwhelming masses in the country. 

Mahatma Gandhi’s contribution to India’s 
fiecdom struggle is universally recognised and 
acknowledged. lie converted the nationalist 
struggle into a revolutionary mass struggle. 
He organized and disciplined it and provided 
it with a method and a plan of effective action, 
lie endowed it with an urge for social justice, 
with passion for equality and tolerance and 
made the people conscious of the plight of the 
‘untouchables’ and other underprivileged 
sections of the community. He had a broad 
based movement which had in its fold all the 
important classes of the country. 

Gandhiji was a man of action who employ¬ 
ed every means to weaken loreign domina¬ 
tion. In his anxiety to rouse national feelings 
of the people he opposed many Western ideas 
and schemes. Thus we find Gandhiji trying 


to oppose indiscriminate large scale industria 
lization, state planning, birth control, westen 
system of education,foreign goods, prohibition 
etc. As a shrewd politician he was trying , t* 
capture the imagination of the masses b' 
whipping up Swadeshi .spirit. He succcedci 
to a great extent in mobilizing public opinioi 
against British rule. But to what extent hi 
alternate proposal's are workable and promol' 
the real good of the country ? (iandhiai 
politics was essentially obstructionist in nature 
Some learned observers like Panikkar^ hold th' 
view that Gandhi’s teaching have little influ 
ence on India’s policy. We no longer he.a 
of Ahirosa or non-violence—a principle t- 
which he attached fundamental importance 
On the contrary, India is straining every nervi 
to arm herself to the teeth. Not even durirev 
Gandhi ji’s lifetime did the Congress leaders n 
India accept the doctrine of non-violence i' 
regard to defence. Aggressive intentions c> 
Pakistan and disappearance of Tibet as a bufle 
zone and the Chinese attack in 19C2 and thi 
Indo-Pak conflicts ol 1965 and 1971 have mad 
It an imperative necessity for being vigilant 
Therctore, under the prevailing set of circum¬ 
stances it has become dilhcult to practi-ic 

Ahimsa especially when the defence of (In 
country is involved. 

II Satyagraha, as Gandhiji viewed it, lia! 
disappeared from the political scene, fasting a' 
a political weapon, which also was one of lint 
Gandhian techniques, today stands totally 
discredited. The Mahatma resorted to tins 
weapon only when he considered moral issun 
were at stake. But fasting by political leadcis 
in the post-independence period has been 
mainly to secure some political point which 
had no moral issues behind it. The resort w 
mass fasting by the protagonists of a separ. ic 
Andhra Stale has reduced the whole method 
to an absurdity and has the result of discredi¬ 
ting fasts and hunger strikes as political 
weapons. 
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Another element of Gandhian thought was 
his total distrust of state action. To him state 
was an instrument of coercion. He believed 
in the dictum that, that government is the 
best which governed the least. He did not 
want any interference in individual’s liberties 
because he was an Individualist to the core. 
In this sphere also he has not influenced 
Indian thinking. The major fact of India’s 
development after independence is the growth 
of State functions in all directions because the 
modern state is indeed a 'welfare state’. 

Prohibition was an idea very dear to the 
Mahatma’s heart. To-day it lias been given 
up as an anachronism in most of the States. 
Thus another Gandhian ideal has come under 
eclipse. 

Even his concept of happiness does not 
hr)Id good in India today. Gandhiji advoca¬ 
ted a type of society in which an individual 
was supposed to be happy if his desires were 
limited. He felt that fewer the needs the 
better and happier the people in the society. 
In this age of science and technology with the 
urge for rapid material advancement as the 
driving force, Gandhian concept belongs to a 
different epoch. 

Mahatma Gandhi never claimed eternal 
validity for his ideas, We cannot accept all 
the Gandhian ideals. Revision of Gandhism 
is inevitable. He was a great humanist, and 
as such he is respected by posterity. 

borne critics of Gandhiji hold that the kind 
of society he envisaged, the kind of values he 
cherished, made him a magnifleent failure. 
I'akc for instance his constant emphasis on 
non-violence. Even in his time there was 
widespread violence throughout the country— 
Noakhali, Partition, etc. It is, therefore, said 
that even in his own time he was superficially 
relevant. It is contended that mere preaching 
of non-violence docs not bring revolution, 
home economists argue that the rate of Indus* 
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trialization proceeded at a faster pace precisely 
in the Gandhian era. 

The central core of Gandhian philosophy 
rests on his'pervasive obsession with the moral 
individual and with moral values. But in the-, 
context of parliamentary democracy in the 
country where issues are decided on the basis 
of the wishes of the majority, Gandhian morals 
may go to the wall. For example, whatever 
the majority decides need not necessarily be 
moral in the Gandhian sense. But it is a moot 
point whether it is proper to blame Gandhian 
ideals if the people do not measure up to the 
higli moral plane which he visualised. Wc ' 
cannot blame him for our shortcomings. 
Conclusion 

Sometimes some writers have compared 
Gandhi with Marx and Lenin and with early 
political thinkers like Plato, T.H. Green, etc. 
There are of course some points of rcsern* 
blance, but methods of violence and non¬ 
violence are mutually incompatible. There 
are sotpe critics who say that Marxian politics 
and techniques have become outdated. Simi¬ 
larly it is held by some critics that Gandhian 
politics like Plato’s concept of philosopher 
kings remains an ideal. Everyone would 
like to exploit Gandhiji’s name and profess to 
stand for Gandhian ideals. Gandhism has 
been completely discarded. Shall we then say 
that Gandhism is only a political philosophy to 
be preached and not a philosophy to be prac- 
tlsed ? Like Plato, Gandhi expects high moral 
conduct and the subordination of the self to 
the wider interests of the country and commu¬ 
nity. If our country has not succeeded in 
practising Gandhian politics we have no right 
to blame Gandhian ideals and we cannot say 
that Gandhism has no place in the political 
process. Gandhism can be ilhplemcnted if the 
society rises up to the expectations of Gandhiji 
and selfless leaders and workers replace the . 
selfish power-seeking politicians. 
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Wc have decided to follow parliamentary 
democracy of the West thus rejecting 
Gandhism and democracy based upon 
Gandhian politics. It is no wonder that 
democratic politics in free India exists in form 
and not in spirit. It certainly lacks the 
Gandhian spirit. Hence the country is 
witnessing so much indiscipline and conflicts 
in all walks of life. Historically wc seemed to 
have professed high ideals which were seldom 
practised. Therefore, one is not surprised 


that there is so much gap between Gandhian 

theory and practice. 
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THE JUDICIARY AND THE ORDINARY CITIZENS IN INDIA 

ANUP CHAKRABARTI 


An apolitical and unbiased judicial system 
is vital for the survival of a free democratic 
community. The welfare of the average citi¬ 
zen of a country depends upon prompt and 
impartial dispensation of justice. The feeling 
in an average citizen that he can depend on 
certain and speedy administration of justice 
maximises his liberty. Chief Justice John 
Marshall once stated, “The Judicial Depart¬ 
ment comes home in its effect to everyman’s 
fireside : it passes on his property, his reputa¬ 
tion, his life and all. Is it not, to the last 
degree, important that^hc should be rendered 
perfectly and completely independent ?“ 
People must have absolute confidence in those 
who man the judicial services as also in the 
rules and procedures of the judicial institutions 
of the country. We should be fully aware of 
the dangers which threaten both the indivi¬ 
dual citizen and the community when judiciary 
becomes diseased. It is worthwhile here to 


remember the famous remark of Lord Bryce : 
“If the lamp of justice goeL";^ out in darkness, 
how great is that darkness !” 

An average citizen of India instinctively 
looks up to the judicial institutions for preser¬ 
ving the basic principles underlying the Consti¬ 
tution and the rule of law of the country. 11 
is the only institution in the public sector in 
which he has an abiding faith. About the 
position of the judges in India one foreign 
author observes, “They arc highly esteemed 
by the public. More than any other segment 
of this elite they are viewed as exemplars of 
honesty and integrity in public office. Indeed 
one is exaggerating only slightly, if at all, in 
observing that these judges are perhaps the 
only group remaining in the political system in 
whom trust can be placed and whose motives 
and actions are publicly perceived as beyond 
reproach.”! We find that whenever a demand 
is voiced for the constitution of a commission 
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of inquiry or a high powered body for the 
purpose of examining any issue of public or 
national importance, the unanimous choice 
falls upon a retired or a sitting judge of the 
Supreme Court of India or of a High Court. 

Though the average citizens have the 
highest respect for the judiciary of the country 
they are not satisfied with the way in which it 
works. To the common man “the road to 
justice is as important as justice itself. From 
the point of view of litigation, the road to 
justice is too often blocked by delays, incon¬ 
veniences and excessive costs as well as by un¬ 
familiar and illogical procedures.”^ These are 
the maladies from which the Indian judicial 
systc/n sufFtrs. If justice is to prevail in true 
sense of the term, these defects should be 
removed. 

The matter of cost to a litigant is one of the 
principal grounds on which the judicial system 
of India is criticised. In theory every citizen 
has equal access to the law courts but in prac¬ 
tice “lack of means generally implies lack of 
access to courts”. Criticising the British 
judicial system once an English judge remarked 
“Justice is open to all—like the Grill Room of 
the Ritz Hotel !” This remark is also appli¬ 
cable to the Indian .judicial system. It is al¬ 
most impossible for the poor citizens to bear 
the heavy expenses of Court and the fees of the 
lawyers. The Chinese proverb “Going to law 
is losing a cow for the sake of a cat” is true to 
the average Indian citizens who move to the 
Court. The rich can command an advantage 
over the poor in being able to hire high priced 
eminent lawyers to advise and conduct their 
cases. The right to sue and be sued is not 
real unless legal assistance is available to the 
poorer sections of the peopled Even in England 
under the Poor Prisoner’s Defence Act of 1930 
and the Legal Aid and Advice Act of 1949 
some provisions have been made for the free 
legal assistance to deserving persons. But 


in India upto now no such law has be^ 
passed. 

The main feature of the Legal Aid Act has 
been aptly described by some experts on the 
British Constitution in the following manner : 
“The Legal Aid Act of 1949 covers representa¬ 
tion in all the regular courts and, in effect,, 
provides that the very poor pay nothing for 
legal aid, and that those of moderate income 
pay what they can afford. The Law Society 
and Bar Council administer the system of legal 
aid, the local Assistance Board investigates the 
question of means (a fact which restrains many 
people from applying .for aid) j Treasury 
finances the plan.’’" Yet some English people 
are not satisfied with the provisions of this . 
scheme. They arc of opinion that there should 
be a National Legal Service, on the model of 
the National Health Service under which law> 
yers would be organised for the service of the 
community. 

This problem of reducing cost of litigation 
in India, though difficult, is not insoluble. A 
suitable scheme for legal aid, bearing the - 
country’s economic condition in mind, can 
relieve to some extent the burden of the poor 
litigant. The state can easily reduce the 
heavy court fees charged from the litigants. 
The state can also lay down rules to regulate 
the fees charged by the lawyers and also a , 
celling for the highest fee. 

So far as judicial procedure is concerned 
there is no doubt that the passage of lawsuits 
is dilatory and cumbersome. A certain measure 
of delay is inherent in the nature pf judicial 
process. The Courts must hear both sides of ' 
the case and thereafter decide the issue, stating 
reasons on which the decision is based. It 
takes about ten to twelve years to dispose of a 
complex case. Inordinate delay defeats the 
end of justice as Gladstone remarked “justice 
delayed is justice denied”. The Law Commi¬ 
ssion of India in its report has pointed out that 
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, about 36% of the eases available for disposal 
during a year remains undecided. It has been 
pointed out by a critic that ‘'the slow move* 
ment of cases results in the accumulation of 
arrears which causes further delay, producing 
a kind of snow-balling effect.”'* Recently (8th 
May, 1973) the Union Law Minister in a 
written answer to the Lok Sabha has disclosed 
that at present 4 lakhs and J1 thousand cases 
are pending before the 17 High Courts of the 
Country. The right to appeal to the higher 
court and the inevitable delay caused by taking 
the whole matter to another forum often 
creates a sense of frustration among the 
liti ’.ant public. 

It is obvious that, the existing strength of 
the judges and the other staff in a law court is 
inadequate to cope with the load of caies that 
come before it. The Law Commission of India 
has recommended to increase the number of 
judges in order to eliminate the delays involv¬ 
ed in the cases and dispose of all the cases that 
cofne up before a particular court within a 
stipulated period. 

A great deal of delay is also caused by the 
adjournment of cases by the judges on insuffi¬ 
cient grounds. The court must refuse all 
avoidable postponements in such cases. 

The legal procedures must also be made 
simple, firstly to avoid unnecessary harassment 
to the litigant public and secondly to make it 
intelligible to them so that their confidence in 
the judicial system remains unshaken. 

According to Lenin, ‘‘The Court is an 
instrumentality to attract every individual 
member gf the poorest classes to state admi¬ 
nistration.” In order to ensure this popular 
participation Article 103 of the Constitution of 
the U.S.S.R. states “Gases in all courts be 
heard with the participation of people’s asses¬ 
sors except in cases specially provided for by 
law.”8 Thus the Soviet Judicial System'affords 
an opportunity to a large number of average 
people to participate directly in the adminis¬ 


tration of justice, particularly at the lower 
levels. The Englishmen and the Americans 
also participate in the judicial admini.stration 
of their respective countries through the jury 
system. In India also serious criminal cases 
are tried with the help of jurors. But in the 
U.S.S R. the people’s assessors and the judges 
arc of equal importance in deciding maUers 
both of fact and of law, while the juries in the 
above mentioned countries can decide matters 
of fact only, and not of law. These people’s 
assessors in the U.S.S.R. have the full know¬ 
ledge of the local ways of life and thus they 
can really assist the regular judges to nvesti- 
gate into the causes of breach of law and deter¬ 
mination of punishment. The people’s asse¬ 
ssors also play an important part in the judicial 
administration in China. Mow far popular 
participation in judicial administration is 
desirable still remains a debatable question. 

At the lowest rung of the judicial system in 
India stands the Nyaya Panchayets or the 
Panchayati Adaiats which have provided for 
popular participation in the administration of 
justice to a very limited extent. The judges of 
these courts who try both civil and criminal 
cases are selected from among the local people 
who arc acquainted with local ways of life. 
But the jurisdiction and powers of these courts 
are so circumscribed and their outlook so 
vitiated by ignorance, caste consciousness and 
narrow party politics that even in these limited 
sphere justice is administered with a coloured 
eye. ' 

The Law Commisson of India in its report 
has commented on the manner of appointment 
of the judges of the Supreme Court of India 
and of the High Courts. The Commission 
felt that communal and regional consideration 
influenced the selection of the judges. Besides 
this, the Commission said, “Far from avoiding 
the precincts of the Government House, judges 
have come tq treat invitations from the 





Government House as commands. News¬ 
papers tell us of Chief Justice and Judges being 
granted ‘interviews* by Ministers. Though 
a few judges still maintain the old isolation, a 
large majority sees nothing incorrect in freely 
mixing with the Executive.”’’ The Commi¬ 
ssion also made adverse remarks on the 
appointment of the Judges to high official 
posts after retirement. All these create in the 
minds of the average citizens a feeling of dis¬ 
trust towards the judiciary. Executive inter¬ 
ference in the appointment of judges may lead 
to a deterioration in the quality of judges in 
our country. Referring to executive inter¬ 
ference in judicial appointments one distin¬ 
guished writer observed, “In any case, judges 
who owe their appointment to the Executive 
are less likely to show their independence. 
Appointment of such judges, if made in large 
numbers, is likely to lower the prestige of the 
post they hold and will deter better men from 
accepting it. What is worse from the common 
man’s point of view, unsuitable or incompe¬ 
tent judges will not merely take a longer time 
to finislj their work but will actually add to the 
workload by inadvertently encouraging 
worthless or dishonest litigation. There is 
therefore every reason to beware of judges 
who are politically committed—men who owe 
their appointment to the political party in 
power, not to the excellence of their own 
qualifications.’’^’ People to-day are vigilant 
about the appointment 'of new judges and the 
manner of their appointment. Chief Justice 
Hidayatullah once remarked, “The Constitu¬ 
tion (of India) has placed the judiciary as the 
arbiter between the individual and Society and 
has armed the Superior Courts with all neces¬ 
sary means to ampliate justice. The power 
has been used time and again when it was 
needed and 1 Ifbpe it will be used without fear 
or favour in future to secure- justice to the 
Comihon; Man, The unique position of the 
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judiciary as the guardian of the rights of the 
Common Man is one for .the Commor Man 
to uphold for he n ust counter any move to 
lower the prestige of the Judiciary.”*. 
The appointment of new Judges to the 
Supereme Court of India and the High 
Courts and their elevation to the post of the 
Chief Justice must be made on the basis of: 
definite criteria which will keep the judges 
above criticism. 

Addressing the 28t)i Annual Conference 
of the West Bengal Lawyers’ Association on 
March 21, 1^71, Mr. Justice P. B, Mukheiji, 
the Chief Justice of the Calcutta High Court 
at that time, pleaded for the establishment of 
a concord between the law and the people, ’ 
The Chief Justice said that the traditional rule 
of law cannot meet the challenge of a modern 
welfare state which ‘‘has introduced the 
doctrine of maximum government in place of 
minimum government of (he past age on which 
the old rule of law was based and founded.”* 
According to him, ‘‘the language of law and 
the procedures of Court must not be so exclu¬ 
sive as to prevent access of common man to 
make use of them for the redress of his legal 
grievances, as today, law speaks in India in a ' 
language which is not understood by the - 
majority of the Indian subjects. The law 
courts adopt procedures which are artificial ' 
for the speed and needs of modern life and far ; 
too expensive for the ordinary citizens with. 
legal grievances. In many instances the law is 
not Indian in spirit, form, contents or even in 
language.”” He also said, ‘nhe slow moving 
machinery of law and procedures and the trai* 
ditional concept of the rule of law are very 
often regarded as an impediment to the growth 
of such countries (common law countries) and 
inconsistent with the rising social conscience of 
the age. To some extent this attitude is res¬ 
ponsible for the growing disrespect for law 
and its administration.”’” 
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The country ig now marching towards a 
welfare state with an avowed object of progress 
in social and economic fields. It would be 
better if the legal system of the country is also 
reoriented along with the reconstruction of the 
socio-economic fields, rbc judicial system in 
India should be so conceived and organised 
that ‘ the eve* widening gaps between the legal 
system and the needs of modern Indian should 
be closed to make justice an effective instru¬ 
ment for » piQgrcssive democratic society, 

The average citizens of India will place 
more reliance on the law coui ts if justice be¬ 
comes chear*. speedv and simple. 
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FRAGMENTS OF THE CONFESSIONS OF AN AUDIOPHILE : A MEMOIR 

I 

MADAN S. fATHANIA 
( Continued from July 1973 ) 


Nincteeth century achievements in the 
concert* form have been spectacular. Brahms 
seems to have had a great day writing slow 
movements for his violin concerto, the double 
concerto for Violin and ’cello and the two 
concertos for piano (the D minor and the B- 
liat). The violin concerto, described, because 
of its technical difficulties, as a concerto 
against the violin for the orchestra and later 
on accepted as a concerto for the violin against 
the orchestra wherein the violin triumphs over 
the orchestra, opens on a very dramatically 
energetic note—of gigantically symphonic pro¬ 
portions—but as it proceeds through the ex¬ 
position, development and recapitulation sec¬ 
tions it dwindles, giving the only really canta- 
bile melody in the slow movement to the oboe, 
thereby rendering the violinist a helplesss part¬ 
ner. No wonder Sarasate refused to act as a 
soloist for the performance of this composition. 
Brahms shows similar predilection for giving 
undue importance to an otherwise secondary 
instrument as^ for instance, witness the slow 
movement of the D minor piano concerto 
where the ’cello steals the show from the 
piano in this highly moving adagio. His sym¬ 
phonies, relatively academic works, sound dry 
pieces though the last movement of the first 
symphony reveals him in a typically pastoral 
vein ; the fourth symphony is interesting in 
that it utilizes the passacagUa form as varia¬ 
tions. But then this is worlds removed from 
the celebrated passacaglia of J. S. Bach, the 
greatest single work for solo organ in any age. 

Peter ^e great, opening the doors ol Russia 
the vast Oolossus to the West in the seven¬ 
teenth century, also, brought about an influx 


of'Italian and German musicians to the im¬ 
perial court. Thus music which was “forbid* 
den” in Russia gradually filtered through the i 
national fabric. It was only with Mikhail 
Glinka, however, that Russia was put on the 
musical map of the world. Nationalism in 
politics may be harmful leading as it does 
ultimately to chauvinism but its effects in the 
fields of the humanities and, in particular, the 
music have been constructive. Glinka’s 
Russian nationalism found its outlet—paradoxi¬ 
cally—in the Spanish themes. And why not ? 
Even Lalo turned to Spain for the themes of 
his Symphonie Espagnole. Spain furnished 
lush “exoticism” to an over-wrought imagina¬ 
tion drunk deep in the national soil, the result¬ 
ing transformation being deservedly good. 
Wrote Tchaikovsky : '’All Russian school of 
music comes out of Glinka even as the whole 
Russian literature (Dostoevsky’s remark this) 
came out of Gogol.” 

Breaking away from purely nationalistic 
barriers that cluttered the musical efforts of 
Glinka, Mussorgsky Gui, Borodin and Bala¬ 
kirev, Tchaikovsky wrote some of the most 
beautiful music in all forms. The greatest sym- 
phonist since Beethoven, his mxisic exudes 
general melancholia. Topping even his fifth 
and sixth symphonies are his two concertos. 
The violin concerto—asubject of much contro¬ 
versy and invective among critics like Hanslick 
and vying with the Brahms for musical honours 
—shows in the canzonetta such a haunting 
Slav melody, reminiscent of the folk tunes of 
“Old Russia”, “Old Muscovy”, that one 
forgets that this music itself u tinged with-*- 
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speaking—refrains from the outpourings of a 
figuratively ‘ lonely heart”. His piano concerto 
in B-flat minor, ..executed by Van Cliburn, 
brings out all the nervous latent energy that 
accompanies its opening movements. To say 
that this opening passage is the most heroic in 
all concerto literature is an understatement. 

Frcderic-Francois Chopin : the sick, tuber¬ 
cular Chopin : in an age of nationalism mani¬ 
festing itself in various fields of human endea¬ 
vour, Chopin, the master of short, miniature 
forms in music, brought the house down upon 
the Parisian aristocracy by his incomparable 
performances. Chopin was essentially a 
“solo” composer, writing primarily for the 
piano, his favourite instrument. A poet of 
the piano, his preludes and fugues don’t stand 
out musically though they arc goo I studies for 
the beginner. Impressionistic music of Ravel, 
Debussy, Scriabin and Satie suffers from the 
same defect and tends to degenerate into 
“mood music” with all too ill-defined moods. 
In contrast to Chopin’s scherzos. Ballads and 
waltzes, his two piano, concertos have real 
poetry in them* but this poetry in some 
of his other works is not without a trace 
of doggerel. Schumann’s piano concerto, 
the piano quartet arid the piano quintet, 
the symphonic etudes and Carnaval are 
admirable compositons ; his criticisms and 
attempts at “educating” the public musically 
were more successful. The poetry o.f hb 
“arabesque” and “Kinderscenen” is Chopin- 
esque. That virtuosity does not necessarily 
make for musicianship is exemplified by Franz 
Liszt whose transition from a diabolical 
virtuoso (his dream was to become the Paga¬ 
nini of the piano) to some sort of musical 
“saint” was a miraculous failure. It is difficult 
to believe that the composer of the A major 
and the E-flat concertos was also the writer of 
the “Dante” and “Faust” tone-poems. His 
Hungarian rhapsodies are the only enduring 
compositions. 


Bcrlio:;, a master of orchestration, who, in 
ad^tion, wrote standard treatises on the art 
of orchestration, turned out two works of 
imaginative nature : the “Symphonie Fantasti- 
que” and the “Harold in Italy” for viola and 
orchestra, based on a poem by Byron. Origi¬ 
nally intended as a showpiece for that devil 
of a violinist, Paganini, Berlioz’ “Harold” is 
a high water-mark of romanticbm. Rimsky- 
Korsakov’s symphonic suite, “the Schehera¬ 
zade”, the capriccio Espagnol and the Russian 
Eastern overture are other works along similar 
lines. Tiie unifying pattern shown by the 
violin (Scheherazade) in all the movements of 
this memorable work, over the background of 
arpeggios on the harp is very intricate. You 
almost begin to wonder what Scheherazade is 
going to do next to please the Sultan who has 
taken a vow to kill all the women. Well, she 
launches on a different tale : it is the same tale 
and see how beautifully the violin “sings” it! 

The urge to sing—who can do it better than 
the violin ? Bach’s two violins in the D minor 
concerto did it—in the slow movement— 
meditatively, the larghctto of Beethoven’s 
Opus 61 lingers on serenity., Lalo does 
it more boisterously : hb Symphonic 
Espagnol is a lovely violin concerto under a 
different name. Unlike Rimsky-Korsakov’s 
Scheherazade, it sings to please the “noble 
savage”. Of late, Samt-Saens has been unjust¬ 
ly neglected though in the early part of this 
century he was hailed as the French Beethoven 
and the epithet was not inappropriate : his 
“Organ” symphony in G minor, violin con¬ 
certo in B minor, the piano concerto in G 
minor, the violin sonata in D minor (this 
i^onata inspired an episode—that of an imagi 
nary musician in Marcel Proust’s “Rcmember- 
ance of Things Past”) and the Havanaise for 
violin and orchestra are masterpieces each of 
which could secure him a niche in the tempi* 
of fame. Dvorak 'Wove Hungarian folk 
materials intp lush lyricism in hb ’cello concet' 
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io and the “New World Symphony”. 
American Indian and negro folk songs impart 
hyinn-Iike character to the famous slow move¬ 
ment of this symphony. Pablo Sarasate’s 
"Zigeunerweisen” provide lovely encores for 
the violinist though the golden age of violin 
music hearkens back to the eighteenth century, 
to such masters as Corelli, Vivaldi, Locatclli, 
Viotti, Tarlini, Nardini and Gciuiniani. Ins¬ 
pired by the diabolical but extremely melodi¬ 
ous violin-playing by a devil in a dream, 
1 artini, on getting up in the morning, jotted 
down what were to become the most didicult 
(•■ills (hence the name “ The Devil’s Trill” 
>’onata) tn the history of the violin. For almost 
t’v'o huinircd years violinists approach this work 
.VIth the same dedication as they do Bach’s 
ijiiatas and partitas for unaccompanied violin. 

Although the greatest violinist of his time, 
I'aganini’s violin concertos arc not as brilliant 
1 '^ would have been expected from his pheno¬ 
menal technique. The twenty four caprices 
cot violin are gootl exercises having no nece¬ 
ssary pretensions to music, the last caprice 
Ic-ing saved from anonymity by KachmaninotT 
who composed a lovely rhapsody on this 
theme. Rachmaninolf’s D minor concerto is 
more diflicnlt than the well-known C minor. 

Niet/.sche complained in his case against 
Wagner (“More air, more air ; it is too stulfy 
here : open the windows.”) that his early 
entliusiaini for Wagner was an act of folly and 
that the only way he could purge himself of 
this folly was by heaping lot of scorn upon 
him. He was not lacking there. “Wagner,” 
tie wrote, “corrupts everything he touches.” 
And the view does persist to this day despite 
the fact that Wagner’s admirers arc legion, the 
Bayreuth festivals having become occasions of 
pilgrimage for opera and music drama fans. 
Ironically, it was Wagner who introduced the 
concept of ‘melos’ in music embracing all that 
is good, decent sound, and yet what his own 


ill 

music is devoid of is precisely this melo.s, 
Verdi, the greatest Italian composer of the 
nineteenth century, continuing the tradition of 
I<.os.sini, Puccini and Bellini, had greater 
genius ; Wagner and Verdi are poles apart, 
the former signifying typical German 
“arrogance”, this lime empty arrogance, 
achieving little, the latter an embodiment 
of rich Italian melody ; Verdi's opeias put 
even Mozart and (Buck into shade. “T.a 
Traviata” and “Aida” have far greater number 
of fans than “ I hc Magic I'iute”, “Don 
Giovanni”, “La Nozzi di l'’iggaro” or 
“F.pbcgenie el Luritlice” can boast of. 
Rossini’s overtures- -Rossini than whom there 
was no greater nun ter of ihc overture— 
“William Tell”, “Barber of Seville” and 
Weber’s “(iberon” are pleasing compositions. 
Complained Beethoven : “Look at tliat rascal, 
lie (Rossini) can produce an overture in a 
matter of hours whereas I have to struggle for 
days woiking out the outlines., no, the opera 
is not for me ; it is for the Italians.” The 
opera, indeed, was and .s for the Italians. But 
then didn't Moz irt outstrip them all ? See 
what Rossini himself has to say about him : 
“The Germans,” he wiole, ‘‘have alwajs been 
at every time th.* greatest harmonists', and the 
Italians the greatest melodists. But from the 
moment that the Noi th produced a Mozart, 
we of tiic South wetc beaten on our grouiid, 
because this man rises above all nations, 
uniting in himself the charm of Italian melody 
and all the p.ofiindity of German harmony.” 
Richard Strauss’ tone poems “Death and 
Transfiguration”, “Till Eulenspicgcl’s Merry 
Prankj”, “Don (Quixote” and “l lius Spake 
Zarathustra”—based upon Nietzsche’s work by 
the same name—are swan song of a mu.sical 
tradition that had lost its sap as the century 
drew to its close. Good, “listcnabic” music 
had suddenly become a thing of the past. 

With Schoenberg, the creator of the dodc- 
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caphone (twelve-tone) music system, Berg, 
Webern, Bartok, Stravinsky, ProkofiefF and the 
surrealists and the ncociassicists, in an attempt 
to aflect total break with the past (and, in 
some races, to evoke past nostalgia in tJic 
prescni by reviving forgotten forms) music 
simply went '‘astray'* : it forgot its function, 
losing its roots, becoming primarily dissonant. 
Dissonance in itself is no disgrace : even 
Mo/art had used it as a surprise element in 
one o/his string quarters. Only w hen it be¬ 
comes an end in itself, as was the case with 
modern corn])oscrs, docs it strain the limits of 
patience. Schoenberg’s “Vcrklartc Nacht’* 
treated of seemingly extramusical subject ; the 
guilt of a woman who has betrayed conjugal 
love. The muted strings used throughout the 
work, supposedly representing the guilt, appear 
to be hilling the listener—and themselves as 
well -to sleep. Stravinsky, hailed as the 
greatest composer of the twentieth century, 
turned out outrageous works, tlis “La Sacre 
du Printemps”, a treatment of pagan rites in 
Russia, is tcirifying. And one begins to wonder 
why critics continue to write voluminous 
dissertations on Stravinsky ! ITis mediocrities 

far outweigh his achievements. 

There still was some modicum of hope : 

those who did not put their aims too high, 
keeping away from the stream of modernity, 
attained modest but solid results. Copland's 
ebullience (“The Appilachian Spring”, “Billy 
the Kid”), LIgar’s conservatism (Violin and 
‘Cello con ertos, the “Enigma” variations), 
Vaughan Williams’ penchant for medieval 
cathedrals (“Fantasy on a Theme by Tallis”), 
Bloch’s Hebraism (The violin concerto, the 
Schlomo rhapsody for cello and orchestra) and 
Hovhancss’ orientalism (“The Magic Moun¬ 
tain”, “Armenian Rhapsody”) arc important 
contributions to twentieth century musical 
literature. Hovhancss and Khachaturian, 

Bartok and Enesco showed firm grasp of folk 

material. 


The perennial favourite with the Russians, 
Khachaturian avoids excursions into larger 
symphonic forms wherein his contemporary 
Shostakovich is more at home. His Gayne 
ballet is extremely popular but his violin con¬ 
certo, dedicated to David Oistrakh, is even 
more deserving of praise. The virtuosity in 
tlic last movement of this concerto seems—to r. 
neophyte—about as staggering as to dwarf the 
finale of the Tcliaikoviky. Kabalevsky’s 
“Comedians” and the ’cello concerlo are works 
of similar stature- ProkufiefF who, like 
•Shostakovich, was denounced by the Soviet 
authorities for straying too often info Westein 
“decadence”, attempted in vain to fuse the 
elements of a symphony and a concerto in his 
symphonia concertantc,. a w'ork that is interest¬ 
ing only because it is written for Rostropov.ch 
and lienee has some display passages. The 
slow movement of his violin concerto in C. 
minor is extremely lyrical. It is a happy 
augury that the Russian comjiosers continue to 
show fondness for the concerto form, a form in 
which the West feels the last word has been 
written. 

Barber's works in miniature foirn arc ver) 
impressive and he can be ci edited with having 
written the greatest violin concerto by an 
American composer. It may not be out ol 
place to mention here that the musical centre 
of gravity having shifted to Ameiica, that 
country, of necessity a late comer to tlic 
European musical scene, will in not too distant 
a future, assume leadership even in the huma¬ 
nities. Gone arc the days when a budding 
musician used to look across the Atlantic 
towards the distant shore, toward Fiurope, for 
guidance. There is much indigenous talent 
now available in the country. These days it is 
the graduate student in some conservatoire in 
Europe who dreams of occupying the first chair 
in the first vioIins(and if he be more ambitious, 
acting as the solioist) under the baton of Leon- 
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;ird Bernstein. Already the nation boasts of the 
lincst orchestras in the world : The New York 
I’hilharmonic, the Cleveland Orchestra, the 
Pliiladclphia Orchestra, the Los Angeles Phil- 
liarrnonic, the Boston Symphony Orchestra. 

EITcctive use of folk material is nowhere 

■ lemonslrated more beautifully than in the 
•vork of Glazounov (the violin concerto), 
Knesco (the Roumanian rhap ody No. 1) and 
Smetana (“Ma Vlast”, “the Moldau”). 
Mahler’s “Songs of Earth” continue the 
' German lieder tradition dating back to VVolfTr, 
Sohumann and Schubert. 

Sibelius, the true voice of Finland, 

: t snrrccted Finnish folklore in such inipcrish- 
m'l; compositions as “Finlandia”, depicting 
j-‘:.ur"cncc of patriotism, and the “Swan of 
riionela” : what inagniticent indiil'erencc the 
personified by the English horn, 
irviying the black waters, is capable of ! The 
I'.aglish horn, once an object of ridicule and 
’ 'ug barred from entry into tbe orchestra until 
! i.ir.ck introduced it in his D tnirioi symphony 
M.uclj to the critics’ chagrin, did for t)ie swan 
I.hat llic oboe, a tough but sweet rival, never 
>uld do. Sibelius’ violin concerto in D minor 
H ,'eases tremendous torrents of restless energy 
i'! the finale : there are forcl)C)clings of it even 
)'i the preceding movements. Norway’s fhieg 
wiio composed incidental music to Ibsen’s 

■ Peer Gynt” wrote the sunniest concerto of 
hu-m all : the piano concerto in A minor. The 
pianist, a copartner with the orchestra—hke his 
fi.end in Falla’s ‘Nights in the Gardens of 
•’'pain’’—is never given an upper hand. Liszt’s 
)•< Nsiinism suddenly giving place to virtuosity 
(tih, the piano concertos in E-llat and in A) is 
unknown to Grieg. No wonder the 

Scandinavians produce ( and prefer) the 
blondes ! 

The guitar, a favourite with eighteenth 
' ciitury Spanish and Italian masters, has been 
nrglected since. Only Boccherrini, Vivaldi 
:nul Giuliani gratified this instrument. In this 


century guitar literature is even more meagre. 
Mauro (Jiuliani stands out as the most impor¬ 
tant single influence in the history of the 
guitar. Vocalizing his adagios to a degree 
iinpossil)le t(j be imagined by those who never 
heard him, he invested the guitar with the 
most perfect tone, making the instrument sing, 
fie has been called “not only the first and most 
distinguished performer (on the guitar) but 
also the inventor of a new method of playing.” 

If Guiliani tends to elicit such laurels from 
the listener and critic alike, Joaquin Rodrigo, 
with his “Goncierto dc Aranjuez” can stake a 
claim to having written the most enduring 
composition for guitar in this l entmy—perhaps 
any century. The languorous moods that the 
instrument is capable of have been fully 
exploited in the slow movement though the 
last movement nearly undoes what has gone 
before. Giving the lie to the wisecrack that 
“all good Spanish music have been written by 
a Frendurjau”, the “Coiuicrto de Aranjuez” is 
purely Spanbh in origin, fiossessing iJic drive 
tliat satisfies the tourist dream of how Spain 
ought to sound. Rail I Rodrigo ; “'I’hc 
(Goncierto dc Aranjuez is meant to sound like 
the hidden breeze that stirs the treetops in the 
park'' ; it should be only as strung as a butter¬ 
fly, and as dainty as a veronica.” Mario 
Castelnuove-Tedesco is the cnly other contem--’ 
porary composer whose writing for the guitar 
is as profound as Rodrigo’s. 

Though we may like it or not, the music of 
the future is going to be—or rather, the future 
is going to belong to—computerized sounds. 
Already much serialism is in vogue and this 
has its own enthusiasts, both composers and 
admirers. As a matter of fact, Bach’s Branden¬ 
burgs don’t sound at all bad on “moog syn¬ 
thesisers”. There is lot of experimentation in 
vogue and Colurabia-Frinccton electronic 
music centre in the United States of America 
might well “produce” potentially listcnable 
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music. Exj orients of electronic music— 
Stockhausen, Houlez, KircVuier, Berio—are 
very optimistic clamouring for extraterritorial 
sounds in an age of soon-to-be interplanetary 
voyages. And here on (his globe we h vc 
been lamenting the sad demise of a musical 
system that cannot even hope to be “inter¬ 
national”. l.ike universal history there can¬ 
not be foreseen a trend towards universal 
iTiusic, 

Tt may have been among the ravages of 
musical historiography that oriental music 
pursued its own course regardless of the dcvc- 
! opments in the West, having been confined to 
elf-in: posed insularity. What advantages or 
disadvantages have ensued as a result of this 
isolationism could have been a subject of 
musical polemics though this is.sue has been 
completely ignored by musicologists. Some 
suggestions that Indian music is like the moon 
and the European system like tlic sun are 
tantamount *0 false analogies since they forget 
that the moon shines by the aid of “borrowed” 
light, whereas, as maestro Ravi Shankar puts 
It, “Touch wood ' We have never borrowed 
from any musical tradition.” Empty boasts 
these ! For wc are not willing to learn 
either. 

Music of India, it is true, cannot be put 
into what Dr. Narayana Menon calls 
'vignettes’, Indian musician requiting time to 
develop ; the only instrument to boost him in 
his performances is the tamboura (the musical 
validity of this instrument being generally 
questioned—to a certain extent, justifiably— 
by Western critics since not infrequently its 
sound cannot be disentangled from the main 
instrument it is supposed to assist). As the 
tradition has it, the tanpura is indispensable to 
our soloist as against the orchestral tutti that, 
in the case of a solo concerto, is so essential to 
the composition. Of course, the encores do 
« (Ter possibilities for such vignettes—but then, 


these are so trivial compositions any w&y !— 
and it is, indeed, in such palatable showpieces 
by lesser known cemposers in Western music 
that the violin can be “heifetzed” and the 
piano “horowitzed”. 3ome of the East 
European and Spanish gypsy music lends itself 
to excellent display of pyrotechtonics that are 
unashamedly tantalizing. 

“That which colours the mind”, so goes 
the near-definition of a Rag.a, if, indeed, a 
definition can convey much. And what magni¬ 
ficent colour an Ali Akbar Khan or a Ravi 
Shankar imparts to the rendition of traditional 
Indian music by suitable adaptat’ons. Trail ed 
under the mantle of the doyen of North Indian 
music, Altauddin Khan, their genealogy goes 
back to Tansen, the sixteenth cenlutv 
brightest star in the musical firmament. I' 
was the historic 1955 debut recording by Ah 
Akbar Khan with an introduction by Yehudi 
Menuhin that introduced Indian music to tin 
West, Ravi Shankar later on assuming single- 
handedly (he task of “educating” the West. 
That this music is not “akin to jazz” fle.spi('. 
superficial similarities has been conib.Ttid 
again and again by Ravi Shankar in his lec¬ 
tures and discourses. An experimentalist hv 
nature, eager to benefit from various traditions, 
his restlessness to transcend national barriers to 
reach the audience is well known. It is hi 
versatility that has made him misunderstood bv 
critics at home. In answering his critics lie 
once drew an analogy : he said that launching 
on a long exposition of an alap in a Carnegie 
Hall recital would be as disastrous as intro¬ 
ducing the Indian student to Wagner & 
“Gotterdamraarung” in his first lesson. The 
analogy was very direct, yet it failed to drive 
home the point. So that Ravi Shankar still 
remains largely misunderstood in India. lbs 
“Bhimpalasi” and “Jai-jaiwanti”, “Malkaun*'” 
and “Tilak-Shyam”, “Jog” and “Sindhi- 
Bhsiravi” are painstating undertakings- 
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I'quiilly outstanding are his scores for Satyajit 
Ray’s trilogy and Ralph Nelson’s “Charly” 
1 hough his scoring for “Chappaqua”, except 
tor the main theme, falls below expectations. 
The two albums entitled “West meets liast” in 
wliieh he teamed up with IMcnuhiti have 
ijffiniU'ly brlied Kipling’s dictum, “The East 

East and the West is West, and never the 
twain shall meet.” Yehudi Mcnulnn’s violi- 
in the ragas “Swara-Kalmli”, “Ptabhati” 
mu ‘ IMIoo'’’, all adaptations by Kavi Sliankar, 
vlemonstratfs on what a grand scale the West 
has met the East and with vdiat unique results! 
I he high leoislcr melody in tlie “Swara- 
Kakah”, like the colloquy of Schthtraz^Klc in 
R iniski-Kttsaktw's symphonic suitC'— Saint- 
Siicns’ D livnor violin soi;:Ua. Rccthovcr’s 
“Sfjriiig” and ‘ Krtutit t” :-oral; s as also 
l.ct'laii’s Cf)mpf'‘-(tiori... afTVtd siir.i ar examples 
in part—is so cvi.cative (hut it eould eerve ,ts a 
theiiic ft r a “poctoc” or a “fantasy” in the 
(Ihaui'son or hruch mavner. 

(ioupled with Nicnuhi.o's d'lt ct participa- 
lion in Indian musii, arc the not uicousidtrab.'c 
' iroits of sin }i distinguished critics as James 
I.yi'us, \Vinthrop Sargeant. Nu HentofT, 
Robert R. Brown and Walter Kaufmaun. 
Thougli Ra\i Shankar’s “Kinnaia” tchool of 
Indian music unfortunately t nded in failure, 
Ali Akhar Khan has been mote successful as a 
teacher. Shankar’s attempts at composing 
a litar concerto and bringing cut the stibtle 
nuances of microtones in “those m.elodious 
forms’’, the Ragas, have, indeed, been highly 
commendable. 

Karnatak music had a far longer continu¬ 
ous tradition, the modem exponent of this 
music being S. Balacbandra, the veena player, 
and on that score the proponents of this musi¬ 
cal system can legitimately be proud. How¬ 
ever, due to strict adherence to tradition the 
alaps in the Ragams are even more adamant 
than their ccuntcrperts in the Ragas. Thyaga- 


raja has been compared to Beethoven but the 
irreverence and irrelegiosity of the latter—■ 
despite “Mtssa Solemnis” and “Christ on the 
Mount ol Olives’’ —lender this comparison 
somewhat olfcimve, 

Ali Akbar Khan in what scems an almost 
exclusive coutiact wiih (he Connoisseur 
Society has turned out monumental perfor¬ 
mances of Indian Ragas. I( is difficult to pick 
up any cue performarne of his for special men¬ 
tion. A ’'‘gii.dary viriuoso, ho evi k'\s such an 
intcc'ity in his “Chandramudau’’, “Kanara- 
i’l'.ikaai”, “K'lw.ant” “Basant-Mookhari”, 
“Sh'rlhi-bt'a'! a\ i” ‘ 1 duo’’ “lisra-Mand”, 
"Sh'<a'', ‘Dc'!) Malf'acr", “Khamaj”, 

“Mar Aod', “V. i'- .u,-Kaiyaon’', to name only a 
tew lai’a*'' (h.'.i h'v i f c< i dii g'- iieed not fear 
comp.’riicr; •o'dii the I-ft ..f di time. Vilayat 
Khan, a no Ic.-s <:;''t!diotis .i-tiste is his own 
ril'.hr. is rml vciy fff(p;^‘iuly available on 
records hut if his “ P.ii! .u'i-Kanara”, ‘‘Tilak- 
Kan'od” .v;d "CiiaudjT’.i Ktdai” (a duet per¬ 
formance vvi'h Ilia) at Khan, his \ ounger 
brother, the Surbahar placer)- depicting the 
brief sojourn of Shah jehan and Mumtax, the 
eternal livstrrs, to their (onih and back to 
heavens, thus M t(in;< a precedent in Indian 
music at wiitiug what aporoxlmates to “pro¬ 
gram music”—if ihcsc altmipts are any guide, 
his sitar playing has a mcllifluousness rarely 
encountered in our sitaristr. The sitar is not 
capable of massive sonorities which its mas¬ 
culine rival sarod produces but V’ilayat Khan 
produces eficcts which are just as “visceral”, 
to use James Lyons’ phrase, as those Ali Akbar 
Khan exacts from his sarod. 

Performers of younger generation, among 
them Nikhil Banerjee, Sharan Rani, Ashish 
Khan, Shamim Ahmed, Kartick Kumar, and 
the accompanists Alla Rakha, Shanta Prasad, 
Mahapurush Misra and the late Chatur Lai 
have done creditable job on records. Vocalist* 
Bade Ghulani Ali Khan, Amir Khan, Bhim 
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Sen Joshi, M. S. Subbulakslitni, though not 
always lyrical, very successfully explore the 
vocal resources, at times too easily falling into 
the temptation of equalling or even outstrip¬ 
ping the instrumental range of, say, a violin. 
(Inciilentally, it is ironic that an instrument of 
such tremendous possibilities as the violin 
should serve merely as an accompaniment to 
the vocalist.) That, verily, is an unfortunate 
circumstance for, forgetful of its limitations the 
human voice may land itself into a forbidden 
territory where vocal gymnastics tend to be 
a nuisance to the melody per se. Nearly all 
vocal sounds that aspire to the status of music, 
oriental or occidental become guttural, even 
nasal ; hence the dilliculty in the way of true 
appreciation of vocal music. The Indian 
vocalists, like the tenors and the sopranos and 
the contialtos of Western music, like, for 
instance, a Fischer-Dieskau, a Callas, a Suther¬ 
land, a do Los Angeles, singing Mozart, Verdi 
or Wagner, will always have a select following, 
the instrumental medium having ascendency 
over the vocal. 

Although the future of Western music in 
India is uncertain (why speak of uncertainty i’ 
Western music is not even introduced in our 
educational curricula !), we arc indebted to 


our film music directors for having achieved 
brilliant orchestral results. But for the efforts 
of music directors like Naushad, S. D. Burman, 
Shankar-Jaikishen, Salil Chowdhury, glimpses 
of superb orchestration in songs would have 
been unknown to us. Popular music, when it 
draws freely on traditional folklore or religious 
subiccts. has an appeal of its own. Miniature 
pieces as, for instance, Schubert’s“Ave Maria”, 
Debussy’s “Clare de Lunc” (an impressionistic 
reverie this) and ‘’The Creenslecvcs”, like the 
sorrowful strains of a Ghazal crooned by Talat 
Mehmood or the “Bauls” of Bengal, seem to 
catch the fleeting moment by the throat, 
squeezing the song into eJllorcscence much as 
Matsuo Basho has done with the “haiku”. 

Our meanderings have inevitably led us 
into what may loosely be termed a disinteres¬ 
ted spectator’s panoramic view of a vast 
musical canvas, singling out items for special 
mention here, passing over (in sheer ignorance) 
others in silence there—in musical silence, we 
hope. Thoiigh it may be controvertible 
whether, as Bernard Shaw put it, a music that 
evokes certain associations has any claims to 
being so termed, it is doubtful if a connoisseur 
who does not whistle is an audiophile at 
all. 




ON THE WRITING OF INDIAN HISTORY 

L. B. ALAV12V* 


The early British historians divided Indian 
history into the “Indian”, “Moslem” and 
“British” periods. It was not without motives, 
l^ven today some scholars very often follow 
this pattern without bothering very much to 
jH'ovide justification for its scientific merit or 
Mccessity. In effect this system of periodisa- 
tion is still current, even though the names of 
(he periods have changed : the “Indian” 
|)Priod is now called “ancient” ; the “Moslem” 
“medievar’ ; and the “British”—“modern”. 

i'assive Object 

Under this scheme Indian history looks 
hke a result of chance occurrences. For 
rxatnple, the ‘'ancient” period was replaced 
!-y the '‘medieval” period because a strong 
'■nemy appeared on the Indian scene. The 
';iine treatment was given to the 18th century, 
Aiih the only difference that the enemy came 
I ills time not from the north-west, but from 
ihe sea. Thereby Indian history is deprived 
‘ f successiveness, logical attributes, and legiti¬ 
mate sequences. Besides, in such an approach 
hulia is treated as a passive object influenced 
iD.'tn outside. 

At the same time, quite often, the basic 
'liilercnce betwicn the British colonial rule and 
iiile of the Moslem dynasties in India is over¬ 
looked. Whereas the Moslem conquerors 
Were quickly assimilated and actually became 
par t of the Indian people, the British re¬ 
mained an alien and hostile force in India. 

The inappropriateness of such a periodisa- 


tion is clear to many Indian historians. And 
attempts have been made many times to inter¬ 
pret the country’s history in other ways. 

Sardar K. M. Panikkar, for instance, spoke, 
in his 1961 lectures, of three “definitive 
periods” in India’s history : 350-250 B. C., 
1330-1430 A.D., and 1818-1918 A.D. Accord¬ 
ing to him, in each of these centuries, Hin¬ 
duism rose to a new level of development, and 
this channelled the social evolution of the 
country in the subsequent period. 

This periodisation based on Indian domes¬ 
tic history, gives attention to the actual pro¬ 
cesses within the Indian polity instead of to 
the external events. It lends Indian history 
definite meaning, inner logic and consistency. 

The adoption or rejection of such periodi¬ 
sation depends on the methodological stands 
of the researcher : on whether he considers the 
stages of development of religion (in this case 
Hinduism) decisive for other aspects of social 
life, or prefers to analyse deeper processes 
underlying and explaining religious move¬ 
ments. 

Soviet View 

Soviet historians, proceeding from the 
Maixim methodology, consider that the basic 
factor of historical development is the changes 
in the material life of the people, in the 
methods of organisation of economic activities. 
The changes cause an evolution of the social 
system, a gradual rearrangement of conscious¬ 
ness, religious consciousness included, with 
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this entire jiiocess, sometimes stretching out 
into quite a long period. 

Naturally, tlic appliration of such a ineiiio- 
dology to the history of any country, and 
especially India does not guarantee an easy 
and quick solution to all (he problems. The 
point is that the changes in the economic sys¬ 
tem arc least of all reilected in historical 
sources. Soviet Indologists r,rc having debates 
on the issue of the nutuic of ancient India’s 
economic and social systems ; on the exact 
demarcation line between the ancient and 
medieval periods ; on the period which 
marked the beginning of the maturing of tlie 
present economic, system. 

Yet, Soviet Indologists havt come to a 
general understanding of at least a number ol 
issues connected with the periodisaiiun ol 
Indian history. It is cleai that tin boundary 
between the ancient and medieval periods is 
.somewhere between tlie first and 7lli centuries 
A. D. This period ;.aw the foimation of a 
new (feudal) ecenomic. social and politiial 
system. This meets with the suppoii ol a 
number ol inoclern Indian iujtoriaus, particu¬ 
larly of Iholesbor R. S. Sharjua, ui lii.s b.'ok 
“Indian Feu lalisjn ’ puolislied in 1965. 

Modern Period 

Tlie close ol iliC 1/lb century is accepted 
in Soviet literature a.s the demarcation line 
between the medieval and tiic modern periods 


of Indian history. This date is rather exact, 
but at the same time rather conventional. It 
stands to reason that many economic proce.sscs 
(the development of commodity—monetary 
relations, the appearance of new forms ol 
organisation of industry), testifying to the 
decay of the feudal system, began before the 
close of the 1 7th century. On the other hand, 
feudal relations in Iinlia continued in a later 
period. 

In the selection of this demarcation line, 
one cannot but take into account anothei 
methodological consideration : the concept, of 
unity of human history. In the 17t]i century, 
one part of the world (Europe) had already .i 
new economic system, capitalism, whicii bega'i 
to produce incrcadiig iidiuence on otlie, 
countries ami legions. This factor cannot br 
discoiuite.l, even il wc study the liistoiy of 
country ol quite specific Icatures, as compared 
to Euiope, and .still ditectiy not unrler ihi' 
sway af colonialism. 

Naturally enough, hovitt historians a.i 
iiyiag to single out, within inijor periods, 
.sub-periods conmc;ed witli the pioccssr-. 
apjiearan. e, consolidation .iml decay ■' 
eorrcsnondidg ecoriooiic sylitcins. 

* Issued ’oy vlic Inlunnaiion l.)cpar(nient o. 
the Uo.SR l‘’.mhassy in India, 

New Oeilii-1. 


Current Affairs 


Another Nuclear Danger 

The following article of Mr. Alan Rickard 
draws attention to the global dangcis of 
national nuclear tests. Alan Rickard hinted at 
It in his earlier article, “A Critical look at 
Nationalism,” publi'hed in the March, April 
3nd .'day issue of The Atheist. 

In the current, almost world-wide debate 
on nuclear te.sting, one serious aspect is in 
(lanirer of being overlooked. 

Piotcsts have tended to force testing under¬ 
ground, but those responsiiile for testing in 
.Alaska, in Nevada, IJ.S.A., and in other places 
over the past year or so, have ignored the 
varnings of Auicrican and Canadian scismolo- 
’isis that this could be destructive of the 
‘■ar ill’s crust and may be the cause of the 
dar ning increase in severe earthquakes and 
t.dal waves. 

A New Zealand airline pilot, Bruce Cathie, 
.vlio has researched this matter in considerable 
iletail, says that there has been a 400% 
increase in earthquakes since nuclear testinp; 

'■ ornmenced, 

lie lists a number of earthquakes which 
occurred after the French tests at Mururoa in 
1966, There were tlirec major quakes in the 
pttstern provinces of Turkey in August of that 
year, wiih a death roll estimated at some 3,000 
people. At the same time the town of Matsu- 
shiro in Japan suffered two strong tremors, but 
fortunately no one was killed. On the 18th of 
‘ )ciobcr 1966 there was a major quake on the 
coast of Peru, with the epicentre around 
Huacho and a deathroll of hundreds, while at 
the same time there was another of greater 
intensity at Bogota, Columbia. 

Then, on 28th December the same year, 
China exploded an atom bomb at its Lop Nor 


test site. The following day there was a major 
earthquake in northern Chile, east of Antofa¬ 
gasta causing heavy casualties and damage, 
and another at Mendoza, in western Argentina 
near the Chilean border. Commenting on 
this, Bruce Gal hie wrote—“According to a 
Chinese report this te.s^ was ‘a great victory 
for the invincible thought of Mao Tsc-Tung 
and a new rich fruit of (he great proletarian 
revolution’. While tlicy were thus glorifying 
each other in China, hundreds of unfortunate 
people in South America were buried alive. 
Rich fruit indeed !” 

Again there was a Mururoa test in about 
May 1970 and on 31 St May and Isl June a 
devastating earthquake lockcd Chimbote on 
the coast of Peru. In this case tlie epicentre 
was just off the Peruvian c >ast at 59.2! degrees 
from Mururoa Island .tnd Mr. Cathie shows 
that all the above quakes and many others over 
the last few years have occurred at a great 
circle distance of around 60 degrees or 3,500 
to 4,000 nautical miles, fioiii the respective 
test site. 

There arc many other earthquakes reported 
in the Press which do not appear to be related 
to testing as far as we know, but wc must 
reflect that prot'^sts liave often caused news of 
tests to be suppressed and there may be a 
number of explosions of which wc are not 
aware. 

On loth March 1973 an earth tremor was 
felt on the cast coast of Australia, affecting the 
cities of Canberra, Sydney and Newcastle. 
Seismologists said that a huge rock layer, 
extending from Narooma, on the N.S.W. south 
coast, to Muswellbrook, west of Newcastle, 
shifted slightly and that the movement lasted 
about 30 seconds. The repercussions, how- 
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ever, were felt for 20 minutes in some areas. 
They added that further minor tremors could 
be expected in this area as the base layers of 
the earth’s crust settled into place. Though 
this tremor is not known to be linked with 
bomb testing, it is an indication that the fears 
of seismologists may not be without foundation. 

Statistics show that in recent years more 
than 700,000 people have been killed in earth¬ 
quakes in various parti of the world. In view 
of the extreme dangers involved and the fact 
that the doubts arc widely shared by experts, 
there ihould be an immediate cessation of all 
nuclear testing everywhere while there ii the 
slightest suggestion that such activity could be 
the cause of such catastrophes or of even more 
serious long term effects. 

New desalination process may be world's 
cheapest 

A revolutionary process for the desalination 
of sea water was demonstrated recently by its 
inventor, Professor Abraham Kogan, of the 
Faculty of Aeronautical Engineering at the 
Technion. 

It is expected that the new process will 
enable the production of fresh water at a coit 
25-30 per cent less than the c.hcapcst desalina¬ 
tion process now in use. Both the capital 
investment and the operational costs of the 
desalination installation will be reduced. 

Prof. Kogan told the press that pilot plant 
tests have reached a stage which enable the 
design of an industrial size installation. Spea¬ 
king at the 18-mctre-high installation in opera¬ 
tion at the Electric Corporations’ power plant, 
lie said that several large industrial firms 
abroad, and in Israel, have expressed great 
interest in his new process and wished to take 
part in its development, but "nothing has been 
settled yet.” 

He hoped that a plant of the size of the 
desalination installation in Eilat would now 


he planned. He said that by the early eighties, 
when Israel’s first nuclear-powrred electricity 
plants would go into operation, a large desali¬ 
nation plant with a 150 million cubic metre 
annual capacity, ten per cent of the country’s 

total water consumption, could also be in 
operation. 

The main advantage of his system is that 
it eliminates entirely the need for the expensive 
alloy tubing, hundreds of kilometres of which 
are used in conventional ilash-evaporatiou 
desalination plants. 'Phe alloy tubes .iccoiim 
for 35 to 40 per cent of the cost of conventional 
plants, and arc their most expensive item. 

Prof. Kogan’s process, which is based on 
direct contact heat transfer, has leplaced the 
alloy by super-thin plastic tttl)es, which cost 
only 0.2 per cent as much. His dircct-contaci 
heat transfer system also requires a mucli 
smaller thermal driving force. The eucigy is 
provided by steam generated by the plant 
itself, thus eliminating pumps and reducing 

complexity and size and considerably redutinp 
running costs. 

Technion President Alexander Goldbcig 
hailed the process as “one of the most impor¬ 
tant developments to come out of the 
Technion. I hope it will help solve one ol 
Israel’s most pressing problems and alleviate 
water shortages the world over, by providing; 
for the fi.rst time desalinated water at a reaso¬ 
nable price that will make it viable for use in 
agriculture and industry.” 

The pilot plant can distil water at the rat-* 
of 40 cubic metres a day. So for Sim. has 
been invested in the project by Mr. David 
Rose, an 85-ycar-old New York builder anil 
real estate developer, who is honorary presi¬ 
dent of the American Technion Society, lie 
attended the press conference, and the new 
system is named the “Kogan-Rose Process.” 

The National Council for Research and 
Development has sponsored the project with 
the Technion, 
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Paratroopers of Pakistan 

Pakistan will soon have at least two fully- 
<Tjuipped para-troop brigades trained by 
i :hincse instructors, according to well-informed 
military experts, who have taken a keen note 
of a recent statement by Air Marshal Zafar 
rhoudliary, Chief of the Pakistan Air Force, 
diat following the last war, the need for an 
cflirient para-troop force has been felt at the 
liighest level and the greatest attention is being 
. [«-voted to raise the forces. 

Although Air Marshal Zafar Choudhary, 
vvho was inspecting a passing-out parade at 
IVshawar by the spscially trained para-troop 
ices, avoided identification of the fricuflly 
' ountries' which help them in every possible 
•vay to train the para-troopers, it is believed 
rl'.it liis reference was to China. A number of 
(' liinese instructors have recently been loaned 
hv China to tiain Pakistani Army and Air 
1'orce mostly in fields like para-trooping and 
guerilla warfare. 

Military observers have also taken note of 
ilic visit to China of Major Cfcncral Nazir 
Ahmed Choudhary, Commando of the 
I’akislan National Defence College. 

Major-Gen. Choudhary, who is known to 
l-e an expert in training, is reported to have 
prolonged meetings with Gen. Chang Tsai- 
C^hin, Deputy Chief of Staff of the People’s 
f-iberation Army. General Chang Tsai-Chin is 
known to be in charge of foreign relations in 
defence matters. After his meeting with the 
Chinese officials, Major-General Choudhary 
lold a correspondent that he was fully satisfied 
with the offer of cooperation from the Chinese 
side in every possible field of defence. 

Marina Mironova—Painter of India 

The USSR Information Service New Delhi 
gvies us the following : 

India is a land of immense diversities. It 
f^ascinates the mind and the senses. To capture 
the life of such a country in paint is as difficult 


as to describe the scenes in wordi. And yet 
some painters have looked into the soul of 
India and found its strength and serenity while 
others have seen the afflictions and joys in the 
day to day life of its people. 

Nikolai Roerich, the great Russian painter, 
who lived in the Himalayas for 25 years, 
understood the soul of India, while some of 
the new generation of .Soviet painters has 
raptured the diversity of India’s life. 

Marina Mironova is such a one. She is of 
the new generation, though she is now 60 years 
old. She is a painter of great perception and 
made India one of the major objects of her 
love. She has drawn hundreds canvases on 
India and was awarded the Jawaharlal Nehru 
prize. 

Her drawings all seem to be instantaneous 
sketches from life, so fresh arc they, so spon¬ 
taneous their author’s perception, so sharp her 
impression. It was surprising how much an 
artist could take in in one glance : the rosy 
shadows on the city walls at dawn, the intri¬ 
cate lacework of the little balconies, the unex¬ 
pected blend of colours on the saris of two 
women chatting on a street corner. 

But the most surprising of all is that these 
paintings were not made from life, they were 
done later, in Moscow, from sketches. Marina 
Mironova brought several hundreds of these 
sketches back with her from India. While 
there, she drew every minute she could. She 
merely jotted down on her sheet of paper— 

‘'green”, “orange”, “grey”.to remind her 

of the colours. 

Yet, into every single sketch, even the most 
cursory one, she put her own sensations, that 
came alive again at the first glance she threw 
at the sheet. That was why it proved so easy 
to paint from these sketches on her return to 
Moscow. And that was why all the sheets of 
the series seemed to be done in one and the 
same breath. They retain the desire, as the 
artist herself said, ‘*to stop, to catch a fleeting 
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image, to impiint a single instant”. AH this 
is communicated to the visitors of her exhibi¬ 
tions : they come to know India from the 
drawings of Mironova, they recognize it and 
begin to understand it a bit—and they go away 
with a feeling of its vastness and a great desire 
to know it better. 

The artist herself, perhaps, hadn’t ever 
thought India would become her main theme, 
but all those who know her say that that could 
have well been expected to happen. “I 
especially loved drawing,” says Marina 
Mironova, “in our Central Asia and Armenia. 
It was probably this alTection that made rne 
fall in love with India at first sight. In the 
colour, customs and manners, our Republics 
have a gieat deal in common with India. I 
never knew fatigue while in India--nor do I 
now either. I have only to open an album 
full of sketches or even of notes—and I feel 
an irresistible desire to draw.” 

Her father, a second-hand bookseller, had 
collected engravings. It was, most likely, 
under his influence that, having become a 
student of the Fme Arts Institute, Marina 
chose drawing as her speciality. She was 
lucky -those whom we now look up to as 
classics of Soviet drawing were among her 
teachers. She showed exceptional talent. 

50 Per Cent More Power by 
Soviet MUD Method 

A press release by the USSR. Embassy New 
Delhi says ; 

Has the Soviet Union found an answer to 
the energy crisis in the world ? The answer 
is : yes, to some extent. 

The Soviet MHD method of directly con¬ 
verting heat into power can produce 50 to 60 
per cent raore electricity, according to 
Shri Ambashankaran, Director (Instruments)i 
Bhaba Atomic Energy Centre. Shri Amba¬ 
shankaran had been to Moscow recently as 
head of an Indian delegation to study the 


Soviet MHD method. He said that the Soviet 
Union had achieved the greatest progress in 
this field. 

What is the method used in magnetic 
hydro-dynamic generators (MHD) ? 

Having no revolving components of sub- 
assemblies. this is a unit which simultaneously 
works as a turbine and an electric generator, 
Inside it there take place extremely complica¬ 
ted physical processes as a result of which heat 
is directly converted into electricity. 

Statistics show that 80 per cent of all elec¬ 
tricity comes from thermal power stations. 
The best of these projeeb have the efficiency 
of 40-42 per cent, .rnd the possibilities to in¬ 
crease this indicator more or less substantially 
have already been exhausted. 

The MHD method is, in the opinion oi 
scientists, the most promising new icchni(]uc to 
convert heat into electricity. Present d<.iy 
technologies make it possible, using the MHL‘ 
method, to raise the efficiency of thermal 
pow'cr projects to 50 and eventually in 60 per 
cent, without increasing investments per unn 
of installed capacities. This method also save-; 
big amounts of fuel. 

The development of MHD generator* i.'' 
n.)t only a big step forward in evolving entirely 
new methods of heat conversion into electri¬ 
city, but also a tremendous reserve for raising 
the efficiency of ordinary thermal power sta¬ 
tions. This explains the heightened interest!, 
shown throughout the world in the develop¬ 
ment of MUD generators. 

The world’s first semi-industrial powci 
station with a MHD generator began to gene¬ 
rate current in the Soviet Union in 1971. Ib 
construction had been preceded by extensive 
and intensive efforts of Soviet scientists. 
Scientists say that the Soviet Union holds the 
leading place among the countries, particularly 
the United States, Japan and others^ engaged 
in blueprinting MHD-type electric stations. 
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India is currently elaborating a large-scale 
programme for the development of MHD 
generators. This is necessitated by the fact 
that India’s fast growing industries, especially 
i*s heavy industry, machine-tools and oil, 
require ever new sources of energy. Indian 
scientists hold that the MHD method is the 
most progressive and promising technique of 
energy generation. 

“That is why our cooperation under the 
Inter-Governmental Agreement on Coopera¬ 
tion in the sphere of Applied Sciences and 
Technology signed on October 2, 1972 will 
certainly yield its fruit for the good ol our two 
countries,” Shri Anibashankaran said. 

Weather News for Sailors anti 
Fishermen 

A Press release by the Covernn'cnt of India 
informs us : — 

J9aily weatlier bulletins as well as special 
bulletins during storms are broadcast regu- 
Urlv for the benefit of shipping in Indian 
Seas, 

Cu.astal weather bulletins are broadcast by 
1 3 radio slaticHis of All India Radio. 

For the speedy dissemination of stor n 
warnings, the coastal weather bulletins Issued 
by storm warning centres at Bombay, Madras 
and Calcutta arc also broadcast in main news 
bulletins from New Delhi. 

Warnings of bad weather along and olT the 
coasts arc also issued through the State 
Governments for transmission to fishing 
craft. 

Observations data from a voluntary obser¬ 
vation fleet of about 200 ships are being 
collected and disseminated to various meteoro¬ 
logical offices, liaison with these vessels and 
those of the Indian Navy is maintained 
through special port meteorological establish¬ 
ments at Bombay and Calcutta and the newly 
started offices at Visakhapatnam, Madras and 
Mormuga, 


New Schemes for Expansion of 
Education 

A press release by the Government of India 
says ; — 

The Union Government will provide the 
State Governments and LJnion Territories an 
additional 30,000 teachers in the field of cle* 
mentary education on a 100 per cent assistance 
basis in 1973-74. In the two years 1971-72 
and 1972-"3, as many as 60,000 teachers with 
corresponding Inspci-.tors, class-rooms, free 
text-books, mid-day meals etc. have been 
provided to the Slate Governments and Union 
Territories towauls expansion oi the elemen¬ 
tary education. 

This is stated in the .Annual Report ol the 
Ministry of Education for '972-73, just pub¬ 
lished. 

The Report says that an Educational 
‘letlinologictd Centre is being sit up in Delhi. 
This C’entre will he concerned with develop¬ 
ment ol curriculum, prepaiaiioii o'" basic 
saripts for films, radio and television lessons, 
multipurpose kits, models and other audio¬ 
visual instructional materials. Educational 
Technological Cells are also being set up 
in various States in a phased manner. 

A ievise<l Bill for setting up a Cientral 
University with headquarters in .Shillong is 
expected to be introduced in Parliament 
shortly. The University will meet the needs 
of the North-Eastern region in higher educa¬ 
tion. 

The Report points out that the University 
Grants Commission (UGC), which has been 
reconstituted in accordance with the UGG 
(Amendment) Act 1972, maintained its tempo 
of activities and stepped up various pro¬ 
grammes. 

In the field of technical education, quality 
improvement has been the keynote in the 
various programmes. A plan of action has 
been formulated towards reorganisation of 
polytechnic education in the country. 
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In the field of Adult Education, vigorous 
measures were taken during the jear to train 
and orient key-level personnel, to produce 
problem-oriented reading materials and to 
initiate measures to carry out functional 
literacy programmes. 

'I’o provide facilities for further education 
to industrial workers, Workers’ Social Educa¬ 
tion Institutes are to be set up in cities having 
a large concentration of labour population. 
There arc already two such institutes func¬ 
tioning at Indore and Nagpur. The institutes 
are designed to stimulate the desire for know¬ 
ledge among the workers and to arouse in 
them a sense of social and civic responsibility, 
in addition to affording them facilities for 
wholesome recreation. 

They “Fight" to Save : 

Doctors in the Army 

In the Army, one is trained to kill the 
enemy and save oneself. Victory or defeat 
in a battle depends on how well the soldiers 
learn this art and on the weapons at their dis¬ 
posal. 

There is another set of men in olive green, 
whose job is not to kill but to save. They arc 
Army Doctors who arc always with the 
fighting forcci on the frontline. During the 
battle of Kurukshetra, the surgeon’s tent was 
placed next to the king’s tent. Today, the 
Regimental Medical officers and the aid post 
are always near the Battalion Headquarters. 

Army doctors function at various points on 
the line of evacuation, from the Regimental 
Aid Post to the Medical Battalion, Field Hos¬ 
pital, Corps Hospital and the General Hospi¬ 
tals. The methods of evacuation vary from 
the simple stretcher to the ambulance jeep and 
from the helicopter to bigger aircraft. 

Less Mortality 

Army doctors play a vital role in the con¬ 
duct of any war. The victory of the Allied 
Forces in Burma during World War II was due 


to the conquest of diseases like malaria, 
typhus, diarrhoea and dysentery which caused 
100 per cent more casualties than the battles. 
History is full of examples of wars being lost 
through pestilence and diseases. 

The last Indo-Pak war was intense in many 
sectors and there were many casualties. Army 
medicos organ’sed medical aid in such an 
efficient manner that the mortality rate was 
3'2% as compared to the mortality rat.* of 
5*6% during the 1965 operations. 

Difficult operations were performed nearer 
(he frontline than before and the location of 
advanced specialised centres saved many lives. 
Evacuations too were faster. Jawans who 
suffered frostbite in forward areas of Ladakh 
were evacuated within 48 hours to the Army 
Hospital in Delhi. 

Significant Achievement 

Within six months of the conclusion of the 
war. Army doctors were able to send SOyo of 
the soldiers back to the batlaliors for duty—a 
significant achievement ! 

Personnel of the Corps were awarded three 
Param Vishisht Seva Medals, 12 Ati Vishisht 
Seva Medals, 27 Vishisht Seva Medals, 16 Sena 
Medals, one Nao Sena Medal, one Vayu Sena 
Medal, six Vir Chakras and 72 mention in 
despatches. 

The “Doctors’ war” docs not cease with 
the cessation of hostilities. It is a continuing 
one. The Army doctor has to look after the 
health of the jawans and their families. 
Pensioners and, in far off places in the eastern 
and northern borders, villagers avail of the 
services of the Army Doctor whether he is at 
the big hospitals in Delhi, Calcutta, Poona, 
Lucknow or Chandigarh, the mid-zone 
centres at Jullundur and Ambala or the far 
off units in Arunachal Pradesh and Manipur. 

The doctors in the Army belong to the 
Army Medical Corps, which will be celebra¬ 
ting its 30th anniversary on April 3. The Corps, 
however, traces its history to 1612 when East 
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India Company appointed its 6rst Surgeon 
General. Later, Medical Services were esta¬ 
blished in Bengal, Madras and Bombay. They 
were combined together in 1896 to form the 
Indian Medical Service in which many of the 
senior officers of the Corps started their 
career. Many great medical men, including 
Sir Ronald Ross who discovered the life cycle 
of the malarial parasite and won the Nobel 
Prize, have served in the Army to contribute 
valuable knowledge in the field of medical 
science and promote healthy living. Appro- 
[iriately, the Corps has its motto : “Sarve 
Santu Niraraayah”—may all be free of 
diseases. 

Bulgarian National Transport Hospital 

The health services in the People’s Repub¬ 
lic of Bulgaria are well organized and free for 
till the people. There is one doctor for every 
550 citizens. Besides the normal state health 
establishments under the Ministry of Public 
Health and Social Welfare, some of the major 
industrial branches have built a health service 
network of tlieir own, with a view to improv¬ 
ing to the maximum the medical services 
available to industrial and office workers. Such 
a health service network has been organized 
lor the country’s transport woikers. Most of 
the medical centres, polyclinics and hospitals of 
this network are administratively and metho¬ 
dologically subordinated to the National 
Transport Hospital in Sofia. 

'The hospital provides medical services for 
sick workers in the whole transport system in 
Bulgaria and offers several kinds of treatment : 
in-patient, out-patient and stomatological. The 
Gcntral Consultative Polyclinic of the Hospital 
has all kinds of laboratories and renders com¬ 
petent and prompt medical assistance to every 
patient. In the past year (1*^72) more than 
50,000 examinations of out-patients were 
carried out here, and 7,500 of these patients 
were admitted to the hospital for treatment. 


Much attention is devoted to the treatment 
of occupational diseases ; hypertonia, ulcers, 
various traumas and certain general cardio¬ 
vascular ailments. 'The hospital lias 850 beds 
and ] 70 specialized doctors, and in the coming 
five years its capacity is to be doubled. The 
hospital’s network of convalescent homes, 
balneosanatoria and prophylactoria secures a 
complete cycle of treatment for its patients. 

The main trend in the services rendered by 
the hospital is preventive medicine. 'The 
selection of those who take jobs in the system 
of transport, the periodical prophylactic ex¬ 
amination* to which up to 25,000 workers and 
employees are subjected cixry year, the obliga¬ 
tory immunisation against cholera and small¬ 
pox, as well as the prompt admission of 
patients to a hospital establishment even 
in less serious cases, set one of the best 
examples in the whole system of public 
health services in the country. Qualified 
specialists use the latest medical equipment in 
their cfibris to prevent disease and ensure a 
healthy and hygienic working environment. 
The sanitary authorities in the hospital, in 
close connection with the Transport Workers' 
'Tiade Union, control the strict observance of 
the labour safety regulations. 

The health services of the hoipital are 
among the best organized in Bulgaria and 
every day about 1,500 people pass through its 
consulting rooms and laborotarics. For a 
number of social diseases such as rheumatism, 
diabetes, ulcers, etc. free medicines are granted 
for treatment at the patient’s home. The plan 
is to gradually secure free medicines for all 
kinds of diseases, by 1990. 

Privileges For People Working Under 
Adverse Conditions 

Remuneration according to the quantity 
and quality of the work done by every indus¬ 
trial or office worker is a basic principle in 
Bulgaria’s social policy. This principle has 
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been included in the Constitution of the 
People’s Republic. '1 hose who work under 
difhcult conditions and in an environment 
which is detrimental to their health, enjoy the 
special protection of the law : they receive 
higher p ty and additional material and moral 
incentives. This category of workers includes 
miners, those employed in the metallurgical, 
power generating and gla s industries as well 
as people employed in some branches of the 
heavy chemical industry, in air transport and 
a number of other fields. 

Tlic measures taken by the state to make 
miners’ working and living conditions easier, 
will be discussed here. 

According to Bulgaria’s .social legislation 
the minimum paid annual holiday is 1 4 work¬ 
ing days. Miners from the extracting industry 
get 18 plus 22, or a total of 40 working days of 
paid annual leave. They figure on the list of 
workers of the first category, approved by the 
government at the proposal of the Trade 
Unions, and arc entitled to a retirement 
pension at the age of 50 after 15 years of ser¬ 
vice, half of which must have been spent 
working underground. "I’he amount of the 
pensions comes up to at least 60 per cent of 
the maximum wages paid to the worker during 
his last 10 years of service. The miners’ pay is 
usually considerably higher than the average 
working wages jn the country. Miners also 
get additional cash payments by virtue of 
special regulations. Their working day is six 
hours or by two hours sliorter than the 
regular working day in the country. 

The miners in Bulgaria’s largest ore-extrac¬ 
ting centres of Madan and Rudozem receive 


free meals twice ft day, on coming to and on 
leaving work. Food in the workers’ canteens 
is varied and high caloried, chosen according 
to the nature of the work. Accomodations in 
blocks of flats or in boarding houses have been 
piovidcd by the management of the mining 
enterprise for all workers and specialists at a 
minimal rent. These boarding houses arc 
appointed and staffed as first class hotels. 

Great concern is shown for the good health 
and unimpaired working rapacity of miners. 
On finishing work all miners must go through 
the communal services centre with well- 
appointed baths and laundries where they take 
a bath and have their working clothes washed 
and pressed. They can also use the physio¬ 
therapy apparatuses provided for them so that 
any danger of occupational diseases may be 
warded off. During their paid annual holiday 
miners can go to many of the countiy’s pio- 
phylactoria where their accommodations and 
meals arc free of charge. Those preiiisposed 
to occupational diseases can avail themsclve’i, 
also free of charge, of the opportunity for resi 
and treatment at special balneosanatoria in 
different parts of the country. Ail wishing to 
rest at a mountain, seaside or balneologicyt 
resort may do so in the 'holiday houses run bv 
the mining enterprises, or by the trade unions, 
and in lodgings rented for the purpose. 

Similar benefits and most favourable cond'- 
tions for work and recreation are guaranteed .it 
the Krcinikovtsi Iron and Steel Works nea: 
Sofia, at the Copper Smelter Plant in Pirdop, 
the Storage Batteries Plant in Pazardjik and ai 
every enterprise where the working environ¬ 
ment is detrimental to man’s health. 
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For a long time bicameralism has become, 
as Laski writes,' a dogma of political science 
and a single-chamber legislature has been 
regarded as the apotheosis of democratic 
rashness. The idea was popularised as early 
as in 1748 by Montesquieu who thought that 
concentration of power always resulted in 
abuse and hence power should be separated. 
In his scheme, legislature must consist of two 
I louses so that none could corrupt. In prac¬ 
tice, most of the legislatures of the day contain 
two chambers perhaps on the theoretical 
S^rounds a expounded by Montesquieu, Laski 
ip.d others. 

Our Makers also adopted bicameralism at 
centre and in some states also. It means that 
the makers acknowledged the utility of second 
chambers in the political working of the system 
•md expected our Councils to perform some 
entrusted functions. 

Original intentions : 

Copalswatni Ayyjingar held in the Consti¬ 
tuent Assembly: ‘The need for a second 
chamber has been felt practically all over the 
woild, wherever there are federations of any 
importance.’ In other words, in a federal 
stem there must be a second chamber so that 
the rights and interests of the states may be 
represented thereon. The argument is reitera¬ 
ted by official recognition that ‘a second cham¬ 
ber is all the more necessary in India because 
of the essentially federal nature cl the cons¬ 
titution. 

Shri Ayyangar further added that the 
second chamber would !) give an opportunity 
perhaps to seasoned people who may not be 
in the thickest of the political fray, but who 
Wight be willing to participate in the debate 
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with an amount of learning and importance 
which wc do not associate with the House of 
the people; 2) delay legislation which might be 
the outcome of passions of the moment. 

Thus, it was intended to (a) preserve the 
rights of the states, (b) provide political 
services of the elders and (c) delay hasty 
legislation. 

Some fallacies : 

a) It has been suggested that the second 
chamber would represent the interests of 
the constituent units as "the Rajya Sabha, 
as its name suggests, includes representatives 
from the states or the constituent units of 
the Indian Union".' But the argument 
hardly carries any weight. The second 
chamber of India, as its composition indi¬ 
cates, cannot represent the units more than 
the other House. American Senate, for 
example, is composed on the principle of 
equality of representation by each State. In 
the U.S.S.R. also, the same principle has 
been accepted though in a dilTcrcnt 
method. But here in India the States’ 
representation in the council is determined 
by the size of population and thus one of 
the essential features of federalism has been 
denied in the constitutional mechanism. 
To quote Prof. D.N. Banerjee,'* "strictly 
speaking, this is neither congenial to federal 
sentiment nor consistent with federal equa¬ 
lity. It may be noted here that for the 
second chambers of the central legislatures 
of the Federations of Australia, Switzerland 
and the United States of America there is a 
constitutional provision for an equal repre¬ 
sentation thereon of the constituent Units 
of these Federations." 
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Secondly, as Laski points out, the essen¬ 
tials of federalism are written constitution with 
demarcation of powers between the units and 
the centre and the establishment of a judiciary 
invested with the authority of judicial review. 
The effect of state-equality, he writes, has 
been largely overcome by the operation of the 
party syitem. Republicans in the American 
Senate vole in much the same way as the 
Republicans in the House of Representatives ; 
Liberals in the Australian Senate remember 
their party as much as their states.' He 
further points out that the American Senate, 
which is regarded as the most powerful second 
chamber of the world, could not prevent the 
centralising tendency of American federalism. 
So, he concludes that for the maintenance of 
the State-rights, the second chamber, on 
whatever principle it is composed, can do 
little help. Instead, he thinks, “all the requi¬ 
site protecti(ms can be secured (a) by the 
terms of the original distribution of powers 
embodied in the constitution and (b) by the 

right to judicial review possessed by the 
courts”. 

It may also be pointed out that our makers, 
in providing a second chamber, were guided 
more by political conventions than by consti¬ 
tutional logic, Tlius, observes Morris-Jones, 
the justification for the Rajya Sabha has 
always been in terms of ‘second thoughts’ 
rather than ‘stale-rights’.'' 
b) The argument that the Council would offer 
non-partisan elders, is, from a practical 
analysis, obviously untenable. The mem¬ 
bers of the Council, excepting twelve 
nominated members, arc to be elected and 
that is bound to be a matter of politics as 
the politicians in such case would be called 
upon to cast their votes. So, as Dr. K.V. 
Rao observes,'^ these elections would 
seldom give opportunity to the seasoned 

people who may not be in the thickest of 
the fray. 


He further argues that even if a few non- 
party men are elected in the Council, it is not 
going to make any appreciable difference to 
its nature because, firstly, they will be too few 
in number in the House to bring about any 
fundamental change in the voting, and second¬ 
ly, there is political patronage which the 
majority-party can offer. 

Some members would be nominated by the 
President. But that, in practical politics, 
means a choice of the cabinet or the majority- 
party in the House of the People, The members 
would evidently be chosen on political conside • 
rations and non-political per8onaliti( s have 
little hope* to be so nominated. The choice 
so far made, Ashoke Chanda re narks pcrtineiv- 
tly, indicates political considerations rather 
than preference for intellectual prominence,'' 
c) The third argument is based on four 
assumptions— 

1) that the popular chamber always ena^J 
laws in a hurry and with passioi , 

(ii) that the second chamber is legally 
competent to delay such legislation 

(iii) such delay is always beneficial ar. i 

(iv) the second chamber is qualifctl 
enough to revise the defects of laws rna l'* 
in the popular chamber, A critical 
discussion shows that all these assump¬ 
tions are divested from political realitif'i. 
i) It is wrong to assume, a; Laski pni^ 
it, that legislations are made ex nihilu. 
It does not suddenly, as out of a ckai 
sky, find its way to the Statute Book. 
Almost all legislative pieces that are 
enacted becomes law as the result of 
prolonged, and sometimes conflicting; 
stages of deliberation and analysis. 

ii) Dr. Rao correctly holds that,^ with the 
exception of the American Senate, tlic 
Second Chambers have ceased to exer¬ 
cise this function effectively. The reasons 
are— 
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a) that both the Houses are now controlled 
by the party which has reduced the 
utility and meaning of bicameralism ; 
and b) that in matters of legislation, the 
initiative has been passed to the execu¬ 
tive which determines the policy on 
party-considerations and then, through 
party whips, gets the support of the poli¬ 
tical followers iri both the Houser-, 
iii) It is also wrong to assume that delay on 
the part of the second chamber is always 
bcnchcial. If delaying power is itself 
passionately used, to quote Laski, the 
work of the pricnary legislature is largely 
wasted. 

iv^ There is, finally, hardly any need of 
maintaining a second chamber to per¬ 
form the work of technical revision. As 
Laski puts it : ‘ihLs is, in its nature, a 
drafting work, which requires the ser¬ 
vices not of a chamber, but of a small 
number of specialists in that art.’® 

\it indfcctivc chamber: 

.Although the powers of the two Houses arc 
'milar in relation to ordinary legislation and 
n -1 bill can be passed without their joint 
( ollciboration, yet, as Dr. Pylce'® admits, 'the 
constitution has recognised the superiority of 
the House of the People over the Council in 
I ertain respects.* 

!. The natural supremacy of the House of the 
I’coplc over the Council lies in the comparative 
methods of their composition. While the 
members of the House of the People are directly 
elected by the people, elections to the Council 
are rather indirect and even there is the provi¬ 
sion for nomination. Naturally the House of the 
People would claim supremacy, at least tacitly, 
in the legislative field as the former singularly 
constitutes effective represtntaiion of the 
people. 

2. Like its British counterpart, the Indian 
f’ouncil has hardly any control over the execu¬ 


tive. Thus, ministerial responsibility means, 
constitutionally speaking, responsibility to the 
House of the People only [Art.75 (3)]. Though 
the Council has every right to be informed of 
all matters of public importance from the 
ministers, yet it has no right to topple a 
ministry by a vote of no confidence. 

.'1. The power of the Council with regard 
to Money Bills is practically non-existent. 
Money Bills must be introduced in the House 
of the People and whether a bill i.s a Money 
Bill or not is exclusively decided by the 
Speaker of the House of the People (Art. 105).- 
The Council has, of course, the power of 
scrutiny of such bills; but, after fourteen 
days from the receipt of the bill form the 
popular cfiamber, it is sent to the President 
for his assent. Thus, in financial matters 
the Council has only an advisory role and the 
House of the People is invested with overriding 
powers. 

4. In all other matters of legislation, inclu¬ 
ding constitutional amendment, the Council 
is offered a concurrent authority with the 
popular chamber. A bill can be initiated in 
cilner House and,i!i case it i.s first passed in tlic 
House of the People, the Council can amend 
or even reject it. While disagreement persists, 
the controversial bill is placed before the joint 
silting of two Houses and pai^scd by simple 
majority of the total members sitting and 
voting. It must be noted that joint sitting is 
only a procedural device to tide over a !egi.sla- 
tive impasse and in such occasions the stand 
of the Council is likely to lose, due to its 
numerical inferiority. 

5. The Council has even no control over 
such members who arc in the cabinet. There 
is, however, no ruling on this question though, 
for a lime, a pandemonium was in the offing. 
Mr. C.C. Biswas, a former Minister of Law 
and member of the Council, expressed his 
doubt on the constitutional nicety of the spea- 
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ker’s action on which the House of th People 
asked his explanation. The Council, then, 
passed a resolution prohibiting the Law Minis¬ 
ter’s appearance in the other House which was 
seriously objected to by the latter. The crisis 
was, however, averted due to the timely inter¬ 
ference of the Prime Minister, Mr. Nehru. 

6. Tlie Council has not so far offered any 
Prime Minister though there is no constitu¬ 
tional prohibition. In England, in spite of 
the absence of any constitutional bar, the 
kings, following the precedent of 1923, have so 
far conventionally been required to appoint 
the leader of the majority party in the Housie 
of Commons as the Prime Minister. In India, 
though there is neither constitutional bar nor 
convent’ona! prohibition, Prime Ministers are 

obviously chosen from the Lower House for 
administrative convenierce. 

7. In India, Dr. Pylce’* points out, the 
council in relation to the House of the People 
is nowhere near as powerful as the American 
Senate, nor is it on a par with its Australian 
counterpart ; but it is more powerful than the 
Canadian Senate. It has further been observed 
that in power and position the Council is unlike 
both the American Senate and British Home 

Lords. It is not powerful in practice as the 
(J.S. Senate, nor is it as ineffective as the 
>'' itish House of Lords.-' 

Special powers : 

The constitution, however, confers on the 
Council two special powers not shared by our 
popular chamber. First, under Art 249, the 
Council, with a two-thirds majority of its mem¬ 
bers present and voting, is empowered to 
recommend to Parliament the need of the 
latter’s enacting authority on a State subject 
due to some national requirement. 

Secondly, another exclusive power of the 
Council is associated with the setting up of an 
All India Service. Any law connected with 

such services can be initiated only if the Coun¬ 
cil passes such a resolution (Art. 312). 


Both these powers, apparently, are con¬ 
ferred to the Council to circumscribe the power 
of the centre so that the State-rights are duly 
preserved but unity and uniformity may be 
retained in conditions of urgent need. 

Writers’ controversy: 

The constitutionalists have, however, 
differed among themselves in their evaluation 
of the Council. Dr. A. C. Kapoor''* rcccgnises it 
as an integral part of the governmental machi¬ 
nery. According to Dr. S. C. Dash' *, the 
Indian Parliament has rr.aintained a balance 
between the two Houses. Similarly, Dr. Pylee 
concludes, it was not designed to play the 
humble role of an unimportant adviser. To 
him, it is an important part of the govcrrin.en- 
tal machinery and not a goveirimental super¬ 
structure or an unessential adjunct. Alan 
Glcdhill"’justifies the utility of the council be¬ 
cause its ‘‘debates on important public ques¬ 
tions arc usually more moderate and thought¬ 
ful than those in the Lok .Sabha" and "the 
Rajya Sabha doe.s useful work in revising bills 
alieady passed in the other House”. Morris- 
Joncs'*', however, remarks that the Council (»f 
State has, not surprisingly, failed to evolve a 
distinct role for itself. 

Some eminent writers have a different 
view. D. Basu'^ opines that inspite of the 
theory of equality between the two Houses of 
Parliament, the Council has failed, due to its 
structural inferiority, to attain a status of 
equality with the other House. He further 
points out that ever since the acceptance of the 
constitution, the utility of the Council has 
unceasingly been questioned and that it stayed 
only at the intervention of the Prime Minister 
Nehru who more than once insisted on its 
survival. Dr. Mahajan'® very pertinently 
points out that there has been a tendency on 
the part of the Government to introduce into 
the Council a larger number of Bills. But the 
ffict remains that it is still a secondary chaiU'' 
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her. As he puts it, “The Rajya Sabha ha* 
tried to assert itself against Lok Sabha with a 
view to becoming its rival. However, the Lok 
Sabha has reacted very strongly against the 
pretentions of the Rajya Sabha.” 

On balance, we may conclude with Morris- 
Jones : On the one hand, it does some harm 
by demanding the too precious attention of 
of ministers who have the right to speak in 
both Houses and, thereforci are felt to be 
obliged to do so. On the other hand, it has 
three outweighting merits ; it supplies addi¬ 
tional political positions for which there is 
tlem.'ind, it provides some additional debating 
opportunities for which there is occassionally 
need and it assists in the solution of legislative 
time-table problems. 

A theoretical approach : 

Some political scientists have serious doubts 
in the efficiency of a bicameral system. Unless 
it is constituted on a broad representative 
principle, says Maciver-®, it lacks the autho¬ 
rity which derives from the support of public 
opinion ; if It is so constituted, it tends to be a 
duplicate of the first House and lacks a raison 
detre. 

Laski, having quoted Abbes Sieyes, also 
f)oints out that if the second chamber agrees 
with the first, it is superfluous and if it dis¬ 
agrees, it is obnoxious. 

Thirdly, there is another difficulty. If the 
second chamber is needed for revising bills 
passed by the other House, it requires, at least, 
analogous power with that of the former. 
This may, observes Stephen Leacock^^, lead 
to danger of conflict, or even an actual dead¬ 
lock. 

Moreover, the idea that a second chamber 
is essential for revising the bills and controlling 
the passions of the popular chamber is based 
on a distrust of adult franchise and wisdom of 
the statesmen. It also besets the illogical 
docrine that the popular chamber is liable to 


commit mistakes and harms while the other 
House is always infallible. Moreover, some¬ 
times delay is wasteful, if not dangerous to 
political harmony. 

A bicameral system often means, as Dr. H. 
Finer''^® observes, the defence of possessions, 
especially inherited possessions and status, 
against the rest of the community. Thus, 
Laski concludes, a legislative assembly should, 
in general, consist of a single chamber. 

From this analysis, it is very difficult to 
defend Indian Council of States, especially 
when it is a House of indirectly elected persons 
and nominated members with practically little 
control over legislation, finance and executive. 
But it may be argued that even Laski acknow¬ 
ledged rhe utility of the British House of Lords 
and regarded the American Senate as a 
primary chamber. Though the House of 
Lords is admittedly inferior to the Indian 
Council of States in power and authority,yet it 
has performed useful, services in revising bills 
passed by the other House. Sir Jennings has 
also recognised the utility of the House of 
Lords in the British political system." ' 

The Council of States in India can also 
perform some important functions. In spite 
of trenchant criticism, no one of the modern 
states has abolished the second chamber. 
’I'his means that the second chambers in al¬ 
most all the countries have justified their 
existence. The Council, like an ideal second 
chamber, may revise legislations of the Lok 
Sabha, at least those pieces of non-controver- 
sial bills till such time that the Lower House 
can see the mistakes, and corrtroversial bills 
until public opinion has the opportunity to 
assert itself. 

Danger potential: 

Dr. Rao“^‘ appreciably points out that the 
makers, perhaps in a state of absent-minded¬ 
ness, have offered the Council some powers 
which, in a parliamentary democracy, no 
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second chamber should possess and which in a 
changed political atmosphere may create cons¬ 
titutional iir passe and even embarrass the 
ministry. The following examples would 
definitely prove this contention : 

1. There is a misconception that in a joint 
sitting of the Parliament the popular chamber 
always triumphs. This conclusion is based on 
the wrong idea that the issue, at the joint 
sitting, will be one between the Council and 
the House of the People as between two cham¬ 
bers, whereas in reality it will be between the 
combined stirngth of the government-party in 
both the Houses and that of the opposition. 
And in such grand National Assembly the 
Govcinnicnt may even lose. To take Dr. Rao's 
illustration: In the Home of the People, a bill 
is carried with 300 for and 200 against, while 
the same is defeated in the Council with 70 
for and 380 against. In a joint sitting, the 
bill will be defeated by )0 votes. Such a 
situation is not at all fantastic and, in a 
changed situation, if the President belongs to a 
parly other than that of the Prime Minister 
and if in the Council the comparative parly 
strength is as indicated above, the President 
may insdgatc tlic Council to dissent from the 
House of the People so that joint sittings may 

be frequently convened and the government is 
discredited. 

2. Secondly, in the above example, it is 
obvio IS that the government-policy is discredi¬ 
ted in the Council. The government, in a 
defeat in the Council, is not obliged to resign. 
But, though not legally, morally it will have a 
rebuff and its authority and prestige will be 
subject of public ridicule. 

3. In a state of emergency, thirdly, a 
Proclamation may be defeated in the Council 
and. in such case, it will have to be withdrawn. 
The government may not resign even after 
such an embarrassment, but the defence- 
preparation may be hampered by the deter¬ 
mined Opposition. 


4. Finally, there may be a constitutional 
anomaly if the motion of Presidental impeach¬ 
ment is defeated in the Council after its success 
in the House of the People. It will mean that 
the President is guilty of “violation of the cons- 
titu'ion” in the judgement of people’s repre¬ 
sentatives in the House of the People but he 
remains the innocent angel in the eye of those 
who may equally claim popular representation. 
Such a President would still govern us inspite 
of some doubts in his personal career and 
political ambition. 

Dr. Rao’s suggestion : 

Dr, Rao concludes that the Council, as it is, 
is not the sort that cither the makers wanted to 
create or one can desire in a democracy, ard 
especially parliamentary democracy. It is 
neither a House of Elders, nor a House of 
Representatives of any authorised interests of 
the coui.try. It has got too much power and 
and it should not have been given so much 
power. 

He proposes, then, a re-constituted Council 
which would consist of (a) Ex-Presidents and 
ex-Governors, (b) Retired Secretaries of 
Departments in the Union and retired Chief 
Secretaries of States, (c) Ex-Ministers of the 
Union and Ex-Chief Ministers of States, 

(d) Ex-Vice Chancellors of Universities, 

(e) Vice-Chancellors of Universities, (f) re¬ 
presentatives of public bodies serving for 25 
years, (g) Ministers of the Union and 
(h) Chief Ministers c f States. Dr. Rao claims 
that this is the sort of body which was really 
intended by the makers but which they failed 
to create. 

Conclusion: 

The makers have created the Council with 
some obvious purposes. But they constituted 
it in a manner that their intentions arc sure to 
be frustrated-®. Not only that. The makers 
have invested it with such unusual powers that 
in a changed perspective it may well endanger 
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constitutional harmony. The makers were 
certainly not aware of this. Perhaps the politi¬ 
cal condition of their time and the position of 
the Congress in popular mind were responsible 
for these drafting loopholes. But two different 
parties may enjoy majority in two separate 
Houses or even the opposition parties in the 
(’ouncil may erect a firm opposition to the 
Government’s party. The President, again, 
may belong to a party other than that of the 
Prime Minister and the Council may be guided 
by Presidential influence. In such cases, the 
House of States may prove to be disastrous 
to the Government and even to national 
interests. 

The scats of the Council, as long as the 
present state of things persists, arc to be filled 
in by election and nomination. In both cases 
party-considerations will have their natural 
places and votes will be cast on clear 
political grounds. 

Thus, the makers, with all their political 
wisdom and technical qualities, have created a 
political organisation which is normally in¬ 
effective, aud, in abnormal situation, may even 
become dangerous. Dr. Rao’s suggestion of 
reconstitution on the given line is, in this con¬ 
text, worth consideration. 
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COLLECTIVE SECURITY IN ASIA 

MOHIT SttN 


Collective Security in Asia has to be viewed 
against the background of two historic facts. 
One is a very positive one, the end of 
the Vasco da Caina era of Asian history and 
the historical retreat of imperialism in our 
continent, riiis is a very positive factor. It 
constitutes the bedrock on which all fu iher 
developments have been taking place in this 
continent. But there is a negative factor, too, 
which began about the end of the iOs. It 
took the foriii of imperialist counter-attack 
combined with Maoist disruption, 

There is a general historical trend. But 
within that historical trend, there are obviously 
eddies, there are zigzags. These zigzags led to 
a certain period in the history of the Asian 
continent, when things looked very dark, when 
for example, in place of Panchsheel we had 
the Chinese aggression. 

Let us remember that Lenin had said that 
revolution or social progress was not like the 
Nevsky Pn>spect—it does not follow a straight 
line. VVe have regressions, we have retreats, 
we have eddies within the general trend. And 
so we are back again to another zigzag course. 
In the mid 60s or after the mid-60s, we find 
once again a period of imperialist defeats and 
of the advance of the anti-imperialist forces in 
Asia; Vietnam, Bangladesh, the Indo-Soviet 
Treaty, the development, for example, of a 
neutralist trend in Malaysia, the fact that the 
Maoist offensive in Asia^ the Maoist attempts 
at hegemonism, attempts at disruption of the 
relations between the Soviet Union and the 
newly* liberated countries of Asia have been 
defeated. All this means that once again we 
are in a new period of historical development 
in Asia. But there is also the fact that al¬ 


though the imperialists have suffered a defeat 
we do not have a situation in Asia when all the 
countries in the region have the same social 
system or even the same aspirations. And 
although it is certain that imperialism is on the 
retreat or has been defeated, it has by no 

means disappeared from Asia. So, what is the 
next step forward ? 

I will say that it is in this context that one 
should see the initiative taken by the GPSU in 
regard to collective security in Asia. It is a 
great historical initiative. It concretely 
answers the needs of the time, the needs of the 
very period in which wc are struggling at the 
moment. It represents the essential next step 
forward if wc are to give imperialism a deci¬ 
sive rebuff in our continent. Its anti-imperia¬ 
list and anti-nco-colonialist content should 
never be overlooked. Collective security in 
Asia means that you are decisively able to pre¬ 
vent imperialist intervention iti our continent. 
The stuggle for collective security in Asia is 
part and parcel of the continuing and deepen¬ 
ing anti-imperialist revolution in our conti¬ 
nent. Let me suggest also that the concept of 
collective security in Asia is against any 
attempt at hegemonism by any country in 
Asia. This applies to China, this applies to 
Japan and to any other country for that 
matter. That is to say, we arc looking for¬ 
ward, through this concept of collective secu¬ 
rity in Asia and its realisation, to an Asia 
which is at peace with itself. 

Certain arguments arc advanced against 
the Asian collective security concept. The 
idea behind it, it is argued, is that it is meant 
to establish some kind of a cordon sanitaire, to 
isolate one or another country. This is, of 
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"cojiNe, utterly The countries or the 

people* wlfp advance this argument know very 
well that it is false. But they use it to prevent 
the idpa of Asian collective security from 
becoming popular. For example, China 
certainly must be included in the system of 
collective security, and she can be included in 
the system of Asian collective security, pro¬ 
vided she gives up her hegemonism. What 
stands in the way of China being included in 
the system of Asian collective security is not 
that anybody wants to isolate her but the fact 
that the Maoists have still not given up their 
hcgemonistic aims, which they are pursuing in 
the shape of notorious and obnoxious propa¬ 
ganda about the two super-powers, as though 
it were a sin for the Soviet Union to be power¬ 
ful. On the contrary, it is a matter of great 
satisfaction at the historical development of 


our time that today, at last, we have might 6"4: 
the side of right, and that we have.thls\ 
enormous power of the Soviet Union poised; 
to act as a shield against imperialist aggression;' 
Therefore, the idea of Asian collective security^ 
is comprehensive and all-inclusive, Nobody ik 
left out. 

It is also something more than just a 
tive rooting out or rebuffing of imperialuitn,^ 
and it is also something more than wha^.' 
might look as a kind of pallid, comprehenaivp; 
all-inclusive desire to be at peace with bsio;, 
another. It is the next essential step forward 
to solidarity, to the recovery of .Asian solida*. 
rity, which received such a nasty blow owin^ 
to Maoist disruption, because Asian collective.' 
security essentially means cooperation. Thb^^ 
development of economic ties, and coopera- 
tion of Asian states, which does not exclude!:- 
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relations of any kind with other countries and 
other continents. The fact that we are at a 
complementary stage of development means 
that we can help one another to a great 
extent. And if we come together in this way, 
the possibility of getting more aid from 
other countries and other continents also 
increases. 

There arc some people who say that Asian 
collective security is meant to ensure the main¬ 
tenance of the status quo. Status quo is not 
something worthy of being maintained in Asia. 
We arc poor, and we arc exploited. For most 
people in Asia it is still hell on earth, and 
nobody would like to maintain the status quo. 
The Soviet concept of Asian collective security 
is by no means a concept of status quo. On 
the contrary, it correctly links together in a 
single process the idea of peace, development, 
social revolution or social progress. Collective 
security in Asia would not only enable the 
Asian countries to develop rapidly, but it 
would also create the best conditions in which 
the Asian progressive forces can advance fur¬ 
ther towards social progress. Collective secu¬ 


rity in Asia, just as peaceful coexistence in 
general, provides the best possible international 
atmosphere for the deepening of social pro¬ 
gress. This is important to remember, because 
very often in our countries of Asia,ultra-leftism 
has a certain appeal. In various ways, propa¬ 
ganda is carried on that the Soviet Union has 
become a stotus quo power, a conservative 
power. Arguments advanced against collec¬ 
tive security very often follow this line. 

Collective security will not come by itself. 

It requires persistent struggle. It requires the 
unity of all anti-imperialist and peace-loving 
forces. It requires the further consolidation 
of alliance and friendship between our coun¬ 
tries and the Soviet Union, which, as Lenin 
pointed out long ago, is also an Asian power. 
Therefore, the struggle to achieve Asian 
security will be a long arduous struggle, and 
there will be ups and downs. But we can al¬ 
ready see a certain advance in that direction— 
the India-Bangladcsh Declaration, the faci 
that there was the Simla summit—and what¬ 
ever the vicissitudes, that is the only way to 
peace in our sub-continent. 




ORION AND HIS INDIAN PROTOTYPES 

A LAWYER 


Orion is known to all of us as a constella¬ 
tion with its seven big stars on top of our 
heads, but he was not famous until he was a 
Darned as a constellation. His myth seems to 
have been created some time before he 
iicheived his astral celebrity. It was created 
along with other Greek myths of later times. 
Afterwards, when the Creeks were searching 
for names for the constellations, they selected 
his for the particular cluster of stars. 

In India, the name of this constellation 
i". Mriga (-Shiras) which meai.s (the head) of 
the deer. This name is traceable as a word 
iii the myths of Orion as well as of Prajaa-pati 
the latter being his Indian name in the 
immediate post-Vcdic days. Their legends 
tiieinselves are entirely different from each 
other, but the ‘head of the deer’ peeps out 
from them all rather conspicuously. They 
all point to the same cluster of stars, and to 
the time of the beginning of the year. Could 
the myths then be said to be imitated one 
from the other ? 

Clusters of stars make out different shapes 
to different people. The cluster in question 
\vas seen in our districts as a mere khaatlcy, 
i. e. a cot or charpoy. The four conspicuous 
stars of the clutter were sufficient for our peo¬ 
ple to make that crude imagery complete. 
But the star-gazing Greeks of old were more 
discerning. To them it was nothing less than 
the shape of Orion, son of Hyrieus, the beauti¬ 
ful hunter of antiquity. Artemis, the huntress, 
loved him dearly, but her brother Apollo did 
like it. So he pointed out to her an 
object like the head of a deer floating far away 
in the ocean (where Orion was swimming) 
and said that she could not hit such a distant 


target. Whereupon, the huntress took aim 
and shot an arrow, which severed the head 
of the said deer. It was none but her own 
lover. Another version says that Apollo him¬ 
self killed him because he (Orion) loved his 
sister in the improper way. Yet others say 
that Aurora loved Orion and led him far 
away hut since the gods did not like this the 
jealous Artemis killed him in Ortygia near 
Cyprus. In any case Oridn died because of 
his love for the goddess Artemis. 

In the first of these myths we come across 
the expression ‘head of a deer’ which in 
Sanskrit is ‘Mriga Shiras’. The latter is 
Orion’s name and has given rise to the name 
Maarga Sheersha, the month which is 
supposed to have begun the year in earlier 
times. But in Greece also, the rising of the 
constellation of Orion was the beginning of 
the Western year. This likeness resulting from 
the ‘head of the deer’ therefore, raises our 
suspicion that after all Orion and Mriga 
Shiras might be the same. On closer scrutiny 
we find that they arc no doubt the same but 
that their myths are not mutually influenced. 

From the hymn to Vrishaa-Kapi in the 
Rigveda (Rig.X-86) we learn of a dispute 
between Indra and his wife Indraant, in 
which she chides him for his friendship wiih 
Vrishaa-Kapi, the golden deer. The deer is 
said to show disrespect for Indraani by calling 
her the wife of a cad ; by overturning her 
furniture and spoiling it, and by various such 
mischiefs. She says she is beautiful but the 
deer does not admit it. On the other hand 
he regards her with contempt. ‘Sec’ she says, 
‘/ shall now cut off his head* (Mriga-Shiras). 
But then a reconciliation takes place during 
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the dialogue between the two and then both 
of them say to Vrishaa*Kapi, “After having 
come back, Oh Vrishaa-Kapi, you can go 
dov/n along the same path of the setting sun 
the sun who is sleep-breaker unto all. But 
then (we conjure you to) come back again 
for the second and third time and so on) 

our homes.” And then Indraani says, “But 
Oh Indra, Oh Vrishaa-Kapi, the moment you 
both came up from below to your homes here 
the sinful fellow, this cheat, disappeared”. 

(Literally the wording is - ‘Where was he when 
you came up’ ?) She suggests that the fellow 

who disappeared was the deer (Mriga), now 
distinguished from Vrishaa-Kapi in this verse. 

The Sanskrit name of Orion may thus be 
traceable to this hymn of about 2000 B.C. 

The basic idea of Orion’s legend is the 
jealousy of Artemis, or the disapproval of her 
lover by her brother Apollo. The Vedic 
hymn on the other hand, presents Indraani as 
raging about her husband’s infatuation for a 
nasty friend. Both arc cases of jealousy and 
disapproval, but the one relates to an amorous 
situation, the other, to mere companionship. 
The one leads to deadly revenge, the other, 
to a reconciliation. What resemblance is 
there in these basic facts ? 

Again there is some confusion about the 
identity of the wicked fellow on both sides in 
the moment of killing him. Apollo deceives 
his sister by pointing to a distant target which, 
he told her, was a deer but which in fact was 
the swimming lover himself. In the case of 
Vrishaa-Kapi, there was a reconciliation. 
Indra joined him, with the approval, or to the 
joy of Indraani when he came back from the 
nether sphere. While this was happening, 
the fellow who is called Mriga disappeared or 
died. Who this third fellow could be is not 
known. It is an obscure circumtance which 
could only import a double identity of Vrisha- 
Kapi. He is nasty as the autumnal Sun but 
when he comes back as the vernal Sun, he is 


welcome ‘to our homes’. The Greek Artemis 
was a huntress but she had no hounds. 
Indraani, on the other hand, actually threatens 
to set her hog-hunting hound on the nasty 
friend. Yet the Teutonic folk lore about the 
dog-days confirms, as we will presently point 
out, that the said dog was none but the dog- 
star Sirius. 

A further circumstance, yet more incon¬ 
clusive, concerns the Spartan name or epithet 

of Artemis. Indra and Indraani in their 
dialogue, speak about bulls, arguing as to 
which of them should be slaughtered for the 
sacrifice or for the hunger of the god. Fifteen 
or twenty, Indra says, were already being 
cooked for him. Indraani offers one more. 
All this ‘bullish’ context can be said to be 
reflected in the epithet Tauro-pola, which 
means ‘she who is hunting the bulls.’ There 
must surely have been some background or 
some facts which brought such an epithet into 

use for this particular goddess, but we do not 
know them now. 

There is, of course, none that we know of 
but we may faintly urge that the nasty fellows 
on the two sides were immortalized by becom¬ 
ing the same constellation in the stellar sphere. 
How could that be ? Astronomically speaking 
Vrishaa-Kapi (as Mriga-Shiras) is known to be 
the same sign of the Zodiac as Orion of Greeks. 
Is this also an accident ? Artemis killed 
Orion in the belief that he was a deer, while 
Mrigashiras, the later astral name of Vrishaa- 
Kapi, itself means the head of a deer. 
Indraani uses the very word mriga, a deer, 
for Vrishaa-Kapi, when she threatens to kill the 
nasty friend. If Orion was a hunter, the 
Sanskrit word for a hunter is mrigayuth; 
means hunting chase ; and rarigayaa is the 
familiar word for this activity. 

Further, Indraani claims to be rapturous' 
ly beautiful and this very much in the carnal, 
erotic sense. She complains that the nasty 
fellow does not adroit this and that he even 
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holds her in contempt as being the wife of a 
cad. Could not such details have also been 
the cause of Appollo’s anger or disapproval of 
Orion’s love or improper relationship with his 
sister ? Surely there must have been details 
if there was anger. 

The Vedic Vrishaa-Kapi was understood by 
later commentators to be the Sun of the 
autumnal equinox f23 September) who was 
about to depart into the southern hemisphere 
for six months. The text of the hymn 
nowhere suggests that it is speaking about the 
sun in an allegorical manner. It is the 
commentators who attribute this meaning to 
the author, and they lived several centuries 
after him. Again, the allegory is purely a 
personal fantacy of the author himself. The 
Vedic text, having so many different authors, 
nowhere refers even remotely to any such 
legend nor even to the word Vrishaa-Kapi 
itself. The word was coined at the fag end of 
the Vedic period. It was therefore no part 
of the general Vedic lore. There could have 
been no Indo-European tiaditional myth 
concerning Vrishaa-Kapi amongst the Aryans 
of the pre-Seperation days. Thus the resem¬ 
blance, if any, between the myths of Orion 
and Vrishaa-Kapi could neither be attributed 
to any such general traditional myth common 
to all those Aryan races, nor, on the other 
hand, to the Vedic hymn in question itself. 
It would be too much to suppose that the 
Greeks had the text of the stray hymn before 
them to plagiarise its thought and present it 
in Greek shape. In other words, the so-called 
resemblances between the myths arc not 
resemblances at all, but if they are, they arc 
accidental. 

The Vedic year in 2500 B.C. is supposed 
by uome scholars to be of twelve months 
and this view is based on a solitary verse 
in the Rigveda of which the meaning is 
not at all clear. The Roman year was of ten 


months only, to which King Numa added the 
two months of January and February at the 
earlier end. ■ It is doubtful that the year would 
be shortened by two months after 1700 years 
had passed if the astronomy of the Romans was 
a continuation of the Vedic astronomy of old. 
These things, of course, cannot be decided 
today. The Julian calendar as reformed by 
Cacser holds sway not only in the Christian 
world but even in India here in 100 B.C, the 
Greek scheme of the almanac was adopted. 
All other schemes, including the arcltaic Vedic 
ones, were swept out of use. The Greek scheme 
which was adopted in India was nothing but 
Caesar’s Julian calendar, as Greece was part 
of the Roman empire in about 100 B.C., and 
the calendar which we call Julian was itself 
worked out by the Greek scholars of Alexan** 
dria. The ancient Vedic count was based on 
the 27 Nakshatras or constellations. It was 
given up, and the 12 Rasliees or signs of the 
Zodiac of the Greeks were adopted in their 
place. The details of the earlier Vedic year 
are therefore not known with any certainty. It 
is vaguely surmised that Maarga-sheersha 
(Onon) was the first month of the Vedic year. 
It coincided, according to Western standards, 
with the coming of the lains (in the Grecian 
region^). This month is at present the ninth 
in serial order (Novernber-December) and the 
rainy season of our western coasts in India is 
over by that time. It is for us severe winter. 
The constellation of Orion, on the other hand, 
is said to have risen in Greece just after the 
summer solstice (21 June) and was usually 
followed by rains. Really speaking, it is the 
winter solstice (22 December) that would fit in 
with the said finst Indian month of olden times 
in its present order of sequence, while it would 
have to be Easter time if it is to fit in with the 
corning of the rains ( April in western 
India ). 

Vedic knowledge about the stellar sphere in 
2500B.C. was as vague as that of the Chaldeans 
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of the later centuries. The author of the Vedic 
hymns at IV-1.^ and 14 naively asks : ‘‘How Is it 
that the ascending Sun does not fall down when it 
has no support ? \\ ho knows how he goes up 
by his own will power ? He holds up the 
heavenly vault mid its top as if by some well- 
rivetted mast.” Another observes : “God Indra 
bestowed riches on the town and it.s people as 
the Sun bestows light on the Moon, Oh Indra, it 
was you who decided upon the astral scheme 
of the months. That same arrangement, the 
Father (Dyaus Pitaa, Zeus-pater) maintains in 
the different parts of heaven” (X-138-4/6). 
The statement rests upon the assumption that 
the months were determined in relation to the 
different parts of the starry Zodiac including 
the Moon. The author of the hymn at 
1-25-7/8/9 is said to give the information that 
these months were twelve in number (and not 
ten). While praising the powers and might of 
god Varuna (Ouranos), he says— 

“7, He (god Varuna) knew the direction 
of the flight of birds flitting in the heavens 
(omen, avismen, auspex, avispex) and the paths 
of navigation of sailors. 

8. He knew the twelve months of the rituals 
observed by his people (maasah, L. mensis, 
Gr. mene, E. month, Marathi Mahinaa.) and 
he knew the intercalary month as well, 

9. He knew the path of the winds that 
blow above the greatest heights and knew who 
dwelt there,” 

(1-25-7/8/9). 

In the eighth verse above, the words 
‘vedaoya upajaayate’ are understood by some 
scholars to he a reference to an inter-calary 
month but this is not at all certain. In any 
case, the god’s knowledge extends to naviga¬ 
tion, paths of winds and the ‘twelve’ months 
used for priestly rituals. The expression 
“paths (wartani, L. verto) of winds above 
,(uras) the greatest heights (rishwa)” includes 
the word uras (above) used adverbially for 


waras, the noun meaning “top” of the moun¬ 
tains (IV-21-8, VI-75-18). So waras would be 
cognate with Greek, ouros which meam a 
mountain or the Eastern wind. The zenith 
(dlwas saanu 1-62-5, X-70-5 etc.) would thus be 
identical with rishwas as well as waras. 

The Vedic people had, in all probability, 
named the constellations in their own days 
bacause the Vedic almanac was based on the 
Nakshatras. These might not have been all 
the twentyseven but Orion at least must have 
been named because that star-cluster is marked 
more easily than the rest. The only objection 
against this view is that their names do not 
occur in the Vedic text. It is true that the 
polar constellation and the dog-star are found 
mentioned in it and so Vrishaa-Kapi itself may 
be the name of Orion. But this is doubtful 
because his hymn seems to be so late that it 
finds no mention .anywhere in the whole 
text. 

The three legends have in common only 
one expression—“the head of the deer’. In 
Orion’s case an object like the head of a deer 
was decciptfully pointed out to Artemis ; in 
that of Vrishaa-Kapi, Indraani declared (hat 
she would cut off that head of the deer ; and 
in Prajaapati’s case, the gods created Bhootaa- 
waan who actually cut off that deer’s head. 
Looking at these references carefully one finds 
that they may or may not spring from a 
common source, but that the evidence avai¬ 
lable for showing them to be common is actu¬ 
ally nil. The utmost that can be said is that 
since the myths relate to the beginning of the 
year, and the head of the deer is common to 
them all, they might be different stories 
relating to a consciously common subject. 

By the way, we may state that the word 
Bhootaawaan which represents the killer of the 
deer, sounds like the Greek—‘Photon’. The 
latter is rather a Pelasgic divinity concerned in 
the creation of the world (according to the 
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Pelasgians), Prajaa*pati was also the creator 
of the people and other living beings and, 
tliercforc, it is possible that the Pclasgian 
language was a dialect of Sanskrit. Bhootaa- 
wa»n comes from the verb bhoo, and Photon 
might come from the same verb in Greek, 
namely fuo. There would be substance in 
this suggestion only if the derivation of Photon 
is rightly guessed. 

The god Prajaa-pati was conceived by some 
post'Vcdic priestly authors, not only as Orion 
but even as the god of Sacrifice personified. 
One of them gave him a body consisting of all 
the constellations. Yet others regarded him 
as the year in terms of the calendar, I’hese 
allegories were woven into the ritualistic regu¬ 
lations for the punctual performance of the 
different sacrifices with difl'ering rituals 
and different sacred texts to be chanted 
on different dates and months throughout the 
year. The voluminous post-Vedic works, 
called the. Brahmanas, which are devoted to 
such regulations, and which have appeared to 
some modern critics as nothing but an idle 
clap-trap of the priestcraft, nevertheless make 
out a scheme of the calendar of 1500-1000 B.C. 
prevalent in India. With a fierce and un¬ 
compromising faith in the infallibility of the 
sacred text of the Rigveda, these works pres¬ 
cribe the liturgy in terms of its selected verses 
for each and every sacrificial performance from 
month to month onward and insist that the 
metrical chants so chosen shall not be varied 
or substituted by others. Por our purpose it is 
enough to refer to the Wishoowaan day, i. e., 
when the sun passes over the equator (Aitarc’ya 
Brahtnana IV-3-22) and Dwa-dasha-aaha, (the 
twelve days) at the begining of the year (Ait. 
Brah. IV-4-25). It was during these twelve 
days that every priest had to acquire eligibility 
for officiating at sacrifices throughout the year. 
He was initiated (deekshaa) for the purpose by 
worshipping Prajaapati in the prescribed 
manner during these days (ibid. lV-4-26). 


The gods were afraid that the Sun would fall 
down (because of his ecliptic movemem) ; so 
they supported him by placing him beneath 
the three celestial worlds (rajas), and then 
above these three worlds ^ibid IV-3-18) and so 
on and so forth. The point relcvent for our 
purpose is that Prajaapati is the constellation of 
Orion and that the twelve days are the 
difference between the Solar and the Lunar 
years. The attempt of the priests was to re¬ 
concile the calculation of the days and months 
by providing for this separate period at the end 
of tlie lunar year so as to make up the solar 
year. Dwaa-dasha, is Latin duodccim and 
Greek dodekatos and English twelve. 

Now these twelve days arc the twelve dog- 
days of flic Scandinavians, i, e., the days when 
the dog-star Sirius rises and sets with the Sun, 
extending from about the 3rd of July to about 
11th of August. Tliese are said to be the 
period of Dieswolftan. It is not at all probable 
that the Scandinavians could have indepen* 
dcntly c.alculated this discrepancy of the Solar 
and Lunar years or that they could have 
independently linked the period with the rising 
and setting of .Sirius, the dog-star. Their 
twelve dog-days must be the post-Vedic Dwaa- 
dasha-aaha, the twelve days of Prajaapati 
(Orion). Sirius, the brightest star of the firma¬ 
ment, skirts the constellation of Orion, and aa 
wc shall see, all Aryan races made him famous 
as the watch-dog, the dog who awakens. In 
Vedic hymn cited above, (X-86) Indraani 
threatens to set her dog upon Vrishaa-Kapi 
(VVaraahayiih, i. c. Greek kapro-phon, a boar- 
hunter). This is said to be a Vedic reference 
to the same bright dog. 

German folk lore further confirms this pre- 
Separation Aryan antiquity of the myth of 
Orion. Odin himself chases a deer (Mriga) 
and hits him with an arrow. This deer is the 
symbol of the Sun-god, Even as late as the 
Medieval centuries the Germans and the 
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English people used to play the pantomime 
during the dog-days in which one actor played 
the part of a male deer and the other, of a 
female one. Now cojnpate this with a passage 
in the Aitarcya llr diinana. the authentic work 
on ritual worship of the 111 ,'vela cuit. 

“I’rajaa-pati thought of cohabiting with 
his own daughter whom some call Heaven, 
others Dawn, (Diwo-duhitaa, Ushasah jaaras). 
lie transformed himself into an antelope or 
roebuck (rishya, Greek Arkas) wliilc his dauglt- 
ter assumed llie shape of a female deer (roliit). 
He approache<l lier. The gods saw it, crying 
‘Prajaapati coiumlls an act never done betoir’. 
The. gods sought for someone who couid des¬ 
troy tlic evil consequences of this (incest). 
Then they pul together tiie bodies of all ot 
their.selvc" and ilius created liiiootawaan 
(Photon :’) and asked him to pierce the evil 

(one).He pierced him with an arrow. 

When pierced, Prajaapati sprang up (and 
became a constellation). They call ' him 
Mriga (doer), and the killer they call by the 
name Mriga-vyaadha (iiuntcr of the door). 
The female deer became the constellation of 
Rohince. The arrow (with which Prajaapati 
or his phantom of evil was killed) is the arrow 
seen in the sky.” (Ait. Brah. 111-3-33.) 

The Scandinavian deer-dance of the dog- 
days thus ii.ust be a relic of this incestuous 
fantasy. Odin was a patriarch (Prajaa-pati) of 
his race. If he chased a deer and hit with an 
arrow, it could also be a fantasy of the same 
kind. Here, it should be clearly noted that 
the Vedic legend of Vrishaa-Kapl is somcwliat 
different from this much later fantasy of some 
High Priest or another about the deer. 
The former peeps out in the story of Artemis 
and Apollo, while the latter has Germanic 
echoes reaching down to the Medieval cen¬ 
turies. No cogent theories can be based upon 
these few facts but there is room for ample 
speculation concerning them. The disappea¬ 


rance of Vrishaa-Kapi is explained in this later 
legend as that of his evil impuh'^s only. 

'Die beginning of the nr* ..' a -mincided 
with the rising and sett i.i; ti . dog-star 
Sirius along with the Sun. i .. is close 
to the constellation of Orion. It is not known 
what made it a dog amongst the other lesser 
luminaries. From Egyptian antiquities we 
get the information that Sothis, the Egyptian 
name of Sirius^ was the dog-star of the Egyp¬ 
tians, and that a Sothic year consisted of 365,} 
days, so that 1460 Sothic years made the cycle 
of 1461 ordinary years of 365 days each. The 
Egyptian new year commenced at i(s heliacal 
rising. It has been surmised by some scholars 
that the Vedic deities referred to in the hymi^ 
IV-57-5 arc the dog-slais Ganis Major and 
Ganis Minor. They arc tlic bringers of the rains 
ior agriculture (the Latin hnbrilera, (Jrcck 
Oinbro-foros). Others have cited the most 
ohscure solitary verse from a Vedic hymn to 
trace the origin of the canine imagery. In ih*' 
hymn at 1-161-13, the three Ribhus (three 
season of the year) arc praised thus : “When, 
(oh Ribhus) after youi sleep, you asked the 
Sun ‘Oh Unconccalable rjne.who has awakened 
us ?’ the Sun (the word used for the sun here 
is basta, a goat, English beast, Latin caper ?) 
replied : ‘See this dog who awakened you 
(Sirius). He has looked upon you for the first 
time in this year.** This is no doubt a dog 
like Sothis who awaked the seasons at the 
beginning of the new year but the verse is too 
obscure and has no context or legendary 
background. It is an unconnected solitary 
item in praise of the gods. The ancient 
English name of the dog of the dog-days it not 
preserved (Wolftan ?). Vedic god-name 
Ribhus, plural Ribhawas, by a mere riarising 
inflection, becomes Aarbhwas and it is of 
course dcntical with the Greek name Orpheus. 
Wolftan would rather be Vrika-tan than 
Arbha-tan or Ribhu-tan, or Waraayuh, the 
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hound ofindraani (cp. Lucotonutn, monks¬ 
hood) (Latin Boreas ). In any case it is certain 
that Sanskrit shwaana is Greek kuon, while 
Sanskrit shunas, the genetivc of sing war 
shwaana like Latin canis. The Sanskrit 
name Siddhyas sounds like the Egyptian 
Sothis. Siddhyas is the same as Tishya 
(X-64-8, V-54-13) also called Pushya, constel¬ 
lation, being the eight twcntyscven lunar 
mansions. It is said that Siddhya was the 
name adopted for Tishya after the beginning 
of the Kali yuga (3100 B. C) but this is a mere 
fond but careless conjecture of the commenta¬ 
tors. 

The twelve days of the Scandinavian 
VVolfian, when the dancers wore deer masks 
and Odin pursued a female deer, appear to 
have some context of a wolCdike instead of a 
hound-like, activity. We have noted above 
that Prajaa-pati assumed the shape of an 
antelope (rishya) and pursued his daughter 
who was a rohit, a female deer. For this he 
was killed by Rudra a Mnga-Vyaadha, the 
hunter of the deer. Both events happened 
during the Dog-days. (D waa-Dashaah, Greek 
Dodeka {emcraj, Latin DuoJecim (dies). It 
appears that rishya, the antelope, in Greek, 
would be aikas arkas, and rikuha arktos. If we 
look into the story of the Greek Arkas, we find 
that he was the son of Zeus and Kallisto, 
placed in heaven as the star Arkto-phulax, (or 
Arktouros). Kalhsio, for her part, was the 
daughter of the Aikadian king Lukaon, (wolf) 
who became the mother of Arkas by Zeus. 
Hera changed her into a bear (L. ursa) and so 
Zeus placed her amongst the stars as Ursa 
Major or Hike. Lukaon, her father, was the 
king of Arkadia whom Zeus changed into a 
wolf. So, Kallisto, the female deer, (ursa fern. 
of ursus) is the Indian Rohit or Rohince, a 
female deer, the fourtli lunar mansion of five 
stars whom Prajaa-pati pursued ; and she is 
the Greek Great Bear and not Orion. Since 


Prajaa-pati is Rishya, and Arkas is the protec¬ 
tor (phulax or ouros) of his mother who is 
Arktos (Riksha). Wc may guess by this 
thread of etymology that Zeus had pursued 
Kallisto before she became a deer dur ing 
those same twelve days. She was the daughter 
of the wolf-king Lukaon. Gr. lukus, L. lupus, 
E. wolf, and Sk. wrika arc the same words. 
It appears that in the Greek story, a wolf was 
chosen for the hound in the arctic imagery of 
the Great Bear. The Greek name for the 
month of March was Elaphe-bolian. Its possi¬ 
ble relevance in the same mythical way is 
considered later on. Elaphe and wolf have 
some sound-resemblance, though the latter is 
lukos. 

The German Dog-days were a period of 
sweltering summer heat in some region where 
it occurred between 3rd of July and 11th of 
August. If it was the hottest period it would 
not itself be a vernal period when the heat 
just begins to warm up. So, that period 
might not be the beginning of the new year. 
May-June would precede it as its spring-time. 
This depends not only on the territorial loca¬ 
tions of such a season but also on its chrono¬ 
logical point of time. The equinotical points 
slightly lag behind every year and so about 
5000 years ago they were not where they are 
today. This lag is said to be of about 24 
minutes per year, which means that a full 
month’s lag will come about in 1800 years. 
If wc want to suggest that the German year 
of those early times began in July instead of 
April, those times would be 3600 years earlier 
as from the present astral position. This is 
absurd because the German folklore and tradi¬ 
tions are not that much old. The Julian year 
begins in January. It used to do so in March 
2600 years ago. The present Indian calendar 
begins in March-April. It is supposed to 
have begun, formerly, in Novcmber-Decetnbcr, 
when the full moon was in the constellation 
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of Orion. Our information concerning pre- 
Julian calendars of the ancient world amongst 
different races is so meagre that any conjectures 
concerning them often become arbitrary. The 
Scandinavian year, for example, can be taken 
to have begun during the Dog-days (July- 
August while it now begins in January. It 
must have begun in March-April (Easter) 
before Nuina added two months to the ten. 
In India it begins with the month of Chaitra 
(March), and among some castes, in October. 
The legends of Vrishaa-Kapi and Prajaa-pati 
have led some scholars to infer that in the 
Vcdic days it must have begun in November- 
December. But the express statement in the 
ritualistic work Shata-Patha Brahmana that 
“the full-moon night of the month of Falguna 
(March) is the first night of the new year” 
(Vl-2-2/18) when the vernal equinox fell in 
the Pleiades, goes against such a view. So 
they suggest that the time-lag bet»veen the 
Vedic and the Brahmanic periods accounts 
for this. Since the sun-rise (at the point of 
the Vernal equinox) lags behind by one month 
in 1800 years with reference to the stellar 
sphere, it must have occurred in the constella¬ 
tion of Orion instead of the Pleiades a millc- 
nium or two before. Other scholars have 
however altogether ruled out such a possibi¬ 
lity with reference to Orion. As for the 
Krittikas, (the third lunar mansion with six 
stars) the statements of the Shata-Patha and 
the I'aittiriya works were made in about 
2350 B.C. but the same statements are so 
interpreted by Bentley, Whitney, Weber and 
others as to delay them upto 1426 B.C. Even 
so, this proves the antiquity of the earlier 
Vedic text because it is generally admitted 


that it preceded the Brahmana texts by at 
least a thousand years. 

Thus, the myths of Orion, Prajaa-pati and 

Vrishaa-Kapi are altogether different from 
each other ; only they relate to the beginning 
of the year, and use the imagery of the death 
of a deer for the close of the preceding year. 
A casual observer will see no resemblance 
between them at all. But even we who looked 
at them more closely are unable to say that 
the myths arc the same simply because they 
refer to the head of the deer in their imagery. 
The Greeks, moreover, kept to the Vcdic story, 
however indilfcrcntly it may be, while the 
Scandinavians or Germans preferred the legend 
of Prajaa-pati in their deer-dance. The two, 
Vrishaa-Kapi and Prajaa-pati, are utterly 
different. The latter is a god committing 
incest ; the former is a friend of Indra who 
‘ comes back”, and while doing so, loses his 
evil self. There is no resemblance between 
the two. The likeness between them about 
the head of the deer must be attributed to 
chance. As for the Scandinavians, the deer- 
dance took place during the twelve days at 
the beginning of the new year, and so they or 
some of them can be said to have lived with the 
Vedic Aryans in India in the days of the work 
Aitareya-Brahraana. From the modern point 
of view, the three legends create the tempta¬ 
tion of seeing them mutually influenced but if 
we look at them from the other end, they 
appear to be divided by so much distance of 
time and place that there can scarcely be any 
mutuality between them. If, inspite of this 
common-sense view, there is some consciously 
common bond germain to all the three myths, 
it can be detected only by scholars and experts 
in this branch of learning. 
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Know More About The Potato 

The Press Information Bureau, (iovernmcnt 
of India, says :— 

Do you know that potato is a rich source of 
protein and is very nutritious. It has now 
been scientifically established that potato pro¬ 
vides most of the essential body-building 
substances. It has high digestibility and its 
starch* ranks higher in quality than that 
of cereals. Besides it is a rich source of 
carbohydrates. 

Do you also know that potato is one of the 
major food crops in the world—next only to 
rice, wheat and maize. Even in the advanced 
countries of the world more than 50 to 64 per 
rent of the daily diet of the people is potato 
and its products. But in India the ronsumption 
of potato is very lew—even Ic.ss than 13 kg. per 
capita per annum, while in Germany it is 
about 175 kg. 

The area under potato cultivation in India 
is very small—only 0.5 per cent as against 20 
to 40 per cent of (he cultivable area in several 
^Vestern countries. In 1971-72, about 5 lakh 
hectares were under potato cultivation in 
India, with a production of about 48 lakh 
tonnes. 

Potato can be grown almost all over India. 
It gives the highest yield of food per unit area 
and in the shortest possible time. Some 
varieties of potato with good agricultural 
practices can yield over 500 quintals per 
hectare in 90 to 120 days. Besides, there is 
the advantage that the crop can be harvested 
and consumed any time after it is 60 days 
old. 

For the improvement of potato and its 
cultivation in India, the Central Potato 
P-cseai:ch Institute in Simla, is conducting 


research on various aspects of the crop. An 
outstanding achievement of the Institute is the 
evolution of new varieties of potato which are 
resistant to late blight. ‘Kufri Cbamatkar* for 
the plains ; ‘Kufri Moti’ for the Nilgiri Hills ; 
‘Kufri Jyoti’ and ‘Kufri Jeevan’ for Himachal 
Pradesh ; ‘Kufri Naveen’ for Assam hills, 
‘Kufri Lovakar’ for Maharastra are some of the 
new varieties developed. ‘Kufri Shectman’ is 
suitable for areas susceptible to frost, like 
Punjab and Haryana. 

A number of other varieties are to be 
released shortly. Some of these may give a 
yield upto 200 quintals per hectare in 60 days. 
The evolution of ‘Seed Technique’ has revo¬ 
lutionized potato cultivation. It has now 
become possible to obtain high yields by 
growing healthy seed crops in the plains and 
to do away with dependence on seeds from 
hills. By adopting proper crop rotation and 
improved agricultural practices, income 
from potato crops can go upto Rs. 3,500 per 
hectare. 

Potato has also the advantage that it can 
be used in a number of ways—as a vegetable 
and in the form of many other preparations. 
Combined with cereals as a flour or in mashed 
state, it not only imparts taste but improves 
quality. The day is not far off when, as a 
part of a national campaign to provide nutri¬ 
tious food to the people, potato replaces 
cereals as a staple food. 

New British Loans to India 

Three loan agreements allocating a total of 
Rs. 22.382 crores (£ 11.8 million) of British aid 
to India were signed in New Delhi in March. 

The first agreement, signed on March 7, 
allocates Rs. 9.484 crores (£ 5 million) of 
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British aid. It Mipplcracnts the Rs. 47.420 
crores (£ 25 million) U.K./India Maintenance 
Loan 1972 which was signed on November 9, 
1972, and will cover the import of non-project 
goods from Britain. Among these are raw 
materials, spare j^arts and components required 
to service India’s agricultural and industrial 
production. 

The loan is in additiem to the Rs, 119.498 
crores (£ 63 million) of fresh aid to India 
during the financial year 1972-73 pledged at 
last year’s meeting of the Aid India Consor- 
d'jm. 

Power generation 

Under, another agreement signed on March 
,16, Briti in will give India Rs. 6.26 crores 
'£ 3.3 million) for the import of components 
and raw materials for the manufacture in India 
of three steam-generating boilers. The funds 
will be made available under the U.K./India 
mixed projects loans. 

The boilers will be installed in power 
stations at Amarkantak (Madhya Pradesh) and 
Clandrapura (Bihar) to provide steam for 
■hrcc 120-megawatt thermal electric power- 
generating sets. The components and raw 
materials will be supplied by Babcock and 
Wilcox Ltd. of the United Kingdom, and the 
boilers will be manufactured in India by AGC- 
Vickcrs-Babcock (AVB) of Durgapur. 

Maintenance Imports 

The third loan agreement, signed on 
March 28, provides Rs. 6.638 crores (£ 3.5 
. nillion) of British aid. 

The loan supplements the Rs. 56.904 crores 


(£ 30 million ) U.K./India Maintenaoce loan 
1972 and will cover the import of non-project 
goods from Britain. 

It is also additional to the Rs. 119.498 
crores of fresh aid to India in the financial 
year R 72-73 pledged at last year’s Aid India 
Consortium meeting and, together with the 
Rs. 9.484 crores lent on hiarch 7, brings the 
total amount of U.K. maintenance aid to 
India in l9"2-73 to Rs. 63.542 crores (£ 33.5 
million). 

All the three loans arc on the usual soR 
terms of British lending to India. They are 
interest-free and will be repaid over 25 years, 
with an initial grace period of seven years. 

The Palestine Problem 

Israel’s Mmister of Defence Mosbe Dayan 
delivered an addicss at the Israel Institute o! 
Tfcbnclogy in Haifa on June 27, 1973. We 
are reproducing this from a report published 
in News from Israel: 

When we speak of a settlement with the 
Arabs a peace settlement or one less than that, 
but marking the end of belligerency and a 
step towards comprehensive peace, almost all 
of us employ the term without proper 
distinction " and differentiation. As long as we 
refer to the conflict itself this generalizing is 
tenable. But it is not so in respect of 
agreements and settlements. 

When we say that Israel is ready, under a 
peace agreement, to withdraw from most of 
the areas which it occupied in 1967, wc should 
realize that our withdrawal from the greater 
part of Sinai will not settle the issue of our 
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border with Syria. For the Syrians, the 
‘occupied land’ is the Golan Heights, and 
withdrawal from the greater part of Sinai is 
no substitute. It is also possible that the 
Egyptians will not make peace with us even 
if we withdraw from the whole of Sinai, but 
not from the Golan Heights. Syria, however, 
will certainly not consider withdrawal from 
Sinai as compensation for our continued 
occupation of the Heights. 

Likewise with the Palestinians. In talking 
,of a settlement with the West Bank leaders as 
spokesmen for the Palestinian problem, we 
are confusing two groups of people and two 
different problems—the residents of Judaea 
and Samaria and of the Gaza Strip, who have 
been under our jurisdiction since 1967, and 
the Palestinians who left Israel in 1948 and arc 
today in refugee camps in Lebanon, Syria, 
Jordan, Iraq, Judaea and Samaria and the 
Gaza Strip. 

‘The Palestinian problem’, as within the 
context of peace parleys, is not linked to the 
Six-Day W^ar, and the ‘legitimate rights and 
aspirations of the Palestinians’, which not only 
the Arabs but also the LTS representatives in 
the Security Council claim to ‘take into 
account’, are not part of the issue of the 
‘secure and recognized’ borders of Resolution 
242. They are a separate and distinct 
subject. 

It is supremely important to draw as exact 
a distinction as possible between the several 
problems that face us, and I wish today to 
apply myself to a clarification of the 
Palestinian problem. 

1 he Palestinian problem is made up of 
political status, people, and territory. The 
question of political status is whether there 
was, is or should be a Palestinian State. The 
question of people is one of rehabilitating the 
refugees of the 1948 War and the Six-Day 
War. The question of territory is whether 
the legitimate rights and aspirations of the 


refugees demand and justify their return to 
areas and places which they abandoned. 

The problem has its origin in the establish¬ 
ment of the Jewish State in Israel and in Arab 
antagonism to it, an antagonism that came to 
its physical climax in the wars of 1948 and 
1967. As a result of the wars, the problem 
was polarized to a certain degree. But there 
is an essential difference between what 
transpired after the 1948 W’ar and what came 
about during the Six-Day War. 

The War of Independence led to a Jewish- 
Arab transference—neither planned nor 
intended, nor complete perijaps, but almost 
so. Some 700,000 of iJie 860,OCO Arabs who 
lived here, that is, about 81 per cent of them, 
fled from Israel, and a corresponding number 
of Jews came to Israel from Arab lands. On 
the eve of the War of Independence, less than 
two mdlion dunams were owned by Jews. 
The Arab refugees abandoned twice that 
amount of land, and it passed into the 
ownership of the State. The Jews who left 
the Arab lands possessed no agricultural 
holdings to abandon, but their other 
properties and businesses had to be left behind 
and the bulk was seized by the Arab Govern¬ 
ments concerned. 

Not only in land and demography, but in 
political status as well, the revolution was 
total. ITie British Mandate ended and 
Palestinian citizenship lost all it meaning. 
The State of isreal was set up westward of 
the Geen Line, with some 650,OCO inhabitants 
Eastward of that Line, at the instance of the 
Palestinian inhabitants themselves, numbering 
some half a million souls, Palestinian citizen¬ 
ship was converted into Jordanian. It was 
Amman in Jordan, and not Jerusalem, that 
was declared the capital of the West Bank. 
If the Palestinians had wanted to preserve a 
Palestinian political entity, that was the time 
to do it. But, after the Jews had established 
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the State of Israe] in their part of Palestine, 
the Arabs chose to join the Hashemite 
Kingdom of Jordan and to give up their 
distinctive Palestinian political status. By 
doing so, they put an end to a political 
Palestine. The political Palestine exists no 
longer : part of it became the State of Israel, 
the other part merged with the Hashemite 
Kingdom of Jordan. 

The trai>sfcrencc, as I say, was almost, but 
not altogether, complete. The 700,000 
refugees who fled from Israel into the 
neighbouring Arab States languished there 
in camps. Except for Iraq and Jordan, the 
Arab States did not grant them citizenship. 
Not a single Arab State ab.sorbed them into 
its polity. Natural increase has brought their 
number today to about one million. They 
have neither blended with the local 
populations, nor have they been integrated. 
They have held on to their Palestinian 
singularity and desire to return to their place 
of origin, namely, to Israel, 

Their leaders arc natives of, among other 
towns. Acre, Ran la and Jaffa. Their political 
ambition is to put back the clock of history 
and set up a State of Palestine in lieu of Israel. 
They do not want any plan of a Jordanian 
Federation which regards the West Bank— 
and not Israel—as the Palestinian part, any 
more than they want the Egyptian formula 
which speaks of a Palestinian State on the 
basis of the 1947 Partition Plan. 

The leaders of the terrorist organisations 
argue, on behalf of the refugees, that they 
want a Palestinian State not adjoining, but 
instead of, the ‘Zionist entity*. The claim of 
the refugees to return to Israel has been 
rejected by the Government of Israel, now, 
for twenty-five years, and terrorism docs not 
make it any more persuasive. Sooner or later, 
the Arabs will have to accept the transference, 
and absorb the 1948 refugees in their own 


territories. Israel will not take them back, 
either willingly or under constraint. 

The Six-Day War was an entirely dififerent 
affair from this standpoint. Of some 650,000 
residents of the West Bank, approximately 
150,000, or roughly 20 per cent, fled, and 
approximately 100,000 of the 1948 refugees 
quitted their camps in the West Bank and 
went to camps in Jordan. But these refugees 
■arc not to be likened to the original refugee.s 
of 1948 : they did not forfeit their Jordanian 
citizenship, they did not go to a foreign 
country, they are entitled to involve 
themselves, and, in fact, they do involve 
themselves, in the economic, social and 
political life of Jordan. 

The claim of the landowners who fled to 
Jordan in 1967 that their lands be returned^ to 
them lias not the same unwelcome political 
significance as the claim of the 1948 refugees 
to re-enter Israel. If 150,000 people go back 
to the West Bank, it will not shatter the 
region’s national, political or security fabric. 
But that cannot be .said of the claim of a 
million 1948 Arab refugees to re-enter Israel. 

The question of political statu.s, too, is 
also unlike what it was after 1948. The 
Jordanian citizenship of the Arabs of the West 
Bank is still in force, and recognized. Not 
one of their influential leaders champions the 
establishment of a Palestinian State. Sheikh 
Mohamad AH Ja’abari (Mayor of Hebron), 
Maazuz el-Mazri, Anwar el-Khatib and 
Anwar cl-Nusscibcn stand for the continuance 
of attachment to the Hashemite Kingdom of 
Jordan. The process of ‘Palcstinization’ of 
Jordan has also played its part throughout 
the quarter of a century that has gone by 
since 1948. The population of Jordan, which 
in 1948 was about 375,000, had risen by 1968 
to 1,300,000, and Palestinians constituted more 
than half of the number. In Amman, 60 per 
cent of the citizens, 87 per cent of the 
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merchants, and 80 per cent of the owners of 
property are Palestinians. In the Administra* 
tion, in the liberal professions, and in other 
circles of the intelligentzia, the Palestinians 
are a majority. 

The plea which is put forward by the 
people of the West Bank that their ‘legitimate 
rights and aspirations’ be fulfilled is meant to 
accomplish the extinction of Israel authority 
there, and not to change Israel into a 
Palestinian State or establish an independent 
Palestinian State over and above the 
Hashemite Kingdom of Jordan. 

We should, therefore, distinguish clearly 
between the claims of the 1948 refugees, who 
demand to be repatriated to Israel, and the 
desires of the West Bank Palestinians, who 
want the Israeli Administration to disappear 
from the administered areas. 

The only region where, since the Six-Day 
VVar, a reality has developed resembling that 
of 1948 is the Golan Heights. During the 
lighting, all the Arab inhabitants—some 70,000 
souls—abandoned the 35 or so villages in 


which they had lived, and are presently in 
refugee camps in the vicinity of Damascus. 
Jewish settlements are being set up on the 
Heights. But this is a matter that affects the 
relations between Syria and Israel, and is not 
relevant to the Palestinian problem. 

My purpose in addressing you has been to 
elucidate certain facts about the Palestinian 
problem which, it seems to me, are sometimes 
misconceived. We should not overlook the 
reality, and assuredly not ‘whitewash’ it or 
anoint it with pure olive oil, as though the 
only sufferers from the fulfilment of Zionism 
were the mosquitoes that we have wiped out 
and the swamps that we have drained. But, 
in my view, the objective and perspicacious 
observer is bound to be convinced that the 
source of the human tragedies and of the 
intractable political problems of our country 
is, in essence, the fact that the Arabs keep 
ignoring the hand that we stretch out to them 
in invitation to peace, and their stubbornness 
in continuing to fight us rather than cooperate 
with us in designing political and human 
patterns for a life in common. 
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('i>.n>se Yolir Rulers Very Carefully 

The President ol India Shri V, V. Giri 
' iiutioncd the people of India on Indepen- 
c'i-iir.e Day to be extremely careful in selecting 
liioir political representatives. I'ne President 
loiind it necessary to issue this warning openly 
lo the people of the country because he had 
cumc to kn ow that many members of the 
ji'litical parties ami the legislatures were 
•v^ociated with hoarders, blackmarketers and 
^•liicr anti social eictnents and that one of the 
p.Uent causes of the continuance of these evils 
ill tlic life of the ccjunlry had been the intimate 
(o.inection that important persons had with 
I'le criminals who indulged in hoarding, 
bl.ickinarkcting, smuggling, tax evading, 
f^iincring of essential commodities and in 
Ollier anti-social activities. Shri Giri felt there 
''as no future for the struggling masses of 
India unless they took particular care to select 
only morally dependable persons to act as 
tlieir representatives in the Assemblies and in 
I'ariiament. 

Elections cost money and persons could 
ntver win elections unless they had funds in 


abundance. Mosi people obtained funds from 
persons who were the exploiters of the people. 
So that although in an ideal dem.jcracy there 
should be no opportunitioi for the anti-socials 
to occupy vantage points in the economic 
set up in fact large numbers of unscrupulous 
persons mana ,e to work their way into 
positions of power in the political-economic 
structure by reason of their friendship with the 
exploiters of the people. No doubt ii large 
numbers of the electors of repre entalives 
selected only those wiio were utterly honest 
and dcpcndai;le ; conditions would change ; 
but would that be a woikablc proposition 
in a country like India ? Corruption has deep 
roots and cannot be eradicated without 
effecting basic changes in the fundamental 
moral outlook of the nation. As things are 
now the people worship power and money. 
Those who have power and money are 
considered to be the natural rulers of the 
country. Unless there is a great moral 
awakening we may not expect the general 
public to look for their leaders among those 
who are honest, selfless and devoted to the 
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well being of the masses. For all people, 
almost without exception, desii'C illicit gains 
and undeserved privileges ; and they seek the 
patronage of those who can secure for them 
what they cannot legitimately expect to get. 
In such oircuiiistances honesty and integrity 
cannot expect to occupy the place of greatest 
importance in the mind of the common man. 
It will require prolonged and intensively 
unceasing propaganda before there can be any 
change in the outlook of the people. 

Agruemcnt With Pakistan 

Thp agreement signed by India and 
Pakistan is a settlement of some disputes which 
reejuired to be settled before the two countries 
could live in peace. These disputes arose 
after the end of the Bangladesh War and 
did not include the Kashmir isstjc. i t thus 
did not clear up all Indo-Pak problems ; but 
only attempted a solution of the problems that 
arose after the Bangladesh War. The present 
agreement settled, for instance, that Pakistanis 
now staying in Bangladesh would go back to 
Pakistan and the repatriation will commence 
immediately. Only after a good number 
have gone over tliere should be a meeting 
between (lie prime ministers of India and 
Pakbtan or their authorised representatives 
who will discuss and decide how the repatria¬ 
tion will be completed. Bangladesh has made 
it clear that this discussion will te carried out 
on the basis of “Sovereign Equality” of the 
two countries. Other points settled include 
the matter of 195 Pakistani POWs held for trial 
for war crimes. It has been settled that no 
trial will take place during the period of 
repatriation and these POWs will remain in the 
custody of the Indian authorities. During 
or after the repatriation the three countries 
will discuss and decide on the basis of 
“Sovereign Equality’’ what would be done 
with these 195 POWs. 

There should be no delay in commencing 


and carrying on the work of repatriation. 
Representatives of the Swiss Government or 
any humanitarian international organisation 
shall have unrestricted access at all times to 
the Bengalis in Pakistan or Pakistanis in 
Bangladesh : It should be mentioned that 
Pakistan 1ns completely abandoned the idea 
of trying 203 Bengalis for treason and 
sabotage. That means all Bengalis in Pakistan 
shall he repatriated to Bangladesh, India will 
make proper arrangements for repatriating all 

POWs and such civilians too as will be 
entitled to be repatriated to Pakistan. 

These arrangements are being hailed as a 
total washing out of aU disputes bhtwceu 
India and Pakistan. But, us we have pointed 
out, this does not include the Kashmir dispute, 
Pakistan can begin her campaign to “liberate” 
Kashmir at any time. She may even send 
soldiers into Kashmir or invade other parts of 
India as she might feel inclined to do or be 
directed to by her foreign instigators. In short 
the idea that the disputes arising out of the 
Bangladesh war arc the only disputes between 
India and Pakistan gives a very incomplete 
picture of the case. Pakistan was created by 
the British imperialists to teach the Indian 
freedom fighters a lesson and to prevent the 
sub-continent from developing into a major 
Asiatic power. The British no longer hold 
the reins of international politics and the 
Americans have taken over that work from 
the British. It is still true that Pakistan 
remains there to act as a check upon India’s 
growth and development. Wc donot thinlt 
that she will cease to play per part after tins 
settlement of Bangladesh issues. 

Iran and Pakistan 

China and the United States of America 
are no doubt the two great powers which give 
open assistance to Pakistan in the sphere of ^ 
building lip her military might as a counter to 
India’s defence arrangements. But the 
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Assistance that China or America gives is 
usually in the shape of armaments or in money 
or other materials of economic importance. 
The only second string power that always 
comes to the as;istance of Pakistan is Iran. 
In 1965 as well as in 1971 Iran placed all her 
military resources at the disposal of Pakistan. 
Whether Iran’s soldiers also would coice to 
the aid of Pakistan in case of a war is not 
clearly kuown. But Iran is training up her 
soldiers in the use of modern weapons and in 
up-tc-date strategy and military tactics by 
employing American experts. This is no 
doubt an indirect way of Irainirg up Pakistan’s 
military personnel. The fear that Iranian 
soldiers would invade India in order to give 
effect to Pakistan’s ideas of conquering India 
is no doubt ba.sed on imsgin.'uy stuff of no 
.‘significance. Pakistan’s own soldiers arc 
atryday far superior to any soldiers that Iran 
or the Americans can produce. We do not 
know w'hcfhcr Chinese soldiers would be 
placed at the disposal of Pak'stan. China at 
least has great man power. Her soldiers have 
not yet fought against any modern armies on 
a large scale. But we do not think China 
would like to be involved in wars with India. 
The main point is whether Pakistan has any 
warlike intentions against India. We have 
no grounds to believe that she has not any 
such intentions. 

Background of Indo>Pak Politics 

A simple way of looking at and judging the 
P. N. Haksar —Aziz Ahmed conference and the 
settlements arrived at by these special 
emissaries would be to concentrate on the 
dialogues that passed between these high 
ranking politicians, without taking full notice 
of the international conditions that prevailed 
at the time the conferences were held. A very 
potent factor which decided the developments 
was the basiti fact of Pakistan’s defeat in 
Bangladesh. That country Was no doubt 
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defeated in Bangladesh by reason of the 
presence of the Indian army and air force 
which rendered the fullest support to the 
Mukti Bah ini of Bangladesh, But the Mukti 
Bahini represented those people of .^kistan 
who wanted to break away from the Islamic 
Republic and form a separate Stale- This fact 
was there to provide a background for the 
discussions wihich prevented Mr. Aziz Ahmed 
from being over arrogant and self-assertive. 
He knew that there was no solidarity of the 
people of Pakistan behind him and that there 
were Baluchi and Pathan separatists who 
would like to dismember Pakistan soir^ more 
if they got a chance. There was alw the 
powerful factor of General Daud Khan’s 
Coup d’ Etat in Kabul and the fact that 
Russian politics was upgraded by the inter¬ 
national significance of that Coup. The 
Americans and the Chinese toe—must have 
discussed the possibilities of Baluchi and 
Pathan uprisings and expressed their views to 
Janab Zulficar Ali Bhutto. 

So, when the special emissaries discussed 
(he complex rratters of War crimes trials, the 
repatrialirn of POVVs and the civilian 
Bengalis and Pakistanis and other incidental 
matters the attitude of Aziz Ahmed was no 
doubt conditioned by the international 
circumstances and the desire of some 
Pakistanis to break away from that State. 
There is no doubt that there are strong 
elements among the Baluchi and Pathan 
tribesmen which are actually resisting the 
Pakistan government’s forces and trying to 
establish their own separate States. The 
Pakistan army and air force have been in 
action against these rebels on many occasions 
and the resistance is not being suppressed. 
In the circumstances Pakistan cannot afford 
to start any trouble with India or Bangladesh 
which will require military action in places 
outside Pakistan. These circumstances made 
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things difficuh for the Pakistanis and they 
could not drive a bard bargain when it caire 
to settling their disputes with India and 
Bangladesh. Bui we cannot depend on these 
conditions to last for ever. And the Pakistani 
attitude of mind will also change with 
changing circumstances. 

Causes of Price Rise 

There lias been a steady rise in the prices 
of all commodities for the last few years. 
Economists tell us that a rise in the price of 
goods is usually caused by one or more of 
several reasons. The most common reason is 
shortage in the supply of the goods concerned 
as compared to the demand for the jainc. 
Another reasen is increase in the demand for 
these goods due to expansion of population 
or concentrated buying dm; tu wars or 
preparatien for wars. A third patent reason 
is infladon of currency. These are all normal 
causes of price rise. Tbeic are other causes 
too which are of a difftrint kind. Cornering 
of goods by cunning trades people who 
withold supplies from the rr-arket to force up 
prices is ( nc }Lch cause of price rise. There 
arc other tradesmen who keep all stocks of 
goods undei ground and out of the shop 
couiiicts aivl effect sales only secretly. This 
is black marketing and is supposed to be 
illicit trading. The black market prices are 
usually much higher than the open market 
prices. The goods sold in the black market 
arc quit* often obtained illegally by smuggling 
or by other means of a lawless variety. 

But the all round general rise in the prices 
of goods of every sort cannot have been caused 
by black marketing by hoarders or smugglers. 
Such w'ide spread price rise can only happen 
due to inflation of currency and a general 
shortage of supplies. Other factors can no 
doubt aggravate things. In India drought 
and crop failures have made market conditions 
worse and the shortage in foreign exchange 


earnings has prevented the government from 
importing supplies in order to make things 
more freely available in the market. There 
are, of course, too many people who want to 
buy things j and due to short supplies of 
goods and the pretence of too much currency 
prices soar. The anti'social elements, viz, the 
hoarders, the black marketers and illicit 
traders come into the picture as the “last 
straws*' and complete the picture of exploita¬ 
tion through profiteering. Essential consumer 
goods are cornered by these people and 
hidden in secret store-houses for selling to 
buyers who pay the exoi bitant black market 
prices. Rice, for instance, is now selling at 
Rs. 5.(0 per k,g. in the black market while its 
official price in the controlled ration shops is 
Re. 1.41 per kg. Flour, sugar, baby IVod and 
cooking medium oils, all have their black 
maiket prices. Enoimous quantities of these 
goods are sold in the black market ; for the 
quantities supplied to ration card holders arc 
insufficient for satisfying individual require¬ 
ments. An average rice eater would require 
at least 250 gms. of rice per day for his rice, 
lunch. He gets less than 150 gms. of rice per 
day from the ration shop ard has to buy the 
balance of his requirements from the black 
market. 

“ Quit India” and Independence Days 

Two days are very important in our 
national history in the month of August. The 
ninth and the fifteenth of August. Ninth of 
August was the day when the “Quit India” 
resolution was passed and the British began to 
realise that things would not remain so blood¬ 
less as the Gandhian non-violent non-coopera¬ 
tion envisaged. The 1942 revolution was a 
popular upsurge in which thousands lost their 
lives. Railways were uprooted, bridges demo¬ 
lished and numerous Police outposts were 
wiped out. Thousands of wagons 'and coaches 
were destrc) ed and it took a irain five days 
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to from Calcutia to Delhi. The British 
understood that they would have to “Quit 
India” scorer or later and began to formulate 
their final strategy of retreat from India, 
coficentrating on the ore most important 
objective, to weaken the Indians as much as 
possible. So when independence came the 
British had already planned and worked out 
their scheme of weakening India by the parti¬ 
tion of the country into Pakistan and India. 
Fifteenth of August 1947 was our independence 
day and the British had succeeded in reducing 
this great country to something quite different 
from what it should have been. But indepen¬ 
dence was independence nevertheless and 
a new glory was attached to that date. There 
were matters which made th.it independence 
day a day of iinmixcd joy and happiness ; but 
who remembered the suffering of the battle¬ 
field after victory was achieved and won ? 
Mahatma Gandhi had made our war of inde¬ 
pendence somewhat free from the horrors of 
war ; but sorrows and suffering came in some- 
how in a round about manner. The partition 
of India and the evacuation of their homelands 
by hundierls of thousands of persons brought 
in death and desolation into the lives of count¬ 
less people. Bnt if we had fought our free¬ 
dom’s battle in the bloody manner that battles 
are usually fought, our sufferings could have 
been more terrifying. The two days in August 
are thus days of glory and of suffering too. 

Pavement Dwellers 

There arc certain advantages of living on 
(he pavements of the streets of big cities as 
compared to living in the fields or under trees 
in the forests. The homeless can stay rela¬ 
tively dry on the pavements and can escape 
poisonous insects, wild animals and robbers. 
They can also beg for food from the passers 
by or seek work which might be available in 
inhabited localiities. And human beings 
always seek the company of other men and 


w'cmcn which they fird in (he cities but not 
so much in the desolate areas of the remote 
villages. There arc many pavement dwellers 
who habitually Vve on the pavements inordcr 
to save the expci scs of renting dwelling places. 
Most of these people aro unskilled workers 
who live by carrying goods or by menial work 
of one kind or another. The big cities like 
Bombay, Calcutta, Delhi, Madras always have 
such homeless people in (heir street pavements 
and never try to get rid of them for the reason 
that these people live by work and arc no 
charge on society. 

But in times of fpmini’ many more villagers 
trek to the big citities in '•carch of food and 
work and the number of pavement dwellers 
goup many times. Feople arc finding many 
more such persons now in Calcutta than they 
used to see normally and the people who arc 
now coming into the city arc not casual 
workers but arc destitutes accompanied by 
their womenfolk and children. They arc 
begging for food loo in irany places while the 
men arc trying to secure work. The normal 
pavement dwellers used to lie workers from 
Biliar, U. P., Madhya Pradesh and Ori^sa and 
one seldom found any Bengal villagers among 
them. But the people now thronging the 
pavements are Bengali villagers who have 
come to Calcutta in .<earch of food and work. 
Villagers from Bihar and other States are 
arriving in batches too and many of them have 
their families with them. These are signs of 
famine and the State Covernment is taking 
cognizance of the fact in a realistic manner. 
People say there arc deaths from starvation in 
the districts of West Bengal and conditions are 
no better in some of the rural areas of Biliar, 
U. P. and Madhya Pradesh. The villagers of 
West Bengal can come to Calcutt.a easily and 
are doing so in large numbers. It is not easy 
for villagers to come to Calcutta from far 
away places. So, Ihtir numlcrs will not be 
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V ery great just yet. But if the famine condi¬ 
tions do not change the flew of non-Bengali 
villagers to Ca'cutta will progressively in¬ 
crease. 

High Price Encourages Adulteration 

Traces people in India have one anti-social 
and tvi! habit which points to them as a race 
apart Ircm all other makers and sellers of 
goods in the World. This is centred 
in their habit of adulterating the goods 
that they sell. This has been a common prac¬ 
tice with them for as long as one can remem¬ 
ber. Indian milk vendors water their milk in 
order to make extra profit. Among other 
traditional adulterators we may mention those 
who used to mix animal fats or hydrogenated 
oils with ghee (clarified butter) and inferior 
oils with the more expensive oils used by 
Indians as cooking medium. When food 
rationing came to India and rice became 
a rationed article, If became common practice 
with the suppliers of rice to take out a 
portion of rice from the rice bags ard to 
replace the same by a similar weight of dirt. 
Bags of wheat were also treated in the same 
manner. 

Since the period of high prices began 
adutcration had become more intensive and 
the brains of the traders had been exercised 
much more to discover new ways of cheating 
the purchasers of all kinds of goods. Earth 
has been mixed with cement and medicines 
have been tampered with on an extensive 
scale. Pure and genuine articles are now 
difficult to obtain in the markets of India and 
the adulterators now work in close collabora¬ 
tion with wagon breakers, smugglers, black 
marketers, hoardres and other criminal types. 
Passing off infer or commodities to buyers has 
become a part of normal buying and selling 
and has spread to clothing, Jewellery, furni¬ 
ture, metal ware, pottery, machinery and 
everything else. Those who are attempting 
economic reform.s in India shuld take a special 


note of this evil practice of adulteration, 
passing off fakes, supply of sub-standard goods 
etc., which have become a blight in the field of 
progress. Even our exports suflTcr as a result 
of this criminal way of handling trade and 
commerce by unscrupulous persons. It is a fact 
that certain foreign countries at times avoided 
buying goods from certain classes of Indian 
businessmen. These criminal habits also have 
their reactions on the general moral outlook of 
the trades people and (hey indulge in all kinds 
of trickery which might help them to make 
illicit profits in other fields of activities. Tax 
evasion is one such thing. People who 
blatantly cheat their customers think nothing 
of keeping double sets cf accounts books in 
order to pay less in taxes than they should 
have to in the normal course of things. Dis¬ 
honesty is a matter of outlook and persons who 
are dishonest in one sphere easily slide into 
immoral practices in other spheies too. If, 
therefore, the businessmen of India make it a 
point to act utterly honestly in their business 
activities, it will soon make everybody in India 
reliable and trust worthy in every field of life. 
It is therefore our natk nal duty to make a 
serious effort to induce and inspire our trades¬ 
men to do things honestly. That will be the 
beginning of a moral ievolution which will 
change the nation’s entire outlook and raise 
India to a higher level of civilisation. 

Nobody is a Neutral Now 

There were times when fighting forces res¬ 
pected the rights of non-combatants and left 
them alone while soldiers fought one another. 
T'hcn came the days of aerial combat and total 
war. The non-combatants could no longer 
expect any immunity from attacks if they 
stayed anywhere near fortified areas, industrial 
establishments, railway centres, ports and 
harbouis or other places of military impor¬ 
tance. The only people who could claim free¬ 
dom from attack were the neutirals whose 
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territory wa» avoided by the soldiers involved 
in war. It would appear that now even 
neutrals and their territories would cease to 
be free from attacks. This is the result of 
modern guerrillas and their tactics which 
ncitlier respect nor recognise any neutrality of 
any party where it suits the purpose of the 
guerrillas to attack any persons or places. 
•One of the important objective! of modern 
guerrillas is terrorising the soldiers and civi¬ 
lians of the enemy country wherever found. 
That is why we find Arab guerrillas going to 
neutral countries in search of Israeli persons of 
importance and attacking them where they are 
under the protection of foreign powers. The 
Israelis too emulate the example of the Arabs 
to some extent and force passenger planes 
flying over neutral countries to land in Israeli 
territory for search and check up. The 
Israelis say that was the only way to fight Arab 
terrorism. Whatever that may be, wc have 
coiue to a position where wc no longer have 
any rights of neutrality which grant us immu¬ 
nity from attack or harrassment even when wc 
are in our own territory. The Arab guerrillas 
travel from country to country and make their 
attacks on their enemies as where and when it 
suits them. The Israelis have their secret 
agents who try to find out in what planes the 
Arab terorists might be travelling. And they 
try to force the suspected planes to land in 
Israeli aerodromes for discovering if any Arab 
guerrillas are travelling in them. Of course 
the neutrals only suffer harassment. The 
Arab guerrillas have at times made bomb and 
gun attacks on aerodromes in neutral territory 
and have killed and injured neutral citizens. 
They have also attacked people in other places 
and have killed and injured citizens of coun¬ 
tries which are at peace with the Arabs. We 
have not yet heard of any moves on the part of 
the United Nations to put a stop to these 
attacks on neutrals in neutral territory; but 


i6r 

wc suppose some steps will be taken sooner or 
later. 

Cost of Living in Other Lands 

We were informed by someone who has 
just returned from Britain that if one had 
lunch or dinner in a very ordinary restaurant 
in London now-a-days otic had to pay about 
50/60 rupees. A room in a cheap hotel with 
breakfast would cost at least Rupees Two 
Hundred per day. That is, daily expemes for 
someone staying and dining in ordinary 
places in London would be about 350/400 
rupees per day. One may think that if one 
arranged for one’s own meals things would be 
more reasonable but judging by the price of 
meat in Britain or America one has to come to 
the conclusion that things would be no better 
if one ran a household oneself. Most middle 
class people cannot afford to eat meat even 
once a day now. There are fabulous accounts 
of meat prices in America and Japan. A 
pound of Beef for instance now costs $12 in 
Tokyo and the Japanese arc buying up Beef at 
any price in various foreign countries. In 
America prices of meat being very high 
poachers arc making their fortunes by the sale 
of the meat of illicitly killed deer and 
antelopes. In India the price of food articles 
has not gone so high hut education, medical 
treatment, house rent and social security are 
dilficult to secure. In foreign countries these 
come more or less freely from the State. Even 
then the standard of living is very much 
higher in other countries and the people have 
to earn ten times as much in those lands to 
live a normal life of comfort according to the 
accepted standards prevailing in those 
countries. The main thing to remember is 
that price rise is a universal phenomenon and 
one has to study the economic factors connec¬ 
ted with the increase that has taken place in 
other countries very carefully before one can 
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handl<°- the matter in this country to any 
advantage. 

Killing Innocent Tersons by Mistake 

When the Americans make their calcula* 
tions correctly and drop tltcir bombs on pro¬ 
perly selec ted targets they perhaps manage to 
kill and injure many of their enemies and 
destroy large mditary installations set up to 
obstruct the advance of American forces. We 
do not know very clearly what happens, for the 
Americans always do much in the field of 
battle bui achieve very little. When, however, 
the Americans miscalculate and drop their 
explosives on wrong targets they kill many 
innocent people and destroy towns and villages 
outriglu to no purpose of military significance. 
Recently the American B52 bombers dropped 
bombs by mistake on a township in Cambodia 
and killed 145 innocent persons. The number 
injured must have been much larger. Destruc¬ 
tion of property was almost total. Many 
inhabitants who had gone out in the morning 


returned home to find all members of their 
families killed and their possessions reduced to 
cinder and rubble. In another village the 
American bombers made similar mistake in 
locating targets and caused the death of large 
numbers of women and children. Men who 
came back home from work found that they 
had no living members in their families. Ail 
that was left was to dig graves and bury the 
dead. These mistakes in selecting targets had 
become chronic with the American airman and 
more and more villages were bombed out of 
existence in Cambodia during recent months. 
'I’hose who died were out of their misery but 
the wounded had to seek medical help and 
other assistance to continue to live. The 
orphans had to be cared for and those who lost 
all their belongings were in dire need of help. 
The mistakes in choosing targets were made in 
a few minutes but the after effects of the mis¬ 
takes would leave a long trail of utter 
destitution and great individual sulTering. 





SRI AUROBINDO’S "SAVITRI"—A FEW ASPECTS 


SHRl A. VfcNKATA RaO 


Shri Aurobindo’s “SAVITRI” is a celcsleal 
chorus of ideals. It is his ‘rragnumopus’ 
Life Divine in Poetry, It is a poem running 
into 93,813 lines, superseding Brow'niug’s “The 
Ring and the Book” in length and twice longer 
than Milton’s “Paradise Lost”, and more than 
one-aud-a-half times the size of the R-tmayana. 
In spite of its forbidding length, Shri 
Aurobindo left it incomplete. The poem is too 
long and the structure is somewhat lopsided 
some say, I'la'di back technique of narra¬ 
tion has filled the lion’s sliaie of the bulk. 

It can favourably be compared to Words¬ 
worth’s “ The Prelude”, Whitman’s “Song of 
Myself” and Robert Bridges’ ‘ The restament 
of Beauty”. “The Prelude”, is an account of 
the poet’s mental progression from childhood 
to early manhood, in addition to its mystical 
flights and insigiits, and the “ restarncnl” is the 
philosophical stock verification of the poet, past 
eighty years. “.Song of Myself”, with its wider 
range, has a cosmic sweep. This triumvir 
of poems are reptete with autobiographical 
element but Savitri is less subjective than any 
one of these poems. This is its testament and 
testimony. 

Sri Aurobindo's Aims : 

There is a fivefold aim in composing 
Savitri. Firstly, to write a modern epic ; secon¬ 
dly, to write a poem that would at the same 
time be also a Manual of Voga, embodying 
stairs and spirals of spiritual aspiiation, invol¬ 
ving trials and struggles, doubts and difficul¬ 
ties, but culminating in the summits and high 
mountain-lakes of spiritual victory and realisa¬ 
tion ; thirdly to be cosmic epic, its human 
action symbolising the cosmic action, the 
visible terrestrial drataa symbolising the total 

2 


cosmic drama of the ccsatic play of the Lord ; 
fourthly, to make Savitri a foretaste of the 
future poetry, the poetry of the overhead 
planes, the poetry that crystallises at auspicious 
moments into the mantra; and lastly, to repro¬ 
duce in Savitri, something of the Valmikian, 
Upanishadic and Kalidcisian verse movement ; 
that is, to evolve a blank verse movement ; 
that would strive to combine a Sanskritic 
clarity and purity with a vedic manifoldness In 
meaning, it is to be a legend and a symbol, 
an experiment and an experience, a poetic 
philosophy and a Yoga Manual. 

In the new form, it will be a s,»rl of poetic 
philosophy of the sfiirit and of life.* It expre¬ 
sses or tries to express a total and many sided 
vision and experience of all the planes of 
being and their action upon and each other.'^ 
Savitri is an experiment in mystic poetry, spiri¬ 
tual poetry cast into a symbolic figure.' What 
exactly Sri Aurobindo w.as trying to do every¬ 
where in the poem is to express exactly some¬ 
thing seen, something felt or experienced.* 
Savitri is bound up with co.sinic vision and an 
acceptance of the world,^ Hence, Savitri 
is an epic with a new vision and a new tech¬ 
nique, hitherto unattempted in prose or rhyme 
in such a grand scale, with a“great argument”. 

Raymond Frank Fiper^ an American Profe¬ 
ssor of Philosophy, made out a strong case in 
favour t>f Savitri as “the greatest epic in the 
English language and he adjudicated, that it is 
the most comprehensive, integrated beautiful 
and perfect cosmic poem ever composed. It 
ranges symbolically from a primordial cosmic 
void, through earth’s darkness and struggles, 
to the highest realms of supraraental spiritual 
existence and illumines every important con- 
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cern of man, through verse of tniparallelcd 
massivcacss, niagnihcence and iui.-taphysical 

brilliance.Savitri is perhaps the most 

powerful artistic woik in the woild for expan* 
ding man's mind towards tne aijsolutc. Savitri 
is a gtrat epic, probably the greatest in the 
English l.iugu jgc, it has a cosmic range and 
coinprchcusion ; and its elTcct on the reader is 
to’ exp Mid his mind towards the Absolute.” 

In its content, Savitri has twofold aspects, 
superficial legend and intrinsic symbol. The 
legend is a well-known one, taken from Maha- 
bliarata. After 18 years long austerities, the 
Goddess Savitri promises Asvapathy of the 
birth of a daughter. After Savitri’s birth and 
girlhood, she is sent by her father in quest of 
a husband. Savitri returns from her quest and 
tells her father that Satyavan is her lover. 
Sage Narada warns her about Satyavan’s ill- 
fate but Savitri persists in her resolution. 
Then, Savitri and Satyavan were married in 
Dyumalhsena’.s Ashram. Asvapathy returns 
to his own kingdom. Anticipating the fatelul 
day, Savitri begins the three-nights’ vow and 
towards its end, still fasting, she goes with 
Satyavan to the forest, with inward expectancy 
of the peril. While gathering fruits, Satyavan 
suffers from headache and he rests with his 
head on Savitri’s lap and falls asleep. Later 
on, Yatna arrives and takes av/ay the life of 
Satyavan. I’hrn, Sivitri follows Yaaia, obtains 
five boons anil lastly releases Satyavan. 
Savitii returns to Satyavan, who wakes as if 
from .sleep. The >oung couple return to the 

Ashram. D, uinathsena recovers his eye-sight. 

Later on, this story comes to a happy end. 
Sri Aurobiudo’s Savitri retains these impor¬ 
tant features but charges them wiih sumptuous 
symbolic significance. 

The comparative analysis of Savitri and the 
Mahabharata eprsode by Smt. Prema 
Nandakuinar, the illustrious daughter of the 
illustrious father like Virginia Woolf and 
Leslie Stephen, is masterly. 


Like the pocts-trio’s translation of Maha- 
bharata, Sri Aurobindo added new dimensions 
to the episode, with elaborations, psychologi¬ 
cal explorations, profound spiritual intimations, 
with enormous fresh significance. 'Fhis unique 
epic concentrates on the main ch.iracter, 
Savitri, with divine-human qualities. Like 
.Surnati, she iriinphs over Death with her 
purity and chastity, Sumaii stopped sun¬ 
rise. Savitri triumphed over Death for the 
welfare of mankind. 

Symbolism : 

Now let us note the symbolism underlying 
the legend of this colossal epic. In one ofliu 
explanatory Idlers, .Sri Aurobindo wrote : 
“ The whole of Savitri i.s, according to liie 
title of the poem, a legend that is a symbol 
and this opening canto is, it may be said, a key 
beginning and announcement.” In another 

letter, he wrote—”.I am selecting certain 

ideas and impressions to form a symbol of a 
partial and temporary daikness of the soul ,iud 
namre, which seems to a temporary ictJuig of 
that which is caught in the Night, as if it were 
universal and eternal.” Again in aiiothcr 

letter : ‘Savitri is represented m the poem as 
an incarnation of Divine Mother.” 

Like Horner and Milton, Shri Aurobindo 
also plunges “in mediasres in the opening can¬ 
to ; exclusive of the sections devoted to nece¬ 
ssary retrospective narration, the main action 
of the epic comprises but a single day and tlie 
opening canto describes the dawn of the day 
when Satyavan must die.” Being intended as 
a “key beginning and announcement”, this 
canto vividly, impressionistically, projects the 
“symbol dawn” and thereby anticipates the 
“greater dawn” referred to in the last line of 
the epic. In the issue between Night and Day, 
Darkness and Light, Dawn obviously form.s 
the link, the mediator, the passage ; and 
Savitri, the ‘‘incarnation of the Divine 
Mother’* is here, the mediator, the vanquisher 
of Night and the redeemer of Day, 
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Aswapathy is the symbol of the aspiring 
soul of man as manifested in life on earth and 
his Yoga is cast in the form of a journey 
t])rough the worlds. 

The birth, growth, quest and marriage to 
Satyavan of Savitri symbolically represents the 
Divine Mother’s journey into the “inner 
countries” of the mind and the heart in search 
of the true Soul and the Self. Her Yoga repre- 
<;ent.s penetration into the “Inner Countries.” 
Her struggle w'ith Death is the struggle between 
>aghl and Darkness, Love and Death, in the 
symbol realms of Eternal Night, the Double 
I wilight and Everlasting Day. 

rite Night of Fulfilment, leads to a greater 
Dawn. The Yoga of knowing (Aswapathy’s) 
iiid the ^'oga of Readiness and Striving 
(Savitri’s) are now followed by the Yoga ol 
Ih'cnniijig and Being, in which S.witii and 
Saiyavan participate and enact the Life Divine 
f'li iiarth. 

i }/u!i'athsena signifies a tl?im‘-like or 
Agnilihf biightncss, and Jt is to gather twigs 
1 r his Agnihotra that Satyavan goes to the 
woods on the fateful day. Agni is the fusion 
of l.ight and Power and also the mediator 
between man and his gods (iiavyavahana). 

The “bird” (“White-fire dragon bird of 
endless bliss”) is the bird of Bliss or Aiianda 
or ihe Bird of Fiie described by Sri Aurobindo 
in the poem with that title or the ascending 
spiials of the Thought, the Paraclete to the 
Hose of God. 

The “Oiie” is the Mastci of Evolution.” 

The Secondary symbols are h^Ian of 
Sorrows, the Madonna of Sufiering, and the 
Mother of Might are discernible. 
Sri Aurobindo’s picture of the Cosmos has a 
[loetical and philosophical, scientific and 
iKsychological validity and sufficiency. This 
in brief is about the epic’s legendary and 
symbolic content. 

The struggle between Savitri and Death is 
a symbolic struggle of Light and Darkness lor 


“the Soul of the world called Satyavan”. In 
it arc implied a movement in space and a 
movement in time. To take recourse to 
multiplication of symbols, linked imagery and 
mixed metaphors, rapid changes from one 
image to another, which arc in “Cod’s 

Plenty” in Savitri, are the characteristic 
features of mystic poetry. 

Paradise Lost Compared : 

Aurobindo’s Savitri can be conipared to 
Milton’s epic Paradise Lost in a few aspects. 
About the theme and the argument, Milton 
stated in the beginning itself ; 

“Of man’s first disobedience and the fruit 
Of that forbidden tree, whose mortal taste, 
Brought death into the world and all otir woe, 
With loss of Eden, till one great Man, 
Restore us, and regain the Blissful Scat.”” 

At the very outset, Milton sets forth the theme 
of the poem, following the epic convention, ;so 
also, Sri Aurobindo gives the embryonic 
tiiLine in the fijst few lines, which is to be 
developed into Himalayan epic dimensions 
in the later bookw The opening line conveys 
the meaning and message of the whole poem ; 
“It was the hour before the Gods awake 
Across the path of the divine Event 
The huge foreboding mind of Night, alone 
In her unlit temple of eternity. 

Lay stretched immobile upon Silence’s 

marge. 

Almost one felt, opaque, impenetrable ; 

In (he sombre symbol o! her eyeless muse 
The abysm of the unbodied Infinite ; 

A fathomless Zero occupied the World.^ 
These lines describe the Symbol Dawn. 
The Zero is not a negative void. Its value is 
far beyond the comprehension of humanity. 
Out of this Zero, comes the numbers spreading 
into infinity. The Dawn in “Tlion” is 
described in growing colours indicating its 
theme. 

The struggle theme in “Savitri” is between 
Savitri and Yama (Light and Darkness, or 
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Death and Insinortaliiy or Goodness and Bad) 
for “the soiil of the world called Satyavan” 
with the magnificent triumph of Savitri over 
Yama, I.ife Divine will be founded in its 
resplendrni glory. Aswapathy’s Yoga is the 
InUgral Ytga prescri])cd by Sri Aurobindo to 
the humanity at large to attain beatitude. So 

also the strife between Satan (’t'aina) and God 
(Savitri) to save Adam (Satyavanta). 

In Paradise Lost, God deputed His Son, 
Jesus, for this purpose. Mother Cioddess sent 
Savitii, her incarnation with divine conscious¬ 
ness and qualities to redeem Satyavan’s soul. 
Here Varna tried to tempt Savitri with alluring 
boons. Satan tempted Eve and attempted to 
tempt Jesus, God’s son with all sorts of tricks, 

like Coirms ai d Dalila. 

Metre : Besides the thematic content and 

syiiiI)olic language, the third clement in 
overhead, poetry, is the rhythm. The poetic 
line is the miraculous fusion of idea, language 
and rh\ dim (Sat-Chit-Ananda) Sri Aurr bindo 
writes ; 

“The structure of the ptntan.ctcr blank 
verse in ‘ Savitri” is of its own kind and 
difl’crt nt in plims fiom the blank verse that 
has come to be ordinarily used in English 
poetry. It dispenses with enjan.bment or uses 
it very sparingly and only when a special 
cfFtct is inttiidcd ; each line must be strong 
enough to stand by itself ; while at the same 
time, it fits harmoniously into the sentence or 
paragraph like stone added to stone ; the 
sentence consists mually of one, two, three or 
four lin es, more rarely five or six or seven ; 
a strong close for the sentence is almost 
indispensable ; except when some kind of 
inconclusive cadence is desirable ; there must 
be no laxity or diffusiveness in the rhythm or 
in the material How anywhere ; there must be 
flow but not a loose flux.*” 

In the first reading, the blank verse in 
Savitri, may be found as dull and monotonous, 
but fubsequent readings will prove its natural 


beauty and rhythm, which we will find in 
Sanskrit literature, especially in Kalidasa. 
As Browning remarked about his own poetry, 
Sri Aurobindo’.s poetry is a mantric, mystic 
poetry, which is not written as a substitute 
for a legal. 

Rhythm ; 

Sri Aurobindo is of the opinion, that 
rhythm and word music are indispensable but 
are not the whole poetry. Certainly the 
significance and feeling suggested and borne 
home by the words and rhythms arc a capital 
part of the value of poetry. ' The rhythm in 
Savitri verse has Pope’s geometrical symmetry 
and neat divisions, balanced single lines, viz., 

a) “But wisdom comes and vision grows 

within.”10 

b) “A dense veil was rent, a mighty whisper 
heard...”" 

c) “Sunbclts of knowledge and moonhelts of 
delight. ”12 

d) ‘‘All Times is one Iiody, sp.ice a single 
book.”'! 

e) “Objects are his letters, forces arc his 
words.”' ‘ 

Epigram.matic finish of the lines gives a 
caieful and consu ; mate craftsmanship ami 
refreshing effect to the verse. The poet 
understood the novrlty and difliculty in this 
rhythm-structure and he wrote to a correspon¬ 
dent in 1932 : “You cannot take that as a 
model ; it is too difficult a rhythm-structure 
to be a model. I shall myself know whether 
it is a success or not, only when I have finished 
two or three books.” As the entire epic was 
written in this manner, we are not unjustified 
in the conclusion that the poet is satisfied with 
this structure. 

Imagery : 

The similes and metaphors in Savitri have 
Miltonic scope and amplitude with Homeric 
precision and Kalidasian mellowness. I» 
Book I canto IV, Man is compared to “the 
sailor on the flew cf time”, i.c., and in a sailor 
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in time. He begins with time and he is trying 
to voyage to eternity. This ingenious similitude 
sustains from pages 62 to 65 in Vol. I-l-IV. 

Such a grand and long simile is rare in epic 
poetry. 

“This is the sailor on the flow of time, 

This is World-Matter’s slow discoverer. 
Who, launched into this small corporeal 

birth, 

Has learnt his craft in tiny hays of self, 
hut dares at last unplumbed infinitudes 
A voyager upon eternity’s seas. 


A traflicker in small impermanent wares. 

At first he hugs the shore and shuns the 

breadths, 

Dare.s not to affront the far-off perilous 

main. 


I Ic travels close to unfamiliar coasts, 

And finds new haven in storm-troubled 

isles 

f)i, guided by a sure compass in liis 

thought, 

He plunges through a bright haze that 

hides the star*. 
Steering on the trade-routes of Ignorance... 


A seeker of the i.slands of the Blest, 

He leaves the last lands, crosses the ultimate 

seas, 

lie turns to eternal things his syu.bol quest. 
Life changes for him its time constructed 

scenes, 

It’s images veiling infinity. 

Earth’s holders recede and the terrestrial 

air 

Hangs round him no longer its translucent 

veil. 


The eyes of mortal body plunge their gaze 
Into Eyes that look upon eternity. 

Ho crosses the boundaries of the unseen 


And passes over the edge of mortal sight 
To a new vision of himself and things.... 


His is a search of darkness for the light, 

Of mortal life for immortality. 

A sailor on the Inconscient’s fathomles.s sea, 
He voyages through a starry world of 

thought 

On Matter’s derk to a spiritual sun. 

He carries her sealed orders in his breast 
Late will he know, opening the iny.stic 

script, 

Whether (o a blank port in the Unseen 
I ie goes or, armed wiih her fiat, to discover 
A new mind and body in the city of Clod 
And enshrine the Irntiioiia) in his glory’s 

bouse 

And make the finite one with Infinity, 
Across the salt waste of the crdless years 
Her ocean winds impel his errant boat, 

The cosmic waters plashing as he goe.s, 

A rumour around him and danger and a 

call. 

And never can the mighty tiavcller rest 
And never can the mystic voyage cease. 

Till the nescient dusk is lifted from man’s 

soul 

And the morns of God have overtaken his 

night. 

There is a plan in the Mothei’s deep 
world whim 

A purpose in her vast and random 
game,”*'’ 

(Which need be completed in this life itself.) 
Sri Aurobindo tried to obtain new 
meanings and visions by telescoping two or 
more words for deliberate effects, as in 
Sanskrit ‘samasas’, e.g,, Thought streams, 
foam-maned, time-flakes, gold-horned herds, 
cave-heart. 
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He made some daring hyphenated com¬ 
binations like sun-herds and moon-flocks, 
thought-food, sea-heart, soul-nature, flower- 
mouth, Sun-world, heaven-bliss, etc. 

Some Criticisms Answered 

Whether bonalide or malafide, we hear 
a sort of criticism about this epic Savitri, from 
some detractors, (like Milton’s). Let us first 
take the criticism about its size and structure— 
its urconscionable length and its lopsided 
structure. 

Here lopsided structure is not the criterion, 
the totality of the contents and the totalil> of 
cfTect are the aspects that matter much. 
From these points of view, Savitri fulfils the 
ideal itructure, when coniparcd to other poems 
of similar size and scope. Regarding ‘hincon- 
scionab’c length,” Sri Aurohindo himself 
defended it in the rono\ving terms ; “Its length 
is an indispensable condition for carrying out 
its purpose and everywhere there is this length 

.in f very part, in every passage, in almost 

every canto or sections of a canto. Tt has 
been plamjed not on the scale of T.ycidas or 
Comus or some bnef narrative poems, but of 
the lo!tger epical narrative, almost a minor, 
th< ugh a very minor Rarreayana : it aims not 
at a minimum but at an exhaustive exposition 

of its world-vision or worhi-interpretation. 

omitting nothing that is necessary, fundamen¬ 
tal to the completeness.It will, of course, 

seem much too long to a reader who does not 
understand what is written or, understanding, 
takes no interest in the subject, but that is 
unavoidable.” Even shorter poems like the 
Wasteland, The Four Quarters arc baflling us 
with their meaning and structure. So it is no 
surprise that the longest epic offers various 
layers of meaning to the sadhak. 

Second charge levelled against Savitri is 
that the human interest is not sufficient. This 
is not at all true. Savitri is as much a human 
character as it is a divine one. That is why. 


the legend offers the human values to the 
story and symbolic layers represent the divine 
conceptions, Savitri is the very human embodi¬ 
ment of divinity. Savitri loves not only God 
but also humanity at large. She is the redeem¬ 
er of human ills and suffering. Hence this 
charge is not tenable. 

Thirdly, it is alleged that there is intrusion 
of much philosophy and mysticism. As every¬ 
one knows, Shri Aiirobindo has put his Life 
Divine into poetic form. Savitri is the genuine 
reality and she makes real the mysticism and 
the philosophy in the epic, like the overhead 
sky and its reflection in the waters. When 
his magnuru opus the Life Divine is trans- 
fornicd into poetry, through the twin media 
of legend and symbol, it is b it natural that 
it will be replete with philosophy and 
mysticism. 

Fourthly, tlierc is a storm in a tea cup 
about the poetic style of Siiri Aurohindo’s 
blank verse, as the “Puctry Review” of London 
classified it as Miltonic but Prof De S.rle 
Pinto called it Teimysonian, He combines 
Milton’s profound scholarship, austere subli- 
niitv, remarkable organic music, rnalchless 
command of the medium and Tennyson’s 
pictoiial beauty, superb craftsmanship, choi¬ 
cest diction and music and rhyme of chiselled 
prefcction. The density and terseness of Milton’s 
Paradise Lost Books I and II will iwane 
in the succeeding books ; so also the first few 
contos in Shri Aurobindo’s epic are hard 
nuts but the following are not so very diffi¬ 
cult. We should not forget that Shri Auro- 
liindo has pul into poetic from his magnum 
opus ‘The Life Divine.’ For an uninitiated 
reader, it olTers some sort of resistance in the 
initial stages as in Yoga ; when the reader 
persists with patience, then its spiritual con¬ 
tents will dawn upon his mental horizon. 
Hence, there may not be that communicable 
simplicity ; if that is the acid test for all 
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^ood poetry, nearly 90% of the best works 
should be put into the cold storage. Like 
l.liot’s, Aurobindo’s poetry demands intellec- 
lural alertnesss an unwavering concentration 
Iroin its readers. 

As Sri Aurobindo himself stated, he used 
■'Savitri” as a means of ascension. lie began 
(Hj a certain mental level. ‘Savitri’ has not 
been regarded by him as a poem to be written 
and finished, but as a fiel*! of cxperirncitta- 
lion to sec how fur [roetry could be written 
Irom one’s own Yogi : consciousness and how 
til It could be creative, flcnce, it is “a new 
[t )t'try with anew la.v of expression and 
Iftbniquc.” Hence, tliis elucidation of Sri 
Aurobindo may dispei the denigrator’s doubts 
and di3Cui”i\rC digressions. 

t)r. Prerna Aitndaknmxr says; “Savitri 
o the Uawn itselt, it is I.ight, it is Life. There 
i> ;■<) much darkness and despair in the world 
today : the remedy can only be a new inva- 
<' m of l/ight and Hope, a new incarnation 
'.'f ly>vc, and “Savitri” is such an invasion, 
i! IS nothing less than such a revelation of 
i'\'fdiug Night and the imminent arrival 
' t a greater Dawn.” 

Let me -or n u > this brief study with the 
..ge saying of Dr. Srinivasa Iyengar (K.R.S.) 
who is a doyen .among Indian literary critics, 
"riie Muliabh irata story of Savitri and 
^■atyavan is now rendered anew with scallbl- 
diiig uni naginably vast but with a weight 
of thought and edges of articulation unattemp- 
h'd ever before. The poem with its 23,000 
lines, spans earth and heaven, comprise 
life, death and immortality. It is a modern, 
Divina Gomedia, in which paradise is lost 
und won. Man learns to exceed himself and 
'‘3<ivitri, the girl wife, becomes mother—might 
'^id vanquisher of death and also the creatrix 


of life divine on this terrestrial base. Sri 
Aurobindo often speculated on contours of 
future poetry, partatdng of the power of the 
ancient mantra and achieving the instantaneous 
communication between souls awakened and 
awakening. In “Savitri”, he brought out 
such cfTccts again and ugain, and criticism is 
almost dumb, bciore j feat so stupendou.s and 
unique.” 
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SIKKIM IN A SINKING STATE 


I. SATVA aUNDARA\f 


Having experienced turmoil during the 
British rule in India, Sikkim had concluded a 
Standstill Agrcejiient with the Government of 
India on Fehruary 27, 1943. Alter discussions 
with the Sikkim authorities, the Government 
of Imlia issued a formal statement on March 
20, 1950 to the clTcct that Sikkim’s internal 
autonomy would he “subject to the ultimate 
responsibility of the ( Jovernmeut ol India for 
the maintenance of good administration and 
law and order’’. 

The Indo-Sikkimese Treaty was signed in 
Gangtok on December 6, 1950 with the 

Maharajah, Sir Toshi Narngyal, the father of 
the present Ghogyal. Article 11 of the I’reaty 
states that Sikkim shall continue to be a 
protectorate of India enjoying autonomy in its 
internal affairs, subject to the providons of the 
Treaty. Under article III, the Government of 
India is responsible for the defence and 
territorial integrity of Sikkim. India is at 
liberty to take all the necessary measures for 
the defence of Sikkim or security of India. It 
has right to station troops anywhere within 
Sikkim. Article IV says that the Government 
of Sikkim shall have no dealings with any 
foreign power and its extcrn.'il relations shall 
be conducted and regulated solely by the 
Government of India. Article VI declares 
that the Government of India shall have 
exclusive rights of constructing, maintaining 
and regulating the use of railways, aerodromes 
and landing grounds, posts and telegraphs, 
telephones, wireless installations as well as 


strategic roads in Sikkim. The Government 
of India is also having the right to appoint a 
representative to reside in Sikkim. 

At the lime of the Treaty with Sikkim in 
1950, India had wished that a modern repre¬ 
sentative form of Government would be 
established in the kingdom in tune with the 
changes taking place in the neighbouring 
regions. However, neither the present Cliogyal 
nor his father, had ever made seiious attempt.! 
to set up a democratic form of Government in 
Sikkim. The present State Council has 2 1 
members, of whom 18 arc supposed to be 
elected, and the other 6 are nominated by the 
Chogyal. A tragic feature of this arrangement 
is that tiiough Nepalese form 70 per cent of 
Sikkim’s population, only 7 out of the 18 seats 
are open to them. Another 7 scats are reserved 
for the Bhutias and Lepchas, one for the 
Sangha (the Buddhist monks), one for tiie 
Chongs, and one for the Scheduled castes. 
Only one is a general seat. Above ail, a candi¬ 
date cannot win a seat by simply securing the 
highest number of votes from his own commu¬ 
nity, He should also win a minimum 
percentage of votes from other communities. 

When the popular campaign assumed 
alarming dimensions, the Darbar had made a 
suicidal attempt to crush the democratic 
forces. This led to mounting opposition from 
the major political parties—the Rashtriya 
Congress under the leadership of Kaii 

Continued on page 212 



HERBERT MARCUSE AND THE TECHNOCRATIC SOCIETY# 


MUKUL ASTHANA 


Herbert Marcuse is a well* known figure in 
the tradition of revolutionary thought. His 
stature has been raised to the height of a 
Messiah of the New Left. His book ‘One 
Dbnensional Man’ has been described by the 
Le Nouvcl Observateur as “the most 
subversive book published in the United 
States this century.” The seventy years old 
Prof. Marcuse who teaches philosophy at the 
University of California’s San Diego campus 
seems to have a mind and heart full of 
youthful exuberance. He presents a searching 
critique of the technocratic society and its 
democratic institutions. Yet with all his 
intellectual labour what he offers to his readers 
is a kind of romanticist theory of revolution 
instead of any positive solution. 

While the first phase of the Industrial 
Revolution replaced the power of muscles by 
machines, its second phase dispensed with 
human labour in industries. Electronics filled 
in the vacuum instead. Trailing behind the 
Electronic Revolution came robots and 
computers which also compelled for a second 
thought on the Greek conception of man as a 
rational being capable of solving mathematical 
equations and geometrical problems. 
Rationality no longer seems to be the 
differentia of man the rational functions of 
whom, as things are, require a fresh 
determination. 

' Reason seems to be a necessary ingredient 
of technology. Hence the ‘technological 
rationality*. This association of technology 
and reason has led Barrett to remark : 
“Technology is one material incarnation of 
rationalism... The other he says is 
bureaucracy. Further, according to him, 

3 


both technology and bureaucracy control our 
lives today. Marcuse also rejects the 
technological rationality for its being a 
‘vehicle’ of domination which helps in 
“creating a truly totalitarian universe in which 
society and nature, mind and body are kept 
in a state of permanent mobilization for the 
defence of this universe.”® He, in point of 
fact, sees the defeat of man’s reason against 
the modern technique of propaganda, the 
growth of which commensurates with the 
growth of technology. He cites a number of 
captions and advertisements flooding homes 
daily which, though presenting a logical 
contradiction, suggest a kind of linguistic 
harmony, and by which man’s reason is swayed 
away. Man’s reason when confronted with 
the technological rationality becomes impotent 
and thus the possibility of protest is ruled out. 
It is at this point that Marcuse finds the so- 
called ‘free’ institutions and ‘democratic 
liberties’ as a disguised form of oppression and 
exploitation. They, in fact, serve the 
Establishment. 

Marcuse here agrees with Marx. For Marx 
also the legal and political institutions of a 
bourgeois society give freedom not to the 
proletariat. And hence freedom in a 
bourgeois society is not a real freedom. 
However, the area of agreement between Marx 
and Marcuse is very narrow. This narrowness 
is the result of the fact that Marcuse, like 
Marx, does not distinguish between a capitalist 
and a communist society, but between a 
technocratic and a nomtechnocratic society. 
A technocratic society is neither capitalistic 
nor communistic ; it is just technocratic. 

Marcuse on this point is correct. To paste 
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labels of capitalism and communism on a 
technocratic society seems now to be pointless. 
Technocracy is trans-ideoiogical. On this 
score wc come across a very adequate and apt 
description of contemporary industrial societies 
in the following words of Professor Galibirth ; 
‘The imperatives of technology and organiza¬ 
tion not the images of ideology are what 
determine the shape of economic society.”'^ 

“.the erstwhile capitalistic corporation and 

the erstwhile communistic firm.under the 

imperatives of organization come together as 
oligarchies of their own member.”'* 

It is on account of their inherent logic and 
necessity that technocratic societies transcend 
ideologies. The emergence of a 
‘tcchnostructure’ and its consequent domina¬ 
tion over society is its logical outcome. These 
societies become ‘one-dimcnsional’ ; and the 
'human condition’ docs not hence vary in 
Industrial Communities. Not only the 
American-man, but the Soviet-man too, is 
confronted with a ‘sadistic’ Establishment 
which by providing ‘masochistic’ security robs 
them of their freedom in the name of the 
myth—^‘Law and Order’. 

The view that technocratic societies, 
whether ‘capitalistic’ or ‘communistic* are one 
and the same in essence, naturally leads 
Marcuse to contrast Marxism with Soviet 
Marxism. According to him Soviet version 
is a Perversion of Marxis/n, interpreted and 
designed in a fashion which may strengthen 
the power of the Soviet Establishment and 
justify its oppressive policies. Thus the Soviet 
state is “a reified, hypostatized power. As 
such a power, the state, according to Soviet 
Marxism becomes Archimedian point from 
which the world is moved into socialism, the 
‘basic instrument’ for the establishment of 
socialism and commumsm.”‘’ Marcuse 
proceeds further to criticise the Soviet art and 
literature and the Soviet view of Marxian 
dialectics. He accuses the Soviets for trans- 
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forming the Marxian dialectics “into a 
universal scientific world outlook” which not 
only leads to a fictitious division of Marxian 
theory into dialectical and historical 
materialism, but also serves the needs of the 
Establishment by “arresting” dialectic and 
refashioning history. History, lin the Soviet 
Marxism, no longer remains “the determining 
and validating dimension of dialectic”, as it is 
in the Marxian theory but, “a special field in 
which historical as well as supra-historical laws 
assert themselves. The latter, arranged into 
a system of propositions, are presented as the 
ultimately determining forces in history as well 
as nature. The dialectical process thus 
interpreted is no longer in a strict sense a 
historical process—-it is rather that history is 
refied into a second nature. Soviet develop¬ 
ment thereby obtain the natural laws by which 
they are allegedly governed and which if 
correctly understood and taken into conscious¬ 
ness, will eventually right all wrongs and lead 
to final victory over the opposing forces.”* 

This rendering of Soviet Marxism has 
drawn bitter attacks from the Soviet scholars. 
Marcuse, has been accused of borrowing the 
“uncritical form” of his arguments from 
“W. Rostow and similar officials and experts 
in the service of the U. S. bureaucratic 
apparatus”.? B. Bykhovskii in his 'Marcutism 
Against Marxism: A critique of uncritical 
criticism* expresses his condemnation in the 
following words: “On what basis does 
Mr. Marcuse take the liberty of downgrading 
socialism in the U.S.S.R. ? Each of the 
reasons he gives is more absurd than the next 
one and signify only one thing : an irresistible 
manic effort to assert, at any cost, that red is 
black.” In the end the writer issues a warning 
to the readers of Marcuse : “Be cautious 1 
Be critical of the ‘noncritical criticism’.”® 

Though the Soviet criticism is highly 
dogmatic, one of the Soviet charges that 
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Marcuse uses ‘‘roinantic phraseology” seems 
to be true. The Soviet writers, however, will 
never accept that on that score even Marx is 
romantic. What is conceived beneath the 
apparent scientism of the ‘Capital* is 
romanticism. Marx failed to offer a ‘scientific’ 
critique of the laws of capitalist economy ; 
and, as Max Beer says, he was, in the field of 
economics, “predominantly an agitator”. 
When his logic fails him, Marx steps into the 
realm of morals. Sidney Hook discovers in 
this attempt a fusion of “the logic of history 
with the poetry of passion.” Sabine too is of 
the same opinion in that he says that the 
‘Capital’ ends with “essentially a moral 
judgment that it is objectionable to treat 
labour as a commodity.”-' 

Technology was helpful in eliminating 
poverty and facilitating good living. This, it 
was thought, would remove all human 
suffering. Poverty indeed has shrunk; yet 
suffering lingers on. The feeling of nausea 
and despair, of chaos and anguish, and of 
isolation and alienation still haunt the human 
mind. Man has become an ‘outsider’ in his 
home ; he has been caught up in a world 
which defy logic ;—a world that seems to have 
broken the causal nexus. This is why one 
group of the New Left has turned agairut 
technology itself. The /Movement’ and the 
‘Community’ is a rejection of an established 
pattern of life, affluence and the “over 
developed”, “sick” society. In search of 
meaning, new values, and new norms the 
technologies of automation and eybernation 
are rejected as instruments of alienation and 
dehumanization. It is felt that the contempo¬ 
rary technology has reduced personal relations 
into an abstraetion, it has atomized human 
beings and has rendered existence diobolical.^'' 
Marcuse testifies to this absurdity of the 
human situation. He agrees with Jean Paul 
Sartre in that he says technology has invaded 


our “private space” and has destroyed our 
“inner dimension.” What is more horrifying 
is that the technological “irrationality” 
assumes a “rational character” which blunts 
the feeling of this destruction. - The sense of 
privacy itself is lost; and there remains no 
longer any distinction between the private and 
the public dimension of human existence. This 
identification invalidates Marx’s concept of 
alienation as a contingent historical occurrence 
which will come to an end in a communist 
society where the product of his labour will 
not confront the worker as “an alien object.”** 
Now in the technological society “the subject 
which is alienated is swallowed up by its 
alienated existence.” This, however, is not 
an end of alienation but its “more progressive 
stage.”*2 

Nevertheless Marcuse does not hold 
technology responsible for all these things, 
and, for that reason, does not reject it. He 
regards technology as a “vehicle of liberation.” 
Technology in itself is not evil. Its evil effect 
is a consequence of the organization designed 
by men having vested interests. To eliminate 
these evil effects what is needed is a revolu¬ 
tionary reconstruction of society both 
materially and intellectually. This “radical 
transformation of society implies the union of 
new sensibility with a new rationality.”*'* 

Yet Marcuse provides us with neither a 
concrete political programme upon which the 
revolution would be based, nor an outline of 
the new ‘sensibility’ and ‘rationality’. Indeed 
Marcuse will have to redefine dialectics. The 
dialectical logic, according to him, 
differentiates “the essential from the apparent 
process of reality.”*'* That docs not constitute 
the denial of reality but suggests only that it 
is veiled. What is needed now is a new 
‘reality’. It is difficult to explain in Marcuse 
whether the dialectics is to help the 

recognition of the essential reality, or to help 
the creation of a new reality. 
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Dialectics, whether Marxian or Marcusian, I thought to that of reality. Logical truth be« 
is a variation on Hegel’s theme. Dialectics, } comes historical truth." These lines can con- 


in fact, is a reasoning diluted with passion. 
Hegel’s passion was united Germany ; Marx’s, 
the liberation of the proletariat. Marcuse’s is 
a bigger one ; the global liberation. Inherent 
in ideology are the elements of passion. It is 
therefore apt to suggest that on account of its 
passionate character dialectics too has become 
—in Hegel, Marx, and Marcuse—a form of 
ideology. Every ideological reasoning, as 
Hannah Arendt has pointed out, ’‘becomes 
emancipated from the reality that we perceive 
with our five senses, and insists on a ‘truer* 
reality concealed behind the perceptible things 
dominating them from this place of conceal¬ 
ment and requiring a sixth sense that enables 
us to become aware of it. The sixth sense is 

provided by precisely the ideology. 

That is to suggest that dialectics is helpless to 
reveal the reality as we know it conditioned 
within the frame of history. The dialecticians 
who have borrowed the principles of dialectics 
from Hegel, however diflerent they may 
appear, have used it in the fashion of Hegel. 
It has been used by them, like Hegel, parti¬ 
cularly in the context of history, to explain the 
apparent gap between two historical events. 
No convincing explanation has ever been given 
by any dialectician that why a particular event 
is a thesis ; another particular event, which is 
apparently opposite of it, its anti-thesis ; and a 
cumulative effect of the two, a synthesis. The 
whole thing is quite arbitrary, 

All attempts made so far to fuse logic and 
history have failed. But Marcuse, however, 
does not realize it, and believes that both the 
realms can be joined together through 
dialectic. At one place in his 'One Dimen¬ 
sional Man’ he writes: “When historical con¬ 
tent enters into the dialectical concept and 
determines methodologically its development 
and function, dialectical thought attains the 
concreteness which links the structure of 


vey any meaning only to those who have a 
faith in dialectic. What is logically true is 
seldom historically true. Moreover, logic does 
not deal with the truthfulness of the conclu¬ 
sion, but only with its correctness. If the 
argument is correct the conclusion is also 
correct, but not necessarily true. History has 
no meaning other than given to it. Truth 
resides neither in history nor in logic. 

Marcuse believes in revolution but, unlike 

Marx, not in its inevitability. For Marx it 
was a logico-historicai inevitability arising out 
of economic factors—or, to be more precise, 
arising out of the “contradiction” between the 
productive forces and the form of intercourse. 
This contradiction—which characterizes all 
stages of human history after the break up of 
the legendary primitive communes—in capita¬ 
list society is due to the ‘‘socialized production 
and capitalistic appropriation” ; and it is 
manifested in “the antagonism of proletariat 
and bourgeois”. For Marcuse things have now 
sharply turned against Marx. Marx’s concept 
of proletariat in an advanced industrial society 
has become a “myth” ; and the automation 
technology has not only done away with indi¬ 
vidual output as a determining factor of pro¬ 
ductivity, but also has made its very measure¬ 
ment impossible. 

Marcuse thus not only rejects the inevi¬ 
tability of revolution and socialism but also 
their economic base. For him socialism is not 
an economic casuality. He builds a biological 
theory of socialism as, he says, socialism is a 
“biological necessity”. Marcuse takes no 
pains to explain hii point. Granted for the 
sake of argument that socialism is rooted in the 
biology of man, that which can condilfon 
human biology can also condition socialism. 
In that case the road to socialist transforma¬ 
tion lies not through the labyrinth of action- 
politics but through neat and clean phormoco- 
iogical laboratory. 
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Worker*, for Mwx, were the agrnts of 
revolution—not only because they bad to lose 
nothing but also because they were the nece> 
ssary negativity of the bourgeois society. The 
dialectical movement of histoiy towards socia¬ 
lism is governed by this negative totality which 
the working class represent?. The bourgeois 
cannot stop the increase in the number of 
workers for that depends on the inherent logic 
of the capital-expansion. Capital can never 
be at rest ; it always goes on exparding and 
increasing. And it “can only increase by 
exchanging itself for labour power, by calling 
wage labour to life. The labour power for the 
wage-worker can only be exchanged for capital 
by increasing capital, by strengthening the 
power whose slave it is. Hence increase of 
capital is increase of the proletariat, that is, of 
the working class,” the destroyer of the sys¬ 
tem whose product it is. 

Marcuse rightly suggests that the working 
class has frustrated Marx’s hope of bringing 
revolution ; and they have now a divided 

personality. He writes “.by virtue of its 

numerical weight and the weight of exploita¬ 
tion, the working class is still the historical 
agent of revolution ; hy virtue of its sharing 
the stabilizing reeds of the system, it has be¬ 
come a conservative, even a counterrevolution 
force. Objectively, ‘in-itsclP, labour still is 
the potentially revolutionary class, subjectively, 
‘for-itsclf *, it is not.”^* This is a fine assault 
on Marx. Not only the middle class—-against 
Marx’s prediction that in the cut-throat com¬ 
petition of bourgeois in the market it would 
gradually be proletarized—but the working 
class too has become a force for the protection 
of the Establishment against revolution. 

What Marx hoped from the workers, Mar¬ 
cuse hopes it from the Student and the 
Hippies. The student’s revolt in France in 
May 1968 made Marcuse to believe that his 
dremns were coming true; he openly 


supported the revolt. But, however, Marcuse 
was soon dissillusicncd when the revolt 
petered out and the Gaullists were bark to 
power. About the Hippies Marcuse says, “If 
we are talking of the emergence of an instinc* 
tual revnlsion against the values of the 
affluent society, I think here is a place where 
we should look for it... It is the appearance 
indeed of new instinctual needs and values. 
This experieuce is there. There is a new 
sensibility against efficient and insane reason¬ 
ableness. There is the refusal to play the rules 
of a rigid game. 

Marcuse is astonishingly mistaken. He 
simply docs not understand that the revolu¬ 
tionaries have a certain mental state which the 
Hippies do not: they are just in a picnic 
mood. This “sclf-proclaimed group of out¬ 
casts” (Danial Bell) refuses the established 
norms and values for new norms and values. 
Desirous of seeing a changed world free from 
the “rat race” of the blind market, they do 
not face the reality but escape it through 
marijuana and L.S.D. Instead of attempting 
to solve their own prebitms and seek comfort, 
they “drop acid, turn on, tune in, and drop 
out.” These ‘new Bohemians’, as Belmore 
Schwartz has argued, having no “genuine 
enemy” like the Bohemians of the past, 
resemble “a prize fighter trying to knock out 
an antagonist who is not in the ring with 
him.” 

This group of the new rebels has shown its 
interest in the Eastern religions (Buddhism, 
Hinduism) but their discovery does not go far 
beyond the Eastern occults, magics, and 
narcotics. Moreover, their very attempt to 
organize in a group rcfiects that they do not 
understand the Eastern concept, more parti¬ 
cularly, the Hindu concept of redemption. It 
has been snid by Marcuse that they are “clean 
people”, but what kind of cleanliness can we 
infer from the brutal rr:utder of Sharon Tate 
on the sin pie ground that the was rich and the 
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rich are ‘PIGS’. They are not clean but 
criminals. They certainly do not belong 
to the category of ‘the just assassins’ of whom 
we have learned from Albert Camus. 

Marcuse’s thoughts have been described by 
a writer as “anarchic utopianism”.2o But 
that is what Marcuse too accepts about him¬ 
self. In his essay ‘Liberation from the 
Affluent Society’, he says, “We roust become 
aware of the essentially new features which 
distinguishes a free society as a definite nega¬ 
tion of the established societies, and we must 
begin formulating these features, no matter 
how metaphysical, no matter how utopian, I 
would even say no matter how ridiculous we 
may appear to the normal people in all camps, 
on the right as well as on the Icft.’’^* Further 
in his ‘Negations’, he tells us that “freedom is 
only possible in the realisation of what today is 
called utopia.’’*'^ Thus Marcuse not only 
acepts being utopian but ridiculous and 
abnormal as well. 

Different lines of thought, which Marcuse 
amalgamates, have contributed in making his 
philosophy anarchic and utopian. The sources 
of Marcuse’s thoughts are German romanticism, 
phenomenology, existentialism, Hegelianism, 
Marxism and Freudianism. On the young 
Marcuse the influence of phenomenology and 
existentialism—or, to be more accurate, the 
influence of existential—phenomenology, 
because by that time both were curiously 
mixed up—is clear. Heideggar was the teacher 
of the young Marcuse. But Marcuse later 
turned to Hegel, Marx and Freud. Nevertheless 
he could not shake off his early ideas. And 
this resulted in a desperate attempt to fuse 
phenomenology with Marxism and Freudian¬ 
ism. True, Marcuse is not at peace with any 
of| these trends of thought if considered 
separately. What he does is that he amalga¬ 
mates all this—indeed more intelligently than 
either Sartre or Merleau-Ponty.®* This 


amalgamation provides the support-structure 
of Marcuse’s illusory Weltanschauung. 

Hannah Arendt speaks of two necessary 
ingredients of revolution—novelty and free¬ 
dom. She writes: “Only where this pathos 
of novelty is present and where novelty is con¬ 
nected with the idea of freedom we are 
entitled to speak of revolution.’( This does 
not mean that the classical did not not know 
of freedom. Freedom to them was self-realiza¬ 
tion, and to the modern man it is self-asser¬ 
tion. Homofaber feels free in his recognition 
of his capacity to make and destroy things 
through fabrication).*'' Like all revolutionaries 
Marcuse too is concerned with freedom. He 
is indeed a revolutionary ; for his kind of 
revolution, which is yet to take place, will 
certainly build a novel structure of society, and 
will open “yet uncharted realm of freedom 
beyond necessity.” This, however, will be 
accomplished not only by the Student and the 
Hippies but also by technology. 

Neither of them is capable enough to 
accomplish this. The Student and the Hippies 
cannot bring revolution ; and technology, 
limitless freedom. This is the point on which 
the Marcusian pall collapses. Technology can 
indeed create free time—which Marcuse mis¬ 
takes for freedom*’—but cannot give freedom 
to the individual. The fallacy here lies in the 
belief that freedom is something which depends 
upon external conditions. It is a ot only 
Marcuse who is mistaken on this score. He 
has inherited this belief from Marx ; and 
indeed from his forerunners as well. 

Herbert Marcuse is a man both of Thought 
and Action—in the kind of narrow, restricted 
sense of action he may be supposed to be in. 
But it should be kept in view that with him 
while Thought is reduced to a stack of illu¬ 
sions, Action to a romantic melodrama. 

* A paper presented to the 33rd Con¬ 
ference of the Indian Political Science 
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cingly shown by Heisenberg, from an 
empirical point of view, any conclusion 
about a strictly deterministic structure 
of the natural world is excluded once 
for all...” 

Though Lenin was aware of these 
developments in physics, his death and 
also the political instability of the 
newly founded state, prevented him 
from interpreting the theory of relati¬ 
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is the reason why his only philosophi¬ 
cal work ‘Materialism and Empirio- 
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There are evidences that Stalin em¬ 
ployed a group of physicists and 
mathematicians to refute the relativity 
theory. 

The Soviet attitude | towards the 
theory of relativity has changed from 
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THE METHOD OF AMENDMENT OF THE INDIAN CONSTITUTION 
—A Study From The Standpoint Of Federalism 

ANUP CHAKRABARTI 


A federation is the outcome of an agree¬ 
ment between the general and the regional 
governments. The terms and conditions of 
such agreements are laid down in writing in a 
document which is called the Constitution. 
Both the governments derive their powers 
from the Constitution and the jurisdictions of 
both are determined by its provisions. Thus 
in a federation the Constitution is not only 
written but also supicmc. Besides this, a 
federal constitution cannot be amended 
unilaterally either by the general government 
or by the regional governments in order to 
prevent gradual usurpaiion of powers by tiic 
one in supersession of the other by suitable 
amondmeju of the mnstitution. Hetice in all 
federations the units arc given a share, ci]ual or 
proportionate, in the amendment ol the 
Constitution. In the words of Prof. Wheare, 
Tt is essential in a federal government that if 
there be a power ol amending the constitution, 
that power, so lar at least as concerns those 
provisions of the constitution which regulate 
the status and powers of the general and 
regional governments, should not be confined 
exclusively either to the general government or 
to the regional governments.”' 

Article 5 of the Constitution of the U.S.A. 
deals with the process of amcndiuenl of the 
Constitution. It runs thus, “Ihc Congress, 
whenever two-thirds ol both Houses shall 
deem it necessary, shall propose amendments 
to the Constitution, or, on application of the 
legislatures of two-thirds of the several States, 
shall call a convention lor proposing amend¬ 
ments, which, in either case, shall be valid for 
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all intents arid purposes, as a part of this 
Constitution, when ratified by the Legislatures 
of three-fourths of the several States, or by 
conventions in three-fourths thereof, as the 
one or the other mode of ratification may be 
proposed by the Congress.” Thu.s it is evident 
that the U S.A. Constitution can in no case be 
amended unilaterally either by the (Congress or 
by the State legislature"!. Besides this the 
State Legislatures have also the power to pro¬ 
pose anicndrncnfs to the constitution. Thus it 
may be said that the formal method of amend¬ 
ment of the U.S.A. constitution fully accords 
with the principles of federalism. 

Article 146 of the constitution of the 
U.S,.S.K. included in its Chapter XIII which 
deals exclusively with the ‘Procedure for 
Arriendmeat to the Constitution’ in simple. 
It says, '‘Amemlment to the Constitution of 
the U.S.S.R. may be adopted by a majority of 
not less than two-thirds of votes in each of the 
Chambers of the U.S.S.R. Supreme Soviet.” 

Now the method of amendment of the 
Soviet Constitution has been criticised on the 
ground that regional governments have abso¬ 
lutely no share in amending the constitution. 
Thus the critics argue that the Soviet Consti¬ 
tution basically departs from tiie principles of 
federalism. But the Soviet writers point out 
that the Upper Chamber of tiic Supreme 
Soviet, i.e. the Soviet of the Nationalities, is 
constituted by equal representation, not only 
of the Union Republics but also of other 
smaller units, viz. Autonomous Republics, 
Autonomous Regions and National Areas, 
The Upper Chamber thus represents the views 
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and opiniorii of the regional governments. 
That is why the consent of the Constituent 
units in the matter of amendment of the Cons* 
titution is considered superfluous. They 
therefore say that it is incorrect to say that the 
union government in the U.S.S.R. mono¬ 
polises the amending powers of the constitu¬ 
tion. 

Tlte method of amendment of the federal 
constitution of Switzerland has been aptly 
described by a distinguished writer in the 
following manner, “Whether it is a case of 
partial or total revision, and, whether the pro¬ 
posal originates in the Pedcral Council or 
Parliament or in a popular Initiative, no 
amendment can become valid unless it is 
referred to the people and accepted by the 
double majority of the voters and the 
Cantons.”^ 

Now the question is whether the amending 
procedure of the Constitution of India con¬ 
forms to the spirit of federalism. 

Sri B. N. Ran, Constitutional Advisor to 
the Constituent Assembly, in his memorandum 
submitted to the I’nion Constitution Commi¬ 
ttee on May 30, 1947, suggested that “An 
amendment to the Constitution may be ini¬ 
tiated in cither House of the Union Parliament 
and when the proposed amendment is passed 
in each House by a majority of not less than 
two-thirds of the total number of members of 
that House and is ratified by the legislatures of 
not less than two-thirds of the units of the 
Union, excluding the Chief Commissioners’ 
provinces, it shall be presented to the Presi¬ 
dent for his assent ; and upon such assent 
being given, the amendment shall come into 
operation .”' 

The Constituent Assembly was originally set 
up to frame a federal constitution for the 
United India with full autonomy to the pro¬ 
vinces and limited powers to the Centre. This 
necessarily implied that in future the constitu¬ 
tion could not be amended without the 


concurrence of the provinces. The memo¬ 
randum of Sri B. N. Rau was prepared under 
such an impression. 

The Constituent Assembly considered the 
proposal of Sri B. N. Rau along with various 
other proposals. By this time partition of 
India and other consequences following there¬ 
from brought about a change in the opinion 
of the Constituent Assembly. It was now 
decided to make the Centre strong. In spite 
of this some members had suggested to give 
the provinces a voice in amending the Consti¬ 
tution. Some others including Sri Nehru 
suggested flexibility in the procedure for 
a nendaicnt of the Constitution. Phey opined 
that the power oi amendment ol the Constitu¬ 
tion during the earlier years of its working 
should be vested in the Union Pariiameni 
alone which should be enipowcred to amend 
it by a simple majority. 

After considering all these proposals (he 
Constituent Assembly adopted Article 368 ol 
the Constitution included in Part XX which 
deals with 'Amendment of the Constitution’ 
almost at the last stage when the nature ot 
federation had taken a defimte shape, 

.Article 368 of tlic constitution, as amended 
by the Constitution (Twenty-Fourth) Amend¬ 
ment Act, 1971, stands as follows : 

“(i) Notwithstanding anything in this 
Constitution, Parliament may in the exercise 
of its constituent power amend by way of 
addition, variation or repeal any provision ol 
this Constitution in accordance with the pro¬ 
cedure laid down in this article. 

(2) Any amendment of this Constitution 
may be initiated only by the introduction of a 
Bill for the purpose in either House of Parlia¬ 
ment, and when the Bill is passed in each 
House by a majority of not less than two- 
thirds of the members of that Hpuse present 
and voting, it shall be presented to the 
President who shall give his assent to the Bill 
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and thereupon the Constitution shall stand 
amended in accordance with the terms of the 
Bill : 

Provided that if such amendment seeks to 
make any change in— 

a) article 54, article 55, article 73, article 
l62 or article 241, or 

b) chapter IV of Part V. chapter V of 
Part VI, or chapter I of Part XI, or 

c) any of the fasts in the Seventh 
Schedxile, or 

d) the representation of States in Parlia¬ 
ment, or 

c) the provisions of this article, 
the amendment shall also require to be ratified 
hy the Legislatures of not less than one-half of 
(he Slates by resolutions to that effect 
passed by those Legislatures before the Bill 
niaking provision for such amendment is 
presented to the Piesident for assent. 

(3) Nothing in article 13 shall apply to 
any amendment made under this article." 

I hc Constitution of India does not pres¬ 
cribe a uniform method for amending the 
Constitution. Article 368 of the Constitution 
explicitly states two methods of amending the 
( ionsiitution. First, certain provisions can be 
amended by a majority of members on the roll 
as well as by a majority of two-thirds of the 
members, present and voting. Secondly, other 
provisions which are closely connected with 
the federal matters of the Constitution requires 
for their amendment in addition to the double 
majority, that is needed in case of the above 
provisions, the ratification hy the legislatures of 
at least half the States of the Union. The 
proviso to Article 368, Cl.(2) states that this 
procedure applies in the following cases, viz : 
the election of the President and the manner of 
his election, the extent of the executive powers 
of the Union and the States, High Courts for 
Union territories, the Union Judiciary, the 
High Courts in the States, Legislative 


Relations between the Union and the States, 
any of the Lists in the Seventh Schedule deal¬ 
ing with the distribution of legislative powers 
between the Union and the States, the re¬ 
presentation of States in Parliament and the 
Power of Parliament to amend the Constitu¬ 
tion and procedure therefor. 

The leasons why States have been associa¬ 
ted with the power of amendment of the Cons¬ 
titution in specified cases arc not far to seek. 
An analysis of the subjects mention? d in the 
proviso to Article 368 shows that most of the 
matters are closely connected with the Union- 
State relationships. These provisions cannot 
be amended hy the Union Parliament alone 
because any amendment of the constitution 
relating to them will vitally affect the rights 
and powers of the State governments and the 
federal character of the Constitution. Hence 
the assent of the State legislatures is also essen¬ 
tial for amending these provisions. 

The Rajamarncr Committee has rightly 
< riticised this method of amendment of the 
Constitution in the following manner : 

“The list given in proviso to Article 368 
cannot be said to be exhaustive of the provi¬ 
sions in which the Slates have a vitai interest. 
To give some examples, whereas the provisions 
relating to Legislative Relations between the 
two layers of authorities (Chapter II of the 
the Union and the States (Chapter I of Part 
XI) could not he amended except with the 
support of at least one-half of the States, the 
provisions relating to Administrative Relations 
between the two layeis of authorities (Chapter 
II of the same Part) could be altered 
by Parliament without the consent of 
the States. Again, articles 268 to 279 
contain provisions relating to the distribution 
of revenues between the Union and the 
States. It is open to the Union to modify 
these provisions subject to a special majority 
in each House of Parliament and even 
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consultation with the States is not necessary. 
Similarly, the provisions relating to the 
official language in Part XVII, arc also subject 
to alteration under the main paragraph of 
Article 368 and the States have no voice in the 
matter.”* 

Commenting on this method of amendment 
one distinguished jurist observes, ‘‘Ratification 
by only one-balf of the total number of States, 
a bare majority as enough for amending the 
Indian (Constitution is open to serious criti¬ 
cism. It is submitted that there should be a 
majoritv of at least two-thirds of the States of 
India for making such amendment of the 
Constitution of India. A majority of two- 
thirds of the States would have been in keeping 
with the importance of the constitutional 
amendment and would have compared fairly 
with voting in Parliament itself in the opening 
paragraphs (of Clause 2) of Article 368 of the 
Constitution.” In sharp contrast to the 
method adopted in India, in the U.S.A, no 
amendment will stand valid unless it is ratified 
by at least three-fourths of tlie constituent 
States or conventions in three-fourths of them. 
That is why the Rajamanner Coinmittce has 
suggested, “Article 368 m.ay be so amended 
as to requite ratification by three-fourths or at 
least two-thirds of the States for any amend¬ 
ment of the Constitution and not only for an 
amendment of the nature specified in the 
existing proviso lo the article. It will be 
observed that according to the original propo¬ 
sal of the Union Constitution Committee set 
out in its principal Report, dated the 4th July 
1947, ratification by the Units was necessary 
for every amendment of the Constitution. Our 
lecomracndation on this point will, if imple¬ 
mented, bring the provision into accord with 
the initial suggestion of the Union Constitu¬ 
tion Committee.” 

Besides these two methods explicitly men¬ 
tioned in Article 368 of the Constitution there 


is another method of amending the Constitu¬ 
tion implicit in various articles scattered 
throughout the Constitution. The power of 
amending these articles comes within the 
sphere of legislative power of Parliament and 
in certain specified cases also within the 
legislative power of the State Icgislaturcs. 
Parliamcnl and the State legislatures can 
amend these articles by simple majority like 
ordinary laws. The power of Parliament in 
this regard relate mainly lo formation of new 
States and alteration of boundaries or names of 
existing slates (Articles 3 and 4), the acquisi¬ 
tion and termination of citizenship (Article 11), 
abolition or creation of second chambers in 
Stales (Article 169), amending the second 
Schedule of the Constitution relating to the 
salaries and allowances of the President, Vice 
Presitlcnt, Ministers ol the Union, Speaker, 
Deputy Speaker of the House of the People, 
Chairman and Deputy Chairman of the Coun¬ 
cil of States, Judges of the Supreme Court, 
Comptroller and Auditor Ccncral, Covernr.fs, 
Judges of the High Courts (Articles 59(3), 
65(3). 75(6), 97, 125(2), 148(3) and 221 (2) ). 
Salaries of members of Parliament (Article 
106), quorum of meetings of Parliament 
(Article 100(3) ), Strength of judges of the 
Supreme Court (Article 124(1)), jurisdiction 
of the Supreme Court (Articles 133(3'), 135, 
138, 139 and 140), Creation of local Legisla¬ 
tures or Councils of Minister* or. both for cer¬ 
tain Union territories (Article 239A), Official 
language of the Union (Article 343), Langua¬ 
ges of the Supreme Court, High Courts, etc. 
(Article 348). The powers of the State legisla¬ 
tures relate to the amending the Second 
Schedule of the Constitution relating to the 
salaries and allowances of Ministers, Speaker, 
Deputy Speaker, Chairman, Deputy Chairman 
(Articles 164(5} and 186), Salaries of members 
of State Legislature (Article 195), rules of pro¬ 
cedure in the State Legislature (Articles 208 
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and 209), official language of the State (Article 
?,>45) etc. Technically speaking, these changes 
in the Constitution made by ordinary Icgisla- 
uon in Parliament or in the State Legislatures, 
do not amount to constitutional amendments, 
ljut since at least some of them deal with 
uiatters of constitutional import, from practical 
point of view, they are nothing but conslitu- 
iional amendments, 

A detailed review of the formal amending 
•^'rocedtires which arc laid down in Article 368 
of the Constitution reveals that the power of 
initiating an amendment of the Constitution 
is vested solely in Parliament. In the words 
r-t Srinivasan, “This is in sharp contrast 
\.5lh the ])racfice in other federations where 
the right of the States to experiment with their 
ronstitutions within the broad limits set by the 
Federal ronstifuticn and (o initiate proposals 
*'ir amendment of the latter is unlimited. 
Flic absence of any constituent power in the 
■States shows their relative weakness and 
rnij'hasizcs the centripetal character of the 
t’oi.stitution,”'' The State legislatures in India 
< annot initiate any proposal for ainendnient 
to the t^an^titution. They can by resolution 
propose to Parliament to initiate changes to 
I he Constiiutiou only in two instances, viz : 
.diolition or creation of T.cgislativc Ciouncils 
m St.atfs (Article 169), creation of a Joint 
Slate Public Service Commission for two or 
more States (Article 315(2) ). But any changes 
made in the above two provisions shall not be 
deemed to be an amendment of the Constitu¬ 
tion for the purposes of Article 368 of the 
Constitution. 

In all other federations any structural 
change of the federating unit'i requires the 
assent of both the general and the regional 
Covernments, Article 4 Section 3 of the U.S.A. 
C-onstitution states, “no new State shall be 
formed or erected within the jurisdiction of 
any other State, nor shall any State be formed 
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by the junction of two or more States, or part* 
of States, without the consent of the Legis¬ 
latures of the States concerned as well as of 
the Congress.” Similarly Article 18 of the 
constitution of the IJ,S.S,R. states, “Tlic 
territory of a Union Republic may not be 
altered without its consent.” But under the 
(doustilution of India, the Union Parliament 
is empowered to reorganise the States by a 
simple procedure, the essence of which is that 
the affected States may express their views but 
cannot resist the will of the Union Govern¬ 
ment acting through Parliament. Such 
alteration, strictly speaking, means major 
amendments of the CdiStitution, particularly 
affecting its federal provisions. But the 
Constitution stales that these changes shall not 
be deciuod to be ymendment of the Constitu¬ 
tion under Article 368 (Article 4 Cl. 2). 

Thus wc find that in the m.itler of 
amendment of the Constitution the part 
assigticd to the Slates is very insignificant as 
compared with that ol the ('cnlrc. Here, 
except in specific instances alTecting the icderal 
maticis the State legislatures need not even be 
ronsiihed in the ina*tcr of amending the major 
portion of the Cnnstilutioii. From this stand¬ 
point it may be said that the Constitution of 
India deviates from the federal principles. 

In lire sphere of amendment of the Consti¬ 
tution the Council of Slates enjoys equal 
powers with the Mouse of the People. 
Sri B. M. Sharina argues that, “From this 
point of view the co-equal power enjoyed by 
the Council with the House acquires a very 
great significance for it is an admission of the 
fact that the Constitution cannot be amended 
unless the Council of States as representative 

of the States has agreed.It indicates that 

the Council of States is the repository of States* 
sovereignty or independence and that the 
Constitution is truly federal.”*^ It must be 
pointed out here that there is no equality of 
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representation of States in the Council of 
States and thus the smaller States have to 
submit to the views of the bigger states. So 
the co-cqual power of both the Houses of 
Parliament in the matter of amendment of the 
Constitution docs not give much weight to the 
voice of the State-governments, particularly to 
the smaller ones. 

The Constitution (Twenty-fourth) Amend¬ 
ment Act, 1971 and the subsequent judicial 
decision on it have made it clear that in India 
Parliament alone has the authority to amend 
the Constitution without altering its basic- 
structure or framework. The Constitution of 
India though federal in structure is basically 
unitary in bias. The procedure of amendment 
of the Constitution also reflects its peculiar 
centripetal bias and the objectives of the 
Constitution as conceived by its founding 
fathers. Considering the historical background 
and the circumstances under which the new 
federation was born after the partition of the 
country* the founding fathers considered it 
necessary to strengthen the hands of the Union 
Government in the matter of amendment of 
the Constitution. The amending power as it 
stands to-day slmuld be exercised by the 
Union Government in such a manner that it 
may ensure order and progress on the one 
hand and avoid unnecessary interference with 
regional autonomy on the other. 
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HEAD-HUNTERS 

DR. AMAL SARKAR 


In sacrifice, the idea of propitiating some 
unseen powers is inherent, whereas in head¬ 
hunting the practice originated from the belief 
that the soul-matter, on which all life depends, 
j"; stored in the head and to procure this head 
is a great job. Head-hunting has been prac¬ 
tised in different parts of the world at different 
periods of time. Herodotus has made men¬ 
tion of Asian head-hunters. The I bans of 
ilorneo were notorious head-hunters. Hunting 
of heads has been a common practice with 
many African and Australian tribes. The 
.same is also true with the Red Indians and in 
i'iiirope the practice continued till the early 
20th century in the Balkan peninsula. In its 

extreme form, this practice degenerates into 
luiman sacrifice. 

The head has almost universally been 
taken as a trophy in war. By taking the head, 
severed from the body, the victor triumphs 
over his enemy and asserts a proof of his 
prowess. In the Ramayana, therefore, we sec 
that Rama takes, one by one, the ten heads of 
hi.s opponent, Ravana and asserts his supre¬ 
macy. In the Hindu thcogony, the gods arc 
also shown to take to this sport of beheading 
their rivals ; Brahma loses one of his heads at 
the hand of Siva for an offence he commits. In 
this context, it is interesting to note that con¬ 
sidering the Importance of heads the images of 
gods have sometimes been given more than 
one head. Manyheadedness in a god, how¬ 
ever, indicates the superiority of that god ; of 
course, this characterism also indicates the 
syncretism of different cults. 

The usual belief is that the greater number 
of heads a tighter can procure, the more is he 
honoured as a valiant man, just ai the number 


of wounds on the body of a warrior used to 
prove the degree of his valiance. In ancient 
days the Babylonians and Assyrians not 
only left dead enemies unburied but as a 
further insult, cut off their heads. This prac¬ 
tice is frequently referred to in the inscriptions 
and is sometimes portrayed on monuments 
depicting vultures flying off with heads of the 
slain. Sometimes Ningirsu, the Babylonian 
god of war, is shown clubbing many human 
heads collected in a net (cf. the goddess Kali 
wearing a garland of skulls or the image of 
fihairava holding a cup made of skull). In 
Egypt sometimes kings are represented holding 
a bunch of heads. The Bible states that the 
Hebrews brought the heads of Orel) and Zeeb. 
From the same source we come to know that 
David cut off Goliath’s head and brought it 
before Saul, later the Philistiness cut off 
Saul’s head, and the sons of Rirnmon that of 
Ish-bosh’cth, bringing it to David. All these 
decapitations refer to the supremacy of the 
victor and tlie humiliation of the vanquished. 
Likewise, the seventy sons of Ahab were 
beheaded and their heads were piled in two 
heaps. I'he Celts used to cut olf the heads of 
the enemies and then carry them at the saddle¬ 
bow or on spears. The Dayaks and the people 
in Formosa take the heads of dead enemies at 
trophies and thereby they also incline to show 
their bravery and manliness as also to please 
the women of their choice. The Persians and 
the Turks used to decapitate the slain enemies 
and send only the heads to the king to make a 
show. Gibbon, the famous historian, states in 
his book, Ths Dsdine and Fati af the Roman 
Empire (voi.VIl, p-fi3) that Timou erected a 
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pyramid of 90,000 heads on the ruins of 
Baghdad. Salmanassar made also pyramids of 
the heads of the slain and the practice has 
probably given rise to the Marchen incidents of 
a tower built of huiiuin skulls (F. Liebrecht, 
Zur Volkskunde, p-405). During the French 
Revolution heads of aristocratic victims used 
to be stuck up on pikes and kept for a public 
show (cf, (he executions of Louis XVI and 
Marie Antoinette in France and also Charles 
I*s execution in England). In respect of all the 
cases, as cited above the hunting of heads scidotn 
means anything more than getting a trophy. 

Among actual head-hunting tiibes and with 
some other peoples also wlio preserve heads of 
enemies, the reasons alleged for the practice 
show that they arc something more than mere 
trophies, and that they are preserved primarily 
for animistic reasons, and in order to obtain 
the helpful presence and power of the spirit of 
the owner of the head. The belief is that 
when a person is beheaded and his head taken 
to some particular spot, tlie soul-matter inside 
the severed head is also transferred to that 
spot. As a matter of fact, right from the 
Mousterlan period a cult of skulls was preva¬ 
lent. In .Saecopastorc near Rome, on Mount 
Circeo, on (iibraltar and La (^uine, in 
Ngandong^ Java, in Shukbah and Athlit, Pales¬ 
tine, skulls were found without other parts ol 
the skeleton. I'he skulls on Monte Circeo 
show that their owners were killed by heavy 
blows on the same spot as the victims of more 
recent head-hunters in Borneo and Melanesia, 
On most of these skulls there are holes and it 
is possible that these cannibals used to devour 
the brain of their victims, taken out of these 
holes and evidently this mode of eating up the 
brain has also some ritualistic significance be¬ 
hind (cf. the shocking incident of murdering a 
pregnant girl of 18 years of age and eating up 
the different parts of her body, referred to in 
the Ararita BA:4ar Patrika, Calcutta dated 2nd 


March, 1973). The some gruesome mode of 
killing a man is also visible in same sacrifices to 
the Mother Earth. These sacrifices consist in 
tearing out the heart, liver or lungs from the 
living bodies, in the presentation of the still 
cjuivering organs to the deity and in cutting off 
the toes and fingers. 

In the past the Konyak Nagas of India 
were in the habit of buying slaves for the sole 
purpose of beheading them and thus obtaining 
a trophy without endangering their lives. The 
head-hunter seeks a victim because his village 
or house requires a head for ritual purposes. 
It is interesting to note that the Ronyaks may 
have no personal animosiiy against the 
intended victim. He only feels it to be his 
duty to play the role of a hcad-takei and 
expresses pity for the victim when he and his 
fellow clansmen buy him with the obvious pur¬ 
pose of cutting off his head. The Sema Magas 
believe that the fertility of the soil and the 
well-being of a village can be maintained only 
by bringing in of human heads. According to 
them violence in this respect is meritorious, 
'Fherc are many Konyaks who proudly wear a 
head-hunter’s tattoo or insignia. The Lhola 
Nagas also place head and feci of human 
beings in the fields for the abundant growth of 
crops. The Dayaks feast each head hunted 
and thruit food into its mouth. They believe 
that with the spirit’s power, acting through the 
head, rice will grow abundantly, the forces 
will teem with game and women will be fruit¬ 
ful. The Garohs have also the barbarous 
custom of offering a human head in some of 
their religious rites. The Nagas as a whole 
believe that a man’s stajfus is confirmed by 
success in head-hunting. The Was of Burma 
also hunt far human heads, even today, to 
promote the welfare of the crop. In New 
Caledonia, heads of old women are fixed on 
poles and placed on the field as charms for a 
good crop. 
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Sometimes, the heads of relatives, chiefs or 
ancestors are collected. Here the animistic 
basis is obvious and it is believed that the heads 
of the deceased would act as the guardian 
spirits. Great care is, therefore, taken to 
preserve the heads of the dead chiefs or ances¬ 
tors among many tribes like the Galabans and 
the Polynesians, the Nagas and the Kagaros. 
Among some African tribes a chief is buried 
with his head above the ground. The 
Mpoagwe hung up the heads of distinguished 
men.i 

In India the Mughal tyrant, Muzaffar 
Shah, used to take pleasure in beheading 
prisoners himself. Khan Alacn, having taken 
the fortress of Hazipur, put the governor and 
most of the garrison to the sword and des¬ 
patched all the heads to the emperor. Murshid 
Gooly Khan of Bengal, having defeated,Rashid 
Khan near Murshid abad in 1712, ordered that 
a pyramid should be erected on the Delhi 
Road, with niches to contain the heads of the 
enemy, as a monument of victory. There were 
several places in this country where decapita¬ 
tion used to be enacted. They were generally 
situated on the top of a hill or in some isolated 
spots like a mean-looking temple or a little 
shrine. The victims were beheaded at these 
places and their heads were then hung up as 
trophies before the blood-thirsty deity (cf. the 


incident referred to in connection with the 
attempts to behead Navakumar in the Bengali 
novel Kapaiakundala of Bankimchandra; the 
arrest of Malati by Aghoraghanta in the 
Sanskrit drama Malatimadhava is also worthy of 
note; the Kapalika sect of this country is 
deeply interested in taking human heads)*. A 
little pagoda still exists, not far from' 
Seringapatam, which enjoyed a wide notoriety 
for such executions. 

1. A pre-historic method of burial was 
that of cutting the head and placing it 
between the knees of the corpse. In 

' Kgypt a sculptured plaque of the Ilnd 
dynasty shows ten corpses of enemies 
decapitated with their heads between 
their legs, lu Gloucester a headless 
ghost (Skandhakata bhut in Bengal) was 
believed to haunt a held and at this 
very place an actual burial with head 
beside the thigh was found. 

2. The use of skulls by a class of people, 
like later day followers of Tantricism, 
was known even during the Buddhist 
period. The Chullavagga (V. 10>2) 
refers to a mark who used to go on his 
rounds for alms carrying a bowl made 
out of skull. 






A NOTE ON AMERICAN-SOVIET RELATIONS 

V. T. PATIL 


The aim of this essay is to take a look at 
Atnerican-Soviet relations with a view to 
understanding the nature of the interaction 
process between them. 

In the initial stages of American^Soviet 
relations, the United States was engrossed 
with the ultra-nationalist aspirations of the 
Germans, and issues pertaining to World War 
I, while the Bolsheviks were waging an ideolo¬ 
gical struggle, with universal, social and 
political implications. The passionate and 
unbalanced preoccupation with the war 
against Germany meant that the U.S. and 
other Western powers were unable to clearly 
comprehend the momentous significance of 
what was happening in Russia. 

The intervention by the United States and 
other Western powers in Russia’s affairs during 
the years 1917-1920 was a dismal failure. 
These ventures turned out to be serious 
mistakes of policy. “They reflected no credit 
on the governments that sent them. The 
impression they made in Russia was deplora¬ 
ble.Never surely, have countries continued 

to show themselves so much at their worst as 
did the Allies in Russia from 1917 to 1920, 
Among other things, their efforts served every¬ 
where to compromise the enemies of the 
Bolsheviki and to strengthen the communists 
themselves.”^ In these early years the realiza¬ 
tion dawned on the United States that another 
regime may be hostile and provocative but 
this did not mean that one could indulge in 
the luxury of ignoring one’s enemies. The 
sense of reality had to be appreciated and 
recognised. 

By 1921 Soviet leaders, because of domes¬ 
tic and other considerations, made a serious 


effort ,to order their relations with the United 
States. The concentration wm on the task 
of furthering socialism within and revolutio¬ 
nary purpose abroad. Given this framework 
they wanted credits (money and capital), 
trade and full diplomatic recognition. How¬ 
ever, the contradictory and ambiguous attitude 
of the Soviet Union toward the non-commu¬ 
nist world made the United States postpone 
the recognition of the Soviet Union. This 
position towards Russia was based squarely 
on principle. Wilson’s Secretary of State 
Bainbridge Colby, wrote that it was **not 
possible to recognise the present rulers of 
Russia as a government with which the rela¬ 
tions common to friendly governments can be 

maintained.that the existing icgime in 

Russia is based upon the negation of every 
principle of honour and good faith, and every 
usage and convention, underlying the whole 

structure of international law.it is their 

understanding that the very existence of 

Bolshevism in Russia,.depend upon the 

occurrence of revolutions in all other civilized 

nations, including the United States.we 

cannot recognise, hold official relations with, 
or give friendly reception to the agents of a 

government which is determined to conspire 
against our institutions.”^ 

With the assumption of power by Stalin 
followii^ Lenin’s death, Soviet foreign policy 
underwent a change. The foreign policy of 
a movement became the foreign policy of a 
single man. Stalin’s cold-blooded (realism 
towards his adversaries was quite apparent as 
he tried very hard to expel American influence 
from the European landmass and gradually 
replace it by his own regime. Such was the 
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man with whom the United State* policy 
makers had to contend during the war time 
collaboration. To the lack of a realistic image 
and understanding of a wartime collaborator 
and adversary may be traced the problems 
that arose in the post>Second World War 
period. Kennan very rightly says that “the 
mistake made in dealing with the Russians 
during World War II flowed not just from 
exaggerated military anxieties and from liberal 
illusions about the nature of Soviet Society."^ 
The Soviet Union regards the present 
period of “peaceful co*existence” as a prolong* 
ed contest for the allegiance of men, in which 
she has striven to exert her full strength and 
will in order to force unilateral concessions 
from the United States by all means short of 
a nuclear war. She is making judicious Use 
of her strategic, political and economic power^ 
for in the long run she hopes to bring about 
a drastic shift of political power in her favour. 
In line with this policy there has been no 
slackening of the drive towards reshaping the 
rest of the world to the communist pattern. 
It is important to know that the Soviet Union 
by offering trade and aid (both military and 
economic) has waged a world>wide campaign 
to detach America’s allies and in general to 
undermine her influence and prestige. In 
some instances she has had a good deal of 
success (Pakistan has relinquished her member¬ 
ship of the SEATO and France [has withdrawn 
from the NATO integrated command struc¬ 
ture), while in other cases Russia has fanned 
what she euphemistically calls the wars of 
‘national liberation’ in Third World countries. 

The general pattern of international 
relations as envisaged by the Soviet Union 
is one of total adherence to Marxist-Leninst 
ideology. The messianic fervour cannot be 
set aside in any consideration of Soviet interac¬ 
tion with the United States. Stalin declared 
early as 1021 tHat the basis of Soviet rela* 


tions with capitalistic countries consisted in 
admitting the co-existence of two opposed 
systems.* Stalin’s successors have remained 
steadfast to this dictum. The communists 
seem to believe that conflict is the normal 
pattern of interaction between the two orders 
(systems). Conflict may not always mean 
an all out global war; it may also involve 
manoeuvering openly, if possible, and clandes¬ 
tinely if necessary, to cause the collapse of the 
non-socialist order. They are possibly prepar¬ 
ed for adjustment without swerving from 
their ultimate goal. This naturally permits a 
frequent shift in strategy and tactics. Depen¬ 
ding upon the situation there will frequently 
be a shift from limited co-operation to an 
attitude of sharp rivalry. Of course, one can 
understand that every country is keen in 
promoting her vital 'national interests. And 
Russian policy towards the United States is a 
reflection of this basic pattern of behaviour 
among nations. 

At this point it is worth looking at the 
reasons for the thaw in Soviet-American 
relations. According to Professor Hans J 
Morgenthau, flve factors have transformed 
the interaction pattern between the United 
^ States and the Soviet Union from one of total 
opposition to a policy of accommodation under 
certain circumstances. The rejection oi 
nuclear war as an instrument of national 
policy, the ideological decontamination of 
foreign policy at least with respect to each 
other, the failure of the competition for the 
allegiance of the Third World, the implicit 
recognition by the United States of the status 
quo in Eastern Europe and the Chinese threat 
to the Soviet Union.^ 

Communist China has been the unrecognis¬ 
ed third partner in Soviet-American relations. 
The present split between the Soviet Union 
and Communist China has hardened their 
attitudes towards each other, their policies 
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are least interdependent and there is less 
interaction than ever before. Strains and 
frictions have developed over the ycarsji and 
judging from the existing state of Sino*Sovict 
relations, their differences are so fundamental 
they appear unbridgeable. Ideological diffe¬ 
rences coupled with differing and clashing of 
national interests have further exacerbated 
their relations. Thus, it has altered the 
nature of the communist bloc, perhaps irrevo¬ 
cably, and has had a considerable impact on 
both Soviet and Chinese policies in many 
directions. The Sino-Soviet conflict is a 
remarkable example of how, the 
sharing of common values, ideals, hopes and 
fears, are not sufficient in themselves to help 
maintain reasonably good interactions with 
each other. 

Soviet and Chinese policies toward Third 
World countries have generally been closely 
coordinated and mutually supporting for a 
good number of years. Since, the Sino-Soviet 
split, however, their policies have been gravely 
compromised, if not totally undermined. To¬ 
day their interests in underdeveloped countries 
are highly competitive. 

In the context of the foregoing discussion 
the question arises as to what should be 
America’s objectives and tactics toward the 
communist bloc in the fight and the dispute. 
While the United States may not be able to 
widen the breach much by her ow'n efforts or 
actions, yet western action or inaction, strength 
or weakness, resolution or irresolution have 
a great deal to do with the Sino-Soviet rift. 
With the two communist models of world 
revolution heading for a frontal clash, the 
possible American policy in the present context 
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is to promote increased tensions or frictions 
within Peking and Moscow by isolating them 
from the outside world, and fordng them into 
a position of intense rivalry. A judicious 
policy which exploits the differences and 
strains between the Soviet Union and China 
involves a U.S. policy of dealing directly with 
both members. Differences in priorities and 
in policies and other inner contradictions may 
come to the fore, and the U.S. can fruitfully 
probe the positions of both Peking and 
Moscow, The United States in the coming 
decades should ardently seek to promote and 
encourage ‘incipient pluralism' in interna¬ 
tional communism by a variety of political, 
economic and cultural instrumentalities. 

The future of American-Soviet relations 
depends upon whether they are able to find 
solutions to the arms race, the status quo in 
Germany, the Middle East problem and the 
ferment in the Third World. If no solutions 
are found to these burning problems, the world 
will continue to hover on the brink of self- 
destruction. Neither is conflict between these 
two ideologically divided nations certain, nor 
is friendship and peace inevitable. It is left 
to the statesman of these two countries to 
evolve policies and programmes whereby both 
continue to co-exist indefinitely without armed 
conflict. There may be certain political issues 
that divide them, but none of these conflicts 
of interest are remotely great enough to justify 
a Saviet-American war. In spite of the 
prolonged competition of opposing ideologi* 
cal, psychological, political and economic 
forces, the future depends upon how the two 
nations define their national interests, and how 
they go about defending and protecting them. 



NEED OF A TOURISM DEVELOPMENT PLAN IN NORTH BENGAL 

SWAPAN KUMAR BANDYOPADHYAY 


Time has come to realise the importance of 
tourism as an important resource for the 
regional development plan of North Bengal. 
North Bengal is endowed with potential 
tourism resources scattered all over her 
boundary. The queen of hills, Darjeeling, is a 
golden treasure open to the tourists far and 
near. The historical places of ‘Gour’ and its 
surroundings in Malda would be of immense 
interest to the tourists. The pastoral beauty 
of the ‘Duars’ would attract tourists, if proper 
plans are made. 

Darjeeling as a hill resort attracts thousands 
of tourists evety year. It is the main tourists’ 
spot of North Bengal (and of West Bengal). 
Being unaware of other places of interest due 
to nonoavaitability of proper infrastructure and 
transport and lack of publicity work, the 
tourists visiting Darjeeling confine themselves 
within its ranges. This makes Darjeeling over- 
populated with tourists in season time, and the 
people of the locality could not find means of 
livelihood out of season. The other places of 
North Bengal do not attract even a small 
portion of Darjeeling’s tourists and they 
deprive themselves of their proper shares. On 
the other hand, Darjeeling cannot bear the 
burden of abundance of tourists in season 
time. It is high time that we should realise 
the importance of developing tourist infras¬ 
tructure in different places of North Bengal, 
which will not only relieve the pressure on 
Darjeeling Town, but will also lengthen the 
seasonal period for tourists. North Bengal, as 


a whole, will also be benefitted from tourist 
trade. This calls for a regional tourism deve* 
lopment plan in North Bengal. The district* 
wise development plans are being prepared at 
all district levels. Tourism has been examined 
as a limited investment venture in these plans. 
The economy of Darjeeling is closely related 
with tourism development. Any investment 
plan, be it on town development or district 
economic development, should be a compre* 
hensive one and integrated with tourism deve¬ 
lopment programme. 

A Tourism Development Plan 

Wc need a tourism development plan which 
will cover the following points ; 

a) extent of tourist traffic in Darjeeling 
vls-^a-vis North Bengal (projection for 
future needs to be estimated) ; 

b) evaluation of tourist infrastructures 
and their shortfall; 

c) economic gain to the district by way of 
tourism ; 

d) benefits to existing urban areas and 
formation of growth points for deve¬ 
loping a frontier region; 

e) development of new tourist spots and 
to integrate them into a regional 
tourist map ; 

f) development of local industries (es¬ 
pecially handicrafts) which can be 
export oriented with tourism develop¬ 
ment programme. 

Tourist Traffic 

Foreign tourists visiting India show a sign 
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of increaie during the last few years. The data 
as received (foreign tourist arrivals India— 
1969, Dcptt. of Tourism—Statistics and Re¬ 
search, Govt, of India) shows that the number 
of Foreign Tourists in India increased by 26.9 
percent in 1969 over 1968. India received 
about 670 foreign tourists per day in 1969. 
Delhi, Bombay, Calcutta and Madras are the 
four major tourist diffusion centres, of which 
the leist two centres are losing their importance 
during the later periods. The incoming of 
foreign tourists in Darjeeling can be viewed 
from table 1. 


Tabic 1 

Foreign Tourists visiting Darjeeling 
During Last Five Years 


Year 

No. of foreign tourist 

1967 

563 

1968 

357 

1969 

478 

1970 

677 

1971 

497 

1972 

700 

(Provisional) 


Source : Foreign Tourists Registration Office, 
Darjeeling. 


The trend in the table does not show any 
increasing one, but a fluctuating one. There 
are several reasons for this small number of 
foreign tourists in Darjeeling. First, there is 
restriction on foreign tourists visiting 
Darjeeling. Second, permit for Darjeeling visit 
has to be taken from Delhi. Thus tourists on 
arrival at Calcutta cannot visit Darjeeling, 
if they wish to. Third, foreign tourists 
often complain that there is some jostle over 
permit and permission for which they could 
not either visit Darjeeling or extend their stay 
at Darjeeling. Many of them are eager to pay 
a visit and to extend their stay. This can, 
however, be verified and proper steps may be 
taken. It is observed that a small portion of 
the foreign tourists who arrived at Calcutta, 
have paid visit to Darjeeling (about 3 percent 
only). 

The inland tourists who visited Darjeeling 
can be estimated in a number of ways. First, 
a tourist traffic survey can be undertaken, 
which is very costly. Second, estimates can 
be made from rail and road passengers. We 
arrived at the estimate from the second 
method. Table 2 will show the number of 
Railway passengers and estimated tourists 
during season rime in Darjeeling. 


TABLE-2 


Estimated Tourists who arrived at Darjeeling by Train 


Year 

Total No. of 
Passengers j 

Estimated Tourists during month 

1 April-May 

1 Scpt.-Oct. 1 

Total 

1969 

20,000 

4,700 

6,000 

14,700 

1970 

37,000 

7,500 

7,500 

15,000 

1971 

40,000 

9,000 

9,000 

18,000 

1972 

50,000 

10,500 

11,000 

21,500 




m Noatrt 
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it is observed from the above table that the 
inflow of inland tourists has increased to a 
large extent, and it has increased by 100 per¬ 
cent in 197i5 over 1969, Autumn season 
appeared to be more favourable to the tourists 
than summer season. 

It has been further observed that the 
inflow of tourists by Bus and Taxis to 
Darjeeling is more than that by trains. It 
takes about 7 hours to reach Darjeeling from 
Siliguri by train. On the other hand, road 
transport' takes only about 3 hours from 
Siliguri to Darjeeling. Though rail travel is 
a wonderful journey in the hills. 


Tourists Infraatmcturc 
The main infrastructure is accommodation. 
The following Lodges and Hotels are available 


in Darjeeling : 

Government Tourist Lodge — 3 

Star Hotel (Western Styled) — 3 

Other Western Styled Hotels — 4 

Indian Styled Hotels — 31 

Other Accommodation — 7 

Dharmasala — 2 


Total 50 


TABtE-3 

Estimated Tourist Traffic in Darjeeling in 1972 
by mode of Transport and Season 

No. of Tourist by Season 


Name o 
Trans poft 

5 i 

Summer 
(March to 
June) 

Autumn 
(Sept., Oct. 

& upto ISth 
of Nov.) j 

Peak Period 
(May 

& 

October) 

Train 

13,000 

12,000 

14,000 

Bus 

18,720 

9,360 

14,000 

Jeep & 
Land Rover 

24,192 

12,096 

16,000 

Gar 

11,880 

5,940 

3,000 

Total 

67,792 

39,396 

52,000 


Source : Data from Railways, Bus Syndicate, etc. 

Notes 

1. For estimation of tourists by train, we assume the number of off season passengers and 
non*tourists and this figure was deducted from the number of season time passengers. 

2. For other vehicles, we assume, from the experiences of Bus syndicate and other transport 
operators, that 60 pereent of the passengers are tourists. 
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The Star Hotels arc recognised and graded 
by the Government of India, Ministry of 
Tourism, according to the International Star 
system. The Government Tourist Lodges are 
owned and managed by the Government of 
West Bengal in the Home (Tourist) Depart¬ 
ment. Total number of seats available in 
Darjeeling are 1711, of which 74 percent in 
Indian Styled hotels, 12.5 percent in Star 
Hoteb, 7.4 percent in Government Lodges and 
6 percent in the other western styled hotels. It 
was seen earlier that 870 tourists visited 
Darjeeling daily during ‘peak’ season time. It 
was further observed that 1-2 days and 3-4 
days duration of stay are favourable for most 
tourists (75 percent, as appeared from hotel 
records). These data will show that accommo¬ 
dation during season time is a problem in 
Darjeeling. The problem is further aggravated 
if ‘cheap’ or ‘moderate’ rate of accomodation 
is taken into account. If moderate rate means 
Rs. 13 to Rs. 20 per day per head, then only 
44 percent of total seats fall into this group. If 
cheap rate means below Rs. 12, only 17 per¬ 
cent seats are found in this group. 18.6 per¬ 
cent of seats falls in group Rs, 21-30, 4.6 per¬ 
cent in Rs. 31-40, 8 percent in Rs. 41-60, and 
7,8 percent in above Rs. 60 group. Cheap and 
moderate rates hotels are very few in 
Darjeeling. This is a problem to the middle 
class tourists whose inflow was observed to be 
more than that of rich tourists. On the other 
hand, the hotel owners also feel the shortage of 
tourists during off season (about six months). 
This leads them to charge more than pres¬ 
cribed rates in season time when there is an 
overcrowding of tourists and to compensate it 
with the off season loss. The same thing 
happens to the road transport operators. 
About 150 taxis (Land Rover, Ambassador, 
Jeep,2 etc.) and 13 Buses iply during season 
time. The Bus has a fixed rate, but Taxis 
often charge more than the prescribed rates. 


The rate of charge begins from Rs. 7 per head 
and goes as high as Rs. 20. This gives trouble 
to a number of tourists, because the prescribed 
rate itself is high. We can of course equate the 
high rate against the off season loss, but the 
high rate such as Rs. 15/-or Rs. 20/- shows 
the shortage of conveyance during season time. 
This focuses our attention on two problems: 
(i) cheap accommodation and cheap trans¬ 
port, (ii) lengthening the season time. 

Who are the Tourists ? 

From a survey conducted during April to 
May, 1972, it was observed that most of the 
tourists were educated ; only 8 percent were 
under ‘M a trie’. Secondly, young and middle 
aged people were found among the tourists. 
Third, income level was found to have some 
influence on the desire of touring, though this 
is not the main reason. A minimum income 
(Rs. 300) was found to have inspired the 
people for touring. Fourth, service holders 
and students were predominant (81 percent) 
among the tourists. Fifth, tourists generally 
came from Calcutta (53 percent), South Bengal 
other than Calcutta (22 percent). North Bengal 
(9.6 percent), India excluding Eastern India 
(8,8 percent), and Eastern India excluding 
West Bengal (6.1 percent). 0.6 percent of 
tourists came from Bangladesh. Tourists with 
low income generally visited Darjeeling from 
near areas (to Darjeeling) ; and the high in¬ 
come bracketed tourists from distant areas 
generally visited Darjeeling. 

Tourist Budget 

A tourist makes a tour budget before em¬ 
barking on a tour. It is the money which he saves 
from his income, and the whole of the saving 
or its part he usually spends on a tour. If the 
per capita spending capacity by income levels 
of tourists could be ascertained beforehand, 
this would be helpful for projecting total 
tourists’ expenditure in a place. And this is 
equivalent to the income generated in that 
place out of tourism. From the survey men- 
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tioned earlier, it was observed that the actual cent was proposed and 40 percent was actually 
per capita expenditure of a tourist is Rs. 390/- spent. ‘Conveyance’ comes second with 27 
on an average. 'I’he proposed per capita percent proposed and 29 percent spent. Third 
expenditure is Rs. Rs. 413. This means that a is ‘Local purchase’ where actual and proposed 
tourist likes to save even out of his proposed comes to about 20 percent. The rest has been 
budget. It is needless to say that per capita spent on ‘miscellaneous’ head, 
expenditure will increase with the income level Expenditure incurred on local purchase’ is 

of tourists. But the per capita expenditure income to the local traders. The itnpor- 

never increases proportionately with income, items of local purchases will show as 

In lower income level (upto Rs. 300/-), 60 to tourist’s fascination for the local products, and 
80 percent of a month’s salary have been a tourism plan should focus on the produc- 
allottcd in the budget of a single trip. In high tion of such items and on introduction and 
income group, about 40 percent were alloted promulgation of new products. From the 
for the purpose. ‘Food and Accommodation’ survey, a ranking order of such purchases is 
tops the list of heads of expenditure ; 42 per given below ; 

Rank Name of Product Remarks 

j Darjeeling Tea except in income group 

below Rs. 200/- where 
‘stone’ comes first. 


11 

Stone 

III 

Garments 

IV 

Curio 


except in income group 
Rs. 300/- to Rs. 500/-, 

Rs. 700/. to Rs. 1000/- 
and above Rs. tOOO/- 
where ‘Photography’ 
comes 4th. 

V Photography 

VI Handicraft 

Economic Gains To The District ployment to students who can work as guide. 

Tourism opens a lot of scope of employ- The petty traders, who are otherwise unem- 
ment in the district. Hotel and transport ployed, may find an earning opportunity, 
industries arc the main beneficiaries of From the foregoing analysis, it may be esti- 
tourism programme. It gives part time cm- mated that about Rs. 7.64 crores were spent 

6 
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by tourists in 1972 (estimates based on seasonal 
tourists only). This is same as the income 

generated in Darjeeling by way of tourism. 
Tourism can give a scope of developing the 
local industries (particularly handicraft). 

Development of New Tourist Spots 
A tourist at the very outset of his planning 
decides to cover a number of places in a single 
trip. In his North India tour, he can cover 
Delhi-Lucknow-Agra*nardwar-De h r a d u n- 
Mussouri etc., in a single trip. This is his 
circle of tour or catchment area of tourism. 
The smaller the circle, the greater is the pro¬ 
bability of covering it. In Darjeeling trip, a 
tourist finds rarely such a circle. In one side 
he can go up to Kalirnpong and Gangtok, but 
in plain areas he cannot find such a touring 
area. From the survey mentioned earlier, 
it was observed that about 30 percent of 
Darjeeling’s tourists visited Gangtok. They 
belong to all income groups, but the people of 
high income group generally visited these 
areas. 66 percent of Darjeeling’s tourists 
visited Kalirnpong. 26 percent of these tourists 
paid a single day trip to Kalirnpong and 30 
percent visited for 2 to 3 days. The dismal 
picture is that other parts of North Bengal 
could not attract the tourists although the 
areas arc within the tourist circle. Only 11 
percent of these tourists visited other parts of 
North Bengal. This is mainly due to the lack 
of publicity, transport and accommodation. 
The attraction of Jaldapara and the hidden 
pastoral beauty of “Duars” (Totopara, Bhutan* 
ghat, Rainiatong, etc.) cannot be forgotten by 
one who has once enjoyed it. 'i’herc are many 
other spots arround Siliguri itself. It is very 
essential that a tourism development plan will 
be made with Siliguri as centre. Mirik can 
be developed to a tourist spot with an artificial 
lake in it. These spots should be uncovered 
and promoted too in tourism programme. 
What wc need is a regional tourists’ map 
showing road, accommodation facilities, trans* 


port, etc. The tourist infrastructure should be 
biiilt up side by side. 

Benefits to Existing Urban Areas 
The existing urban areas are much bene* 
fitted from the tourism schemes. Trade and 
Commerce developed in these areas. Local 
industries flourish with tourism programme. 
Can one deny that the high rate of occupa¬ 
tional pattern in "trade and commerce” group 
in Siliguri, Darjeeling, etc., is due to tourism ? 

Development of Local Industries 
The State Planning Board has already been 
set up. District Planning Cells have also been 
formed. Each district will have its own plan. 
I think a Tourism plan in each District plan 
will not be a bad investment. In each District 
Plan, there is provision for industrial develop¬ 
ment. The Industrial programme should have 
an export bias. Tourism promotes export, 
why do we not venture such schemes which will 
help promoting tourism as well as developing 
industries by way of export ? In this way, the 
two projects would progress parmancntly. To¬ 
day tourism is considered as an industry, as a 
trade. A development programme on tourism 
would boost up the economy of the region. 

In the end, wc should point out that by 
developing other spots especially around 
Siliguri, the tourist season in Darjeeling can be 
prolonged. Even in winter, tourists would be 
able to visit Darjeeling for a day or two, 
halting at Siliguri. On the other hand, tourists 
would be able to put up in Siliguri and visit 
Darjeeling for a day during season. This 
would relieve the pressure on Darjeeling. This 
would mean the increase of total inflow of 
tourist traffic. From the foregoing analysis it 
may be said that tourist flow would increase in 
future with the rise of income and education 
level. As such a massive tourism plan which 
would focus attention on the town’s infra¬ 
structure as well, should be required to be 
undertaken as early as possible. The economy 
of the region as a whole would flourish. 



WHAT AILS OUR SOCIALISM 

STTRESH RAM 


( About half a century ogo. Pandit jov/oharlal Nehru placed the idea of Socialism before the 
country for solving its manifold prchUms. On ccmlrg into power after independence, he pre¬ 
vailed upon the Congress to accept the same. In this article, written on the 9th death anni¬ 
versary of the great leader, the author examines the various ills of our Socialism and suggests 
ways and means to cure the same ) 


In January 1955, when the Indian National 
Congress met for its annual session at Avadi 
CMadras), it passed, at Pandit Jawaharlal 
Nehru’s instance, the historic resolution for 
Socialism. Therein it stated that “in order 
to realise the object of the Congress as laid 
down in Article I of the Congress Constitution 
and to further the objectives stated in the 
Preatnble and Directive Principles of State 
Policy of the Constitution of India, planning 
should take place with a view to the establish¬ 
ment of a Socialistic Pattern of Society, where 
the principal means of production are under 
social ownership or control, production is 
progressively speeded up, and there ii equita¬ 
ble distribution of the national wealth.” 
Elucidating on the subject in an eloquent 
speech on the occasion, Pandit Nehru remar¬ 
ked : 

“For the Congress to decide on Socia¬ 
listic Pattern is not as if there has been 
a big jump into a new place. It was 
a very natural thinking, in keeping 
with our traditions, to give this clement 
of precision to our future work, 
specially to our planning.” 

During the last eighteen years, both the 
fCongress and the Government have been 
assiduously taking strides towards Socialism in 
the spirit of the Avadi decision. It is time to 
take stock of the situation, examine whether 
our steps arc in the right direction and sec 


what measures should be, adopted to reach the 
goal in a convincing way. 

The Avadi resolution has clearly enunciated 
a three-fold path for socialism : (i) bringing 
means of production under social ownership 
or control, fii) raising production, and (iii) 
distributing wealth in an equitable manner. 
Of these, phenomenal progress has been made 
with regard to the second item. As observed 
by our Prime Minister, Smt. Indira Gandhi, in 
her address before the Sri Lanka Assembly at 
Colombo on 28 April 1973, “Our food produc¬ 
tion has doubled during the last twenty-five 
years of freedom, industrial base has become 
stronger and more veriablc and the national 
income has risen from Rs. 86,500 million to 
Rs, 358,110 million.” There is immense 
ground for satisfaction at the front of produc¬ 
tion, though we must not forget that many 
countries of Europe, and some in Asia too, 
have done much better than us in the same 
field. 

Coming to the sphere of distribution, we 
must confess, our progress is very distressing 
and questionable. In fact, it is negative to a 
large extent resulting in greater inequalities in 
India today then ever before. Poverty stalks 
all over the country, almost half of our 
brethren leading somehow a miserable exist¬ 
ence below the poverty line, i.e., on less than a 
rupee a day. The benefits of production have 
gone to the richer and more resourceful few 
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as against the poor and resourcelcss masses. 
Writing in the Independence Silver Jubilee 
number of the Congress weekly organ, “Socia¬ 
list India”, Sri S. Chakravarty, member of 
the National Planning Commission, says that 
in the agrarian sector, the “poor have gained 
much less than the rich in the process of 
leasing out land,” that “insecurity of tenancy 
has increased, leading to a considerable 
number of cases of eviction in one form or 
another,” and that the ‘'period from the 
middle sixties has been marked by a great deal 
of private investment supported by liberal 
government credit to the more affluent strata 
of the rural society. This has led to accentua¬ 
tion of relative disparities among different 
social classes in agriculture.” 

As regards the industrial sector, 
Sri Chakravarty points out that “there is no 
doubt that relative economic positions of a 
handful of people have improved vastly as 
compared with the rest of society.” He regrets 
that “Indian Planning has had a very limited 
success in achieving different objectives that 
it has set to itself.” The Indian planners, he 
adds, “have not been able to identify the levers 
of change in terms of an appropriate set of 
institution,” and “to assign the right type of 
instrument to achieve a given objective.” 
Little wonder that our achievement in the 
Held of distribution has been so loathsome and 
disturbing. 

It cannot be gainsaid, however, that with 
respect of ownership of the means of produc¬ 
tion, some creditable steps have been taken by 
the Government, specially during the last six 
years under the stewardship of Smt. Indira 
Gandhi. They are nationalisation of banks, 
insurance and coalmines, and recently the 
wholesale trade in essential foodgrains, i.e., 
wheat and rice. But it must be sorrowfully 
added that the ownership of the principal 
source of production, viz., land, has remained 
almost untouched. Even today about one 


percent of land-holders own one-sixth of 
country’s land under cultivation and one-fourth 
of the agricultural population is absolutely 
landless. It needs little reflection to state that 
so long as land continues to be a marketable 
commodity, it will be denied to millions who 
can work on it themselves and will be appro¬ 
priated by a few who do not work on it. 

What is most disheartening is the fact, as 
pointed out by the Prime Minister in the same 
issue of “Socialist India”, that “despite twenty- 
five years of political independence, as a nation 
we continue to be intellectually diffident and 
culturally imitative. The process of economic 
development seems to have inhibited rather 
than encouraged the earlier yearning to have 
our distinctive path. Besides, in her inter¬ 
view with the ‘Illustrated weekly of India,’ 
she regretted cur “failure in developing 
character, of conditioning cur minds to think 
along modern lines. We continue to be occu¬ 
pied with trifling irrelevancics.” If this is the 
outcome of our Socialistic planning, it is very 
painful and distressing indeed. Time has 
come to turn the searchlight inwards and 
examine what ails our Socialism. 

Let us confess that we have not been able 
to define the contents and essentials of Socia¬ 
lism. Surely nationalisation of certain items 
of business or objects of consumption is nece¬ 
ssary for socialism but not sufficient. For 
want of a definition, we have not been able to 
prepare and offer to the nation a blue*print 
which could mark out the consecutive steps 
required to reach the goal. Our reliance is 
on legislature to enact measures and on 
administration to give them a practical shape. 
This is the reason why our call for Socialism 
has failed to make any significant appeal to any 
part of the population. If one were to ask the 
names of heroes of Socialism whom we may 
have produced during the last two decades and 
a half and whose life and example may seiv«; 
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as a beacon light to the new generation, the 
answer is a disappointing 'None*. 

Above all, what has harmed Socialism in 
India most is the behaviour of its votaries, 
specially those in power. None among them 
is so poor as to do it a reverence. For them, 
Sociali.sm has proved to be a very paying 
proposition which has raised both their mova¬ 
ble and immovable assets. They have not 
hesitated to take every advantage of it and 
have rendered their living uncommon by com¬ 
pletely cutting themselves off from that of the 
commoner. The allowances, facilities and 
perquisites they enjoy, impose such a burden 
on the taxpayer as can hardly be met with 
an>v’hcrc else in the world. Keeping an eye 
on the ministers’ privileges, the legislators have 
also been raising up their emoluments and 
there is a move afoot to introduce life-pension 
.and to help acquire plots of land near or 
around the capital. The question is not of the 
amount involved but of an attitude of mind. 
When the legislators develop a habit of appro¬ 
priating the nation’s wealth, every section of 
the population be it in the Armed forces or the 
Secretariat or in industry or in the teaching 
profession or in any other, is bound to clamour 
for more and yet more. Asking them not to 
demand increment in salary is like a parent 
with a cigar in mouth asking his children not 
to smoke. Aspiring to bring about Socialism 
without making any sacrifice for it is like 
wishing a plant to grow into a tree while pluc¬ 
king its leaves day by day and without provid¬ 
ing it with water or manure. 

Socialism is the noblest ideal the world has 
ever known. It has flowered in Soviet Russia 
at its best in the form of the Bolshevik ideal 
which has behind it, in the words of Gandhiji, 
“the purest sacrifice of countless men and 
women who have given up their all for its 
sake, and an ideal that is sanctified by the 
sacrifices of such master spirits as Lenin cannot 
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go in vain: the noble example of their 
renunciation will be emblazoned for ever and 
quicker and purify the ideal as time passes'*. 
“Mark the words ‘sacrifice* and ‘renunciation*. 
These days there is a tendency among some 
leaders to blame the opposition or vested 
interests for hindering the march towards 
Socialism. No doubt there is an element of 
truth in it, for most of those in opposition 
oppose simply for the fun of it and the vested 
interests do not like to forsake what they have 
captured. But the way to undo them is not 
to get bitter and lament their role but to 
expose and isolate them. During these twenty- 
five years, hardly any big black-marketer or 
hoarder or tax evader has been exposed, with 
the simple exception of, thanks to the courage 
and insight of the late Shri Fero/ Gandhi, the 
Mundhras. Perhaps shielding and not 
exposing the ‘vested interests’ has become 
another vested interest. For, what the ‘vested 
interests’ can contribute to the election fund 
none else can. The best and the most effective 
way to get rid of the vested interests is to offer 
sacrifice and renunciation. If those in 
authority refuse to undergo the same in a 
voluntary spirit they will miserably fail to 
deliver the goods they promise, howsoever 
much they may blame others. And the future 
generations will have to pay a very high price 
for our misdoings. 

The challenges facing India today are 
baffling and unprecedented. No doubt that 
Socialism provides a very effective medium to 
meet them successfully. But we must confess 
that the Socialism we have been practising 
since Avadi hag not served the purpose so far 
and will not do so in future too. It is 
heartening to note that some rethinking is 
going on about the Fifth Five Year Plan. But 
if it is implemented in the same manner as the 
preceding ones, it will result in greater 
disasters and calamities. What is needed is a 
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basic change in otir outlook and approach. 
Pandit Nehru saw it with his prophetic vision 
and in an unforgettable speech he gave in the 
Parliament on 11 December 1963 he stated in 
very unambiguous terms as follows ; 

“Also I begin to think more and more 
of Mahatma Gandhi's approach. It is 
odd that I am mentioning his name in 
this connection ; that is to say, 1 am 
entirely an admirer of the modern 
machine, and I want the best 
machinery and the best technique, but 
taking things as they arc in India, 
however rapidly we advance in the 
machine agc ~-and we will do so—the 
fact remains that large numbers of our 
people are not touched and will not 
be touched by it for a considerable 
time. Some other methods have to be 
evolved so that they become partners 
in production even though the 
production apparatus of theirs may not 
be eflicient as compared to modern 
technique, but we must use that ; 
otherwise it is wasted. That idea has 
to be borne in mind. We should 
think more of these very poor country¬ 
men of ours and do something to 
improve their lot as quickly as we 
can, that is troubling me a great 
deal.” 

Are we doing anything for the good of 
these “very poor countrymen of ours ?” Let 
us be honest about it. If we want Socialism 
to succeed in India, certain definite steps must 
be taken without any ambiguity or delay. Let 
them be discussed and thrashed out once for 
all. But some suggestions can be easily made. 
They are ; 

(i) Land should cease to be a marketable 


comodity and all land, including the 
plantation and farm land, of a village 
should be equitably redistributed 
among the residents of the village (the 
outsiders to go back and have their 
share in the village they come from) ; 

(ii) Ministers, both at the centre and in 
the States, should abandon all facilities 
and meet their expenses from their 

necessities or essential services like any 
body else ; 

(iii) Members of Parliament and those of 
the State Assemblies or Councils 
should be satisfied with their monthly 
allowances, give up all extra benefits 
and never think of life-pension or a 
plot near the capital ; 

(iv) The air-conditioners should be 
removed from all offices and establish¬ 
ments in India ; and 

(v) Our planning and every other activity 
should be guided in terms of the 
welfare of those at the bottom. 

Many more can be added to the list. But 
the above arc the barest minimum. I,ct us 
not worry about what Socialism does for us 
but ask ourselves : ‘What arc we doing for 
Socialism ?’ The canter of selfishness has 
seized our Socialism and is fast taking it to its 
decay and decline. Lci us cry a halt to this 
painful process and give Socialism our best. 
Socialism in India will thrive not by the 
number of laws passed in Lok Sabba or the 
Assemblies but by the amount of suffering and 
sacrifice undergone by the leaders and 
legislators for its sake. The more we suffer, 
and the more of us suffer, for Socialism, the 
more peace will it provide to Pandit Nehru’s 
soul, the more will it prosper and flourish, and 
the more will its beacon-light shine forth in 
India and across the world. 



TAGORE ON THE SOVIET STAGE 

REPiNSKAYA 


“Tagore’s dramaturgy is distinguished for 
its profound insight into man’s inner world, 
its striving to reveal the versatility and contra¬ 
dictoriness of the human character.” This 
observation by the Soviet literary critic, E. 
Brosalina, in her work “On the Humanism of 
Tagore’s Dramaturgy” explains why Soviet 
readers and audiences have a special apprecia¬ 
tion for Tagore’s plays. 

The theatre-goer of the Soviet Union 
i)ccamc acquainted with Tagore’s works quite 
some time ago. Playbills dating back to the 
(irst post-revolutionary years announce a 
inusico-litcrary performance of Tagore’s works 
in Petrograd (Leningrad’s name in those years). 
A line at the bottom of the bill said that the 
Premises are heated”. This must have been 
I great tribute to the poet and his popularity 
.11 tliose days, (or in those hungry and cold 
(lays, Petrograd. enervated by the war the 
'soviet people were waging against whiteguard 
and foreign intervention, had little resources 
(or such luxuries. 

Increasing Interest 

To stage a play of Tagore’s in the present 
‘icnsc of the word was then, practically, impo¬ 
ssible, But the fact that interest in Tagore’s 
dramaturgy was increasing is borne out by the 
dicatrical notices in the magazines of those 
years which acclaimed Tagore’s new play as a 
Work of “great interest from the standpoint of 
philosophical content and style” In the 
twenties, several plays of the great writer were 
brought out at once in Russian. The first 
dramatic work of Tagore’s to be produced on 
*Hc Soviet stage was his play “Sacrifice”. In 
*he lifcies, it was staged in Central Asia, in 
'be Tajik Theatre named after Lahuti. This, 


by the way, reflected the fast development in 
the education and literature of the Tajik 
people. They were the pioneering years for 
the Tajik writers, producers and artists. 

Director Khamrulto Rakhmatullayev, who 
produced Tagore’s “Sacrifice” in the fifties, 
was one such pioneer. “When our group 
returned from Moscow,” he recalled, “and 
became the core of the Tajik theatre, wc were 
brimming over with enthusiasm. The theatre¬ 
goer welcomed us hospitably and came to love 
us. Looking back, I can say there were many 
successes, and the production of Tagore’s play 
was one of them. ‘Sacrifice’ was one of my 
best productions.” According to him the 
secret of its success lies .in the dramatism of its 
characters and the dynamics of its action. It 
was both difficult and rewarding to work on 
that play, he said. And his own inspiration 
came perhaps, he thought, from the fact that 
his own ancestors were in many ways closely 
linked with the people of India. 

Similar Problems 

Uabekistan, on the other hand, chose to put 
on the stage Tagore’s novel, “The Wreck”, 

under a new name “The Ganga’s Daughter”, 
It was staged in the Kumyk theatre. 

The Kumyks arc a small people, numbering 

about 100,000, in the Dagestan Republic. But 
they are a gifted people with their own poets 
and folklore, their own scientists and crafts¬ 
men, their own music and actors. Why had 
the Kumyk theatre chosen Tagore’s play ? 
This was the view of a theatre reviewer then : 
“Komola's lot is not dififerent from that of 
Dagestan’s women, who won their equality 
fighting, and who are continuing to fight feudal 

survivals in people’s attitude towards the 
women.” 
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“Now, did the actor* succeed in personi¬ 
fying these images i* Was the theatre able to 
cope with Tagore’s characters ? Here is what 
B. Muradova, the theatrical reviewer wrote in 
a Moscow theatrical journal : “Komola’s 
monologue einbodies such a wide range of 
contradictory emotions that only an outstan¬ 
ding actress could have conveyed them ; here 
are love and joy, and the shadow of suffering, 
and the inexpressible secret expectation of 
happiness that seems so close.’’ 

The significance of this production, the 
reviewer noted, went beyond mere theatrical 
success. It seemed to have imbibed the 
theatre with fresh emotions, imparted a new 
rhythm to its creative life. 

Centenary Celebration 

In 1961 the entire country widely and 
festively observed Tagore’s birth centenary. 
A prestige offering then was the presentation 
of the ballet “Chitra” at the Kremlin Theatre. 
It proved an unusual spectacle even for 
Muscovites, so pampered by fine ballet produc¬ 
tions. The amazing music—genuine Tagore 
music arranged for a symphony orchestra by 
Azerbaijan composer Niyazi—was combined 
with a new choreography. The unusual is 
frequently difficult to comprehend right off. 
But this time it was not so. The viewers’ 
enthusiasm was boundless. They applauded 
Arjuna’s dance when he appeared among the 
hunters. They were enchanted by the speci¬ 
fic—Indian—plasticity of Chitra and her girl¬ 
friends. And golden god Madana’s dance 
invariably evoked a storm of applause. 

The ballet wa* produced by Kuibyshev’s 
Opera and Ballet Theatre which had received 
a tape recording of Tagore’s music for 
“Chitra” from All-India Radio. Composer 
Niyazi, at the theatre’s request, wrote the 
score. Ballet mistress Natalya Danilova solved 
a most complex problem : she succeeded in 
combining elements of the Indian national 


dance with the classic ballet school. She was 
assisted in this effort by India’s Nandita 
Kripalani, the great writer’s granddaughter. 

K.P.S.Menon, then Indian Ambassador to 
the USSR, commenting on the production, 
said that Tagore’s ballet had experienced its 
second birth in the Soviet Union. The new 
production, he said, had raised the work to a 

genuine choreographic masterpiece. 

When the jawaharlal Nehru Prize was 

inaugurated for workers of Soviet Literature, 
Art and Science several years later, Natalia 
Danilova wa* one of the first winners. And 
though she had by then retired on pension, 

she responded with pleasure to a request from 
Azerbaijan to help in the staging of •‘Cnitra.” 

‘‘I was very glad to take part in this work,” 
said Danilova. ‘‘And not only because it’s 
my favourite work. Ten years have already 
elapsed since the first production of ‘Chitra*. 
I have come to see much anew, and would 
like to stage it differently. Besides, composer 
Niyazi has produced a new version of the 
ballet, including a number of folk scenes. And 
last but not least, the sets are new.” 

The artist this time was Mikhail Abdul- 
layev, a Jawaharlal Nehru Prize winner, too, 
in whose works India occupies a prominent 
place. That’s why Azerbaijian’s “Chitra” 
can be considered a new production. But 
the audience's response is as fervent as ever. 

Non-Professional Interest 

Speaking of the life of Tagore’s dramaturgy 
in the Soviet Union, mention should also be 
made of a non-professional and not permanent 
company, which nevertheless has permanent 
name: the international Druihba Theatre 
at the People’s Friendship University in 
Moscow. The theatre has been in existence 
for over 10 years. The only reason the 
company is not permanent is because its 
members, the Indian students, return home ^ 
and other students take their place. But they 
are also gifted young people and also fired with 
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a desire to acquaint their Soviet friends with 
their own interpretation of the great writer’s 
works. 

In 1962, Friendship Universiiy students 
presented “Kingdom of Gards” to Moscow’s 
theatre-goers “The talc of the great Indian 
enlightener rings most conternp iraiy today,” 
wrote a reviewer of a Mojco.v theatrical 
journal. 

Tliis year the Dru/hba SludciU Theatre 
produced the “Bachelor’s Club”. T.’c presen¬ 
tation was a great success. It was vii^wed not 
only b) MurJerUs but by Moscow's theatrical 
workers. They .tS’tcrwards noted iliat many 
of the pieformers had not only .succeeded in 
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creating the image, but, in their playing had 
expressed their own altitude towards it. That 

means they also had to solve (and successfully 
solved) pure stagecraft tasks. 

In conclusion, mention should be made of 
one more type of theatre which has long been 
enjoying popularity in the Soviet I'nion—the 
radio theatre. Play'wiight A. Petrovsky wrote 
a radio dramatization based on two of 
Rabindranath Tagore’s stories “Light and 
Shadow” and -Wotebook”. Tnc radio plays 
were such a success that they were repeated 
sevcial times on listeners’ requests, The Uzbek 
film studios afterwards produced a him on 
their basi'i. 


PICASSO, THE ARTIST OF THIS CENNTURV 

V. V. TONPK 


Pablo T’lrasso, one of the most famous and 
contioversial anists of this century hid a 
quite end on the th of .April tiiis year. More 
than any other individual artist, Pi:asso is the 
tovvering fi ;ure of mod ;rn art. Even as a boy 
of fourteen he produced paintings of unusual 
originality, which proved thal he was a child 
prodigy. 

Born in Malaga, in Spain, Picasso grew up 
under the direct supervision of his father who 
was himself an artist. He visited Paris in 
1900 and subsequently made the French capi¬ 
tal his home till the end of his life. 

Picasso possessed remarkable ability in 
absorbing the contemporary styles of arts and 


making them all his own. This was the 
secret of his vrrsitility. Though several 
of his co:i;riijpor.iry styles are seen in lus 
paintings^ his s^yle is essentially Spanish. 
At toe s:i n-, inne his Painting can be 
bizirrc and not ; .s.avage and refined ; vague 
and precise. He moved from ism to ism in art 

with the same e.ise with which he moved from 
place to phee and from woman to woman. 

Still underlying his gieat inobde creativity, 
one can find ttie throes of a tortured genius, 
who seems to snuggle to reconcile the inner 
conHicts of his upsurging soul. The result of 
this is the immense output and the bewildering 
range and variety of work. He started his 
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career of an artist at the age of fourteen when 
he held his first “one-man-show” in the door 
way of an insignificant umbrella shop and 
continued it till the end of his life when 
ironically an exhibition of his works of the past 
three years was to have been opened in Avig¬ 
non on May 23rd this year. Throughout his 
life Picasso was an ever-green artist, who never 
knew any rest. 

Between his fifteenth and twentieth years 
Picasso’s prolific artist’s output has been classi¬ 
fied by modern art critics into various periods. 
But these periods arc arbitrary and keep over¬ 
lapping and reversing. Between 1901 and 
1904 Picasso’s creative activity has been called 
as “Blue Period”. During this time he con¬ 
centrated on moody forms and used a melan¬ 
choly blue colour which symbolised his pre¬ 
vailing sadness and nostalgia. To this period 
belongs his painting known as The Old Guitarist 
(1903). It is done in lighi blue which adds to 
the moody look of the old musician who is 
bent with age and perhaps with the inspiration 
of his sad tune. Towards the end of this 
period Picasso left Spain for Paris. There he 
painted the figures of circus people, acrobats 
and their family life. His painting “Two 
Acrobats with Dog” is one such. The next 
year Picasso took to the classic art again. The 
colour he used made critics refer to this period 
as “Rose-Period”. It was the result of the 
impact of Parisian life upon the Spanish-born 
artist. Subsequently he was influenced for 
some time by African art. “Les Desmoi- 
selles d’ Avignon” was the outcome of this 
influence. 

Picasso was influenced by Cubism, Surrea¬ 
lism and Expressionism and in certain pain¬ 
tings combined one, or all the schools of 
paintings. After the death of Paul Cezanne 
in 1906, like his contemporaries, Picasso was 
also influenced by his school of painting which 
made him completely drift away from Cubism 


which he and Georges Braque had begun. But 
in all his distortions of shape, form, line, and 
colour, Picasso has not failed to retain some 
recognizable form of the subject he painted. 
This inevitably helped him in creating an 
unconscious, surrealistic symbolism in his 
works of this period. 

In 1907 Picasso painted the above referred 
“Les Desmoiscllcs d’ Avignon”. This revolu¬ 
tionary picture not only marked the influence 
of African art on him, it also marked the 
beginning of the Cubist movement. In 1921 
Picasso painted two monumental paintings. 
He called both of them as “The Three 
Musicians.” At the same time that he painted 
these pictures, he also painted neoclassic scenes 
with giant nudes and mythological subjects. 
In the late I920’s, he switched on to Surrea¬ 
lism. 

In the 1930’s Picasso took to sculpture and 
graphics with his great etching known as the 
“Battle of the Minotaur”. In 1935 that period 
came to a close and in 1936 Picasso gave up 
painting altogether. This was only a tempo¬ 
rary lull in the creativity of this great master. 
For it was followed by the creation of his 
world-famous mural known as “Guernica”. 

In the spring of 1937 Picasso was commi¬ 
ssioned to do his colossal allegorical mural 
called “Guernica”, for the Spanish Govern¬ 
ment building at the Paris World Fair. It is 
an unforgettable cominentaty of an artist on 
the horrors of modern warfare. In April 1937, 
when General Francisco Franco ordered 
German bombers to destroy the Spanish town 
of “Guernica,” the first total destructive air 
raid in human history angered and anguished 
the creative mind of Picasso so much that he 
symbolised contemporary human suflfering in 
this huge mural. 

In the late l940’s Picasso moved to Vallau- 
ris, where he took to pottery-making. He 
exhibited his creative faculty in this field by 
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designing ceramics. One of these famous 
sculptures is ‘*Man with a Lamb” which deco* 
rates the town’s square. In 1955 Picasso moved 
away from Vallauris to Cannes. 

Picasso felt that an artist must discover a 
way “to convince the general public of the 
complete truth of his lies”. In fact when the 
world proclaimed him the greatest artist of the 
century, he said that all that he did was a play 
with brush and colour and he had found 
pleasure in fooling the world. But inspitc of 
such statements from him which were rare, 
though unpalatable, his 75th birthday was 
celebrated almost all over the world and 
especially in Europe. A scries of his exhibi¬ 
tions was arranged in France, Italy, Norway, 
(he United States and Russia. 

Peculiarly enough Picasso was recognised 
by Russia, perhaps because in 1944 he became 
a Communist. But his faith in Communism 
lay only in the fact that the Communists 
showed the greatest courage possible in resis¬ 
ting fascism. But in his art Picasso did not 
reflect any of his political views. Hii works 


were frequently criticised by the Soviet Art 
Establishment. But Picasso was scornful of 
their credentials as art critics. Still he did a 
famous work “Dove”, which was suggested 
to him by the Communist writer Louis 
Agagon. It became the symbol of a world 
peace conference in 1949. 

Described as a living Old Master, 91-year- 
old Picasso enjoyed a world-wide reputation 
and was financially the richest artist of the 
world. But it is a pity that this great artist 
should have detested death and thereby leave 
no will for his Estate which includes his homes 
at Mougins, Cannes and an apartment in 
Paris. There are his works as well as the 
canvasses of other artists as such Renoir, 
Cezanne, Braque, Matisse and Max Earnest 
that make his homes the greatest art treasuries 
of modern times. Though people were kept 
away by Picasso from approaching him, his 
Estates arc bound to attract art admirers in 
large numbers. Picasso is dead, but his art 
lives. 
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Continued from page 176 

T.heia^up Dorzi, and the Janta Congress und.r 
the lea:Itrs}>ip of Sri K. G. Pradhan who was 
arrested and impiisoncd on March 27. The 
leaders of tlie Rashfri^a (Congress and the 
Janta Congress formed into a Joint Action 
Conirr.iitfe and secured support from the 
masses. It rna\ be recalled that in 1949 too the 
Rdshtriya Congress could bring out a mass 
tipsurgc tn favour of responsibie government. 
At that time, the Maharajah was resentd by 
the Indian army units, and he took shelter in 
I he Indian Residency. Toshi Tseting, the then 
leader cf the Rashtriya Congress was allowed 
to heal the Ministry, but it was thrown out 
within a month. 

An eiement of discontent has emerged in 
Sikkim towards India. The vSikkiinese found 
the Indian officials sent to their country often 
very oveibearing. India has promised a watcli 
factory for Sikkim when the lattes railed in 
some Swiss experts irut no action has been 
taken till now. It m.ay. however, be noted 
that S'kkim’s per capita income is Rs. 700, 
aliiK.'i tv^ict; that of India. Ap^rt from paying 
Sikkim three lakh rupees ptr year as slipuiated 
in the Treaty, India ha.s entirely financed 
Sikkim’s first two plans and .■•pent a total of 
Rs. 21.97 crori-s for Sikkim’s first three plans. 
I'herefore, thcr • is no justification for the 
ruling elite’s demand that India should not 
handle the foreign trade of Sikkim. 

Apart from the fact th.it its main exports 
have to go through India, Sikkim had to con- 
.suit with India, because of treaty obligations, 
on all its major internal and international 
policies. It has thus a feeling that it could not 
enjoy a.', much freedom as its eastern neigh¬ 
bour, Bhutan. However, it should not be 
forgcjttcn that forces of democracy arc very 
strong in Bhutan, unlike in Sikkim. In Bhutan, 
lire late king jigme Horji Wangchuk 
introdured {i revolutionary measure by pro¬ 


posing that the National Assembly have the 
right to remove the king by a simple majority 
vote at any of its sessions and that the king 
should seek a vote of confidence every three 
years. I’lic As'embly rejected this proposal, 
but rii!.ally opted for a two-thirds majority to 
remove the king. 

In addition to arresting K, C. Pradhan, 
Janata Party General Secretary, the Chogyal 
has also d'snii.ssed the Executive Couneillor, 
who was Kazi Lhendup Ihu ji, for publicising 
an alleged se.ditious article in the National 
Congress Party’s official organ which 
advocate electoral and administrative reforms, 
and a written constitution. 1 he current 
agitation began for Pradhan’s release, and 
turned out to be a demand for demneratisia- 
tion of the entire administration. The main 
demands of the Joint Action Council are a 
written Corstilulion, preferably on the lines of 
the Indian Coristitutioii, and the giving up of 
conmiunal franchise. 

If the Chogval of Sikkim is today in a 
patiiciic predic.imeiU, he is largely to be 
lilari'fil. During the pasi one year, the 
Chogyal did leitain thing.s which e:\sily pro¬ 
voke not only the opjro'-ition parties but also 
the people. Indian representatives, botli 
official and r.on-official, had t'lne and again 
advised the Chogyal to establish rapport with 
the people. In fact, during his talks in New 
Delhi ill May last, he was advised to democra¬ 
tise the administration of Sikkim to safeguard 
the interests of all people. The Chogyal how¬ 
ever did not pay adequate heed to this sugges¬ 
tion. 

Though there was no Indian Administra¬ 
tor in Sikkim for the last six month.s, Sikkim 
had an Indian Administrator for many years. 
The appointment of the Administrator was 
made by the Chogyal from a panel of officer.: 
sent to him by the Government of India. In 
the absence of the Administrator, during the 
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last six months, the administration in Sikkim 
detcrioiatcd rapidly. Not only this, some 
members of the CliogyaTs family arc alleaed to 
have established external contacts and misused 
public funds. 

Demonstrations were held all over Sikkim 
and about 20,000 people gathered at Gangtok, 
capital of Sikkim, demanding deni'^jriatbaiion 
of ad ' inistratior. A striking feature of these 
d<'<nonsi.rations is that police stations in several 
impoTtani towns were taken over by the 
popular leaders. There were a large numb-cr 
ol casualties when police were let loose on 
protesiiiig deruonstrators. When the situation 
had uone t'ut of the liard. the C'.hogyal had 
mnile a b>rrrial n quest to the Government e»f 
India to man th.e po’.icf* siatious. Sui'‘cquenlly, 
he urged Ineiia to take ever the entire respon- 
sibdov lor hnv and order in Gangtok iticlf 
and entilist ]r to the Indian army, 't his has 
been widely welcomed by the people and 
loaders of ?;ikki!n. 

fr. their leicgraui to \frs. fni ra Gandhi, 
the j'l of the )i.int Action GonuniJUc had 
dechiii d that they appeal hir help in “saving 
(he iniiocciit ptopic ol Sikkim firm the lulhh'ss 
reptession urdeashed by the nurbur to per¬ 
petuate its f.udal privilege .against tiic demand 
for demon atic right’*. The tehgram further 
said, “m .addition to the unprovoked firing 
and beating of peaceful demonstramrs by the 
police at'd .Sikkim Guard, the Din bar ;s giving 
arm.s and uniforms to goondas who roam 
freely, beating up people indiscriminately and 
creating communal conflicts. Even Indians 
are not spared.” 

It is now abundantly clear that unless 
political reforms take place, there is no panacea 
to Sikkim’s present predicament. Sri Avatar 
Singh, Secretary to the Ministry of E.xtcrnal 
Affairs, who rushed to Gangtok immediately 
on the outbreak of the agitation there, had 
aptly said : “Political reforms in Sikkim had 


become the crux of the whole issue and it was 
imperattve that these should be dealt with as 
qu'ckly as possible.” 

The strengthening of deinociatic forces, in 
recent time*, in India, Pakistan and 
Bangladesh had inspired the people in general 
and the leaders of the opposition parties in 
particular in Sikkim to engineer their agita¬ 
tion against the ruling elite. From |une 1, 
1972. (he Ciliogwal assumed all executive 
power«, hitlu-rt-j exercised b an Indian 
Dewan, appointed by him. Tlic Chogyal 
defended hi.s action by s.iv ng tliat there w.as a 
growing demand from the people for wl-at he 
called the Sikliinisation <.f 'lie executive posts 
in the (ioverniiicu'. Tli<‘ pc'st of the Picsidcnt 
of the .Stale Cfouncil, 'vhich had been held by 
an Indian Dew.vii since 1953, had been handed 
over to Duiji Dahdul (chief secretary to Sikkim 
Gcvcrimirnt) on f6th March, 19/3. 

The janta Congress and the National 
Coi'grcss leaders iiave lepea'cdly highlighted 
the need tor c!i_ce /-.nd iiuima'e relaiion.ship 
with India t<* strengtlieu the forces of demo¬ 
cracy in I’he ruling ' lile iiavc asked 

the popular 1: .iders to coopciate with them in 
their fil'oits to < hinge the pre.sent redationship 
with India, Thi.-- is an obvious attempt on the 
part of the luiing elite to perpetuate their 
authoritarian rule, Ihe ruling elite, have 
put forward a perilous iheoiy that they would 
bring about coustitutif*nal reforms only after a 
change in the relatiorship lietwcen Sikkim and 
India. In other words, the ruling elite are 
prepared to incrc.ase the influence of foreign 
powers in that area. Thus, the failure of the 
struggle for democratic rights and constitu¬ 
tional reforms may, in due cou<sc, pose a 
serioius threat to India’s own security. '1 his is 
the reason why the take over ol adniin stration 
of Sikkim by the Indian Government was 
wholeheartedly welcomed by the popula¬ 
tion of Sikkim. 
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The National Party, representing a small 
group of vested interests, had declared that any 
“democratic government in a small state would 
be a^farcc’ As early as in 1948, it said that 
“Sikkim shall not under any circumstances 
accede to the dominion of India.” It also 
demanded that “Sikkim’s political relations 
with the Indian Union” be revised “on the 
basis of equality.” Advancing certain falla¬ 
cious arguments, it declared that Sikkim is 
closer to Tibet than to India. 

At the time of elections last February, the 
opposition parties demanded the abolition of 
communal pattern of voting, provision of 
fundamental rights, a written constitution and 
a responsible Government. It stressed the 
need for “strengthening of friendly relations 
between Sikkim and India”. 

The parties of the Joint Action Committee, 
the Rashtriya Congress and the Janta Congress 
have appealed to the people of Sikkim to 
“unite, organise themselves and continue the 
struggle” against “oppression and open exploi¬ 
tation”. They further declared “Here in 
Sikkim it is a matter of monopoly of the 
certain few with their determined oppression of 
our people. It appears, as has been recently 


proved beyond doubt, that no,legal action can 
be taken against them even when they defy the 
law. History and experience inform us that 
without a people’s uprising, it will be 
impossible to obtain justice If then, we 
suffer and tolerate injustice silently any longer, 
our very existence will be obliterated. So, if 
we want to preserve our very existence, and 
live like human beings with decency and 
dignity and self-respect, the only course open 
to the 2,65,000 Sikkimese people, at this 
present critical juncture, is to unite and to 
start a people’s movement and thereby destroy 
the policy of partiality and parochialism. 
Thus, and thus only, can we achieve our 
basic I undamental Rights.” 

The Government of India should be careful 
in discharging its dual responsibility of safe¬ 
guarding the interests of the Sikkimese people 
and also fulfilling the treaty obligations to the 
Chogyal. How can a representative democracy 
function alongside a feudal, monarchical 
autocracy ? India’s efforts should be directed 
towards finding a lasting political solution to 
recurring revolts in Sikkim. This is very 
urgent because China had claimed Sikkim 
as one of the “five figgers of her Tibetan 
hand”. 





Current Affairs 


Use and Production of Petrol 

Countries which consume vast quantities of 
petrol usually produce only a fraction of what 
they consume. Almost all shortages are made 
good by imports from the Middle Eastern 
countries of Asia. Britain imports more than 
a hundred million tons of crude oil and re¬ 
fines the same to obtain her supplies of petrol. 
Western Europe, according to The Guardian, 
consumes 650 million tons of oil annually 
and produces only about 25 million tons. 
America consumes 760 million tons and pro¬ 
duces only about 500 million tons. The 
Japanese produce no petrol but have a con¬ 
sumption which exceeds 250 m. tons. The 
countries of the Middle East which export oil 
in vast quantities are now beginning to be 
conscious of the power they can wield through 
their control of oil supplies. This export, 
therefore, would be likely to be made use of to 
secure rights and privileges and the chances 
are that petrol importing countries might not 
like to be pressurized by threats of cutting off 
supplies. There aie various other factors 
which enter the oil politics of the world. 
Environment pollution is a very important one 
and the world is constantly seeking newer ways 
of replacing petrol as a source of power. 
Storage battery driven cars are already in the 
market. People are getting prepared for the 
days when no petrol nor diesel oil will be 
available for the running of cars. 

Price Freeze 

When prices start going up they have a 
tendency to do so in a manner which makes 
people think that the price rise will never 


stop. It is then that the authorities begin to 
talk about a price freeze which means fixing 
the prices at a certain level and making it 
illegal, for the sellers, to increase prices 
beyond that official limit. This is a good idea 
provided all the factors which determine rise 
and fall in prices are clearly noticeable and are 
such as can be controlled by the authorities. 
There is also the question of market tenden¬ 
cies. If the prices show any signs of coming 
down due to the natural play of economic 
factors it would then be a wrong policy to stop 
the downward movement of prices by 
enforcing a price freeze at a high level. The 
recent rise in gold prices, for instance, went 
beyond reasonable limits but then began to 
come down naturally to a much lower level. 
Had someone made a price freeze at the 
highest point reached, things would have 
developed in a manner contrary to public 
good. It is, therefore, very important for the 
officials to check up the facts of natural 
tendencies carefully before they exercised their 
powers to freeze prices at a high level. 
Traders would like nothing better than to 
force prices up and thereafter to induce 
government to make a freeze at a level which 
will be all to the advantage of the traders. 
Some say that whenever government attempt 
a price freeze they usually do so at levels 
which benefit the traders more than the 
buying public. 

Procurement and Sale Price 

The word price is used to signify many 
kinds of prices and one should know the exact 
meaning of a certain price before one would be 
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in a sure position to discuss the matters 
connected with that price. First of all, one has 
to distinguish between purchase price and 
sale price. One may also distinguish between 
wholesale and retail purchase and sale prices. 
'I’hcn there is the distinction between 
controlled purchase and sale prices. The 
wheat purchase price is a government 
controlled purchase price and sale prices at 
the ration shops are government controlled 
too. One of the reasons for the partial failure 
of wheat procurement by government pur¬ 
chasing agencies ha'j been the unwillingness of 
farmers to sell wheat to the government at the 
price fixed by government for such sales. Tire 
xnarket price which the farmeis could secure in 
the open market was higher than the price 
olFered by the government. Hence this un¬ 
willingness to sell to the government agencies. 
There are other prices too which arc known as 
black market prices about which one cannot 
say much very accurately as these prices are 
ever clianging and very uncertain. In the 
markets of the world one comes across such 
terms as forward sales or purchases and the 
prices for sucli transactions arc not like other 
prices. I'herc are also F.O.R. prices and 
credit prmes which are payable after a given 
period with or without interest. There arc 
again prices which include servicing charges or 
give guarantees. There can be advance prices 
for goods which would be supplied after given 
periods and there can be prices of goods which 
arc sold conditionally or with money return 
clause. 

Fourth Plan Outlay for States 

It is estimated that the fourth plan outlay for 
states would be exceeded by about 695 crorcs. 
The estimated outlay was for 6783 crores ; 
but the current estimates arc for 7478 crores. 
From this there are no reasons for assuming 
that the plans have become more developed 
than they were initially worked out to be. 
Rather, if current price increases arc allowed 


for, one might assume that even )^s deve¬ 
loped plans than estimated at first m^ht cost 
more than one thought they would. In the 
circumstances the fact that more expenses 
would be incurred should not justify the hopes 
of achieving better results than were planned 
for in the beginning. 

The plans are of benefit to the people 
because if carried out in a manner which 
would make economic conditions self-sufficient 
and arrange for fuller utilisation of idle 
resources then there should be !c.ss unemploy¬ 
ment, less shortages in the supplies of essential 
commodities, less waste and more tiiorough 
organisation of production, distribution and 
consumption of goods and services. There 
should also be less growth of population, 
spread of education, wider impaiting of skills 
and productive ability and stimulation of 
foreign trade. We do not know what parti¬ 
cular economic imbalances arc going to be 
corrected by the large expense.} that would be 
incurred, but we do hope that power genera¬ 
tion would receive due attention and so would 
the production of food articles, housing and 
road building. These arc of fundamental 
economic significance and unless we have more 
and a steadier power supply, more extensive 
road connection between isolated centres of 
population and many more dwelling houses 

everywhere, our economic progress will never 
be what should be. 

Israel’s New Law 

According to a new law passed by the 
Israelis’ any one who acts anywhere that is 
against the safety of Israelis or the state df 
Israel can be captured anywhere and brought 
to an Israeli court for trial and punishment. 
This law has been passed and is being enforced 
as a counter to Arab terrorism against Israel or 
the friends of Israel which observes 'no terri¬ 
torial bounds. The Arabs can strike anybody 
anywhere in order to set in motion a i^n of 
terror against the Israelis. The Israelii too 



- j^aihsi dk^'f«rr^rl8't$ or those 
whokeiHeP[he terroruts any where so long as the 
ultimate ieUon is aimed at an enemy of Israel. 
Tfaus 'when the Israeli fighter planes force 
a fofeign airliner to land in an Israeli air port 
for a check* up to discover probable Arab 
terrorists, no one can challenge the legality of 
the Israeli action so long as Isr^icl does nothing 
to a neutral who is not connected in any 
manner with Arab terrorism. When recently 
the Israeli fighters forced an airliner to go to 
an Israeli aerodrome the Israelis treated all 
passengers with due courtesy and sent them all 
back to the airport from which that airliner 
had started its journey. There were two 
diplomats of foreign countries among the 
passengers. They were shown “proper 
diplomatic deference” by the Israeli air pirates. 
They were air pirates all right no matter what 
they described themselves as under Israeli law. 
Israel’s attitude in quite clear. If the Arabs 
can attack Israelis anywhere without reference 
to questions of territorial rights, the Israelis 
liiink they can take counteractions too in a 
similar manner without being very strict 
regarding the laws of other lands about high* 
jacking of planes. It is a case of acting law¬ 
lessly to suppress lawlessness. 

Hosiery Leads Wool Industry to Boom 

India was one of the traditional homes of 
the wool industry. Indiin carpets made of 
wool were famous all over the world. Today 
though India continues to be a major exporter 
of carpets, it is India’s hosiery products which 
are building up a new name lor excellence. 
But credit for this revival and sophistication of 
India’s wool and woollen industry must go in 
a large measure to the Soviet Union, which is 
not only the bluest buyer of India’s hosiery 
products but th6 principal supplier of the 
Marino sheep which have been used to 
improve the quality of Indian wool through 
crtMtoj ^ eeding with Indian sheep. 

8 


- Oiit of India’s total export, of wool 
woollen products during 1972-73 worth Rs. SS 
crores, the export of hosiery products alone" 
was worth Rs. 18 crores, of which goods worth 
Rs. 14 crores went solely to the Soviet Union. 
The growing export of hosiery goods to the 
Soviet Union has been the major catalytic- 
factor in the development of the hosiery' 
industry. 

The wool and woollen industry has there- 
fore come to occupy a significant place in 
India’s economy, providing employment to 
millions of people. With the growth of wool 
production, not only the traditional handicraft 
industries—blanket and carpet making—have 
developed, but also other woollen industr|^ 
like the manufacturing of fabrics, knitwear ttltil 
others. The Government of India attaches 
great significance to the development of the 
woollen industries and this can be judged from 
the emphasis it has given to sheep breeding 
during the 5th Plan period. According to the 
5th Plan, 15 lakh cro$s*bretds are to be produ¬ 
ced with the Soviet Merino sheep for distribu¬ 
tion to all the sheep-breeding states of India. 
The urgency of this task can be gauged from 
the fact that India imports quality wool worth 
Rs. 25 crores yearly. But even these imports 
are threatened by the erratic supply conditions 
in the world markets because of the competi¬ 
tion of synthetic fibres and by the constant 
rise in prices. 

It was in these circumstances that India 
decided to import the Merino sheep from the 
Soviet Union. By the way, it is pertinent to 
point out that the Merino is a prized sheep, 
and Australia, one of the major wool produ¬ 
cing countries, was not willing to supply the 
Merino sheep to India for cross-breeding be¬ 
cause the Australian farmers do not want to 
give up their monopoly position. 

According to Dr. Jalilal, Joint Commissioner, 
Sheep Development Wing of the Minbtry 
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of Agriculture, Government of India, India 
has already imported 8,000 Merino sheep from 
the Soviet Union during the 4th Plan period, 
and expects to import another 10,000 from the 
Soviet Union during the 5th Plan period. The 
target for cross-biceding during the 4th Plan 
was 2.5 lakhs which has l>cen raised for the 
5th Plan period to 1 5 lakhs. Thus, the num¬ 
ber of high-quality wool bearing sheep is rising 
steeply. The Soviet Merino has been found to 
be highly adaptable in Indian conditions and 
is now to be found in almost all wool produ¬ 
cing states—Rajasthan, Maharashtra, Tamil 
Nadu, Gujarat, Mysore, j&K, Himachal 
Pradesh and U.P. 

V Of these stales Rajasthan, of course, is the 
major wool producing centre and the Rajas¬ 
than Government has highly appraised the 
Soviet Merino for cross-breeding purposes. 

If the Soviet Union is thus a major factor 
in the wool development of India, Soviet 
purchase of hosciry goods from India has had 
greater impact on the development of the 
woollen industry. A number of hosiery centres 
has grown up in the past few years in the 
country because of the increasing demand for 
Indian hosiery production in East Europe, 
Middle Ea^t, North Africa, Hong Kong, etc. 

Ludiiiana, of course, is the premier centre 
of liosiery [)roduction in India at present and 


the industry provides employment to over 
a lakh of people. From a cottage industry two 
decades ago, it has grown into a major indus¬ 
try of Punjab. However, the hosiery industry 
was unable to make an impact for want of 
modern machineries. During the past decade 
the industry undertook major modernisation 
and rationalisation. As a result there had been 
appreciable improvement in the quality of its 
products, 't oday Indian hosiery products can 
compete with the products of other countries 
Ludhiana is one of the major suppliers of 
hosiery to the Soviet Union. 

The Soviet Union has a highly elastic 
market for hosiery products and it imparts 
these items from 32 countries. But India is 
the largest supplier from the non-socialist 
world. Soviet purchase of hosiery from India 
has risen from a modest 10,000 pieces in 1961 
to three million pieces in 1972, and the 
demand is still rising. In the meantime the 
Soviet purchases have been diversified, i’oday 
the Soviet Union purchases not only the 
traditional items like pullover, jackets, cardi¬ 
gans, and woollen suits for children, but new 
items like scarves, stockings and othcis. Soviet 
commercial authorities have said that the 
Soviet demand is increasing and that India 
should explore possibilities to export ladie.s’ 
knitwear garments. 




IS GANDHI OUT OF DATE ? 


M. SALEEM KIDWAI 


Mahatma Gandhi, “the father of the Indian 
nation’’ occupies a very important and unique 
place in the history of the world. He was not 
India’s alone though he mirrored the spirit of 
India, loved and liberated India. He was 
like Socrates who said : “I am not an Athenian 
but a citizen of the world.” His country was 
the w'orld and hi.? religion was to do good. 

1 le was no god and pretended to be no god. 
His story was the stoty of a man among men 
w’ho by unceasing faith and unceasing work 
aH.ained a kingliness of spirit. He conimn- 
ded no armies and conquered no territory ; 
but he conquered the hearts of millions of 
people all over the world. He wes not a 
statesman in high office, ruling the destinies of 
nations. He did not even possess those ele¬ 
ments of a conspicuous and dominant persona¬ 
lity which make a man outstanding. His 
genius lay where he would have it—in the realm 
of the spirit. It was his soul foice which had 
raided him to a position of unparalleled influ¬ 
ence and leadership,and achieved tilings beyond 
the reach and range of all but a few of the 
greatest characters of human history. 

As a man of firm determination and highest 
courage, of learning and action, he spent his 
whole life for his country, for his fellow coun¬ 
trymen and for humanity. He led great politi¬ 
cal movements to success ; he broke cultural 
and economic tyranny ; he expounded the 
economics of the poor ; he taught a new medi¬ 
cine and hygiene j he experimented with diet 


and he died practising harmony which is 
beyond all conflict. The mission of his life 
was such that he expressed.his views on almost 
all questions which were agitating the minds 
of his generation. What he said and did was 
not for an age or for people of India alone ; 
his message has relevance for all times and for 
all mankind. The central idea of his life is 
not difficult of definition. That can be summed 
up as service to the poor millions, Tlic other 
e.-sentiaK of his teaching were non-violence, 
the underlying unity of all religions and adhe¬ 
rence to truth. 

In the years which have passed since 30th 
January, 194R, tiemcndous changes have taken 
place in ilie political, social and economic 
conditions of the world. The question is that 
after such changes, docs Gandhi still have any 
significance ? Let us make a reappraisal of his 
views in order to sec whether and to what 
extent they are relevant to and practicable in 
the changed circumstances of our modern 
world. 

Concept of Non-Violence: 

Inspite of the fact that Gandhi did not 
invent the priciple of non-violence, that it 
has existed for centuries as a religious tenet ; 
but Gandhi, as Brailsford had said, “reaffirmed 
it against the drift of w'cstcrn teaching and 
example”. It was Gandhi’s basic contribution 
to develop practically non-violent means of 
struggle instead of war and other types of 
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vio’cnce. His work here was pioneering. 
Gandhi saw that “ahimsa” was the only efiec* 
tive mode of interaction between human 
beings and it cculd provide a solution for 
almost any problem of human relationship. 
Non-viol( 1 ce or ahimsa is a positive concept 
and as a force it is superior to the force of 
violence. Gandhi revealed to the masses a 
power not of rifles and machine guns, but the 
power innate in each individual unit of the 
great mass. He demonstrated to the world the 
strength of man’s inivisible soul when it was 
pitted against physical force. According to 
him, to give back violence for violence is to 
sink to the level of the tyrant, who understands 
power only in terms of death and destruction ; 
the power of non-violent methods of assistance 
i.s power of life, of the unquenchable spirit. 

It becomes imperative, to take into account 
some of the views about Gandhi’s non-violence 
which are widespread in the West. A careful 
scrutiny proves them contrary to the facts. 

For instance, it is widely said that such non¬ 
violence was simply a characteristic of Indians 
who were ir.caf able of violence. However, it 
was foigolfen that the 1857 Indian war of 
independence included not only guerilla cam¬ 
paigns but full scale battles. In the late 19th 
and 20th centuries, a terrorist mevement deve¬ 
loped among Indians which resulted in a 
number of assassinations by bombings and 
shootings. Nctaji Subhash Chandra Bose had 
achieved an injprersivc following with his cry, 
“Give me blood and I promise you freedom.” 
All the facts dearly reveal that Indians have all 
along been quite capable of using violent 
means. 

In the light of these various evidences of 
the Ir.dian.v being willing to use violence in 
political struggle, the view that the Indian 
frttdtm ricvtnrcnt wa.s pn.donr)iBantly non¬ 
violent because Indians were incapable of 
violence collapses, 


Another view, often expressed by political 
“tealisls” is that Gandhi’s non-violent action 
is incapable of wielding effective political 
power and hence is irrelevant for practical 
politicians. This view presumes that the kind 
of action he proposed was impotent and no 
real threat to a political opponent. However, 
this view that he was ignorant of the realities 
of political power and his technique of action 
was impotent, would have been vigorously 
denied by every British Government and 
Viceroy that had to deal with his movement. 
In a most revealing address to both Houses of 
Indian Legislative Assembly in 1930, the 
Viceroy Lord Irwin declared : “In my judg¬ 
ment and in that of my Government it (the 
Civil Disobdience Movement) is a deliberate 
attempt to coerce established authority by mass 
action, and it must be regarded unconstini- 
tional and dangerously subversive. Mas.s 
action even if it is intended by its promoters 
to be non-violent is nothing but the • applir;..- 

tion of force under another form.So long 

as the Civil Disobedience McvemtiU persists, 
we must 6ght it with all our strength.” Appar¬ 
ently the political “realist” who has dismissed 
Gandhi’s technique has some rethinking to do. 

Another vciy common view, especially in 
U.K, is that Gandhi’s non-violent campaigns 
were possible only because the opponent was a 
British Government who were, of course, very 
gentlemanly. Admittedly, the Britishers were 
not nearly so luthlcss as Hitler or Stalin would 
have been, but they were far more brutal in 
repression that is today remembered. In the 
ill famed and grave case of Jalianwalla 
Bagb, unarmed Indians holding a peaceful 
meeting were fired upon without warning. 
Hitler wrote in Mein Kamph, “We Germans 
have learned well enough how hard it is to 
face the U.K.” The view that non-violence 
could be effective against the British was mote 
credible in the days when the Indian exptri 
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ment s were the main example of non-violent 
ac ticn. Now that is no longer true and the 
technique has spread to other parts of the 
world. 

The last popular view is'that non-violent 
action was possible only during Gandhi’s lime 
urdfr a jrarpcvlcr set of cjnumstarces which 
fitvailed in Ii.dia at that time, Pec pie inter¬ 
pret th's to ircan that non-violent action is 
inpj?cticf'l fcr their, and Indians think that 
where as it c ncc was practical for them, it no 
longer is so. Semetitres the view is more 
specifc that such ron-violcrt action is only 
possible for people who share the peculiar 
Hindu religious outlook. 

This view is repud-ated by the Indian 
expriitree itself. Among the most courage¬ 
ous of the ncn-violert freedem fghteis were 
the Palhans of N. W'. F. P. These men, with 
a long tradition of irilitaiy prowess, soon 
became urdcr the leadership of Ghaffar Khan, 
exfftt pjactictic neis of nen-viedent struggle. 
The irn-viclcnt action is still possib'e in 
India. There has been a considerable use of 
the tcchii.qne dcmcslically since fietdcm. and 
there are expc iients of it.s use in place of n i'i- 
tary resistance in dealing with any possible in¬ 
vasion, as by China or Pakistan. 

We may say that one of the most remark¬ 
able dcAclopment of the 20lh century has been 
the development and spread of the technique 
of non-violent action. It includes the types 
of behaviour known as non-violci t resistance, 
Satyagraha, non-vioIcnt direct action, etc. 
With Gandhi’s experiments with the non¬ 
violent techniques its character was broadened. 
Entirely abjuring the use of any physical force 
for attaining political ends, he developed this 
new technique in the history of political revo¬ 
lutions. Even General Smuts felt this irre¬ 
sistible force of Gandhi’s methods and told 
Gandhi: “1 do not like your people and I do 
not care to assist you at all, But what can I 


do ? How can we lay bands upon you ? t, 
often wish that ycu tcok to violence, like the 
English strikers and then wc should know 
at cnce hew to dispese of you. But you will 
not injure even the enemy. Ycu desire vic¬ 
tory by self-suffering alone and never trans¬ 
gress yourself. And that is what reduces us to 
sheer helplessness.” (Mahatma Gandhi—His 
Own Story, p. 247.) 

Following widespread experiments under 
Gandhi, this technique of non-violent action 
spread throughout the world at a rate previ¬ 
ously unequalled. In some cases it was direct¬ 
ly and indirectly stimulated by the Gatidhian 
cxperiraent.s. One of the most important ins¬ 
tances of this development is of course the 
adoption of non-violent action in AmericaJl 
Negro .strupg^e against racial discrirrination. 
With the spread of the Gandhi - inspired non¬ 
violent action in other parts of the world, 
there emerged in Communist countries and 
Nazi occupied countries independent deroons- 
iraticns of this technique under exceedingly 
d'fTicuJt ciriirr.iii cfF. Tic Norwegian resis- 
tai ce di ring the N; zi cccipaticn is perhaps 
therri.'t s^grifcEr.t c: rc. Other'n pojtant 
casfs ir.fii e’e : rrajcr Effect of Dcr.ish Resis- 
larce, 1940-45 ; the E. Gem an risirg of June 
1953 : str kf« in tl e pclitica) prisms camps in 
U.S S.P., which are credited with being a - 
major ii flucnce in in previr g tl e lot of prison¬ 
ers ; major aspect of the Hungarian Revolu-. 
tion in 1956-57, in which in addition to mili¬ 
tary battles there was demonstrated the power 
of the general strike and lasge-scale popular 
non-vioIcnt defiance. Also, the impact of 
popular pressure in Pclard ar d Czechoslovakia 
for liberating the regions was considerable 
despite difficulties. 

The degree of “success” or ‘Tailure” varies 
in such cases. These cases are neverthltss 
significant, for they prove seme thing that is 
often denied ; that non-violent action is possi- 
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bl« under at least certain oircumstances against 
a totalitarian system and that in certain con¬ 
ditions such action can force concessions and 
%vin at least partial victories. In some cases, 
such action may lead and has led, as in 
Denmark, (iermany, Hungary, for example, to 
increasing unreliability of the regime’s own 
troops, administration and other agents. 
Mutiny is simply the extreme form of this. 
This process is continuing. Similarly the view 
that this technique can only be used in the 
peculiar Indian conditions at tne time of 
Gandhi is thus seen also to be one which has 
little basis in fact. ActuaMy, contrary to 
popular belief, non-violent action has more 
fertile ground in which to flourbh in the West 
than in the Orient. Like war, Satyagraha 
demands public spirit, self sacrifice, organisa¬ 
tion, and diseipHne for its successful operation. 
And these cpialities are displayed in Western 
countries more than in India, It will not be 
mere cxeggeralion to say that perhaps the best 
craftsmen in the art of violence may well be 
the most effective wielders of non-violent direct 
action. 

We are fully aware of the fact that war 
i'oivcs no pit b'erns but only makes their .solu¬ 
tion more flifficult. There is no justification 
of defend! g civilization by the instruments of 
barbarism. The fate of civilization and 
humanity t n this planet is bound up with that 
instinct (or the universal values of spiriti free¬ 
dom, jirticc and love for men which formed the 
breath of Gandhi’s being. In an age when 
violence has been given a fresh lease of life, 
when the only hope of man in the West seems 
to be in the “collective security" of a greater 
array of aimarnent than the most determined 
aggressor can produce ; we have before our 
eyes, if we could open them and see, Mahatma 
Gandhi’s technique which demonstrated to the 
world that the human spirit, when lit by a 
divine fire, is stronger than the mightiest arma¬ 


ments. We may conclude by saying that in 
this violent and distracted world Gandhi’s 
non-violancc seems to be a dream too 
beautiful to be true. His social order 
organised on the basis of non-violence can 
be compared to the Republic of Plato and 
to the Nature Society of Rousseau. It will 
be potent like them for all time and always 
possess a great relevancy. It can be said that 
though a completely non-violent society 
may never be established, it will endure as an 
ideal for all time, 

Khadi Programme and Revival of Hadicrafts : 

Gandhi had been the first, in this modern 
machine age, to revive among the agricultural 
people of the world on a vast scale (he practice 
of village industries. Many laugh at the idea 
and say it is going backward ; an attempt to 
turn back the clock. 

Actually, he had set it forward as a means 
of giving employment to millions of people 
during (hose seasons of the year when it is 
impossible to work in tne fields and agricul¬ 
tural work is at a standstill. It is realised well 
in India but hardly at all elsewhere, that 
because of the Indian climate with its concen¬ 
trated short rainy season and its long period of 
heat and dryness, there are periods ranging 
from 3 to 6 months all over India when the 
peasants are completely idle. As the number 
ot peasants is very large the extent of seasonal 
unemployment every year is tremendous. The 
economic losses are excessive. In order to 
solve the problems of poverty and unemploy¬ 
ment, Gandhiji was the first to have a burning 
faith that a revival of hand carding, hand 
spinning, and hand weaving of textiles and )he 
rc-developmcnt of other handicrafts is still 
possible. It should be remembered that a 
technological system exists presumably for the 
benefit of the entire mass of people who live 
under it. If the given technology does not 
benefit a considerable number, it is folly for 
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that section not to adopt any other mode of 
technolof>y which will really improve their 
condition. When for millions a given techno¬ 
logy no longer provides for their material 
needs, it is for them a blind alley, and it is 
silly of them not to retrace their steps until 
they can find a real way out. To adopt any 
technology which will actually provide, at 
whatever rate of speed, one of their chief 
material needs, is not putting the clock back 
but starling in again. However Gandhi did 
not discard machinery or science. He felt that 
machinery should be beneficial, not for a frac¬ 
tion of mankind but for all. He did not want 
man to become a slave of man and lose his 
indentity altogether ; he wanted machines to be 
lor man, not man for ma dunes. Ills proposals 
bring into use a new unused reservoir of man¬ 
power—that of the unemployed. It chooses 
particular machines because they arc adapted 
to the economic and social conditions of the 
mass of people and also because the use of that 
particular type of machinery will not create 
difficult additional social and economic 
problems at a lime when difficulties are already 
very great. 

In all countries there is now a steady 
increase in the amount and proportion of State 
funds devoted to military equipments and 
activities, and thereby a steady lowering of the 
common standard of life and reduction of 
public services like education, public health, 
and so on. The economic .system is thus in a 
period of decline. If another world war 
conies mankind will need occupational therapy 
on a large scale. Khadi and handicrafts of all 
kinds will hcco<ne still more valuable to people 
everywhere— valuable both economically and 
therapeutically. 1 hen too one must not over¬ 
look the fact that all industrial countries will 
be on the brink of rapid and great decreases 
in population. The evidence has been detailed 
by such authorities as T. H. Marshall, Hcndcr- 


m 

son and Arnold Plant, etc. The effects of this 
drop in population, especially in the West, will 
be tremendously difficult and will be felt all ■ 
over the world. For this reason again, handi¬ 
craft activities, especially Khadi, will become 
extremely helpful. All these cousiderations 
convince one that Mahatmaji was a great 
social scientist. His genius had not merely 
touched India. The curative power of handi¬ 
craft is well recognised by modern social.. 
psychiatrists, and handicraft, under the name 
of “occupational therapy”, is widely used for 
the cure of mental disca.s 2 am mg the masses, 
especially depressive insanities. VVe may 
conclude our discussion by saying that the 
proposjil to revive this industry as u remedy . 
for poverty and unemployment is not so 
absurd and outdated a> would at first seem. 

On Education ; Gandhi’s educational plan, 
like many other things which Gandhi origina¬ 
ted, was a full expression of its creator. His 
“Basic Education” became a focus for both his 
genius as a mystical inspirer of children and 
his concern for the practical needs of the des¬ 
titute masses of his nation, and thus two 
aspects of Gandhi’s idealism were fused into 
one. In a Sevagram Plan,which was originatced 
for children from 7 t > 14 years of age, each 
pupil became a productive unit in his own 
village, learning reading, writing, arithmetic 
and history while actively serving the needs of 
regional responsibility. The Gandhian class¬ 
room moved around -with the teachers and the 
pupils, to whattver is the current scene for use¬ 
ful work—it might be the held or the spinning 
or weaving room. Girls and boys learn to pick, 
si>in and weave cotton into cloth aiding consi¬ 
derably the family economy. A sense of self- 
reli incc develops apace with a sense of respon¬ 
sibility, too, for the children feel that they can, 
if necessary, support themselves on a small 
plot of land without recourse to external aid. 
Gandhi presented them with useful tasks which 
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needed i<n.nediate performance as part of the 
life of the sclxo jl itself, thus making the work, 
of the children real work rather than taken 
work GatidliUn Cliildren did nothing at school 
which cannot tind expression in immediate use¬ 
fulness. Pupils were ahvays able to feel related 
to the facts and spirit of rural economy, 

Some Westerners regard Gandhian ideas on 
education limited to the special conditions 
pertaining to India. Like thi^ Civil Disobedi¬ 
ence Programme, it is often dismissed as indi¬ 
genous to a specific era and people. But the 
principle of regional responsibility is one which 
can be jxpplicd anywhere, at any time, in 
education and is one that brings out, perhaps 
better than any other practical method, the 
feeling of o^ing something of oneself to one’s 
community. This kind of a “sense of respon¬ 
sibility” is certainly one to be higlily prized. 

On Untouchabiiity ; 

All India owes Gandhi a debt of gratitude 
for hi* notable services, One of the notable 


services to India rendered by him which deser¬ 
vedly entitles him to eternal gratitude of all 
lovers of India is his service for the outcastes. 
No one has successfully revolutionized the 
altitude of India’s thinking towards untoucha¬ 
biiity as Gandhiji. We are living in an ago of 
democracy. Democracy is based on the prin¬ 
ciple of equality of all. By advocating the 
abolition of untouchabiiity, he acted in the 
best interest of democracy, in this democra- 
ctic age, there cannot be even a slight doubt 
about the relevancy of this part of Gandhi’s 
philosophy. 

On Conimunalism : 

Gandhi was deadly against communalism. 
He was the greatest of champions of national 
integration. He fought gallantly against the 
communal dragon and even sacrificed his life 
for communal harmony. He believed that if 
the country is to make progress and the nation 
to become strong, communalism must go. At 
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a tims, when national integration is the erf 
of the day, Gandhi’s teachings in this regard 
are extremely useful and imperative. They 
are quite relevant (oday. We cannot forget, 
except on our own peril, his teachings on 
communalism which are in essence fundamen¬ 
tal, noble and basic to our needs. His views 
regarding communalism still hold same value 
and validity. 

On Linguism : 

Linguism poses a serious threat to Indian 
democracy and national solidarity. The cons¬ 
titution of free India has recognised Hindi in 
Nagri Script as the official language of India. 
The people of South India are not prepared to 
give that status to Hindi which the people of 
North India want to confer on it. The result 
is that heated controversy is going on between 
North and South on the language issue and 
weakening the Indian nation as a whole. 
Mahatma Gandhi, as a far-sighted leader, had 
realised the danger and advocated Hindustani 
which may be written either in Nagri or 
Persian script as national lenguage of the 
country, which will solve the language prob¬ 
lem. Undoubtedly there can be no better 


solution to language issue than as suggested 
by Gandhiji. 

Keeping in view the various aspects of 
Gandhian philosophy, we reach the conclu¬ 
sion that Gandhi was not a visionary but a 
practical man. His political ideas present a 
living philosophy, potent enough to solve many 
a riddle which the world we live in presents. 
There is an element of universality in his 
thoughts. Although most of Gandhi’s ideas 
were not adopted due to a spiritual and reli¬ 
gious element in them, one cannot deny that 
they are most relevant in his contemporary 
world and that they arc bn one hand aimed at 
saving the world from the scourges of war and 
hatred ; and, on the other, provide a perma¬ 
nent solution to the problems of poverty and 
unemployment particularly in an Indian 
set up. 

For generations to come Gandhian philoso¬ 
phy will continue to guide mankind. Mankind 
has no better alternative. The development 
of nuclear weapons holds terror for man on 
this planet and the lack of a sense of opportu¬ 
nity for creative expression has bewildered 
him. Man will, therefore, do well to look to 
Gandhiji for his own survival. 




JOHN UPDIKE’S CENTAUR-MYTH AND MEANING IN THIS NOVEL 

N. N. BANERJEE 


Critics and readers have constantly asked 
this question of Updike’s novel The Centaur : 
*‘What led him to introduce a strand of 
mythology in his novel The Centaur ? What 
is the meaning of it ?” 

Updike himself has said in the introduction 
of his novel that the myth about Chivon, a 
version of which he cams across in an old 
book by Josephine Peabody, had struck 
his imagination both as story in itself and 
for the deep, purely personal associations 
the story aroused. These concerned the 
author’s father—a teacher of mathematics, 
his father’s life an^ the part played in his 
•son’s life and the years of his own childhood 
and youth. The writer saw his own past, his 
parents and teachers as a myth ; that is to 
say enlarged, ‘'more than life size”, somewhat 
mysterious and fantastic—^just as grown up 
people appear to a child and a young boy. 

That was the answer to the first question, 
but then came the second question—what was 
the meaning of the mythological clement in 
the novel—and here widely differing inter¬ 
pretations were possible. The origin of a 
work’s mythological kernel and the result of 
it are two entirely different things. In the 
author’s own words, his intention in his book 
was for reality to be tbc ,modern wrapping of 
the myth. But it must be admitted—and 1 
am probably not wrong in supposing—many 
readers of the novel say the same—that from 
the start one views the mythological episodes 
not so much as something strange (it is hard 
to amaze the rnid-20th-Century reader) as dis¬ 
pensable. '1 he sad, frightening and wonderfully 
warm-hearted talc of the ill-starred George 
Caldwell is of such overwhelming authenticity 


and the monologue of Peter’s recollection fits 
so well into the author’s narrative that every¬ 
thing else seems superfluous. It cannot be 
denied that it is picturesque, intriguing and 
brilliant, but...it is not essential and therefore 
unnecessary. But perhaps the writer here 
was deliberately taking a risk for the sake of 
experiment ? No, although Updike is a very 
bold writer, he is not attracted by irresponsible 
experiments as ends in themselves. If you 
read the book carefully, you sec that in the 
main, if not in all its ramifications, the mytho¬ 
logical clement is organic—if George Gald vell 
were just a school teacher, we would be faced 
with a novel of an entirely different spirit, 
different inner rhythm and, naturally, different 
philosopical overtone. 

As we try to discover the meaning of the 
novel's mythological element* we may note 
the use of satirical parody on the one hand 
and a certain romantic “escape valve” on the 
other ; the ugly, vulgar and dull reality of 
life in a small American provincial town is 
constrasted very sharply with the grandeur, 
beauty and hermony of the world of ancient 
myths. This is what several critics have said. 

But I think this is not the main point. In 
the first place, is the world of Gods and Titans 
that emerge in Updike’s novel ail blue skies 
and grandeur ? Fantastically refined cruelty, 
cunning, violence,' lust, vengeance, envy—all 
this is very characteristic of the sky-dwellers 
of the ancient myths, add even such a pictures¬ 
que scene as Chivon’s lessons with his pupils 
in the Arcadian grove is idyllic only in appear¬ 
ance. Here too there is a canker—there is a 
point in Chivon recalling with his pupils the 
blessed times when love ruled the world, but 
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later the sceptre passed to Uranus.there 

is an obvious contrast between the bourgeois 
dullness of Olinger and the picturesqueness of 
the myth, but in every view, the essence of 
the allegorical turn of the plot does not lie 
here. 

It is intriguing, of course, to try to see a 
1 ittle Zeus in the sensuous petty despot, the 
headmaster Zimmerman ; a Minos in the 
cafe proprietor Minor Ketz, a spiteful grumbler 
with clear fascist sympathies ; a Mars in March, 
the glossy priest and ex-service man; a 
Hephaestus in Caldwell’s sullen but loyal friend 
the lane Hummel, a car mechanic with golden 
hands ; an Aphrodite in his seductive wife 
Vera who teaches the girls gymnastics. All 
this is intriguing, though far from always 
convincing ; not for nothing and not with¬ 
out humour did the author supply the Ameri¬ 
can edition of the novel with a profoundly 
academic index of mythological characters 
with page references to where they appear 
both in the Olympian and Olinger embodi- 
inents. 

AH this is trimming, a more or less success¬ 
ful construction of the brain. Only one 
character, George Caldwell, proves in the 
readers’ eyes to be the very heart and soul 
“justification” of the allegorical element in 
the novel. It is no accident that all the 
mythological scenes are not only bound up 
with Chiron’s presence, but are also presented, 
as it were, through his eyes. The very device 
is typical by which the writer “welds” the 
myth to the present age and fantasy to everyday 
life. The teacher, George Caldwell, is stepping 
with heavy tread along the school corridors, 
metal dart is sticking in his ankle, thrust by 
one of his dear charges—the cruel blockheads 
of the Olinger school. A few more steps, 
and instantly, without any warning, he is 
already an unfortunate wounded Centaur— 
a fantastic monster, half-man, half-horse. He 
enters Hummel’s garage, where the wretched 


dart is extracted with great difficulty. While 
this operation is under way, Hummel and his 
assistants actually “turn into” Hephaestus 
and the Cyclops, making magic at their forge. 
The same thing happens at the end of the 
novel. The Centaur approaches the edge of 
precipice. Spiritually and' physically tormen¬ 
ted by the the three last days which seem to , 
have concentrated all the tension, anxieties. 
and pain of his hard working life, Caldwell 
walks along the road in the early frosty morning 
to his old snow-bound car. He secs the black 
Buick ahead of him like a hearse sent by 
Zimmerman. Caldwell has suspected that he 
has cancer, he has spent all the recent period 
preparing for death, trying to bring some 
order into his confused affairs and thoughts. 
But now it turns out he hasn’t got cancer, he's 
been given reprieve. He faces the same grind 
at the school where his heart, mind and nerves 
arc battered every day ; the clumsy manoeuvr¬ 
ing among those who possess power; the hour¬ 
ly fear of Damoclc’s sword— of being sacked 
{ there emerged many young teachers after 
the war ) and he still has ten years to go to 
his pension, Caldwell’s tired heart cannot 
stand the strain. And Ghivon welcomes death 
on the spot. ‘‘He died like any wearied man..” 

The nature of the story’s “mythological 
element” is clearly apparent in a brief summary 
of the plot and its denouement. Updike could 
have written “Like the Centaur which...” But 
“Like” and all its synonyms arc omitted. 
Basically we are confronted with an extended 
simile, with a metaphor which has become 
action, an imagined boundary of real human 
existence thus presenting it in relief and in a 
generalized form. Compared with this charac¬ 
ter all the other allegorical similies seem a 
capricions scattering of bright stones which 
glitter in the solid realistic ore of the narrative. 

But why does the writer—and subsequently 
the reader—see George Caldwell as a Centaur ? 
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.“I miss only, and then only a little 

in the late afteinocn, the indden white laugh¬ 
ter that like heat lightning bursts in an atmcs- 
phere where souls are trying to serve the 
impaestble. My father for all his mourning 
moved in the atmosphere of such laughter. 
He puzzled n*c. His upper half was hidden 
from me. I knew best his legs,” thinks the 
grown up Peter. This bright white laughter 
of a man whose head touched the stars and 
who bore in himself an inexhaustible store of 
wonder at life’s secrets and of human warmth 
which he was ready to share with literally the 
first person he met—this laughter Peter really 
heard only many years afterwards. While he 
was living with his father, he only heard it 
vaguely—probably that was why he loved him 
but what he much more sharply perceived 
was something else ; his father’s jaughable 
clumsiness in everyday affairs, his ridiculous 
clothes, cheaply obtained, bis morbid suspi* 
ciounsnesi, his occasional meek abasement 
before the people upon Caldwell was somehow 
dependent. 

Yes, the head of Chivon may enter the 
clouds but with all four hooves he is stuck in 
the hateful everyday struggle for existence, in 
the struggle which, sooner or later^ must break 
his back. There is something of the melan¬ 
choly jester, something of Dostoevsky’s 
meekly drooling officials in this tall, narrow- 
shouldered figure in his short jacket and child’s 
knitted cap. But just look at Caldwell in the 
classroom—the very room where darts and 
notes are flying and cheeky well fed youngsters 
versed in school sex and pornographic post¬ 
cards, squeeze the giggling school girb in front 
of everybody ! Listen to his story of the origin 
of the world, which is of quite amazing 
intellectual clarity and force of artistic 
imagination — a veritable hymn in praise of 
the eternal matter. Observe with what pene¬ 
trating, sad and kind irony he talks after the 
lessons with those s»me boys who torment him 


deypicably and are at the Fame time drawn 
instinctively towards him, as toward a real and 
a wite man — and you become aware that 
Chivon—the tutor of the children of the gods 
and titans in the Arcadian groves—is also 
George Caldvell, the Olinger Teacher, that 
the essence of the matter lies not in the out¬ 
ward contrast, in the contrast of setting, 'but 
in thCj^inner similarity. 

The main feature of Caldwell’s character 
is a noble stoicism dictated by love for his 
family and his anxiety for it ; it is almost 
nothing else seems to exist for him. 

It is true, however, that there is stoicism 
and love for bis family. But is that the whole 
truth ? No, I think the character has many 
more aspects. The Centaur is a work with 
prcciFe tokens of time and place, the social 
environment and political atmosphere. Every¬ 
thing described in it stiks firmly in the 
memory. 

Quiet, sleepy Olinger and neighbourirtg 
Alton—a small capital with its neon-lit centte 
and frighteningly dark suburbs ; the school 
with its many faces; the sports matches ; 
Hummel’s workshop, mysterious and dark like 
a forge in a grotto ; Ketz Cafe ; the shabby 
hotel where Caldwell and Peter stay overnight 
after the car breaks down ; Hummel’s sparkl¬ 
ing and empty home bathed in morning sun¬ 
light, where the shelterless travellers spend 
the second night, the night snow fell; and 
finally the ' family estate” the Caldwell’s farm, 
a cold comfortless home belonging to his 
father-in-law near the small town of Firetown, 
with acres of neglected, unproductive land 
and the family dog Lady shivering in its 
Kennel. 

This is the typical Updike setting, with its 
Ghekhovian suggestiveness and its details selec¬ 
ted in Chekhov’s manner ; the night |streei in 
the suburbs of Alton where Caldwell left hts 
broken down car j ”the Buick still aloncibrood' 
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ing on its sbedow. Its :^ 0 !C was tipped up tfce 
slope, tcuard the unseen tracks. Menthol 
like a vaporized moon suffused the icy air. The 
factory vail was a sheer cliff miicd of brick 
»rd black glass. The panes of glass were now 
and then irystericusly rel'cved by a pane of 
cardboard or tin. Ihe brick did not yield its 
true colour to the street lamp that lit the area 
but instead showed as a diminution of black, a 
withdrawn and deadly grey. This same light 
made the strange gravel here glitter. Com* 
pounded of coal chips and cinders, it made a 
loud and restless earth that never settled, 
crackling and shifting underfoot as if its dest> 
iny were to be perpetually raked. Silence 
encircled us. Not a window looking at us was 
lit, though deep in the factory a blue glint kept 
watch.” 

The date of action was not chosen 
arbitrarily : i947 was the second postwar year, 
the first year of the undeclared cold war and 
the start of the Truman administration. Only 
in ore episode of the novel is there direct talk 
of politics : Peter Caldwell enters in an argu¬ 
ment with Minor Kretz about Communism, 
the Russians, Roosevelt and Hitler. Into their 
dialogue—which is fairly incoherent but very 
temperamental—burst the last exclamations of 
the grown up idiot Johnny Dedman, the 
supporter of the Atomic Bomb, who is 
impatient for war to break out. 

The Olinger high school is depicted by 
Updike with truly savage and Hogarthian 
strokes. Yet Caldwell understands that even 
Zimmerman’s pupils are, essentially, unfortu¬ 
nate children, the “natural product’* of 
Olinger, of its stupidity, cruelty and the bold 
bragging of businessmen grown rich during 
the war, of its dirty morals and its hypocrisy, 
which has permeated their flesh and blood. 
And while Peter is full of quarrelsome out¬ 
bursts, while he seethes and occasionally 
taunts the bosses, George CaldivcU finds some 


escape ard consolaticn in his work itself. 
Fairly often, in an ironic and somewhat thea¬ 
trical tone, he declares himself no better than 
a slave bound to a galley for life, yet he loves 
some of the children, feels sorry for others and 
his heart is in the school. The author conveys 
with delicacy and truth this outw'ardly contra¬ 
dictory but very real situation. 

The episodes of Caldwell's home life possess 
the same psychological snlhcnticity. It is a 
family little acquainted with peaceful well¬ 
being, it exists with clashes and friction tensely 
on its nerves. Yet it, was a good life, the 
grown up Peter recalls. There was sincere 
and kind love of each other, respect for human 
personaliiy, humour, generosity and the un¬ 
pretentious spirituality which Peter noticeably 
lacks, now that he is wcll-vcrscd in the ways 
of the Bohemian intelligentsia, in the artificial 
life with “its rather wistful half*Frcudian and 

half-Oriental Sex-mysticisir.” Was it for 

this that my father gave his life ? Peter asks 
himself cn sleepless nights. This rhetcrkal 
question is not sclf*£Cf usation, i ct even self- 
approach—it is simply an attempt to com¬ 
pare the moral values of two generations. 
Nevertheless this strange man, seen .In 
retrospect and in some respects ridiculous, in 
others pitiful, rises before us, not against the 
author’s will, as more integrated and more 
valuable person than the unfulfilled 
Prometheus—Peter. 

However paradoxical it may be, Caldwell 
turns out to be just such a man as he appears 
in bis own obituary, set in the middle of the 
book. It is an ^emotional and eloquent 
obituary—a sarcastic parody of the saccharine 
style of the samples of a highly developed 
genre in the United Spates—it traces the hard 
road in life of an honest American citizen, a 
talented teacher and a selfless good man. The 
son of a pcor pteacher, he worked his way. 
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through college, wandered from town to town, 
worked as a machanic, a bus driver, a trainer, 
an attendant in a hotel, a dish washer in a 
restaurant aud so on—an almost classic selec¬ 
tion of trades and occupations of a young 
American without his parent’s cheque in his 
pocket. All these facts arc scrupulously set 
out in the obituary and all the remarkable 
traits of Caldwell's character are shown in a 
benevolent light. It is only the fate of the 
man that is falsfied, his place in society, the 
attitude of the small Jupiters to these very 
qualities which so move the author of the 
obituary—one of Caldwell’s former pupils. 

In his social life George Caldwell did not 
go beyond municipal and charitable “small 
deeds’’ and he was never a fighter or a rebel— 
simply a very hone.st, very kind and very 
conscientions toiler who did not spare himself 
for the sake of others. But, though alien to 
the great social movements of his day, he was 
nevertheless a true son of the I930’s with his 
instinctive democratic spirit and bitter 
contempt for the local Jupiters and with his 
unbounded sympathy for all the disinherited 
and homeless. 

Peter’s farther career is only hinted at, but 
its outlines are familiar : it is the question of 
the cold war and McCarthyism, of the beatniks 
and Salinger’s frail heroes, a confused and 


cgoccntiic generation. George .Caldwell, 
worn out by the life of a provincial teacher, 
would feel cramped and stifled in Peter’s 
New York. 

Very much in his own way and very boldly 
but still in the traditions of his country’s great 
literature, John Updike has created yet ano¬ 
ther character which will remain alive and true 
for readers along with the most kind characters 
of American literature. This is a great deal to 
have achieved. What more, in fact, could a 
writer, and a young one at that, dream of ? 
But it is precisely Updike’s youth and resilient 
creative energy that, naturally, inniediatcly 
prompt one to think about his future. How¬ 
ever much we may be dispirited by the 
“leaden abominations of life’’which he touches 
with a surgeon’.s light and sure hand, John 
Updike remains fundamentally an artist with a 
joyful and poetic view ol the world. The 
Centaur confirms this, although in this sad 
Odyssey (one may give this name to Caldwell’s 
roamings) the only joy, perhaps, is the spark¬ 
ling morning of snowfall in Vera Hummel’s 
house. But in order to convey this as he does, 
one must know what joy is. For all its origi¬ 
nality Updike’s work is in the mainstream of 
nineteenth century American literature: the 
writer examines the standpoint in life and the. 
social bonds of his contemporary and fellow 
countrymen. 
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Sea-bed Oil In Sino-Japanese Waters 

It is well known that there is sea-bed petro¬ 
leum in the East China Sea, between Japan 
and Taiwan, and in the Yellow Sea between 
Korea and the Chinese mainland. There are 
many organisations for the exploitation of these 
valuable natural resource aud they have made 
their applications to the governments they 
consider to be in a position of authority to 
grant the rights they desire to obtain. Now 
there must be controversial points raised by 
different governments relating to rights. Whose 
territory is the sea-bed lying between the land 
territories of X, Y, or Z governments ? If the 
sea surface is in the control of a particular 
government at a particular place would that 
put the sea-bed there also in .the control of the 
same government ? Such questions and others 
will be raised, argued and interpreted in 
different ways over long periods and the 
exploitation of the sea-bed oil may be held up 
for years due to such claims and counterclaims. 
Compromises will be arrived at eventually no 
doubt and the work will proceed for the 
simple reason that natural oils are scarce and 
compromises are less expensive than going to 
war over territorial claims. ' 

Power Shortage Everywhere 

-Reports from various countries of Europe, 
America and Asia indicate that power shortage 
is raising its head in many lands as a demon 
eating into the vitals of various peoples* 
industrial advancement in an ever increasing 
oianner. In Italy the question has been raised 


whether workers can be trained to operate 
machinery in the dark and also whether power 
generation can be assisted by turning turbines 
by foot pedalling. Apparently these arc only 
suggestions and not active plans of running 
industries ; but there may be practical advan¬ 
tages associated with these suggestions. Work¬ 
ing in the dark may not be feasible but 
working in relatively darker shops can be 
easily managed. That will save power in a 
substantial manner. Low voltage power 
generation can be arranged for private 
households and that power can be carried short 
distances without much loss or expenditure. 
The power generation can be organised by use 
of human power too. The use of storage 
batteries can be integrated with such genera¬ 
tion of power. There should also be proper 
efforts made to utilise the energy of tides and 
of the sun’s rays so that these endless sources 
of power can be utilised for the benefit of 
humanity. 

Yet More Associations 

Nationalisation is apparently stimulating 
the growth of workers’ associations. The 
Coalfield Tribune describes the birth of one 
more 

Quick to the heels of Goal Mines Staff 
Association and Coal Mines Officers’ Associa¬ 
tion of India which are of recent origin in Coal 
Industry immediate after the nationalisation 
of non coking coal mines, yet another feather 
has been added in the cap of Association galore 
in coal Industry. This is the Indian National 
Mines Engineering Workers’ Asiociation. 
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Like mythological ‘‘Ahi Ravana’* who attacked 
Rama immediate after his birth, this Associa- 
tion just after its birth took the war path by 
holding a massive demonstration in front of 
the Sanctoria Office of the Coal Mines Autho¬ 
rity in the last %«reek of July to press a charter 
of demands. The composition, character and 
political affiliation of the Indian National 
Mines Engineering Workers’ Association is not 
known so far. But, what it transpires is,— 
newly nationalised Goal Industry, of late, has 
been made the paradisi for a section of emplo¬ 
yees to grow Associations and it is well presu¬ 
med that there will be no end of it because, it 
is our “constitutional right” in our “democ¬ 
racy’. What is the crux of the problem is, 
everybody is conscious of his “right”—*nobody 
is conscious of his “duty” and “responsibility”. 
And if you speak to them of their “duty” and 
“responsibility”, you will be dubbed as 
“bourgeois” and “reactionary”. 

It is no doubt a disquieting trend for the 
newly nationalised Coal Industry. Nobody 
will dispute the growth and formation of 
Unions and Associations if it follows healthy 
convention for growth and development of 
the Industry and first prove their worth to 
deserve before they desire, Creating chaos 
will only lead to more ehaos and the ultimate 
result is better be imagined ! Workers, super¬ 
visory staff and officers in newly nationalised 
non-coking coal mines should remember that 
the Coal Industry was not nationalised for fun 
or to make it their political arena—it was 
nationalised for their “interest” and for the 
“interest” of the nation at large. As such, 
they owe much to the nation so far as their 
duty and responsibility arc concerned not only 
to make it viable but ta develop it and expand 
it. If they fail in their duty to discharge effec¬ 
tively and efficiently, they will lose public sym¬ 
pathy. If they indulge in such activities which 
will breed politicking, the very theme for . 


nationalisation is likely to be frustrated and 
will spell disaster and they will be held respon¬ 
sible for it. 

A very heavy responsiblity has been devol¬ 
ved on the officers, supervisory staff and wor¬ 
kers of nationalised Coal Industry,—the Indus¬ 
try which produces the basic raw material to 
throb the country's heart of progress. Of 
coure, their genuine and basic grievances are 
to be looked into but not at the cost of Indus¬ 
try. If they think that they will hold the 
country at ransom to press their fantastic 
demands, they are mistaken and are living in a 
fool’s paradise. The muihroom Associations 
should remmeber that INI'UC AITUG, 
CITU, HMS and UTUC who are functioning 
in Coal Industry, are committed to co-operate 
with CMA to make the nationalisation fruitful. 
It is high time that the Association of the 
officers and others should realise the reality. 

Government, however, according to news¬ 
paper reports, is firm on the issue of recent 
hunger strike by the Coal Mines Officers’ Asso¬ 
ciation of India. The centre is said to take a 
firm attitude towards the officers resorting to 
relay fast. This attitude of Government will 
be hailed by the general public. Wtiat is the 
need to-day is to stabilise the newly nationali¬ 
sed Coal Industry and any activities found 
derogatory or contrary to it, should surely be 
dealt with firmness—-not with flexibility. 
Government, in the Ministry of Mines, should 
judge another aspect in regard to betterment 
of the Industry. This is in regard to induction 
of personnel for some more top posts. With¬ 
out prejudice for the present personnel who 
are at the helm of affairs of CMA and Without 
prejudice for their efficiency, capacity and 
administrative ability. Government, in the 
Ministry of Mines, is yet to pick up a few who 
with proven ability in the Mining Industry 
under private sector, will be assets to the pub¬ 
lic sector and help CMA to thrive in the 
Mining Industry. Ministry of Mines should 
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be unbiased and free from political pressure, 
if there be any, in inducting such personnel for 
the top posts. 

About Moratoriums 

K. Santhanatn writes in Swarajya 

In his Independence Day broadcast to the 
nation. President G ri has appealed to all 
wor'icis and employers to obseivc voluntarily 
a ihrce-ytar moratorium on all strikes and 
lock-outs. In view of hi; long and continued 
association with and service to the labour 
movement in India, it is to be hoped that his 
appeal will evoke a good response fiom the 
woikcrs. I take it that if there arc no strikes, 
there will also be no lock-outs anti therefore 
the main responsibility lies on the trade unions 
and Unit loaders. It is implied that if there 
is such a volunt.ny undertaking to avoid 
strikes, eflicient means of conciliation, arbitra¬ 
tion and adjudication will be strengthened to 
ensure prompt settlement of ali disputes and 
speedy rcd'^css ol legitimate grievances. 

riicre are several other splieics In which a 
similar nioratoriuin is needed to salvage the 
Indian economy fioin its present stagnation. 
One such is the moralsiiiim on deficit linan- 
cing. If for the next three years, the Central 
and State Governments should resolve not to 
resort to deficit financing for their revenue as 
well as capital budgets, it wifi have a most 
salutary effect on inflatiim and increase in 
prices. The contention that deficit financing 
may someti.iaes be legitimate can apply only to 
periods ol deep depretsion and falling prices. 
Even without deficit financing, scarcity and 
insufficient production are likely to continue 
the present inflation but its intensity will be 
greatly reduced. 

Again, there should be a moratorium on the 
foreign tours of the President, Prime Minister, 
Central and State Ministers and high officials 
<ind big businessmen except for the most 
unavoidable purposes like participation in the 
10 


United Nations, I.M.F. and other international 
agencies and for other urgent purposes. For¬ 
eign tours should be avoided as all available 
foreign exchange is needed for buying food 

and industrial raw materials. 

Next there should be a moratorium on all 
increase in indirect taxes like excise and cus¬ 
toms duties, sales tax, Railway and freights and 
fares, Postal and telephone charges etc., which 
cannot but cause an increa'-e ai prices. 

Similarly there should be a moratorium on 
the expansion ot public undertakings which arc 
working at a loss. It has hcconic the habit of 
incompetent bureaucrats to .«cck to cover up 
failures through expansion schcme.s. A rigorous 
rule that no puhiic undeit. king should be 
expanded unless fui i.hrec i.icccssive years it has 
worked at a profit will be a gieat incentive 
for efficiency in the working of all public 
undertakings iiicluJirg r.aiivvays, tt-tephoncs 
and telcgt.iphs. 

All these nioratorJa can only prevent further 
inflation and economi'- dcteriotalion. Positive 
steps are needed to indoce gtoWib. The first 
essential is to see that a!) tho ex’.oing tactorics 
arc in full production. Fhcy shoui i not be 
allowed to sufl’cr from lack ot raw materials, 
spare parts or other ci.s'rnii.ds. 

Under the present conditions, very few 
entrepreneurs are likely to come forward to 
start new industries. The existing concerns 
w'ill also be generally rtlnciant to txjiand their 
activities. In these circuni'.tance-', there is no 
purpose in putting bui'eam rai'c obstacles 
against tiiem tinough per i.irs and licences. 
There is also a clear ca^r lor .al'oving tree entry 
to foreign capital and know-liow for new con¬ 
cerns or expansion of the cxi.stmg undertakings. 
Even then, the inflow of foreign capital is 
likely to be small but there is no justification 
for preventing the marginal assi-.tance that 
may be obtained from them to set the Indian 
economy again on its feet and encourage its 
growth. 
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No one can object to the most severe steps 
that may be taken against sumgglers, hoarders 
and blackmarkctcrs. However, the tendency 
to make them scapegoats should be resisted. 
As the extent of their activities is ncccssaurily 
unknown, it is possible to exaggerate them 
and attribute all dlfliculties to them. The 
surest remedy against hoarding is increased 
production and a free and open market will 
eliminate black-markets. Thfrefore, the entire 
people, all political parties and the Central 
and State Governments should combine to 
make a great effort to overcome the present 
difficulties. 

Nature Cure 

News of Bulgaria tell us about new methods 
of curing neurosis by Bulgarian d-xtors who 
slop all medicine for the patients and send 
them out to tour the beauty spots of Bulgaria 
in order to recover their lost health 

Bulgarian physicians are of the opinion 
that even the strongest synthetic preparations 
of the group of neuroleptic, timoleptic and 
anti-depressant drugs, applied on their own, 
cannot cure a patient suffering from neurosis. 
What is more, they believe that such a patient 
can do very well without these preparations 
and become ' cheerful and fit to work again if 
he seeks the help of nature in time. Accord¬ 
ing to specialists, hiking in beautiful moun¬ 
tainous places, walks and physical exercises at 
the seaside and physical work in the open not 
only take one away from the harmful irritants 
whether at home or at the place of work, but 
also create new psychological dominants 
which play a decisive role in the cure. 

In order to confirm this opinion, members 
of the Centre of Neurology, Psychiatry and 
Neurosurgery of the Academy of Medicine in 
Sofia have organized mobile neurological 
wards where patients, suffering from diHerent 
forms of neurosis, spend 20 days every year 
eidier in hiking in the mountains or living 


under a special ri^imen in centres on the 
Black Sea coast or on cooperative farms in 
hilly areas. Since 1968 three hundred patients 
have been treated in ten such mobile wards. 
The patients were not given any medicines. 

The results of the five-year treatment have 
been good in all the ten wards. 

In a group of 87 patients with neurasthenic 
neurosis, all the patients suffered from 
headache, insomnia, reduced mental capacity 
for work and high or low blood pressure. 
After treatment with excursions to medium and 
high atlitude mountain areas these symptoms 
disappeared completely in 30 per cent of the 
patients, while in 68 per cent there was a 
marked improvement. Only in one per cent 
had the treatment no clfcct. 

There was also a high percentage of com¬ 
plete recoveries in the group with audUory- 
vestibulary disturbances, treated according to 
a special rehabilitation programme at the 
seaside or at an altitude of 1,800 mtircs. 
Especially successful was the treatment through 
work in vineyards, vegetable gardens and 
orchards. Three or four hours of farm work 
in the early hours of the day, combined with a 
siesta, walks, sports and psychotherapy have 
proved particularly useful for persons engaged 
in intellectual work. 

Israeli Economy 

The following is from News from Israel : 

“In all of history I doubt that any people 
has ever before accomplished so much, so 
quickly, and with so little in their favour, and 
such odds against them.” This tribute to 
Israel was paid by a cool, hard-headed busi¬ 
nessman, with only commercial interests to 
consider, and no need to please anybody: 
Henry Ford II, who was in Israel last month 
for the inauguration of the Ford commercial 
vehicle assembly plant in Nazareth. Many 
people, indeed, talk about Israel’s achieve¬ 
ments during its first 25 years uiing expressioai 
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like “economic miracle”, "astonishing 
growth”, “the success story of the century”. 

The facts behind the adjectives arc impre¬ 
ssive. The dominant characteristic of Israel's 
economy is rapid growth, Israel started off in 
1948 with a population of only 650,000, and it 
has succeeded in absorbing into its economy 
more than three times its own number since 
then, while its standard of living and the level 
of its social services steadily improved. This, 
while fighting three wars and bearing a 
staggering burden of defence expenditure. Its 
GNP has multiplied within this period by more 
than eight, from IL. 3,325 million in 1950 
to IL. 29 100 million in 1972. The average 
annual growth rate of the GNP was 9.6% 
which, aecording to “Finance and Develop¬ 
ment”, a quarterly published by the Inter¬ 
national Monetary Fund, placed it last year in 
the 18th place in a list of 122 states with a 
population of over a million. In absolute 
terms, Israel came 48lh in the list, with the 
same GNP as Egypt, whose population is ten 
times greater. 

To offer a few more interesting compari¬ 
sons : Israel’s merchant fleet, at 3 million 
tons, is half that of the American merchant 
fleet (10 million tons). Its exports this year, 
(goods and services) at an estimated $2,2C0 
million, are one-tenth those of Japan. Its 
total foreign trade of 557,000 million in 1973, is 
not far short of that of India. In agriculture, 
according to the Food and Agriculture 
Organisation of the United Nations, its growth 
rate is the highest in the world. Israel also 
has the second highest life expectancy (after 
Sweden) with 73 years for women, 70 years 
for men. 

All this is not to suggest that mistakes have 
not been made and wrong decisions taken over 
the years. In the first years of the State, from 
1948 to 1956, when hundreds of thousands of 
impoverished refugees were pouring into the 


country, the primary purpose of Israel’s infant 
industry, which was then actually a conglo¬ 
meration of workshops, was to provide em¬ 
ployment. Severe rationing of food and 
clothing and a polit y of population dispersal, 
together with the creation of “development 
towns” with built-in industries helped the 
country to struggle through the early years. In 
this period, as Mr. David Horowitz, former 
Governor of the Bank of Israel, put it, “Israel 
had to adopt the principle that being comes 
before well-being”. 

In the next period, from 1956 to 1965, 
industrial output more than tripled and 
reached 11.9 billion in 1965 (at 1971 prices). 
The increase was highest in the diamonds, 
metals, electric products, machinery, chemi¬ 
cals, rubber and plastics industries. Industrial 
exports rose by an average of 20% annually, 
mounting from S50 million in 1953 to over 
S300 million in 1965. The range of products 
widened and the industrial infrastructure was 
broadened, ais a result of a policy of directed 
development. 

However, the country continued to be 
heavily dependent on imports, and the gallop¬ 
ing rate of consumption and an overheated 
economy led to inflationary pressures and a 
steep increase in the balance of payments 
deficit. Contributory factors to the resulting 
recession were a drop in the volume of invest¬ 
ments, a slowdown in building activity, and a 
decline in immigration. Growth ceased in 
1966, and in 1967 the value of industrial pro¬ 
duction fell for the first time, although only 
slightly—from IL.9 billion to IL. 8.6 billion. 
For the first time, too, there was an unem¬ 
ployment problem. 

Since the Six Day War there has been a 
great economic leap forward. The country 
made a rapid recovery from th? recession and 
emerged from a workshop mentality to a real 
industrial outlook. Between 1968 and 1971 
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investment in fxed assets in industry increased 
by IL. 3 billi( n. Output lose steeply at an 
average annus-l rate of 1C%, while industiial 
exports rcse tvcri more rapidly, at a rate of 
almost 2C% annually. Ir dustrial workers, who 


l ed numherfd only 89,0C0 in 1950, reached a 
total of 260,CCO in 197:’. 

The cn»piiasis in exports shifted strongly 

frtm cidus fiuit, which in 195,0 accounted for 

half the country’s exports, to industiial pro¬ 
ducts, as the (ollcwing table shows ; 


Industrial and Agricultural Exports 



1950 

1955 

Total exports (ret) 

35.0 

89.1 

Total agricultural fxport.s 

17.0 

34.2 

Citrus exports 

16.8 

31.6 

Industrial exports 

18.0 

54.9 

Diamonds 

8-8 

20.2 


ConsDlcuouflv lackiniy in basic raw mate¬ 
rials, Israel has turned its attention more anti 
moie to scit rcc-hast d ir dustrics in whith it 
has the asset of a laigc rcscivoir of icientists 
and cnpiJttrs, ai d toje^s the tccjciatitn of 
the couij(i\’s ui.ivtifitits and rcteaich insti¬ 
tutes. It is aUo utilizing furtign knowhow 
under licencing agreements or as joint ven- 
tuics. Ovtra hundicd ^cierce-based enter- 

piitef arc t ptiating, in the fpheie of chemicals 
and f f IIfctiti'ics. 

Irrael (r.teis its sf err cl quarter century on 
the ssme high ne'e of optin.ifni and sclf- 
co rfic’tr.ct (hat rraiked its first twenty-five 
years, The difficulties arc! obstructions have 
not lessened, but the base is sounder and 
stronger and tlic prospects are hopeful. 

Part-lime Emplojurcnt of Japanese Women 

The following is reproduced from the 
InternatlonI Labour Review : 

The Employers’ Association of Kansai 
District in Osaka (the Kansai Keikyo) recently 
issued the results of a survey carried outdn 
May 1*^72 on part-tiirie women workers. 

According to the survey’s findings, which 
are based on information supplied by 276 
companies affiliated to (he Association, more 
than 60 per cent of all enterprises employ 
part-time wemen workers, As a rule, the 
lattci itpittcM noic tlnn i per ctnt tut less 


1960 

1965 

1970 

1971 

1972 

fin 

millions of 

S) 



211.0 

734.0 

4C6.0 

‘15.0 

1,101.0 

63.1 

86.5 

129.6 

154.8 

160.3 

46.6 

71.2 

86.1 

113.8 

108.9 

147.9 

319.5 

604.4 

7C0.2 

940.7 

56.3 

131,8 

201.0 

265.1 

385,7 

than f 

r cent 

(F the 

workforce 

of these 


companies ; the laiger the tnteipiiife, the 
lover the pcicuitage of part-1.'ire workers. 
T1 e usual rrcthoC'S of lecruim cut are through 
adveit’scn er (R in rcvsi Epcis, posters or 

leaflets and “ii.tic ductic n by fiiends or 
accjuaintances”. 

In 90 per cent of the large undertakings, 
60 per cent of the mcdiuir-s'zcd ard 43 per 
ctnt of the small rnrs, part-time workcis have 
fixed-term ccntracts, mostly ranging between 
tw'o menihs and one year in duration. Their 
working day tends to be one or two hours 
shorter than that of ordinary workers and doe.s 
not normally exceed five or six ht'urs. 

Paid annual lea\e is granted to workers 
with one or more years of service rii 73 per 
cent of the large enterprises, 58 per cent of the 
medium-sized and 43 per cent of the small 
or es. In only 5 out of the 135 enterprises 
having unions are part-time workers eligible 
to join a union organised by ordinary 
workers. 

In general, part-time workers arc paid on 
an hourly basis and receive various allowances; 
their wage rates arc revised at least once a 
year but they are not normally entitled to 
retirement allowances. 

It is essentially in the large and medium¬ 
sized enterprises that part-time workers are 
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covered by social insurance fchtmes in respect 
of such contingencies as uncmploymtnt, 
sickness, maternity, old age, invalidity and 
death. Only 4 ccir.panies cut of 171 employ¬ 
ing ,womcn workers on a part-time basis have 
creches. 

Half the companies surveyed are satisfied 
with the regular attendance of part-time 
workers but 40 per cent consielcr their time¬ 
keeping and abfcntecism records less 
sati^fac( 01 y than those of ordinary workers. 

As to the future prospects of employment 
for part-time workers, 60 per cent of the 
enterprises surveyed hope to continue to 
employ the same number of part-time workers 
as at present and nearly 30 per cent would like 
to employ more. Only 10 per cent want to 
cut down on part-time workers. 

A Great Polish Violinist 

Tlie followitg account of the youn; Polish 
violinist of world repute, Konstanty Andrzej 
Ku’ka, is taken from Polish Facts on File : 

When the results of the Munich 1966 
international violin competition were 
announced, Konstanty Andrzej Kulka, the 
19 year old winner of the top prize, was 
immediately surrounded by a crowd of 
impresarios cflering him contracts for 
concerts all over Europe. This was not 
surprising since Kulka had scored better than 
any previous winner, and enthusiastic reports 
headlined “new star violinist”,'‘phe ncrrenal 
talent without mannerisms and showings off”, 
“sensational Polish violinist” and so on— 
appeared in numerous West German news¬ 
papers. 

Before the age of twenty Kulka embarked 
on a virtuoso’s career. He performed at a 
festival at Lucerne, the world exhibition in 
Montreal, in London, Berlin and Madrid.... 
Yet he could not accept all the invitations 
because he was still a student of the State 
Musical Academy at Gdansk, and to obtain 
Us diplcnia was his principal objective^ 


a3T 

Kulka had not been a wonder child. He 
began learning to play the violin later than 
mo.st and nearly by accident. He was then a 
nine year old primary schoolboy fond of 
listening to radio music. He turned down his 
father’s proposal to learn the piano, chose the 
violin instead, and in the next five years went 
through a syllabus scbeduled for seven years. 
His teacher soon discovered his talent and 
introduced him to the Associate Professor 
Stefan Hciman of the Gdansk Musical 
Academy, under whose caie he has remained 
ever since, 

“The work was hard and exacting, and the 
successes did not com.c quickly”—the artist 
recalls. In Polish youth recitals and com¬ 
petitions, Kulka was placed well down the list, 
and the competition in Genoa, which he 
attended at the ape of 17. was likewise a defeat, 
although the jmy commented afteiw'ards that 
he had played Paganini’s concert to perfection. 
His fiist unreseived success was the Munich 
competiticn nitntioned above. 

Aniiithtr N’etkir icfcritr vide under 
the headline “Discovery of a phenomenal 
Polish violinist” : “...we were astcur.dcd. We 
have heaid real aitists of the world class, but 
the Polish violinist Konstanty Andrzej Kulka 
it in a class by bimielf. He is phencm.cnal. 
He exceeds all the cr'lcr ia of appraisal and 
surpasses what one rioinially encounters in 
concert halls.. The self as. urarce of his play 
borders on magic, and to talk about technique 
in his e^se would be beside the point. Even 
the difficulties to overcome which calls for 
supreme mastery, are nnnoticcablc in his play. 
Irrespective of whether he plays a bravura-like 
spiccato of top flagoclet notes—everything is 
crystal-clear. His articulation is most precise 
and absolutely faultless...’’ 

After the Munich cempetition not only 
impresarios tut also wcrld-famtus pedagogues 
took an inteicst in the young violinist. He 
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wa- invitfd by Proffi5or Pcrsingcr of the USA, 
the ^Santft Cecilia Academy in Kome, and the 
Soviet Union to rontiniie his studies there, 
Kulka appreciated these invitations and said 
that he was highly gratified by them. lie 
dfcidrd. Itss, to crntinnc his educa¬ 

tion under the guidance of Professor Herman, 
totally unknown outside Poland. He probably 
did the right thing. This vvas confirmed by 
the fact that in the seven years since the 
Munich competition, Kulka has found himself 
among lop-class violinists in the world. He 
has probably attained those heights thanks to 
his outstanding talent, but undoubtedly the 
skill and musical culture of his teacher have 
also played a part. 

Kulka’s present repertoire is immense. He 
plays literally everything ever written for the 
violin. When asked what music he liked best 
he said that the one he was currently working 
on. 

Kulka is endowed with a magnificent 


tccl niral ability and an Incredible intution. As 
a result, when rendered by himself Bach sounds 
like Bach, like Bartok Baitok, and Gzajkowski 
like Gzajkowski. In a way unknown to himself 
and his listeners, he knows exactly what to do 
to get the utmost from the piece he plays. 
When playing compositions composed in 
various countries and centuries, he alters not 
only the fingering and expression, but even the 
sound of his violin. Because of this, his play 
enchants both the experts and the common 
run of music fans, listeners and concert-goers 
in the various countries, and wins approval 
of the most servere critics. This happens 
because Kulka’s play is ideally fluent, lucid 
and simple, and when performed by himself 
even the most difficult pieces seem easy, and 
the most complicated clearly understandable 
to all. 

In appraising Kulka’s play, one should 
point out hii two principal attributes: an 
absolute technical perfection and an ability to 
produce magnificent tone. 




REVIEWS AND NOTICES OF TOOKS 


Gandhi: The Political Leader by 
Dr. Harekruslma Mahtab. Revised and en¬ 
larged edition. Paper cover (Illustrated ) 
Pp. 85+Vin, one art plate, published byCuttack 
Student Store, Cuttack-2. Doctor Mahatab 
delivered three extension lectures on Gandhian 
philosophy in the Annamalai University in 
1965. The first edition of the book was pub¬ 
lished by that university. Doctor Mahatab 
was intimately associated with Gandhiji for 
several decades and his analysis of Gandhiji’s 
personality, outlook, political philosophy and 
actions in the political field should have a 
special significance to all students of history 
and to general readers. In the course of a 
general discussion of Gandhiji’s personality, 
Doctor Mahatab quotes (from Louis Fischers 
Life of Mahatma Gandhi) Gandhiji whftn he 
spoke to Mr. Polak in South Africa. He said, 
“Men say I am a saint losing myself in politics. 
The fact is that I am a politician trying my 
hardest to be a saint.” Gandhiji was a Sana- 
tani Hindu. He did not preach a new , religion. 
He did not found a new school of philosophy 
nor was he a social reformer in the strict sense 
of the term. He was no doubt a superman 
whose “asceticism” and unyeilding “adherence 
to moral principles” gave him a place among 
the prophets, saints, philosophers, reformers 
and leaders whom mankind shows respect to 
and honours. 

* 

Past, Present and Inevitable Future of Man¬ 
kind : by Swamy Balananda. Pp. 54-)-VL 
Paper (illust.) cover, one plate. Published by 
Balananda Bhakta Brindam, Temple Street, 
Kakinada, Andhra Pradesh. Price Indian 
Edition Rupees 2.00. 


Swamy Balananda’s Ashram * is situated in 
the midst of a range of impassable hills on the 
bank of the river Godavari in Southern India. 
It is completely isolated” and one can only 
come to it “by river from the nearest town 
whicii is forty indcs away.” Swamy Balananda 
spoke to one of his disciples, David Adam, and 
the book is a record of what he said to Adam. 
People interested in the study of Indian reli- 
giom should find the book enlightening. 

Valuation of Immovable Properties by M. N. 
Dange, B. E,, M. I. £., F. I. V. Published by 
the author from II ‘Sneh”, D. S. Babrekar 
Marg (Ash Lane), Dadar, Bombay-40D028, 
Price Rs. 35/-, U.S.A. $10'00 (Air Postage 
Inclusive) Demy Oct. Pp, 264 1 XVI. Paper 
board binding with illustrated jacket and 
plastic, cover. The book has a foreword by 
the Sheriff of Bombay Sri J. G. Bodbe who 
congratulates Mr. Dange for writing this 
valuable text book on the subject of Valuation 
of Immovable Properties, there being very few 
books on the subject. The book has 12 chap¬ 
ters viz Value, The Valuer, Valuation, Methods 
of Valuation, Valuation of Land, Valuation of 
Leases and Leasehold Properties, Valuation 
Relating to Standard Rent, Valualion and 
Acquisition of Land and Building, Valuation 
and Constitution and Miscellaneous Valua¬ 
tions. The author has a very lucid and easily 
understandable style for a writer on technical 
subjects and the book will therefore be doubly 
useful to students. Present day taxation has 
made the subject very important and the book 
will be useful to Lawyers, Taxation experts and 
to all those who pay Estate Daty, Wealth Tax, 
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Income Tax and have anything to do with 
buying and selling of properties. 

Crises in Indian Universities: Edited by 
G. S, Mansukhani, published by Oxford and 
IBII Publidiing Co., New Delhi, Bombry, Cal- 
cutla. Detuy Oct. Pp. 2n t XVi, cloth bound 
with illustrated jacket and one pi.in, price 
Rs. 25/'. Apart from Dr. Mansukhani the 
other contributors to the book are Dr. SushiU 
Mehta, M. P. Balakrishnan, Dr. S. G. Gocl 
and Dr. Santokh Singh Arrant. 'I'he contribu¬ 
tors are specialists in their own^ subjects and 
the book d:als with many live probhms of 
university education in a practical and precise 
manner. Prem Kripal chairman Executive 
Board UNESCO has written a Foreword for 
the book. In his opinion Dr. Mansukhani and 
hb associates have “done couimendable service 
to the cause of higher education” by their 
critical analysis of its maj-rr problems. 

An Introduction to Indian Music : by 

B. Chaitanya Deva published by Publications 
Division, Ministry of Information and Broad¬ 


casting, Gavermient Crown (^ 0 / 

Pp. I30+X with a numb w ol plates. Cloth 
gilt with illustrate I jacket pi^lce Rs. 10/-, or 
$3.<0. ' / , “ 

In his Preface the author states the basic 
method followed by him in the treatment of 
his subject. He says, “The historical process 
of cultural devdopaicnt has given us two sys- 
t.*:ms of sophisticated music, the North Indian 
(Hindustani) and the South Indian (Karnatak). 
Whether these two resulted from the bifurca-. 
tion of a more ancient single ‘Indian’ music or 
arc the consequences of fusion of regional 
styles is a question that need not be discussed 
here. But both are ‘Indian’, however one may 
define that word ; they have a high degree of 
coinmonni.ss, tliough quite clearly dislinciive 
aEo. Hindustani music is performed and 
understood throughout North India and the 
Northern districts of Mysore and Audhra ; 
Karnatak music is confinsd to the Sjiuhern 
peninsula. The present book treats both 
together, though not necC'S-iirily as ‘one’ 
music.” The book has been written to help 
the listener to undersand both kinds of inasic 
in a simple but analytical manner. 
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Mergiag of Congress Groups 

There have been talks, high level discussions 
and negotiations among leaders during recent 
months about mergiag the two main groups 
of the Congress party. These two groups, 
namely the organisation and the ruling 
factions of the congress have many members 
tvho are in favour ol merging and creating a 
strong united congress party which will be 
able to command a majority at the centre as 
well as in most of the provinces of India. But 
some leading members of the two groups are 
not in favour of combining for reasons not 
very clearly understood by the public, and the 
two bodies continue to remain separate. 
There is no denying the fact that if the two 
groups could manage to work together, even 
merge. completely, great advantages will 
accrue to the congress party in general. This 
will perhaps make it unnecessary for the ruling 
congress to seek the assistance of other 
political parties to control an easy majority in 
parliament and in the various states where 
the cbngress havj! been able to set up govern¬ 
ment. That it is not dilficuU for tne two 


group? to work together is quite evident from 
the inforfnation that has become available 
since all this discussion relating to the merging. 
of the two grouos began. Such merging alsoi.^ 
has an extra advantage in so far as that wi^' 
prevent further divisions in the congri^^ 
groups. The more the ruling congress has tb 
placate other political parties in order to.' 
obtain their assistance in parliament the more 
possibility will there be for the break up of,..; 
the ruling group into further factions. Those 
congress members who desire the party to 
remain attached to Gandhiau ideology and to 
retain its differences from the Communists 
fully intact, are all in favour of combining 
forces. But there are many who believe 
forced arguments to be more important than 
national advantages. They arc the people 
who are opposing the union of the two 
groups. 

**The Russians are Coming” 

The Chinese, when they developed nuclear 
weapons vyhich could, if required, have been 
used againsf: Rushan cities and industrial 
c ntres : used to carry on propagaa(|a that. 
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the Russians were not at all in favour of China Exploring Possibilities in Apicaltd^ 


becoming a nuclear power and were develop¬ 
ing a powerful military organisation for 
'making a lightening attack on the Chinese 
territories in which China had put up the 
factories and laboratories in which her 
nuclear weapons were being manufactured. 
**Thc Russians arc Coming” was a slogan of 
propaganda used by the Chinese when they 
wanted to justify their allegedly counter 
military arrangements for the protection of 
their nuclear centres. People say that the 
Russians too have been saying that they feared 
a Chinese attack on Russia for the reason that 
the Chinese had been carrying on anti- 
Russian propaganda in so far as the Chinese 
considered the Russians as revisionists and 
thought that the proper development of 
Marxism demanded the suppression of Russian 
revisionism. “The Chinese are coming” has 
therefore become a propaganda slogan in 
Russia. Some West German, American and 
British propagandists have been writing on 
Sino-Russian relations obviously with the 
intention of making these relations more 
mutually antagonistic than they have so far 
been. I’helr propaganda was quite often 
“picked up by radio stations broadcasting to 
the Soviet Union and China, with the only 
aim : to sow hatred and distrust, to prevent 
everything that might lead to normalisation 
•of Soviet-Chinese relations.” There are people 
who wish to intensify Euro-Asian antagonisms 
and they are taking the fulle.st advantage of 
this Sino-Russian ill feeling. The Chinese 
now consider the Russians to be their no 1 
enemy in view of the Sino-American rapproch- 
ment that developed due to the efforts made 
by President Nixon. Anti Russian propa¬ 
ganda in China has been increased and 
' C^nese military preparations against Russia 
too have been made as nearly total as 


Exploration of possibilities, that is trial of 
alternatives in the field of production and 
fuller utilisation of resources in the economic 
field has always been a fruitful source of deve¬ 
lopment. People who make it a rule to stick to 
a time honoured system of productive effort 
without trying to discover other methods of 
producing value, always suffer. In the agri¬ 
cultural field too farmers who stick to a parti¬ 
cular crop, select only a specific type of seed 
and use their customary manure, system of 
rotation etc. etc. donot make the best of their 
job. We have received a press release from 
the Government of India in which the 
experience of a village near Bangalore, which 
tried out cultivation of Maize in place of 
paddy, is de.scribed to show how due to water 
shortage the farmers of this village tried out 
cultivation of Maize which required not so 
much water as paddy, and gained immensely 
by their bold venture. The farmers of this 
village used to earn about Rs. 400/- per 
annum by cultivating paddy in the traditional 
manner ; but since they changed over to 
Maize they began to earn about Rs. ISOO/- 
annually. These farmers are now planning to 
plant a high yielding highbrid paddy from 
which they expect to earn Rs. 2000/- per 
annum. It is easily seen that circumstances 
determine what should be the best choice in 
the matter of production. People who can 
change over from one thing to another with 
changes in circumstances manage to perform 
their work most gainfully. All provinces 
should make a study of their economic ti- 
sources with an open mind and try for the 
best utilisation of the same by reference to all 
alternatives in the sphere of production. 

Search for Oil 

Discovery of underground oil reserves is a 
matter of great importance to all countries. 
Those countries which have tremendous re- 






sftrv^s, such at me United States of Ameri^, 
also seek mote oil; as their oil consumption is 
far in excess of what they produce. There are 
some countries in the middle East of Asia 
which have oil in excess of their own require¬ 
ments and these countries can and do export 
oil to other lands. Iran is one such country. 
India needs more than twice as much oil as 
she can produce and it will be of great advan¬ 
tage to her if the oil she needs could be 
obtained from her own reserves. This is not 
impossible for oil survey has, by no means, 
been completed in India and experts say that 
geologically India should have many more 
areas of oil reserves than have been discovered 
so far. There were investigations which were 
not completed although symptoms pointed to 
to the existence of oil in the Bay of Bengal 
area and certain other places too in the 
districts of West Bengal. The state of Tripura 
has, according to knowledgeable persons, some 
very substantial oil deposits. The main thing 
is that survey work has not been carried out to 
any full extent and there arc no signs that any 
intensive survey is contemplated by those who 
are in charge of these matters in the Govern¬ 
ment of India In fact the central government 
should be much more interested in the 
discovery of oil than they appear to be , for 
oil witliin the territory of India will enable the 
government to save foreign exchange. It also 
has significance as an addition to India’s war 
potential. 

Arms Parity with Pakistan 

^ Pakistan thinks that if India had parity 
with Pakistan in the matter of military strength 
India’s defence needs should be fully met. 
This uncalled for opinion on India’s defeats 
requirements assumes that India has no other 
probable enemies than the little country of 
Pakistan. Another assumption is that India 
has as many bellicose supporters in tlie military 
field as Pakistan has. Both these assumptions 


are wrong. India certainly has other probable 
enemies than Pakistan and at least one such ' 
probable enemy is quite mighty and large. 
Whatever defence arrangements India has to 
make to safeguard her territorial interests , 
against probable Pakistani inroads, has to bO;-' 
doubled or trebled in order to save herself, 
from attacks by this large and mighty war- ■ 
like neighbour. Pakistan lias at least one ally 
who has declared her intention to aid and 
assist Pakistan militarily whenever necessary in 
a totally whole hearted manner. This ally has 
connections with the United States of.; 
America who aire perhaps the biggest makers' 
of the instruments of war and whose helpful¬ 
ness to Pakistan also is beyond doubt of a very ’ 
practical and real sort. In these circumstances 
India has to think of Pakistan as a probable 
enemy with a war potential which is far in 
excess of her apperant preparedness for 
aggression. There is the question of India’s-i 
friendship with Russia. This is no doubt a^ 
deterrent as far as the great probable enemyi i 
of India referred to above, is concern^. 
Whether Pakistan and her middle Eastcfit;i 
allies arc covered by this friendship is doubt- " 
ful. Some of these countries arc proteges of 
Russia. 

Social Usefulness of Competition 

When buyers and sellers have no competi¬ 
tors but can buy or sell in a monopolistic 
manner, they can fix their own purchase 
sale price according to their own wish and 
desire, and keep the suppliers or consumers in, f: 
a position of helpless disadvantage. Mono* '■ 
polistic buying or selling therefore puts a 
stranglehold on society, no matter if the 
monopolists are majority factions of political • ^ 
parties. For political parties always seek their:, 
own advantage which may not be the same 
what one would describe as conducive to tfei r 
greatest good of the greatest number. \ 
competition, on the other hand ihdt^s tl^e.i;' 
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buyers to offer higher purchase prices to the 
sellers or lower sale prices to the buyers, as the 
case may be arcl thus create economic condi¬ 
tions which arc of greater advantage to the 
public than monopolistic corditiors would 
allow to exist. When one studies the prices of 
rice in different parts of India one is struck 
by the fact that rice sells in fair price 
shops under (Joverrment control in 
different parts of India a widely different 
prices. In Tripura state the Government 
has offered to buy rice at Re. 1'05 per 
kg. and have organised buying centres at 
certain places for this purpose. But the centres 
remain closed most of the time according to 
local reports and the sellers of riee coming 
from the hilly areas of Tripura have to dispose 
of their rice at paise ’'i 5 or *80 per kg, in order 
to avoid carrying back the unsold rice to their 
village homes. Rice is purchased at higher 
prices in other places of India and the 
instance of Tripura only shows up the fact 
that controlled price has no meaning as far as 
actual buying or selling is concerned. In the 
village areas rice sells at paise *50 per kg. or 
even at a lower price than that in Tripura. 

Al Biruni’s 1000th Birthday 

Abu Rehan Ahmmad Ibn Mahammad 
Al Biruni was a vastly learned man of Middle 
Asia who was born 1000 years ago on the 
Fourth of September 973A.D. lie was famous 
for his all round erudition and one wound find 
it difficult to discover another man who was 
his equal at his or since his time. He lived and 
worked in Uzbegistan, Iran, Turkistan and 
Afghanistan and died in Ghazni on the 11th of 
December 1048 A.D. Al Biruni was the writer 
of 150 books on Astrology, History, Chemistry, 
Geography, the art of survey and measurement 
of land, Astronomy, Indian knowledge, 
Medicine and many other subjects. There are 
many letters still existing which were 
exchanged between Al Biruni and Ibusena 


(Abhisena) and the subject matters which 
were discussed in these letters were many and 
highly important from the philosophical and 
scientific points of view. Al Biruni also 
exchanged letters with many other learned 
men of his time. Among the subjects which 
he discussed with the’se people Mathematics 
w'as the .subject which was dbeussed most 
often. Tlie ]0( Otb birth-day cf this man of 
encyclopaedic learning will surely draw the 
attention of all highly eourated persons 
throughout the world. His birth place is now 
in Soviet territory and the people of USSR 
are particularly interested in broadcasting the 
facts of Al Biruni’s life and work on this 
historic occasion. His birth place is now 

called Biruni and it is a small township in 
Uzbegistan. 

Mayor of Delhi Visits Russia 

Mr. K. N. Sahni, Mayor of Delhi, recently 
visited Moscow and ■ Leningrad and found 
these two great Cities extremely well looked 
after by the authorities in charge of the cities. 
He confessed he learnt much by his visit. In 
Moscow the authorities have arrangement 
for constructing 120000 flats annually and 
these flats have accommodation for 100000 
persons. The plans are therefore for 650C00 
flats in five years and tire plans are being 
carried out scrupulously. This will remove 
all shortage of living accommodation within 
five years. When one considers the question 
of rents one finds that the rents of these flats 
are about 3 to 5 percent of the income 
of the persons who will live in them. Tire 
houses are all well built and properly 
planned. In Moscow one finds the conveyance 
arrangements quite adequate, there being 
5000 buses, 2000 trolley buses, 1500 tramway 
cars, an . underground railway system and 
15000 motor cars. All these conveyances 
arrange to carry 3,000000 passengers daily- 
The Moscow underground railways charge the 
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lowest fares in the world. Compared to the 
fares charged by the New York underground 
railways the fares of the Moscow railways are 
one seventh. The carriages, are very 
comfortable. Mr. Sahni found the Russians 
very hospitable patriotic and eager to help 
other people. He said these qualities have 
made the Russian people great and power¬ 
ful. 

Public or Party Hooligans 

Latterly the political parties of India have 
been setting up organisations in which the 
strong arm boys of the parties play a 
progressively increasing role of importance. 
Ideological controversies have now yielded 
place to clashes of a brutally physical nature 
and the use of the dagger and fire arms has 
become common. Some say that since the 
Congress returned to power in West Bengal 
murder politics have become less active. But 
a recent incident in a Calcutta hospital has 
htlicd the truth of this assertion at least to a 
great extent. On Scptciriber 2, 1973 a leader 
i>f the Congress parly of Bcliaghatta fell off a 
bicycle and was injured badly. He was taken 
to the Nilratan Sircar Hospital by some 
persons who were apparently his party 
followers. The Doctor in Charge of the 
Emergency Ward examined the injured person 
and declared him dead. The persons who 
were with the injured man did not agree with 
the Doctor and asked him to reexamine the 
person. The Doctor did so and found the 
man dead. He thereafter went to make out a 
death certificate in order to send the dead 
man to the morgue. At this stage the persons 
who had brought the deadbody to the hospital 
attacked the Doctor and began to break up 
the appliances and furniture of the hospital. 
The Doctor was badly injured and had to be 
x-rayed. The police had to be called in and 
people there told that the injured person was 
brought to the hospital by members of the 


public and not by political party men. This 
version of the incident was not believed by 
many people who thought it very unlikely, 
that any members of the public would resent 
the Doctor’s diagnosis to the extent that the 
attackers of the Doctor did. They thought 
that only close asiociales of the dead man 
could have been emotionally moved so 
strongly as to attack the Doctor. It is im¬ 
possible for outsiders to express any opinion 
on this subject but tl e Crrpiess party leaders 
should make full enquiries and help to get the 
offenders punished even if they had been 
party members. 

Vood Shortage in West Bengal 

We know that there is great food shortage 
all over India, The main reason for this is 
dearth of proper rains in many parts of India 
over a long period. Our cultivated lands arc 
also mainly without irrigation arrangements, 
so that whenever wc have draught we’ll have 
diffjctilty in growing food crops. Another 
very important reason for food shortage has 
been the recent dillicultv in importing food 
grains from foreign countries caused by lack 
of foreign exchange resources and the 
unwillingness of the supplying countries to 
send us food grains on credit. West Bengal 
Government have now arranged to cut the 
quanta of rationed crcals down to 750 grams 
of rice and 750 grams of wheat per head per 
week. This is just about 1500 grams of cereals 
per week per head. That is a little more than 
200 grams per day. According to the 
measuring system in force in the past this is a 
little less than a poa or eight ounces. This is 
surely too little for a person in India for the 
reason that Indians do not supplement' their 
cereal diet by fish, meat or eggs to any 
considerable extent. Some pullscs, may be, 
but that also does not make a meal nourishing 
enough of which the major content is a hand¬ 
ful of rice or wheat, When the rations were 
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2000 grams of cereals per head per week the 
people used to buy some more of it in the 
bl ack market as they did nor consider 2000 
grams enough to appease their hunger. The 
black market price of of rice and Hour in West 
Bengal has gone up to Rs.4/5 and Rs. 3/4 per 
kg. This makes it dilllcult for the ordinary 
people to buy their required rice and Hour in 
the black market. There is therefore a lot of 
dissatisfaction among the none too well off 
people ai)ont tliis rise in black price and the 
reduction in the rice and wheat quota from the 
ration shops. 

Ifpholding Democratic Principles 

Are the Indian people being forced to give 
up democracy and being led into some sort of 
authoritarianism ? Some deriders of the 
Congress IR) party are carrying on propa¬ 
ganda in order to make people beiieve that 
the ruling party leaders arc inclined to act 
in a manner which will lead to the abolition 
of democracy and the introduction of to¬ 
talitarian type of government in India. This 
propaganda of course is l)ased on no facts of 
any significance. The ruling congress party is 
governing the country fully constitutionally 
and by virtue of possessing a clear majority in 
parliament. There arc also no signs of any 
autocratic moves towards abolishing the 
constitutional form of government and 
replacing it by a dictatorship. Sreemati Indira 
Gandhi who is now the Prime Minister of 
India is respected and adored by a vast 
multitude of people in India. The background 
of her great popularity is found in her 
parentage and her courage. She boldly 
removed the old leaders of the Congress and 
took up the reins of government in a manner 
that made the people see that she was a born 
leader. This impression got further support 
when Sm. Gandhi was forced into a fight by 
the Pakistan soldiers occupying Bangladesh. 
Sm. Gandhi took up the Challenge of 


Pakistan extremely courageously and defeated 
the Pakistani army by swift war-like moves 
within a few days. She went to many 
countries to explain personally what Pakistan 
had been doing. This gave her a position in 
the political world which no woman had held 
before her at any time. There are therefore 
no reasons to think that Mrs. Gandhi will fail 
to carry the country with her if any opposition 
were built up against her, and that she would 
resort to any undemocratic tactics. No doubt 
there arc breaches in the congress ranks, but 
so are there wide cracks in the walls of the 
other political parties. It is also a strange 
Paradox that those who arc responsible for 
making the inuendoes about Mrs. Gandhi’s 
alleged leanings towards Fascism or i-ommu- 
nism arc themselves of a clear cut dictatorial 
frame of mind. What is good for them 
apparently does not appear so good when 
Mrs. Gandhi allegedly shows any preference 
for such political methods. She must not 
deviate in the slightest manner from the padi 
of true democracy nor show any inclination 
to win over people who might help her to 
rule the country without making any full use 
of the parliamentary system. The people who 
are frightened of Mrs. Gandhi’s possible 
change over to autocratic methods of govern¬ 
ment are themselves undemocratic and 
totalitarian in their basic angle of vision ; but 
that does not prevent them from condemning 
others for sharing their own faith and 
belief. 

Possibilities of War 

Everybody speaks of universal peace and 
good will ; but the possibilities of war remain 
actively there and most countries prepare 
militarily in a manner which suggests as if 
there are warlike enemies lurking everywhere 
across the different national borders. There 
are groupings too among the small nations 
although they appear to be neutral asd 
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unallgned for all practical purposes. The 
Arab countries arc supported by Russia and 
China but the Russians and the Chinese are 
against each other. Israel, Turkey and Iran are 
very friendly with the USA, but one cannot 
say that these three countries are united for 
any offensive or defensive purpose. One 
way however expect that in case of war 
breaking out between Israel and the Arab 
countries, Turkey and Iran would have to 
make a choice and take up an active attitude 
of supporting this group or that in a clearly 
defined manner. Things are vague and 
general as yet ; but if war broke out on full 
.scale alignment would have to follow without 
permitting any doubts to creep in as to which 
country supported whicli. 

Railway Protection Force 

Tlicre is a well organised and fully opera- 
live I'rotection force on the railways of India 
which looks after the safety of railway 
j)roperty and the safety of railway passengers 
and their bags and baggages. According to 
government reports there arc now 55312 

.)(iiccrs and other ranks in the Railway 
IVotcction Force. 

The Government of India’s Press Informa¬ 
tion Bureau has published a description of 
tliis l'’orce for giving correct information 
relating to it to the public. Wc are reprodu¬ 
cing portions of this press release for the 
perusal of our readers. 

The Railway* arc the largest national 
undertaking with assets amounting to Rs. 4000 
crorcs. On an average, 70 lakh passengers 
and six lakh tonnes of goods are transported 
to various destinations on 7,093 railway 
stations throughout the length and breadth of 
the country in about 11,000 passenger and 
goods trains every day. 

The Railway Protection Force came into 
being in 1957 for the better protection and 
security of Railway property. Prior to this 
there was a mere Watch and Ward Force. 


Under the Railway Protection Foice Rules 
of 1959, the personnel of this Force have to 
prevent thefts relating to booked consignments, 
i.e. property entrusted to Railways as public 
carriers. Protection from thefts in running 
trains, yards, goods sheds, parcel godowns and 
platforms is the responsibility of the RPF. 
The F brcc also protects property owned by 
the Railways—fittings, workshops, loco sheds, 
stores, yards, signal and telecommunication 
material, cash etc. 

The superior officers or members of the 
Railway Protection Force have been vested 
with powers to take, all legitimate and possible 
steps to ensure the fullest protection and 
security of Railway property, and to remove 
any obstruction in the movement of this 
property. They can, without an order from a 
magistrate or a warrant, arrest any person 
suspected of committing an offence under the 
Railway Property (Unlawful Possession) 
Act, 1966. 

The Railway Protection Force coordinates 
and acts in close cooperation with the Railway 
Police and otlier authorities in regard to 
prevention of crime and matters of safety on 
Railways. The RPF enforcements also assist 
the forces of law and order when serious 
disorders occur. In the recent past, during 
the agitation for separate Telcngana, the 
Ahmedabad riots, the Haryana riots over 
Chandigarh issue, the Bengal Bundh and 
various other serious strikes, large contingents 
of the Railway Protection Force were deployed 
for the security and protection of the Railway 
property in coordination with the Railway 
Police. 

The Railway Protection Force recovered 
stolen property worth Rs, 72 lakhs from 1970 
to 1972. About 18,000 arrests were made by 
the RPF personnel in respect of thefts of 
booked consignments during the period. In 
the firing resorted to by the RPF, 276 
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criminals were killed and injured during 
the same period. 

The Railway Protection Force brought 
down the amount of compensation on claims 
by Rs. 40 laklis in 1972-73 than that paid 
during 1971-72, in spite of the price index 
having sharply risen. 

The life of the personnel of the Railway 
Protection Force, like any other police force, 
is full of hazards and risks. They have to 
perform their duties under difficult and often 
dangerous circumstances. During operation 
against the criminals, the RPF personnel at a 
number of times have to face stiff opposition. 
The have to face violent agitating crowds and 
hold them at bay till the police arrives on the 
scene. Moreover, they have to obstruct 
thefts in running trains. This results in 
accidents. 

In accidents and in encounters with armed 
gangs of criminals, 22 RPF personnel lost their 
lives and 106 were injured in I97l. 

A high power Committee has been set up 
for recommending necessary measures to effect 
an all-round improvement in the working and 
service conditions of the RPF personnel so 
that the Force could be made a more clfective 
instrument for achieving its required 
objectives. 

All future posts up to the rank of Inspector, 
which were hitherto filled by officers drawn 


from the State Police Departments would now 
go only to the RPF men. 

Some major changes are being made in 
the present set-up of the RPF. The existing 
Uniformed and Armed Branches are being 
merged and therefrom three branches— 
Investigation, Prosecution and Protection are 
being formed on standard Company pattern 
with higher percentage of armed personnel. 
The Crime Intelligence Branch will be 
strengthened. The working methods of the 
Force will be changed by replacing the fixed 
point duties, where possible, into beat-cum- 
patrol duties. This new arrangement is 
expected to increase the effectiveness of the 
RPF in controlling crimes on the Railways. 

Half of llic Protection Wing staff on the 
Eastern, South Eastern, North-East Frontier 
Railways will be armed. The percentage of 
Northern and North Eastern Railway is 35, 
whereas 25 per cent on Western and Central 
Railway and 20 per cent on South and South 
Central Railway will be armed. 

Keeping in view the increased tendency 
on the part of unruly elements to make the 
Railways their target of attack to ventilate 
their grievances, the role of the RPF has 
assum.;d greater importance. The reorganisa¬ 
tion of the Force would enable it to shoulder 
the increasing responsibilities which arc being 
thrust on it under the changing social climate 
in the country. 






PRIMORDIAL IMAGO, SOCIALIZATION PROCESS AND PERSONALITY 
TRAITS AS DETERMINANTS OF BACKWARDNESS OF HARIJANS 

V, P. SHARMA 


Twentyfivc years of independence, 
perhaps, has witnessed a discouraging develop¬ 
ment of the Harijans in India. The human 
sanctity of the Harijans as well as their rightful 
place in the Indian society and their signiheant 
roles in freedom movement had been rightly 
and timely recognized by Gandhiji and, 
therefore, he rendered yeoman’s service to 
this creed. With the dawn of democracy in 
independent India, human rights were rightly 
recognized in the Constitution of India and 
thus, the depressed and deprived ex¬ 

untouchables were given their rightful place 
in the Indian society by law. The goal of 
Congress Govt, to establish a ‘democratic 
socialistic pattern of society’ made the Govt, 
conscious about the implementation of the 
Constitutional rights and privileges. The 
Govt, tried to bring reform among the 
Harijans not only because of their being the 
'untouchables', but also of their being the 
minority community. Democracy recognizes 
the significant contribution of each of the 
individuals of every community and dares not 
ignore him thinking that all _ are equal and 
each individual’s contributions, howsoever 
insignificant it may be, adds to the national 
progress, and therefore, every individual is a 
potential functional part of the national- 
organism. Since success and promotion of 
democracy depend upon the pooled up 
resources of individuals’ potentiality, every 
individual in this democratic country has equal 
right of his promotion and development. As 
the loss of the tiniest part of the human body 
is a damaging loss to the individual, so also 
the depression and deprivation,cxploitation and 
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elimination, misdirection and underestimation 
of the Harijans arc certainly the colossal loss 
of human resources to the nation. 

The socio-economic development of the 
Harijans can be accounted for by a number 
of variables that can be meaningfully grouped 
under the following heads : 

1. Socio-cultural economic barriers. 

2. Educational opportunities and vocational 
placement. 

3. Psychological barriers : low n Ach, low 
level of aspiration, inferior intelligence, 
deviant personality traits and other 
psycho-cultural barriers. Primordial 
imago as cultural blocks and feeling of 
inferiority as psychological barrier influen¬ 
cing the level of adaptation, level of 
sensitivity and reactivity due to low 
intelligence and aggressive and hostile 
behaviour pattern. 

4. Political awakening and religious reform. 

5. Constitutional rights and privileges. 

6. Linguistic barriers : sociolinguistic barriers 
and caste. 

7. Mental development, professional place¬ 
ment and cultural adaptation. 

With a view to bringing about a change in 
the general standard of the Harijans, the Govt, 
of India extended economic help and assis¬ 
tance to the scheduled caste pupils, through 
the directives of Constitutional rights and 
privileges, in various ways. The scheduled 
castes constitute 1 S.6% of the total population 
of India. The relaxation of conditions in 
educational admission and selection as well as 
in' vocational selection and placement have 
certainly brought about certain changes in 
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their professional placement and educational and second class officers were numbered to be 
level, as supported by the following figures; 454 in 1970 in addition to 3 39 officers in the 
however, the general Harijan population has secretariates. The level of education of 
hardly been afieeted by these opportunities. scheduled castes can be evaluated by taking 
The number of IAS and IFS officers in consideration the total population based 

1971 became 255 against 60 in 1961. The first o” Census data of 1961. 

Level of Education Total Population Scheduled Caste Population 



Person 

Male 

Total 

100% 

m% 

Illiterate 

70.72 

49.92 

Literate (without 



educational level) 

16.97 

22.38 

Primary 

9.46 

13.03 

Matriculation and above 

2.85 

4.67 


The progress of education among the 
comp.'irativc data as presented below ; 

Year School Population 

1946-47 18.200,000 

1963-64 60,000,000 

Harold R. Isaacs (1964, 80-82} remarks, 
‘*it seems possible to estimate that in 1948-49, 
there were well over half a million 
untouchables in Indian schools. In 15 years, 
while the total school population has more 
than <ioubled, the figure for e.x-untouchables 
has swelled eight-fold or ten-fold to some 
6,000,000 including more than 4,000,000 ex- 
untouchable children in primary schools, 
something close to 1,500,000 in middle and 
high schools, about 55,000 in colleges and 
universities and various other technical and 
other higher schools” as well as 300,000 Govt, 
servants including those at the top levels in 
various professional capacities. The Govt, of 
India in 1963 gave 55,568 scholarships to cx- 
untouchables in higher education and the 
annual total added each year since the 
programme began (in British time, in 1944-45, 
with the grant of 114 scholarships) produce a 
grand total of 307,187 individual annual 
scholarships given, at a total outlay * of 
Rs. 129,570.000 or about $27,200,000 at 


Female 

Person 

Male 

Female 

100% 

100% 

100% 

100% 

83.02 

86.42 

78.29 

95.39 

10.81 

9.76 

15.59 

3.51 

5.38 

3.48 

5.70 

1.06 

0.79 

0.34 

0.61 

0.0 i 


scheduled castes can be estimated from the 


Literacy rate No. of School 

10% 218,000 

25"/o 4(>0,000 

current exchange. India turns out 140,000 
graduates at the bachelor’s degree level each 
year, and out of this, about 2% graduates i. c. 
2,800 belong to the scheduled castes, but the 
saddest part of this number is that nobody 
know< the exact figures of levels of performance 
at various grades of the scheduled caste 
pupils; however, we can roughly guess the 
level of scholastic attainments of scheduled 
caste pupils on the basis of the data registered 
in the Employment Exchange Offices. Of 
307,133 unemployed ex-untouchablcs, in 1963, 
some two-thirds had less than an eighth grade 
education, 43,328 were matriculates, and 2,362 
were university graduates. Of these latter 
groups, about three-quarters had achieved 
third class standing in their final examinations, 
a quarter second class, and only 822 indivi¬ 
duals, or 1.8% first class. The performance 
at schools and colleges of ex-untouchabies was 
found markedly poorer than that of caste 
Hindus on these lists. The number of unem¬ 
ployed ex-untouchables was estimated to be 
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9975 in 1971 including 19 doctors and 202 
engineers. This reveals that the quality of 
education of ex-untouchables has gone up 
while the number of unemployeds has gone 


However, looking to the expenditure 
incurred by the Central and State Govts, 
under the ‘Harijan Development’ head to the 
extent of Rs. 277 crores, in 1971 and matching 
grants already utilized in previous years, the 
Harijan development is very insignificant. 
From another point of view, we may console 
ourselves by saying that ‘something is better 
than nothing’. Apart from this, from the socio- 
psychological point of view, this elite Harijan 
group has added to the caste stratification of 
the scheduled caste which is non-adjusting to 
its parental caste. The young adolescent 
Harijan boys and girls living in Govt, or non- 
Govt. hostels fail to adjust with their parents 
at their homes and thus they develop different 
psycho-social traits. By caste and creed, they 
belong to the scheduled casts, but by taste 
and interest, abilities and attitudes, they 
maintain a socio-cultural as well as psycho¬ 
social distance even with their parents. The 
process of Sanskritization and accultration. 
modernization and westernization brings in 
them such a social change that they develop 
distinctly different caste norms. Rather this 
is, perhaps, the saddest aspect of their develop¬ 
mental process ; however, from the other 
point of view, such a directional change that 
promotes a feeling of superiority complex and 
oyer-estimation, indicate a positive promotion, 
enlightenment and awakening among those 
youth who were for centuries deprived and 
depressed. 


down, may be because of more and more 
vocational opportunities provided to the 
Harijans. However, the quality of education 
can also be estimated from the data on 
examination results as presented below. 

Examination Results 
No. Appeared No. Passed 
Boys Girls Boys Girls 

2,133,901 530,337 1,622,666 385,836 
1,306,927 488,424 1,009,609 368,619 

No doubt, so far as the educational 
development and vocational placement are 
concerned, Harijans have made atleast some 
advancement; however, the traditional, 
‘untouchability’ is so deeply rooted in the 
castc-soil of specially villagc-India, that it has 
provoked other castes to commit innumerable 
crimes. About 1100 Harijans were killed due 
to social prejudices between 1967 and 1969, 
and the greatest number of fatal incidents 
were recorded in U.P. The registered police 
cases due to untouchability during 1969-1970 
were 2522. The social discrimination in living, 
bathing and other aspects of life is rather acute 
in villages. Tn M.P., U.P., Maharashtra, 
Rajasthan, Mysore, Gujrat, Taroilnadu, A.P.,. 
the social discrimination and social prejudices 
between Brahmins and non-Brahmins, specially 
scheduled castes, are rather very explosive, 
‘jeetha’ in Hcng taluka of Mysore (31 villages), 
‘Met* in Jhansore-Bcyara, ‘Bcgari’ in U.P., all 
exploitating work-conditions are even observed 
in village India. The social structure and 
cultural norms in most of the villages have not 
all undergone any change at even after 
25 years of independence. 

In addition to the existing social structure, 
caste norms, cultural domination and religious 
segregation in the Indian villages, the econo¬ 
mic barriers are undoubtedly the most retar¬ 
ding social force in the development of the 
Harijans. Though the Harijan adolescents 


Year No. of pupils Total value per annum 
Boys Girls Boys Girls 

1960- 61 948,545 271,058 68,971,541 9,647,053 

1961- 62 1,827,875 519,226 104,322,413 16,932,311 
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arc liclped by CJovt., the Harijan parents hardly 
get any financial help by which they can make 
substantial improvement in their life and 
living. Not only the social status, but also the 
economic status of the individual and of the 
community play significant role in uplifting 
their general status in caste hierarchy. 

The socio'cullural depression for centuries 
has made them linguistically backward also. 
The socio-cultural environment at home and 
neighbourhood do not facilitate their children 
to be proficient in languages, and since expre- 
ssional excellence and linguistic flexibility are 
core of learning proficiency, the harijan chil¬ 
dren are found backward in scholastic attain¬ 
ments (Sharraa, 1972) also. 

Gentries of deprivation and depression have 
caused a great damage to their mental develop- 
incnt and cognitive structurization also. Cons¬ 
equently, they have developed a stereotype 
mental set that refuses to work on self-direc¬ 
tion and for self-promotion. Such a depen¬ 
dent personality trait and retarded mental set 
stand as blocks and bars in their growth 
and development, progress and prosperity. 

Of all the inhibitions that stand as blocks 
and barriers in the development of Harijans, 
and that characterize the Harijans, perhaps, 
psycho-social and psycho-cultural arc the most 
potential ones. The rights and privileges 
provided by the Constitution of India, the 
economic and educational concessions in 
schooling, vocational selection and placement, 
the political support by Govt., social refor¬ 
mers, political leaders and religious preachers 
are the facilitative factors in their development 
Lut the inhibitory factors as stated above are 
so dominating over the process of socialization 
and personality development, social status 
structure and stratification and the cultural 
and linguistic competence of the Harijans that 
they could hardly make any significant progress 


by now. The sum total of their sccial liabili¬ 
ties arc certainly more than the sum total of 
their assets ; and this is the reason why they 
could make very insignificant progress over 
and above the Constitutional support. In 
addition to the self-inhibitions as significant 
personal blocks and barriers, the social inhibi¬ 
tory factors like untouchability, non-co-opera¬ 
tion, exploitation, social prejudices and discri¬ 
mination, religious segregation and cultural 
deprivation also stand as social barriers. Thus 
the barriers that pull back the progress of 
Harijans arc personal as well as social and 
they all need corresponding correction at two 
levels : a) person perception and (b) social 
perception. 

The process of person as well as social 
perception of the Harijans towards intra-caste 
and inter-castes speaks to a large extent the 
causes of their backwardness. The cognitive 
systems, the motivational forces and the inter¬ 
personal respons traits of the Harijans are 
largely directed by the interpersonal interac¬ 
tion of the intra as well as inter-caste cognition, 
motivation and altitudinal forces. Since 
Harijans constitute a large bulk of fchedulcd 
caste population composed of various sub¬ 
castes ranging between the most sacred caste 
like ‘satnamis’ (as revealed by person percep¬ 
tion as well as intra-community social percep¬ 
tion) who perceive themselves to be on par with 
the so called upper castes like Brahmins, and 
the most depressed, deprived, dirty and non- 
religious untouchables like 'mehtars*, ’mehars’ 
and ‘bhangis*,their ingroup interpersonal social 
perception are bound to vary alarmingly. 
Moreover, the word ‘Harijan’, no doubt, 
stands for the people of God, so far as the 
social equality and religious sanctity are con¬ 
cerned, however, to a large illiterate common 
social perception, Harijans denote not the 
‘elevated jans’ but the ‘untouchables’, and on 
a psychological continuum, these two polar 
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categories of the scheduled castes can be 
placed at the two poles ; the ‘elevated satna- 
tnis, at the positive pole with their positive 
social values and with their greater social forces 
of attraction, higher social mobility, higher 
level of aspiration, and with more superiority 
complex and greater fcclir.g of social awake¬ 
ning and political enlightenment in compari¬ 
son to the latter scheduled castes (i.e. mochs, 
nichars, mchtars, bhangii, etc,) who are unex- 
ccptionally and undoubtedly seriously back¬ 
ward and retarded and are characterized, by 
low level of aspiration and achievement moti¬ 
vation, depressive feeling of mobility and social 
repulsion, under-estimation and inferiority 
complex. Perhaps, the word ‘untouchables’ 
is more appropriate, nowadays, for these 
schdulcd castes placed at the negative pole of 
the psychological continuum in a scheduled 
caste hierarchy. Such a kind of negative 
social perception of the common people is a 
great barrier in the promotion of the Harijans. 
The divergent dificrcncc in the social percep¬ 
tion is not only seen between the scheduled 
castes and other castes in India, but also within 
the schcbuled castes (Sharnta, 1972 b). It is 
because of this latter social perception of the 

common Hindus (towards the mehtar, mehars, 
mochis etc.) that the former scheduled caste 
(satnamis) suffer to a greater extent. One 
more revealing point is that the satnamis are 
more aggressive and hostile whereas the mehars 
and mehtars are more submissive. This varia¬ 
tion in the personality traits of the scheduled 
caste people further highlight the problem of 
tense caste conflict. Differential personality 
traits in the intra or inter-caste strata are 
bound to create social tension and may pro¬ 
mote caste conflict and social prejudices. 
Social prejudices and caste conflicts breed fear 
of failure leading to frustration, promote infe¬ 
riority complex and a sense of self-defeat, lower 
the social morale, level of achievement, motiva¬ 


tion and aspiration, disorganize the self-con¬ 
cept, inhibit the sense of leadership and pro¬ 
mote the feeling of dependent life. All factors 
responsible for the third level of learning, i.e, 
creativity, initiativeness and self-directed learn¬ 
ing, arc subordinated to and directed by 
other social forces that never allow the dep¬ 
ressed and deprived selves to undertake inde¬ 
pendent woik because of the stronghold of the 
inferiority complex over the thinking process 
resulting thereby disorganization and disinteg¬ 
ration of creative potentialities. Creative con¬ 
tribution from Harijans are possible if they 
eliminate their feeling of inferiority and under¬ 
estimation and inculcate the feeling of self- 
confidence and reality proneness. Real deve¬ 
lopment among the Harijans needs a break 
through the traditional social norms, social 
stratification, cultural solidarity and religi¬ 
ous segregation. Unless and until, the politi¬ 
cal leaders, the social reformers, and the reli¬ 
gious preachers jointly work together with the 
help of the Constitutional support of the Govt, 
machinery and bring about a revolutionary 
charge in the social, cultural, religious, econo¬ 
mic, political and psycholcgical norms of the 
scheduled ca&tcs, r.o substantial development 
could be observed. The entire process of 
training of socialization and for leadership 
among the Harijans has to undergo a change, 
and this should start from the villages. 

The existing social norms in the villages 
need to be redesigned by reorganizing the 
socio-cultural composition of the villages, by 
changing the composition of the village pan- 
chayats and political structure of the villages, 
by adapting the religious secularism, and by 
remodelling the location of dwelling and 
bathing places of the Harijans in the villages. 
For undertaking such brave deeds, the mere 
constitutional rights are not sufllcient con¬ 
ditions. What is ultimately urgently needed is 
identification, promotion and preservation o 
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creative, devoted and dedicated local leaders 
among the Ifari jans who are familiar with the 
socio-cultural environment of the villages. 
Among such leaders, the feelings of self-con¬ 
cept, self-prestige, self-dircctedncss, sclf-confi- 
dence together with high order of reality- 
proncncss and love and respect for the sacred 
creed of the Harijan must predominate. 
Remedial Measures as Suggestions for I’hc 
Doelopmcnt of I'he Harij.'ins 

1. The nucleus of Harijan development 
should be shifted from ‘city’ to villages and the 
local Harijan leaders should be imparted train¬ 
ing by Block Development Officers by bold¬ 
ing a scries of training camps. 

2. Constitutional rights and privileges 
should be properly implemented in the villages 
and the criminals and culprits should be pro¬ 
perly subordinated ^to legal punishment. 

3. With a view to bridging the generation 
gap between the enlightened Harijan youth 
and the parents, a meaningful process of 
communication and cultural adaptation must 
be developed. Better, if these enlightened 
youth arc imparted training for village leader¬ 
ship. 

4. The relaxation in the conditions of edu¬ 
cational opportunities, vocational selection and 
placement rather creates a kind of social pre¬ 
judices among the non-concessional communi¬ 
ties, as well as a kind of laziness and unrealis¬ 
tic self-concept and self-reliance among the 
concessional communities. Therefore, it is 
better to abolish the discrimination in educa¬ 
tional and vocational opportunities. Perhaps, 
a better understanding among all communi¬ 
ties could be promoted if all are measured by 
the same scale. 

5. The village-houses should be remodel¬ 
led, resettled and reorganized from the point 
of view of locating the houses of different 
communities without discrimination under 
Govt, protection. The wells, the tanks and 


other public property should be used by all 
villagers without any discrimination. Govt, 
should strictly observe the rights and privileges 
of every individual in the village. 

6. For all village-pupils, compulsory secon¬ 
dary education scheme should be introduced 
and the significant aspects of the constitutional 
previsions as core of fundamental human 
rights must be compulsorily taught. 

7. Through mass media of communication, 
the villagers should be made conscious about 
their rights and duties as laid down in the 
Constitution of India. This is how the village 
social environment can be cultured and promo¬ 
ted, and better understanding among various 
groups can be fostered. 

8. The secio-cuUural norms of Harijans 
with respect to marriage, religion, place of 
woman in the society, moral values, social 
customs and practices, rites and rituals, taboos 
and totems, food items and eating habits must 
be changed by legal procedures and elevated 
socio-cultural norms must be developed. The 
low primordial imago of the Harijans must be 
legally converged into a status-gaining cultural 
norm. 

9. The school and college leaving pupils 
should be encouraged to do social work and 
promote social harmony and socio-cultural 
enviroment favourable for mutual understan¬ 
ding. 

10. The village panchayat should enrol 
the B. D. O. as an ex-officio-member and a 
scheduled caste person as a permanent member 
of the panchayat. Presence of B.D.O. the will 
control the divergent opinions and a promote 
a healthy self-concept among the Harijans. 

11. The low N Ach, and aspiration and 
low general mental ability must be promoted 
by providing proper and enriched learning 
experiences, work-opportunities and enriched 
competitive social and cultural environment. 

12. Provisions should be made by Govt. 
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and social workers to improve the linguistic 
excellence and expressional adaptability of the 
Harijan pupils. 

13. Proper incentives must be made avail- 
able for eliminating the psycho-social barriers 
that interfere the progress of the Harijan 
pupils. 

14. The process of socialization and Sansk- 
ritization among the Harijans should be so 
promoted that they may develop an integrated, 
wholesome socio-cultural maturity. 

15. The intra and inter-community per¬ 
ception in terms of person and social percep¬ 
tion as well as the attitude towards other 
castes should be so developed that they may 
promote feelings of mutual understanding and 
brotherhood. Adjustability and adaptability 
in adverse social situations must be promoted 
through the process of socialization. 

16. Compensatory educational program¬ 
mes should be launched by the Ministry of 
Education and Youth Welfare. 
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WALTER DE LA MARE AS A POET 

BHUPEN0RANATH SIL 


Thfi birth centenary of Walter de la Marc 
is a befitting occasion for recalling the great¬ 
ness of a rare writer who could be a dreamer 
without losing his touch with real life. A 
romantic poet, de la Mare appears like a 
strange 'visitor in the realm of 20th century 
poetry. His poetry, unlike the poetry of the 
most of the moderns, is a thing of pleasant 
sights and sounds, of pleasant images and 
music. 

Born at Charlton, Kent, de la Mare 
received his early education at St. Paul’s 
Cathedral Choir School. It seems strange 
that a literary genius of his calibre devoted 
nearly 20 years of his life to the alTairs of the 
Anglo-American Oil Company at I.ondon. 
But during his employment at this Oil Com¬ 
pany he did never cease to contribute his 
writings to magazines like ‘Black and White’, 
‘The Sketch’, ‘The Pall Mall Gazette’ and 
others. In 1908 he gave up this employment 
and devoted himself solely to literature. Since 
then he went on writing miscellaneous prose 
and verse. As a poet he developed through¬ 
out his life. While admiring his poetry 
Wystan Hugh Auden said : “De la Mare con¬ 
tinued to mature both in technique and wis¬ 
dom till the day of his death.’’^ 

In 1902 came out de la Mare’s “Songs of 
Childhood”, a collection of poems for 
children. The characteristic excellences of his 
poetry can be found even in his first poems. 
In 1904 came out his prose romance “Henry 
Brocken.” But all this he wrote under the 
pseudonym Waiter Ramal. But de la Mare’s 


success came to be ensured with his later and 
mature prose works like the “The Return”, 
“Ding Dong Bell” and “The Three Mulla- 
Mulgars”. In senses more than one de la 
Mare writes as a poet even in his prose works. 
He not merely makes a blending of prose and 
verse as in ‘Ding Dong Bell’ but very often 
writes poetic prose ; and both in poetry and 
short stories he treats the same themes of 
childhood, old age, old men and women. 
Everywhere he instills in us a sense of mystery 
of the remote and the unknown. Some of his 
short stories like “The Green Room” and 
“The House’ ’ afibrd remarkable parallels to a 
number of poems like “The Ghost” and “The 
Listeners”. De la Mare also wrote novels as 
•The Return’ and ‘Memoirs of a Midget’ and 
also some beautiful essays and criticisms. In 
1935 he delivered before the British Academy 
his Warton lecture in which he made a study 
of the English prosody. 

But it is his poetry on which de la Mare’s' 
fame chiefly rests. The publications of de la 
Mare’s “The Listeners and other Poems’ in 
1912 and ‘Peacock Pie’ in 1913 determined his 
reputation as a poet of imaginative verse. 
The body of his poetical works is to be found 

in 6 volumes under the titles-‘Collected 

Rhymes and Verses’, “The Burning Glass’, 
‘Inward Companion’, ‘The Traveller’ and 
‘Winged Chariot’. 

Unlike most of the poets of the 20th 
century de la Mare writes with a simplicity 
that is his own. In the realm of short 
lyrics he is indeed a master. Some of his 
beautiful short lyrics are ‘A Robin/ A 
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Rose in Water*, ‘The Daisy*, ‘The Cherry 
Trees’, ‘The Window’, ‘The Linne t’,‘Night’, 
‘Winter’, ‘An Epitaph’, and ‘The House’. 
Dc la Mare usually ivrites on commoplace 
sights and incidents. Astonishing indeed 
is his range and variety of subjects. They 
are animals, birds, flowers, seasons, child¬ 
hood, Railway juntion, old lady. But very 
often he lends to his the . cs an air of 
uncoinmonness and romance. Behind the 
apparent image there is in de la Marc another 
image far remote and unfamiliar and some¬ 
times replete with an uncanny fear and beauty 
of the unknown. The romantic poet gives the 
blackbird ‘golden shoon’ and finds in snow¬ 
flakes heavenly dews. Robert Lyndas there¬ 
fore rightly said “In poems like ‘Sotto Voce’, 
‘Three Cherry Trees’, ‘Who’, ‘Arabia’, ‘The 
Ghost’, ‘The Empty House’ he takes us into a 
region beyond the sensual, unlocalized cither 
in time or in space. In poems as these he 
successfully recaptures the sense of the eerie. 
In ‘The Listeners’ de la Mare creates a world 
of make-believe where light and darkness arc 
inextricably mingled. He achieves the imposs¬ 
ible by referring to “it is true that dc la Mare 
is no naturalist”, the moonlight, the horse, the 
bird, leaf-fringed silence and dead forest. All 
of them signally contribute to the enigma that 
the poem presents. 

Notes of reflection and melancholy are also 
sometimes found to be the prevailing moods 
of his poetry as in ‘All That’s Past’. ‘Vain 
Questioning’ and ‘Shadow*. In the poem 
entitled ‘Hi’ a note of moral reflection runs 
through it behind light-heartedness- 

Hi! handsome hunting man 
Fine your little gun. 

Bang ! Now the animal 
Is dead and dumb and done. 

Nevermore to peep again, 
creep again, leap again, 

S 
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Eat or sleep or drink again. 

Oh, what fun ! 

In poems like this and ‘Nicholas Nye’ de la 
Marc shows deep sympathy for animals. 
Though he remains very often busy with 
fairies, dreams and children, he is no less 
interested in poor Nicholas Nye, a donkey, 
lame of a leg and old. He speaks to him as 
a friend. 

In the poem ‘The Scribe’ de la Mare deals 
with God, Man and the Universe—a great 
theme of perennial appeal to man. The poet 
expresses his utter inability to write of God’s 
measureless wonders—the lovely things that 
His hand hath made. 

And still would remain 
My wit to try— 

My worn reeds broken, 

The dark tarn dry. 

All words forgotten— 

Thou, Lord and I. 

The poet loves England. Addressing 
England he says that he received from her all 
that was dearest to him. In these lines, taken 
from his poem, ‘England’, we find de la Marc’s 
intense love for Ins country. 

My heart within me faints to roam 
In thought even far from thee : 

Thine be the grave whereto I come. 

And thine my darkness be. 

As a poet de la Marc is well-known for his 
treatment of children. But he is not a 
children’s poet in any narrow sense. Though 
his vision of childhood appears in the guise of 
light-heartedness, it appeals to the imagination 
and intellect of the grown up. The incompre¬ 
hensibility of such poems as ‘Miss T, ‘Hi* and 
‘Old Shcllovcr’ leave his adult readers brood¬ 
ing on their subtle suggestions. Rightly it has 
been said that as a revelation of the wonders 
of the English language de la Mare’s poems 
for children are unrivalled. 

Vain longing or homesickness for fleeting 
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beauties has sometimes constituted de la 
Mare’s edifice of thought. But this nostalgic 
longing doc* not lead him to frustration. 
Rather it gives him consolation as he is able 
to discover that the things of beauty do not 
pass completely into nothingness but into a 
perpetuity, a stream that is always moving. 
Even those who look at them change into 
perpetuity. So in the poem ‘Farewell’ the 
poet wants us to watch longingly the lovely 
things for the last time : 

Look thy last on all things lovely 

Every hour. Let no night 

Seal thy sense in deathly slumber 
Till to delight 

Thou have paid thy utmost blessing ; 

Since that all things thou wouldit praise 

Beauty took from those who loved them 
In others days. 

Dreams have also lent a romantic charm 
to his poetry. We are very often re-born in 
his dreamland. In the poem ‘A Dream’ dc la 
Mare describes strange vision of a dream. We 


too dream with the poet and wake up to long 
for entering again into the paradisal scene full 
of heavenly beauties and dream-haunted 
sweetness. 

'The Traveller’ and ‘Winged Chariot’ arc 
de la Mare’s last long poems. Stuffed with the 
food for the intellect, both the poems, are 
remarkable manifestations of his genius. ’The 
Traveller’ gives an account of a strange 
journey to death. But it is not ultimately 
pessimistic. There is the resurgence of hope 
and bliss at the end. In ‘Winged Chariot’ the 
poet uses long metaphysical arguments to give 
the picture of time flying ! 

In an age of high regard for the intellect 
de la Mare shows how poetry can also appeal 
to the imagination. But all this is possible 
because of his verbal magic and his supreme 
command over 4 line stanza, often employed 
in his poems. Oliver Elton once wrote of 
Herrick ‘‘a stormy age is incomplete without 
at least one artist who sets for himself and 
cares only for his craft”. Walter de la Mare 
is undoubtedly such an artist in our time. 





PRICE RISE-THE DISEASE AND ITS CURE 

SANTWANA KUMAR DAS 


The country is in the grip of rocketing price 
rise and unprecedented scarcity of essential 
items of consumption. The situation has 
resulted in untold sufferings for those who are 
chronically poor and the white*collared wage- 
earners who draw a fixed salary. 

Recently the President of the Indian 
Republic has found it necessary to speak in 
rather strong terms about the deteriorating 
economic situation. The President has parti¬ 
cularly directed his crusade against the hoar¬ 
ders of foodgrains and hurdles raised by vested 
interests to make the procurement drive a 
failure. In his message to the nation on the 
eve of the Independence Day, Mr. Giri has 
observed, “The abnormal rise in prices, more 
especially of essential commodities, has become 
one of our major problems. This affects all 
sections of the community, particularly those 
of the fixed income group and the poorer 
sections.” The President, in his own way, has 
also suggested a remedy to ease the situation. 
He has told the nation that ‘‘an effective 
remedy for this will be a system of controlled 
markets, operating through consumer co-ope¬ 
ratives and fair price shops situated in all parts 
of the country both in urban and rural areas. 
This will have to be backed by an efficient 
public distribution system.” 

About the decision of take over of the who¬ 
lesale trade of wheat by the Government, the 
Prime Minister, in an interview to the ‘Socia¬ 
list India* said that the decision was taken”not 
merely because we think it is better for this 
vital commodity to be distributed equitably 


through the public distribution system but 
because it was felt that, at a time of scarcity^' it 
was the only way to ensure some fairnws*** 
Mrs. Indira Gandhi further told the magazine 
that ^‘during the famine of pre-independ^ce 
days the poorest got nothing, and there were 
large number of starvation deaths while grain 
was available. It was this major consideration 
which led to the decision on take-over.’* 

Sagacious and laudable as the spirit and 
impression behind these valuable utterances is, 
the implementation of these principles at grass 
root has not proved to be either easy or wholly 
cflFcctive. 

According to a Government Press Note 
issued by the Press Information Bureau, 
Government of India, New Delhi, on August 
14, 1973, Price level of “all commodities 

index.was higher by.22.4 per cent. 

when compared to the corresponding week of 
the previous year”. The index number of all 
commodities stood at 205.8 in week ending on 
July 29, 1972 and in week ending on July 
28, 1973 it was at 251 9 level. For cereals the 
difference in a year showed rise from 228.4 to 
270.7, for milk and milk products the rise was 
from 227.4 to 278.7 ; for edible oils the rise 
was from 221.2 to 372.9. These index numbers 
are for wholesale prices based on consideration 
of 1962 prices level at 100. The retail price 
being more erratic and fluctuating, the sufFer- 
rings of the consumers may better be imagin¬ 
ed than described. 

The Government control over prices is 
ad hoc and retail distribution machinery is 
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very inadequate and docs not function always 
above doubt and suspicion, therefore the end 
result is what it is. The fair pi ice shops and 
cO'operative consumer stores are, in many 
cases, handicapped by other constraints. The 
General Manager of the New Delhi Super 
Bazars has brought the crux of the problem to 
the surface. He has said that “as far as the 
pricing policy was concerned, the Super Bazars 
were committed te selling products at prices 
lower than those in the retail market.” The 
prices, he clarified, ‘had to be kept low at the 
manufacturers, and the wholc-salers’ levels. 
That was a matter in which the Government 
has to take the initiative”. (The Statesman, 
Delhi Edition Aug. 14,1973.) 

It is here, that the Government have failed 
and not always unknowingly. One may be per¬ 
mitted to fay that at more than one occasion 
the Government have helped the manufac-Jj 
turerstnd factory owners to raise prices of 
their products rather too frequently and with¬ 
out much of a convincing reason. Take the 
tase of Sugar. The decision to categorise sugar 
for sale as levy tugar ard open market sugar 
was a calculated mistake and, as people say, 
other considerations, political and, to an extent, 
unethical, were there behind the decision. 
The production was not very adequate when 
the decisicn was taken. Today’s argument in 
respect of wheat that channcllirg of sale 
through ‘f^ir price shops’ will ensure equitable 
distribution was not tried at that time or even 
today in respect of sugar. -The subsidised fair 
price shop price level for sugar has been raised 
twice during the last one year or so and the 
open market quota, now reduced to 30 per 
cent of the total production, has been conti¬ 
nued notwithstanding the fact that the produc¬ 
tion of sugar has substantially increased. The 
step taken is openly for encouraging the manu¬ 
facturers, if one can say so, to fleece the consu¬ 
mers, Prices of sweets, toffee, biscuits and 


baby foods and scores of other articles have 
gone up due to high sugar price and the 
Government policy is directly responsible for 
this denial of nutritious food etc. to babies and 
the old of the nation. The occasional shedding 
of crocodile tears for the sugarcane growers is 
more a political acrobatic than a sincere urge 
of sympathy for the have-nots. During the 
monsoon session of Parliament, Prof. 
Sher Singh, State Minister of Agriculture, told 
Mr, D. D. Puri, a Congress Member of Rajya 
Sabha, that as owner of a Sugar Mill the 
member knew vciy well that the industry has 
made abnormally high profits during the last 
couple of years and it was for the owners of 
factories to pay the canc-growers at a higher 
rate. 

Let us come to the price problem of vanas- 
pati. On August 1, 1973, State Minister of 
Agriculture, Prof. Sher Singh, told Rajya 
Sabha that the installed capacity for manu¬ 
facture of vanaspati in the country is of the 
order of 11.82 lakh tonnes. The Minister 
also added that “production of vanaspati is 
generally geared to the prevailing demand for 
the product.” Eveiyone knows that the scar¬ 
city and price rise for vanaspati is not older 
than a year now. The Minister had admitted 
that during the “past two years” the produc¬ 
tion was 50 per cent of the installed capacity 
and “currently” (when the scarcity is at its 
peak) the production is 65 per cent of the 
installed capacity. The Government have 
imported or are importing during 1973-74 oil 
or oil seeds to the tunc of 284011 tonnes prima¬ 
rily to help the vanaspati manufacturers. 
Despite this positive assistance given to the 
manufacturers the Government have allowed a 
phenomenal price rise of Rs. 1500 per quintal 
in two instalments. This calculated help to 
profiteers and the open-eyed co-operation with 
the exploiters of the consumers, the nation i 
should not lie condoned. But our Govern- 
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mfnt find no fault in such deliberate lapses by 
policy-makers at departmental level. Even 
with 50 per cent of the manufacturing capa¬ 
city utilised the consumers could have been 
given half their previous supplies if the distri¬ 
bution system was flawless. But here also no 
streamlining of the system could be effected. 

In trying in their own way to help the 
vanaspati manufacturers the Government have 
tried to hit^thc mustard oil industry and has 
inflicted added sufferings to the consumers of 
this particular type of edible oil, who, by and 
large, belong to the eastern states. A very 
large percentage of mustard seeds was cornered 
by vanaspati manufacturers, with government 
permission, to make good the shortage of 
market availability of groundnuts. It was not 
thought for a moment that this could hard hit 
one other industry and a large rection of the 
people whose only cooking medium is mustard 
oil. When the matter was 'raised in Parlia¬ 
ment the Government spokesman took an 
extremely unsympathetic stand and all his 
arguments were to help the vanaspati manu¬ 
facturers and showed a very superficial concern 
for those who consume mustard oil. 

Certainly some remedies to these difficul¬ 
ties could be suggested. It will not be easy for 
the Government to apply those curative measu¬ 
res if they mix up political interests with those 
which arc wholly economic. Manufacturers 
and producers should be made to supply to 
ih'e government end products at least of an 
order which is an average of last three years’ 
capacity production and at a price which 
again should not be more than of a particular 
retrospective date. 

According to one newspaper reports, 
‘‘Fifteen prominent Congress members of 
Parliament today suggested a price freeze 
retrospectively at the level obtaining on April 
15” (UNI message dated August 13, publish¬ 
ed in Amrita Bazar Patrika, Calcutta, of 


August 14, 1973). Another report in the same 
paper on the same day reads : “The Execu> 
five Committee of the Congreia Parliamentary 
Party today unanimously requested the 
Government to take immediate drastic action 
against all persons found indulging in black- 
marketing and hoarding and like other unscru¬ 
pulous trade practices in respect of all commo¬ 
dities, particularly the essential items.” 

The time has come when the Government 
should rather look at the sufferings of the 
common men than the age-old practice to be 
very judicious (outwardly) and seemingly fair 
and just towards the bigshots of the business 
world who, as every one knows, have amassed 
enough wealth through years of profiteering. 
One would be tempted to ask the Government 
what would have been the total national loss 
in terms of money and sufferings of the people 
if the- sugar magnates and the vanaspati manu¬ 
facturers were not given a scries of opportuni* , 
tics to retain and even enlarge their profit 
margin and make the common man suffer due 
to price rise in the items they produced ? 

Rice, wheat, pulses, sugar, vanaspati, 
kerosene, coal and such other articles along' 
with textile items should be sold at fixed rates 
and the prices should be announced and kept 
steady for a reasonable length of time. The 
existing law should be promptly amended and 
exemplary punishment, under provision incor-' 
porated in it, should be meted to profiteers and 
government officials who charge high prices or 
allow prices to go up Official connivance 

with traders is not unimportant. 

People have started resisting and, as a 

result thereof, the prices at some places have 
come down. Chhatra Parishad and Yuba 
Congress workers in West Bengal, Shiva-Sena 
volunteers in Bombay, C.P.I. workers at many 
other places, housewives and common men * 
have contributed to tl^ consumer resistance 
movement. At places they have taken over 
concealed stores of many essential commodi- 
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ties and have distributed them to the needy 
p copic at fair prices. Police or other Govern¬ 
ment agencies have not shown much of activi¬ 
ties to help the people. Where State Govern¬ 
ments have tried to take initiative, they have 
brought in the traders in the picture and all 
such attempts have failed to produce any 
worthwhile results. The simple reason for 
this failure is that the trading community has 
not acquired any spirit of sacrifice and they 
cannot wholly divest their thought of service 
to people from their innate motive for profi¬ 
teering. It has been found that, after a short 
span of time, the supply line from the manu¬ 
facturers to the retailers gets choked up ; the 
lofty promises made for public consumption of 
price steadiness disappears. 

Whereas the Government have a duty to 
keep the price line firm and at a reasonable 
level they are also to see that the supply 
channel does not get silted up by extraneous 
reasons and at the whims of the producers, 
who are generally moneyed people. The 
Government themselves should undertake to 
enter the producers market and take up the 
responsibility to turn out consumer commodi¬ 
ties and rule the inaTket trend. The proposal 
of biringing production of some essential 
consumer articles in the public sector have not 
produced the desired results. Coal, kerosene 
etc. and also textiles, to an extent, over which 
the Government’s control both at production 
and distribution level is there, too have become 
scarce because at the retailers’ level the chain 
has got snapped due to ill-devised program¬ 
ming. All these are to be repaired and the 
fence made secure and durable. 

It is extremely reassuring that Prime 
Minister, Mrs. Indira Gandhi, has said that 
her Government are “determined to solve the 
problem of shortages, rising prices and take 
strong action against anti-social elements” 


(Speech at Red Fort, New Delhi on August. 
15, 1973). 

While the Prime Minister is fully siezed of 
the urgency of the situation the Planning 
Commission is moving at a snail’s pace. 
Replying to a question in Lok Sabha, the State 
Minister of Planning has informed members 
that action will follow the recommendation by 
a Committee on “Essential Commodities and 
Articles for Mass Consumption” which has 
nearly concluded its work (unstarred question 
No. 587 of 25th July, 1973). 

People’s responsibility in such a gigantic 
task, where the entire nation is the prey of a 
crisis, partially man-made, is also as important. 
The labour forc e should he imbued with the 
spirit of loyalty towards the national cause and 
to perform duty with full sense of obligation as 
a citizen of a free and democratic society. The 
fact remains that the total man-days lost, in 
recent times, is due to two causes, one is for 
strikes by workers and other is for lockouts 
declared by employers. It has been found 
that of total man-days lost 70 per cent is due to 
lockouts. Hence the demand made to the 
Government recently is that if any restraint is 
imposed by law on strikes, it should be equally 
applicable to lockouts. Employers cannot be 
immune from stopping the wheel of produc¬ 
tion at their free will keeping eyes on gains 
alone. In a welfare society an employer has 
other responsibilities to discharge. 

Whosoever has looked at the people 
gripped with the fear of scarcity and high 
prices has marked a very menacing attitude of 
a large number of people of grabbing every 
opportunity to collect as much of the available 
commodity as he or she could. In the leng¬ 
thening queue for vanaspati, kerosene, cloth 
one will mark a single family trying to get 
more than one unit of (he supply by posting 
several individuals in the queue to get the 
supplies. Then there is also the infiltration of 
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anti'Social elements who try to take advantage 
of this scarcity and high price on the one hand 
and the demand for certain articles on the 
other. They collect a number of the scarce 
commodity and later sell them to persons who 
cannot collect from such restricted distribu¬ 
tion system and, under pressure of circumstan¬ 
ces, arc ready to pay high prices. One would 
recall a newspaper report that a truckload of 
vanaspati was sold within half an hour from 
the truck itself parked on roadside and the 
buyers found after opening the tins that they 
have paid for water rather than for dalda. 

People should practise restraint. Because a 
commodity cannot be had easily and at reason¬ 
able price one should not go for collecting 
more than the required minimum quantity or 
offer to obtain supply from sources not rccog- 
niicd or dependable. 


Production base itself should be enlarged to 
meet the growing need of the people and pro¬ 
duction capacity in the existing centres of 
manufacture etc. should be utilised to the 
maximum limit. People should be adequ¬ 
ately educated to keep consumption within a 
reasonable limit and mohalla committees with 
rotating membership to keep a watch on both 
supplies and prices should be set up and encou-, 
raged to work from one corner to the other of 
the country. When a crisis of national magni¬ 
tude is there the steps taken to Gght the tame 
should be comprehensive and all-embracing, 
people’s involvement in such efforts should be 
given due importance and priority. Slogan 
mongering from political platforms cannot 
solve economic problems. Dedication, deter¬ 
mination and uprightness arc better cures for 
national maladies. 













POPULATION EDUCATION 

BISHAN SWAROOP AGGARWAL 


According to Census 1971, India regiitered 
the century’s highest population growth rate — 
24.80 percent—during the decade 1961-71. 
The growth rate shot up from 21.50 percent 
through the decades that followed Indepen¬ 
dence. The country’s population as on the 
sunrise of April 1, 1971 was 54.79 crorcs. 
While it is immature to pass any judgment < n 
the impact of country-wide family planning 
drive on the population growth, it is a fact 
that India is facing the problems of teeming 
millions unabated. With the increase in popu¬ 
lation year after year, our ills multiply. 
Amongst the numerous ills, the greatest ill is 
the unemployment of the educated personnel 
coupled with the appalling low standard of 
living. While we arc trying to root out 
illiteracy to the fullest extent, the strength of 
the educated unemployed has vastly increased 
and the prospect of their finding jobs consi¬ 
derably receded. The live registers of the 
Employment Exchanges are the best source of 
data that one could go by. While the total 
number of job seekers of all kinds has risen by 
35% from 5.1 million to 6.9 million during 
1972, the rise in the number of educated job 
seekers has been even steeper, nearly 43% from 
2.3 million to 3.3 million. Unemployment is 
increasing even amongst qualified technical 
and managerial personnel. The number of 
educated but unemployed people is increasing 
at an annual rate of 100000. Over 27 million 
people will be without work by 1974. About 
10% of them would be educated job seekers 
(matriculates and above). 

It is therefore, imperative to make our 
people conscious about rising population. The 
ideas of population and its allied aspects can 


be ingrained in the minds of our children 
indirectly. In the beginning the human mind 
is the most impressionable, therefore, stress has 
come to be laid upon Population Education in 
schools from the initial stage. 

Population Education is defined broadly as 
“an educational programme which provides 
for a study of the population situation in 
family, community, nation and the world, with 
the purpose of developing in the students ratio¬ 
nal and responsible attitudes and behaviour^ 
towards that situation.” Its objective is to 
enable the students to understand that family 
size is controllable, that population limitation 
can facilitate the development of a higher 
quality of life in the nation and that a small 
family size can contribute materially to the 
quality of living for the individual family. It 
may be clearly understood that Population 
Education has nothing to do with sex educa¬ 
tion in schools or implementation of family 
planning programmes. It is also not the inten¬ 
tion of the curriculum framers to conceive 
population education as a separate subject to 
be added to the already overburdened curri¬ 
culum in schools. The idea behind the new I 
thinking is- to plug the ideas and concepts oO 
population education into the various items of 
the syllabuses. A few instances how its 
concepts can be introduced in various subjects 
are ;— 

General Science: 

To increase the child’s understanding of his 
environment—physical and natural, to develop 
his habits of healthy living thorugh under¬ 
standing of his body, to understant how science 
has been applied in the service of man. 
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Social Studies: 

Understanding of the nature of the physical 
environment and the relationship between 
man and his physical environment, enabling 
the child to accept his social role as a member 
of home, school, village, nation and the world 
at large. 

Community Living : 

To make pupils understand and appreciate 
the process of living as something common 
to human beings, animals, birds and plants 
etc. 

The major themes relevant to the popula* 
tion education programmes are ; Adjustment 
of man and nature, improvement of quality of 
living, increasing the eflectiveness of social 
institutions such as family and community, 
better allocation and utilisation of resources 
human and material, in order to bring about 
maximum material security, seeking social 
stability and social welfare. 

The population’s relation to the standard of 
living and its ultimate economic and social 
and ecological consequences—this forms the 
core of the programme. 

Progress :— The idea took birth at the 
first national seminar on population education 
organised by the Union Ministries of Educa¬ 
tion and Health in 1969. It is now being 
propagated by the National Council of Edu¬ 
cational Research and Training (N.G.E.R.T.) 
with the co-operation of the State Education 
Departments in India. It has Population Edu¬ 
cation Cell of the Department of Social 
Sciences and Humanities. During the year 
1970-71, two workshops were held to spell out 
the objectives, areas and scope of population 
education for the entire school stage. The 
workshop organised in May, 1970 in collabora¬ 
tion with Indian Association of Teacher 
Educators and All India Federation of Educa¬ 
tion Associations was mainly concerned with 
the preparation of instructional materials and 


the development of methodology for the teach¬ 
ing of population education in secondary 
training colleges. Thirty-six participants 
attended the workshop. Apart from teacher 
educators from secondary training colleges, 
major organisations, like the U.S.A.I.D., 
UNDP, Path Finder Fund, Family Planning 
Association of India, Central Health Educa¬ 
tion Bureau and the Ministries of Health and 
Family Planning were also represented at the 
workshop. On the basis of p.apers presented 
in the workshop and reports of the working 
groups, a booklet on population education for 
secondary training colleges was prepared and 
was circulated to the concerned agencies. The 
two all-India workshops on population educa¬ 
tion held in July and December 1970 brought 
together a large number of subject experts 
and competent teachers to develop proposals 
for the curriculi. A draft syllabus was deve¬ 
loped which is based on the assumption that 
population education be integrated with the 
existing school subjects. It gives tlie contents of 
population education under the following 
major heads;— 

(a) Population growth 

(b) Economic development and Population 

(c) Social Development and Population 

(d) Health, Nutrition and Population 

(e) Bilogical Factors—Family Life and 
Population. 

A seminar on population education for 
primary teacher educators was held at Gwalior 
in October 1970. A large number of partici¬ 
pants from the western region attended the 
seminar. The council helped the State 
Institutes of Education, Udaipur (Rajastlian) 
and Patna (Bihar) and the Board of Secondary 
Education, Assam in organising programmes 
relating to the inclusion of population educa¬ 
tion in their school syllabi, la short, pre¬ 
service education programmes in the subject 
were drawn-up for teacher-educators. Besides, 
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instructional materials and supplementary 
reading materials were also developed in this 
area for students and teachers. During 197’- 
73, three workshoos were organised at Dehra 
Dun, Tirupati and Delhi with a view to deve¬ 
loping instructional materials further. 

As many as live States—Andhra Pradesh, 
Kerala, Maharashtra, Haryana and Punjab — 
and the Union Territory of Delhi introduced 
/ population education as an integral part of the 
school curriculum from academic year 1972, 


More States are taking steps to weave the 

subject into the revised syllabus for different 
levels of school education. 

It is .heartening to note that the idea is 

getting popularity not only in India but in 
other developing countries also. Many South- 
East Asian countries, like the Philipines, 
Indonesia and Thailand, have sought India’s 
co-operation to introduce the subject in their 
syllabi. Population education which is a 
nascent field is being considered necessary all 
the world over so to say. 


INDRA IN HINDU THEOGONY 

DR. A.MAL SARKAR 


As the rise and fall of a man depend on the 
circumstances which surround him, a god, who 
has been created by man in his own image, 
also moves under the spell of environment 
related to human world. As a matter of fact, 
a god is given importance in accordance with 
roan’s own needs. It can, therefore, be asser¬ 
ted that as men are supposed to be tools in the 
hands of Fate (i.e,, Ood), so also the gods arc 
like toys in the hands of man. The pre¬ 
eminence or insignificance of a god rests on 
the acceptance or rejection of him by man 
according to the latter’s likes or dislikes. 
Indra, an important god in the Hindu theo- 
gony, was once the most popular god and 
revered throughout the country. But as it 
often happens, old order changes yielding place 
to the new, a time came when Indra stepped 
down from his lofty position in the pantheon 
and began to play a very ordinary role. But 
it would be interesting to note that although 


Indra, in course of time, lost his glorious posi¬ 
tion as a warrior, a miracle-performer, a giver 
of nectar and permanent happiness to the 
mortals, he could not be forgotten by the 
people of India and even today we find him 
being often remembered in religious ceremo¬ 
nies and social performances. And his name 
is recollected, off and on, in terms like Indra- 
dhanu, Indrajal, Indrapat, Indralok, 
Indralaya, Indrapuri etc. 

The legendary origin of the word ‘Indra’ is 
that the universe did not originally exist, it was 
a god representing the middle breath, kindled 
with his strength the other worn-out breaths 
of the sages and as he kindled them he became 
known as the kindler (Indha or Indra). The 
term ‘Indra’, according to some, admits of but 
one etymology. It has been derived from the 
Sanskrit root indu meaning drop or sap. Accor¬ 
ding to Max Muller, the term meant original¬ 
ly the giver of rain, the Jupiter pluvius, to the 
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mind of th« worshipper than any other 
(Benfrcy, Orient and Occident, vol. 1, p.49). 
Others say that the word ‘Indra’ signifies only 
the air. The Hindus recognise five elements 
(panchabhuty—kshiti (earth), op (water), te]a 
(tire), marut (air) and vyom (ether), and the air 
is personified under the name Indra (polytheis- 
stic interpretation of the term). The Indra- 
Parana (x.28-32) says that Indra is nothing else 
than the air (wind) and the air is nothing else 
than Indra. 

In the Rigveda (iv.7.4) Dyu (Dyaus) and 
Indra arc mentioned together as father and 
son, like Konos and Zeus, only that in India 
Dyu is the father, Indra the son, and Dyu has 
at last to surrender his supr- macy which Zeus 
in Greece retains to the end. As in Greece 
Zeus is above Apollo, in India Dyu seems to be 
above Indra. During the Rigvedic priod Indra 
along with some other gods like Varuna, Agni, 
Pushan, Rudra and Soma is called an Asura. 
T n this period the term asura has somewhat 
different significance, the term ‘osu’ meaning 
life from the root ‘os’ which means to live. 

The divine world in the Vcdic period con¬ 
sisted of a number of gods like Varuna. Mitra, 
Indra, Agni, Pushan, ifavitri. Soma and others 
and the most interesting point to note is that 
each in his turn was praised and worshipped as 
the supreme deity. But this worship of one 
deity during the period did not constitute 
Monotheism. Every god used to retain his 
personal existence, and was not merged in 
another, and this kind of worship is styled 
Henotheism or Kathenotheism. The idea of 
not denying the individual existence of any 
one god may be borrowed from the idea that 
every king should be honoured in hit own 
realm. And as such, the Vedic Henotheism 
differs much from Polytheism. The qualities 
and the position of various gods are subject to 
change, and that is why the Asuras, the origi¬ 
nal gods of the Vedas, were degraded when 


the period of their ascendantiy had expired, 
and the very term ‘asura’ became identical with 
demon. In this respect, Iranian inimical 
attitude, after 9th-10th century B.C., towards 

names and positions of Indikh gods may be 
noticed. 

In the Vcdic period, Indra was the mighty 
sovereign of the atmospheric region, he was 
the ruler of the sky and the earth. He was the 
mo.st benevolent god and conquered the 
demons like Vritra, Atri and Bala. It was he 
who, riding on his vehicle Airavata (lit. ele¬ 
phant indicating royal insignia), used bring 
rain on earth and refresh man, bird and beast. 
He was the king (raj) of gods (deva) and no 
one, whether god or daring mortal, could 
resist his command or empire. From tliis 
respect, Indra surpassed even Vanina, his most 
dominant predecessor. He, in the form of 
thunder storm and holding thunderbolt as his 
weapon, became a terror to the three worlds. 
Imbued with war-like spirit, he would support 
the heroes in battle, swing the club, and being 
an addict to Soma, he had additional strength 
from the potent power of the plant. During 
this period, the gods were, however, not 
classified according to rank and they could not 
retain the same position everywhere. Indra 
was a fine example of this uncertainty. Gra¬ 
dually, he lost his eminence as the mightiest 
god and eventually became the leader of the 
minor gods. It is a little amusing to note that 
in the Chhandogya Upanishad. Indra appears as 
a student of the doctrine of the Brahma and 
grasps the sophisticated doctrine with consi¬ 
derable difficulty. In this context, the Boghaz- 
Keui tablet of Iran (c. 1400 B.C.) is worthy to 
note. As we all know, there was a time, 
assuredly before the Vcdic period, when the 
Aryans and the Iranians, belonging to the same 
stock, wetc like brothers. Both of them used 
to worship the same gods as can be gleaned 
from the mention of four gods, Varuna, Indra, 
Mitra and Nasatya, referred to in the Keui 
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tablet. In course of time, the tabic was turned 
and those who were once brothers became 
inimical to each other. As a natural consequ¬ 
ence of this hostile feeling, in the Zend Avesta 
Tndra or Andra, once a mighty god, was 
turned into a demon, taking up vile and guile 
like the banished archangel, Satan. 

In the epic period Indra’s power is further 
challenged and Krishna explains that being 
driven by vapour, clouds pour rain on which 
people live and Indra has no business with the 
rainfall {Bhagavadgita, 10.34). Still that his 
recognition is not denied by the epics is clear 
from th«‘ instance that Kunti becomes a mother 
of three sons by associating with gods as her 
temporary husbands, one of whom is Indra, 
being the father of Arjuna (both ‘Arjuna’ and 
‘Indra’ refer to the term ‘whiteness’). In the 
period following, Indra is one of the eight 
Dikpalas, who preside over and guard the 
eight principal divisions of the world. Indra 
now holds the easurn position, with an ele¬ 
phant as the charger and a thunderbolt as the 
weapon. But as he is once imagined to be the 
king of gods, probably minor gods, his palace, 
like that of an earthly king, seems to be spark¬ 
led with gold and precious stones. In this 
context, another interesting point to note is 
that knowing that the royal position can be 
kept secured on the goodwill of the subjects, 
Indra, in order to make the subiccts happy, 
distributes nectar amrita to them and allows 
them to enjoy all pleasures of the senses. At 
ihis stage, he is sometimes presented more as 
a man than as a god and he is subject to 
human follies. Thus he gives himielf up to 
.sensual pleasures without restraint and is prone 
to exhibit his lascivious nature on many occa¬ 
sions (cf. the Ahalya episode). Like an ordi¬ 
nary man the once powerful god is made to 
suffer punishment for his passion-intoxication. 
This sort of villifying the god may be also the 
outcome of a challenge cast by other domina¬ 


ting cults like Saivism and Vaishnavism. We 
know that Siva, in Bengal, has to face the same 
sort of challenge of the votaries of Manasa and 
Sakta cults (ref. Chandimangala and Manasa* 
mangala). 

Of all the gods again, Tndra is shown as a 
disturber to sages in their meditation. This hi 
usually does by sending nymphs or apsaras of 
heaven* who are under his charge. The 
Padma-Purana says that the nymph Manjuvac 
is sent by Indra to disturb the sage Vedasiras 
when the latter is engaged in deep meditation, 
although the god is not successful in his pursuit. 
Likewise, on another occasion Indra disturbs 
the sage VTsvamitra in course of his meditation 
and succeeds in his attempt. Although a 
disturber, he is sometimes a saver of both 
human and divine worlds by means of his 
valiant feats and in this respect he appears as 
a great fighter. 

As a destroyer of the demons, he destroys 
the demon Vala, the brother of Vritra and 
gets the epithets Vaianasana, Valabhit, Vala* 
sudana, Valahantri etc. and the epithet Vrit- 
rahan or Vritraghna is given to him for his 
winning over the demon Vritra with the help 
of Dadhichi’s bone. The demon Puloman, the 
progeny of Pulastya, is killed by Indra, al- 
though the killing is a retaliation for the curse 
pronounced upon the god for his having viola¬ 
ted Puloma’s daughter Sachi. Here Indra 
acts like a man who is devoid of any seme of 
morality. The Rigveda states that the handless 
demon Kunara is also crushed by Indra arid 
so also the non-Aryan demons, Anarsani, 
Namuci, Pipru, Sambara, Sribinda, Sushna 
and Vrishasipra, all of whom were skilled 
magicians, fall victims of the superior magic of 
the god. In this context, the devotion of the 
people of the Indus Valley to Indra, in note¬ 
worthy. It is also interesting to note that the 
war-god Indra was held responsible for the 
defeat of the Indus Valley people at the hands 
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of f oreign aggressor and in consequence he 
lost his important position. 

Although after the Vedic period Indra has 
been classed among the minor gods, yet his 
influence cannot be ignored. Vishnu, the 
second deity of the triad, is called the intimate 
friend of Indra whom the former joins in the 
fight against Vritra, and with whom he takes 
exhilarating joy by drinking Soma juice. Never¬ 
theless, Indra is also presented as a scholar. 
The Satapatha Brohmana says that Vasishtha 
teaches Indra, the viraj metre, and receives, in 
return, for this instruction, the explanation of 
the formula of expiation (proyaschitta). This 
shows that the god has a leaning towards the 
strictures on morality. It is Indra again who 
imparts to Vasishtha the devotion (brahma), 
while to Visvamitra he grants the recitation 
(uktha). besides Hinduism, Indra has been 
recognised on many occasions by the Jaina 
and Buddhistic creeds. According to a Jaina 
work, the Muni-Suvrata-purana, when the Jaina 
sage Suvrata took his birth among men, he was 
sprinkled with holy water and on this occasion, 
Indra was' one of the gods who sang hymns to 
the sage. At the time of the Jaina tirthankara 
Rishabha’s birth, all important Hindu gods 
including Indra came to sec him. After 
Jinendra (the chief of the Jinas) was born the 
gods headed by Indra solemnised the occasion 
by holding festivals in his favour. That is to 
say, as a token of religious impact Indra is 
remembered by the Jainas on important days 
associated with the birth of their religious 
teachers. 

In a similar way, Indra appeared as Sakra 
with thunderbolt in hand in the Buddhistic 
cretd and was consulted even by Buddha him¬ 
self on many a crucial moment. In the const¬ 
ruction of Buddha images, however, Indra 
(Sakra) being a Hindu god, was presented 
generally as a subsidiary god along^with 
Brahma, more or less like an attendant of 


Buddha, mostly holding an umbrella on the 
head of the Buddha. Even during the reign 
of Pala kings of Bengal, who were staunch 
advocates of Buddhism, words in praise of 
Indra were ofT and on expressed. For an 
instance, we may refer to the Garuda-pillar 
(stambha) which reads, ‘Surapala was like 
Indra himself, and was a favourite of the 
people.’ In the 7tlv hymn of Bengal ms. 
regarding salutation (now in possession of 
Gadadhar Das of Dhantala, Malda) Siva is 
cursed for remaining inactive while other gods 
churn the ocean and take their respective 

shares, Indra taking the Uchchaisrava horse 
and Narayana himself possessing Lakshmi, the 
goddess of fortune. In Bengal, the gajan of 
Dharma, as instructed by Ramai (19th cent. 
A. D.) was probably an imitation of the 
Buddhist festivities witnessed by Hiuen-Tsang 
(7th ccnt.A.D.), in which Harsha and Kuma- 
radeva used to appear as Indra and Brahma 
respectively to serve the Buddha. In the gajan, 
we find persons appear as difFcrent gods of the 
Hindu paiuhecn, someone takes the role of 
Brfil n.a, while another appears as Indra, the 
king of the celestials on his elephant and still 
another plays the part of Narada on his 
vehicle, Dhenki. From these references it is 
needless to say that Indra was still a popular 
god in the late medieval Bengal. On many 
social functions, Indra is still given respect 

along with other important gods. In the cere¬ 
mony called mangalashta of a Hindu marriage 
a sheet of silk is spread over in front of the 
bride and the bridegroom and invocation is 
made, in a loud voice, to all important gods 
including Indra and his consort, Sachi. In 
the sandhya prayer, libations arc made in 
honour of the chief gods and there Indra 
appears on the list : we know that Brahma, 
who composed the gayatri mantra, taught it to 
Yama, and Yama, in turn, instructed Siva, who 
taught it to the Brahmans. The destiny of 
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each man, it is believed, is irrevocably written 
on his forehead by the hand of Brahma himself 
and by which we may, as a result of our deeds, 
descend to hell, i.e., the kingdom of Yama, or 
establish our dwelling in the abode of Brahma 
or stay in the paradise of Indra (Indraloka) or 
take to some other region on the earth or in 
the sky. It is said that by practising ashta-yoga 
{eightfold meditation) Siva became the ruler 
of the world, Indra, the lord of the heaven 
(svarga), Durga, the mother of all living crea¬ 
tures, and Vishnu, the preserver of all things. 
Even today it is believed that a guru must have 
bathed in all the sacred springs and tanks, 
among which Indra-pushkarini (tank) is one. 

In this connection it may be pointed out 
that in the medieval Bengali literature Indra 
has a definite role to play. It is he who having 
association with rain, lends land to Siva for 
tilling the soil. Siva the god of gods, is afraid 


lest Indra, the king of gods, might not help 
him with what is needed for cultivation. The 
reference to Indra’s granting land to Siva for 
cultivation ii to be found in the Slvayana, a 
mangala-kavya of medieval Bengal. It is stated 
therein that Parvati asks Siva to give up 
begging and to take to cultivation and for land 
she advises her husband to apply to Indra, 
Siva accordingly approaches Indra who is, at 
first, a bit hesitant to grant any land to Siva 
who is himself the lord of all lands. Then 
considering this to be a lila of the god, Indra, 
as requested, grants Siva the limitless fallow 
ground near the settlement of the Koches in 
terms of a lease of Devottara (offered to god) 
land. This story, depicted by the mangala- 
kavya, clearly shows that in medieval Bengal 
the gods, like Indra and Siva, came down from 
their scats of heaven and played the parts of 
common men. 






THE LAST DAYS OF MICHAEL MADHUSUDAN 

J. L. DAS 


“I shall never forget the heart-rending 
sight I witnessed on the last occasion on which 
1 visited Madhu in the rooms of the Uttarpara 
Public Library, where he was staying for a 
change. He was in bed, gasping under the 
excruciating effects of his disease, blood oozing 
from his mouth, his wife lying in high fever on 
the floor. Seeng me •enter the room, Madhu 
sat up a little and burst into tears. The pitiable 
condition of his wife had unmanned him, he 
heeded not his own pangs and sufferings ; 
'affliction in battalions’ were the words he 
uttered. I knelt down to feel her pulse and 
temple ; she pointed with her finger towards 
her husband, heaved a deep sigh and sobbed 
out in a low voice, ‘look to him, tend him, 
leave me alone. I care not to die’.” 

The above observation of Courdas Basak, 
life-long and sincere friend of Michael Madhu- 
budan Dutt, throws lurid light on the grim, 
miserable days that the poet and his wife, 
pas.scd at the fag-end of their lives. Truly 
avant-garde in many spheres of Bengali 
literature, Madhusudan’s providence, however, 
was not commensurate with his literary genius. 
Used to extravagant living since his student 
days, he could never make both ends meet, 
though he did not earn inconsiderable 
amounts, first as a practising barrister and then 
as Examiner of the Privy Council Records in 
the High Court of Calcutta. Financial worries 
and anxiety about his children’s future wore 
him down. 

At this time (April 1873), at the cordial 
invitation of Sri Joykrishna Mukherjee, the 
large-hearted landlord of Uttarpara, 
Madhusudan went there in the hope of re¬ 
couping healthy his wife's and his own. I’licy 


put up in the first floor of the public library 
building of Uttarpara. But there was no 
improvement in their condition. So they soon 
returned to their Calcutta residence at 
Beniapukur, Entally, and spent two weeks 
there. Madhusudan’s condition worsened. 
He was transferred as indoor patient to Aliporc 
General Hospital. The hospital was then meant 
exclusively for Europeans. But the poet’s 
admission there was possible because of the 
efforts of his friends, barristers W. C.Bonnerjee 
and Manomohan Ghosh, and Dr. Suryakutnar 
Goodevc of the Medical College. 

Madhusudan’s wife, Henrietta, expired on 
Thursday, June 2(*, 1873 at their Beniapukur 
residence. A former employee of the poet 
conveyed the sad news to him at the hospital. 
Madhusudan himself was in death-bed. Deeply 
versed as he was in Shakespearean lore, he 
recalled the reaction of Macbeth on hearing 
the news of the death of Lady Macbeth from 
Seyton, and even in that miserable state of 
body and mind recited feebly but correctly :— 
“To-morrow, and to-morrow, and to¬ 
morrow, 

Creeps in this petty pace from day to day 
To the last syllabic of recorded time, 

And all our yesterdays have lighted fools 
The way to dusty death. Out, out, brief 

candle I 

Life’s but a walking shadow, a poor player, 
That struts and frets his hour upon the 

stage, 

And then is heard no more ; it is a tale 
Told by an idiot, full of sound and fury, 
Signifying nothing.” 

Madhusudan clasped the hands of his 
friend, Manomohan Ghosh, who had then 
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gone there to console him in his bereavement, 
and said in a piteous voice, “You see Manu, 
my days are numbered, my hours are 

numbered, even my minutes are numbered. 

If you have one bread, you must divide it 
between yourself and my children ; if you say, 
you will, [ depart with consolation.” On 
Manomohan’s giving him such assurance. 
Madhusudan felt relieved and exclaimed, 
“Clod bless you, iny boy.” The poet, how¬ 
ever, did not lose his independence of spirit. 
When the Reverend Krishna Mohan Bannerjce 
hinted that since Madhusudan did not formally 
belong to any Christian church, there was 
likely to be a controversy at the time of his 
burial, the poet flared up and remarked, “ I 
am going to rest in my Lord. He will hide me 
in His best resting-place !” 

Michael Madhusudan Dutt breathed his 
last at 2 p.m. on Sunday, the 29th June, i873, 
i.e. only three days after his wife’s death. His 
last remains were interred at the Lower 
Circular Road cemetery the following day. It 


is interesting to note that Madhusudan himself 
had composed the following epitaph just before 
his death,, and in accordance with his last 

wishes, it was inscribed on the tombstone 
erected in his memory :— 

“Halt, esteemed wayfarer, 

If Bengal be your place of birth 
Then tarry awhile. 

In this grave 
At the feet of the earth 
Lies in eternal sleep 
Poet Sri Madhusudan 
Of the Dutt clan. 

As rests an infant 
In its mother's arms. 

Sagardighi, that stands 
On Kapotakshis’ bank 
In the district ofjessorc, 

Was his birth-place, 

The high-soulcd Rajnarayan 
Was his father, 

And his mother Jahnavi.” 

( Translated by j. L. Das ] 




A NOTE ON AMERICAN-JAPANESE RELATIONS 

V. T. PATIL 


The aim of this essay is to analyse some of 
the significant aspects of the Amcrican- 
Japanesc relations. 

The reopening of Japan to the West began 
in the early nineteenth century. American 
interests in Fa'r Eastern trade made the possi¬ 
ble use of Japanese coaling ports of particular 
concern to them. America in these years 
assumed the role of Japan’s occidental neigh¬ 
bour and was in the forefront of Western 
penetration. She took a leadmg part in the 
process of Westernization of Japan. 

The Russo-Japanese war and the American 
hold on Hawaii and the Pnilippiiies cast them 
as competitors to fill the vacuum in the Pacific 
area. Very soon American and Japanese 
interests began to clash on the Asiatic main¬ 
land. Japan’s empire-building quest in the 
Far East was opposed by the United States. 
While the United States was keen on protect¬ 
ing the territorial integrity of China along 
with a poliev of ‘Open Door’, Japan was eager 
to carve out some areas of China under her 
control. The United States did take a stand 
of total disapproval of Japanese actions m 
China, but did nothing more. This failure to 
act made the Japanese aggressive enough to 
occupy Manchuria, and this later led to the 
catastrophe which was soon to engulf all the 
people. Instead of trying to understand the 
Japanese, the Americans consciously chose to 
ignore them. This reaction was based more on 
senttn^ent and emotion than on reason. In 
fact, Reischauer says that “so set we had 
become in our psychology of avoidance with 
respect to Japanese problems that it took the 
outbreak of war to awaken the American 
public from its indiffwrence to Jap an and to 
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make us realise how important a neighbour 
she had bccn.’’^ 

The post-war occupation policy of the U.S. 
was one of demilitarization, democratic 
government and a viable economy. These, 
were the bssic spirit or objectives of post-war 
occupation policy in Japan, Japan emerged 
from the occupation a reasonably well-orga¬ 
nized democratic nation with stable political 
institutions strongly inclined towards peace. 
Economically it had not only become sclf- 
suflicient but was on the verge of becoming an 
industrial giant. Militarily she was capable of 
developing into a strong power provided she 
was allowed to arm herself. This was possible 
because of certain innate qualities of the 
Japanese people. Their capacity for bard 
work, high levels of education, technical com¬ 
petence, and the ability to maintain political 
and fiscal stability ; all these account for the 
rapid strides they have made. 

Japanese ascendency in the Far East in the 
past has been due to certain fortuitous cirems- 
tances rather than the result of her strategic 
and geographical position. Japan, by a com¬ 
bination of circumstances, was fortunate 
enough to acquire new techniques from the 
West, when other nations of Asia had tradi¬ 
tional societies with a predominantly agrarian 
structure. Is there any possiblity for Japan to 
reemerge as a pre-eminent military power in 
the foreseeable future ? The olds arc against 
her. Tnc appearance of powerful military 
powers like the Soviet Union and the U. S. 
which fla.ok her, make it all the more difficult 
for Japan to ever again threaten her neigh¬ 
bours. This does not mean that Japan has no 
military role to play. Far from it. For Japan 
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without any doubt is capable of pulling her 
weight in u divided world where balance of 
power considerations predominate. 

An economically resurgent Japan can play 
a large role in a non-communist Asia by offer¬ 
ing massive economic aid to these countries 
and sharing the burden with the United States. 
Such aid may mean a difference between 
success and failure in these regions. Japan 
undoubtedly remains the economic pivot in 
the global contest between communism and 
democracy. 

Conceivably a skilful policy of playing off 
China and Russia against each other niight 
prove very profitable to Japan, and in this way 
she could recreate for herself a dominant role 
in Far Eastern affairs. This policy may inci¬ 
dentally serve American interests too. If Japan 
is prepared to assume her responsibilities, to 
that extent Ametica’s burden as a Pacific 
power will be lightened. If Japan becomes a 
nuclear power in her own right, she could pose 
an cflectivc counter-weight to communist 
China. All this involves the acquiescence of 
the U.S. to the emergence ef Japan as a 
military power in East Asia, This will have 
a sobering cHcct on the sabre rattling Chinese, 
and a subdued China would be more willing 
to contribute her mite to a peaceful world 
order.’ 

President Nixon’s visit to China brought 
chain reactions in East Asia. Irked by the 
IJ. S. government’s refusal even to inform 
Japan, her closest ally, of the President’s visit 
to China, Japan showed that two could play 
at the game. Prime Minister Tanaka lost no 
time in going to Peking and concluding an 
agreement with China. In return for Japan’s 
precipitate abandonment of Taiwan, China 
waived all reparation claims against Japan, 
dropped all talk of Japanese militarism and 
declared that Japan had the right to augment 
her defence forces. On his return to Tokyo, 


Prime Minister Tanaka proclaimed an 18 
billion dollar defence plan for Japan. This 
was a signal to the cU'ect that henceforth Japan 
was determined to act independently of the 
Americans. Moreover, the developing trade 
with communist China may be at the expense 
of traditional markets in the West. How far 
this is going to have an impact on Japan- 
Amcrican trade is to be seen in the light of 
future developments. It can be argued that 
Japan's trade with communist countries may 
only supplement and not suppJant the tradi¬ 
tional trade relations with non-communist 
countries and specially with the United States. 

Since Japan has normalised her relations 
with China, the impact on Japan-Amcrican 
tics is of considerable significance. China will 
continue to strive to weaken the ties between 
Japan and the United States. She will also 
attempt to bring Japan closer to the 
communist bloc by encouraging the growth of 
communist-oriented forces within Japan. 
China may also encourage Japan to sign a 
non-aggrc.ssion treaty, provided the latter 
renounced the security pact with the United 
States. The Chinese can be cxpecied to use 
economic a.s well as other weapons to achieve 
these goals. 

On the part of the United States, there has 
been a policy shift towards a recognition of the 
importance of East Asia. Now that the United 
States is withdrawing fro n Vietnam and with 
the emphasis on the Nixon doctrine, it has 
become obvious that the strategic significance 
of South Asia or South East Asia for American 
purposes has declined. The American policy 
focuses on East Asia as of primary 
importance. 

American-Japanesc relations have moved 
from one of leader-follower relationship to that 
of equal partnership and non-interference in 
each other’s affairs. The resurgence of nation¬ 
alist feeling in recent years has made the 
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Japanese move towards greater indepen* 
dence in foreign policy. This desire for 
autonomy in defence and diplomacy is best 
exemplified by a major focus on American- 
Japanese defence relationship as a bilateral 
problem. The decision of the United States to 
hand over the island of Okinawa (Ryukyus) to 
Japan, has reduced to some extent the friction 
in this area. While most Japanese realise that 
the defence treaty with the United States is 
very much in Japan’s interest, there are others 
who feel that "their country was a helpless 
follower of more or less suspect American 
foreign policy. The Japanesc-American rela¬ 
tionship was commonly considered to be a 
desirably hit'h price Japan paid for the close 
economic relations it had with the United 
States, on which it was pathetically 
dcpentlent.”' 

The future of Japan lies in her hands. At 
best the Americans can play a supporting and 
secondary role. Japan and the Ignited States 
will har'e to work out the changes in roles and 
positions that changing circumstances require. 
The Japanese are hound to assume the fullest 
responsibilities for their defence, at the same 
time following an independent foreign policy 
not subservient to the United States. One may 
also expect expanding aid to underdeveloped 
countries. In the long run, Japan may 
renounce the security part for having outlived 
its utility. 
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1. Edwin O. Reischauer, The United States and 
Japan, 3rd edition, (New York, Viking PrcM, 
1965), pp. 28-29. 

2. The acquisition of rruclcar weapons by 
Japan will mean an effective counter-weight to 
Chinese power, especially when the United 
States is withdrawing from Tndo-China and 
redefining her role as a Pacific power. In such 
a situation the Japanese will also have to 
rethink their own position in the Pacific 
region. The acquisition of nuclear weapons 
by China has not increased tension, on the, 
cantrary there is evidence to point out that 
China liris behaved responsibly and has also 
made her more willing to co-operate with other 
nations for a viable world order. If this is true 
with (^hina, why should one think that a 
nuclear Jap in is bound to lead to an increase 
in tension ? Now that Japan has found heij 
feet as an industrial super-power, and her 
pronounced desire to carve out her own 
destiny without depending upon the nuclear 
shield of the United States, it is only a question 
of time when Japan will join the i^clear club 
in the interests of her national sec«ri% Japan 
needs military power to buttress her economic 
power, so that she could play a prominent role 
in A.sia. 

3. Edwin O Reischauer, "Our Dialogue with 
Japan," Foreign Affairs, January, 1967, vol. 45, 
No. 2.. p. 226. 


WHITHER JOURNALISM EDUCATION ? 

SUBHASH CHANDRA SARKER 


There has been an increasing emphasis on 
the need for training persons who are desirous 
of taking up journalism as a career. Several 
universities have set up journalism departments 
and several private institutes also have come 
up to impart training to persons willing to 
study journalism as a subject. What is the 
type of training they derive from these institu¬ 
tions ? It is difficult to say, since no survey 
has been made of the syllabus adopted by the 
various institutions and the quality of teaching 
imparted by them. 

I have not been connected with the train- 
nig of students for journalism in any way. My 
only excuse for raising this point here is the 
knowledge I drived from examining nearly 150 
study papers by students of journalism course 
in Bombay, Bangalore, Madras, New Delhi 
and Trivandrum. These study papers the 
students were expected to write in their homes 
after consulting necessary books and under the 
gtiidance of some teacher of the local centre. 
These study papers can, therefore, be consider¬ 
ed as indicative of the quality of students 
coming forward to take up journalism, as also 
of the type of education they receive in some 
of the journalism colleges and institutes. 

The first realisation that one stumbles into 
is that the days of English as a language of 
communication in this country are over. 
Everyone of tne students who had written the 
study paper was a graduate, some bad even 
higher qualifications. But few of them were 
able to write tolerably correct English. There 
were mistakes committed by the students 
because of the local variations in pronuncia^ 


tion, e.g. “loffcr” for loafer, “corrapt” for 
corrupt, “tendeclcs” for tentacles, and 
“compraising” for comprising, etc. etc. There 
were further ordinary mistakes in spelling of 
words like diffucion (for diffusion), verile (for 
virile), ingnorance (for ignorance), circastically 
(for sarcastically), coiltation (for coalition)» 
Dracaunian (for Darconian), cmenance (for 
eminence), admirors (for admirers), lagy (for 
lazy), etc., etc. Many students did not seem to 
have studied the language at all. Thus some 
students write subcastic for sarcastic, in cons¬ 
picuous for inconspicuous ; avaikening for 

awakening ; picture some for picturesque ; 
tought for thought and so on. 

There is too much of the United States of 

America in the writing of the students— 
irrespective of whether the U S example is 
relevant or not in the particular context. There 
is also a lack of definiteness in the writing. In 
an article, “Advertising Media in India”* one 
student writes, “with 30 per cent of all advertis¬ 
ing dollars going to them the newspapers arc 
in an entrenched position in the advertising 
field.” Obviously he was referring to the US 
newspapers and not to the Indian newspapers. 
A student from Trivandrum has devoted 33 of 
the 48 typed pages of his paper entitled 
“Advertisements in Indian News Dailies : An 
Appraisal”to a rambling discussion of generali¬ 
ties without any reference to India or Indian 
journalism. Although his topic was “Adver¬ 
tisements in Indian News Dailies”, he devoted 
a large number of pages to an irrelevant 
discussion of film and radio advertising. 
PredDdepeadence Joumalism 

There appears to be a lot of confusion 
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regarding the state of journalism in India 
before independence. One student, again 
from Trivandrum, writes, “It (pre-indepen¬ 
dence journalism) can be called a one-sided 
journalism, which was rather emotional than 
rational...The journals were laking (sic;) 
essential features of journalism...people too 
were cither unaware or careless about the 
essential features of journalism,” According 
to another student from Bangalore, in pre- 
independence days in the newspapers of India 
many jrvirnalistic qualities were lacking. lie 
quotes Chanchai Siikar (the student’s spelling) 
as having characterised them as “opinion 
sbc.ef.s’'. The suspicion is inescapable that 
5orne of these ideas the students had imbibed 
in their cla.'s. If that is so, it portray.s a 
pathetic lack of knowledge among those 
entrusted with teaching about the history of 
Indian journalism whose glorious tradition can 
match that of any other country. Most of the 
students cite Churchill, Abraham Lincoln or 
less famous British and American writers on 
democracy and freedom of the press. They do 
not find anything in the history of Indian 
journalism to cite in support of their state¬ 
ments. Pei haps they are not to blame. 
Unless they are taught the history of journa¬ 
lism in India properly, they would not be 
able to know about the masters of Indian 
journalism. 

Needed : History of Indian Journalism 

So far as the teaching of Indian journalism 
is concerned, it is beset with several problems. 
The history of journalism varies from area to 
area both in regard to time and in regard to 
quality of newspapers and editing. To keep 
track of all these diverse elements would by 
itself be a formidable task. This is made all 
the more difficult by the diversity of languages. 
My own knowledge is largely confined to the 
history of the development of the press in 
Bengal and Bihar. I have only a very general 


idea of the history of Indian press in other 
parts of the country. Of the 150 students, 
whose study papers I saw, one—an M.L.C. 
from Bangalore—had cited the courageous 
action of the Bengali Amritabazar Patrika con¬ 
verting itself overnight into an English 
language newspaper to beat the then British 
Government’s bid to muffle the newspapers 
through the promulgation of the Vernacular 
Press Act, under which special restrictions 
were imposed on newspapers published in 
Indian languages nearly a century ago. There 
was no reference either to the brilliant editor 
of the Hindu Patriot, Mr. Harishchandra 
Mookerji, who declined the invitation from 
the then Governor-General of India to meet 
him stating that he (MookejJi) bad nothing to 
discuss with the Governor-General. There is 
no reference to the great editor of the Moderrt 
Review —Mr. Ramananda Chattcijec—In 
the mid-twenties Mr. Chatterjee was invited 
by the League of Nations to visit Geneva, the 
headquarters of the League of Nations. 
Mr. Chatterjee politely declined the invitation 
explaining that if he responded to the invita¬ 
tion which was to be financed by the League 
of Nations, he could not write as an indepen¬ 
dent person. If he praised the League of 
Nations genuinely, some might think the 
invitation had influenced that favourable 
comment. On the other hand any criticism of 
the League of Nations would amount to an 
abuse of the hospitality of the League of 
Nations. After a couple of yeans he did visit 
Geneva on his own, and also wrote in praise 
as well as in criticism of the League of Nations. 
Such examples would undoubtedly inspire the 
aspiring journalists much more than the 
unrealistic example of Churchill and other less 
eminent Europeans. 

Ragional History as Foundation of National 
History. 

1 am sure if a proper survey is made of the 
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press in different parts of the country in differ¬ 
ent languages, we shall be able to find many 
more such inspiring instances in the history of 
Indian Journalism. I should think that one of 
the fatks to which the local journalism colleges 
should address themselves is to prepare the 
ground for w'riting a comprehensive history of 
Indian journalism. This can perhaps be 
obtained by entrusting individual students 
with the study of specific aspects of journalism 
in the different languages. For example, a 
student in Madras can be asked to write on the 
development of Tamil journalism and a student 
in Trivandrum could be asked to write on 
Malayalam journalism and so on, over a parti¬ 
cular period tn the 19th or the 20th century : If 
different students are entrasted with the study 
of different periods, their combined studies 
would provide the framework for more deve¬ 
loped research. This would not only create a 
great bulk of historical material but also contri¬ 
bute to the enrichment of the literature in the 
different languages of the country. 

Needed : A Value in Education 

A review of the 150 papers has left me with 
a greater conviction about the need for a 
proper ideological training for our students. A 
student from New Delhi writes, “A war corres¬ 
pondent has to withhold information regarding 
day-to-day progress on fronts for fear of 
divulging vital information to the enemy. But 
his paper would clamour for copy as no daily 
can go to print without war news. It is then 
the imagination and inventive ability of the 
newsman come to his help. The tempo of 
public morale and feelings is kept up by the 


despatches of colourful and gallant depiction 
of episodes in the thick of fire.” God forbid 
the day when journalists try to do this: This 
cynical writing by a young man about to enter 
the world of work chills my blood. It is a 
matter to reflect upon as to what type of a 
social milieu and education can infuse so much 
of cynicism in such a young mind and what 
needs to be done to correct the situation. 
Another student from Trivandrum writes, 
“Since a book reviewer is also a journalist, he 
should be loyal to both the management of 
the paper and the public,” He never made 
it clear why while writing a hook review in 
newspapers he should have thought of 
reviewer’s loyalty to the management and the 
public instead of discussing the merits of the 
book he was reviewing and oft'ering his sugges¬ 
tions in this regard ! 

Apparently the education that is imparted 
to the young boys and girls in the schools and 
colleges in the different parts of the country 
does not take into account the need fin 
imparting at least some instruction regarding 
desirable social goals and the means to achieve 
those goals. Unconsciously the boys and 
girls imbibe a degree of brazenfaced un¬ 
scrupulousness. Since life is based on 
cooperation and a spirit of accommodation, 
a lack of awareness of the positive values of 
life only makes it more difficult for the aspiring 
youth to adjust himself to the realities of life 
and his own life pattern becomes unnecessarily 
complicated. An awareness of the human 
values can be materially beneficial as well. 



PROBLEM OF UNEMPLOYMENT IN INDIA 

KRISHNA KUMAR 


. Of many problems which India is facing at 
present, the problem of unemployment stands 
to be most serious. As the Government of 
India is planning and proceeding to tackle this 
problem with a chain of dilTcrcnt employment- 
oriented programmes, the unemployment soars 
up rapidly.* Actually speaking, this has be¬ 
come the most popular topic of the present 
day and everywhere, whether it is a serious 
academic discussion or a light conversation 
over a cup of tea in a drawing room, the 
problem of unemployment inevitably crops up. 
The present paper makes an attempt to ana¬ 
lyse thoroughly the dilTcrerit aspects of the 
problem and also to narrate critically some of 
(he remedial measures. 

According to the Deputy Minister of labour 
Mr, M. G. Venkatswamy, the number of job¬ 
seekers in the country swelled to 69 lakhs in 
1972 from 51 lakhs in the previous year. The 
latest position of the volume of unemployment 
in India, according to Government sources, 
upto April 1973, is 72 lakhs and 70 thousands. 
As against a rise of 18.8 percent during 1970, 
the number of job*seckers increased by 25.3 
percent in 1971 and 35.2 percent in 1972. 

The increase is even more alarming in the 
case of educated job-seekers. From 18 lakhs 
in 1970, they rose to 24 lakhs in 1971 and 
about 33 lakhs in 1972, signifying a percentage 
rise of 26 and 43 respectively. 

Among the educated unemployed, there 
were 23,0C0 engineering graduates and about 
60,000 diploma holders in engineering in 


search of jobs. More than half among the 
educated unemployed (53.3 percent) were 
matriculates and about 18 percent were 
graduate, and post-graduate. Women work¬ 
seekers on the live registers at the end of 
December 1972 were 7.63 lakhs as against 
5.83 lakhs in December 1971. During the 
period April to December 1972, the number of 
placements elftctcd in respect of woman job¬ 
seekers was 40883 as against 43053 during the 
corresponding period of 1971. 

^ The problem of \mcmployment emanates 
mainly from the Agricultural sector with two 
peculiar features which have their origin in the 
regiditics of the undeveloped country. The 
two features are— (1) Seasonal nature of the 
agricultural operations and (2) the disguised 
nature of agricultural unemployment., The 
seasonal nature of agricultural unemployment 
is essentially the problem of inelasticities of the 
time-pattern of primary production Tlie 
demand for labour in such agricultural opera¬ 
tions, therefore, though acute and vast is 
always with reference to a time. As a 
corollary with working force thrown out by 
agriculture to seek employment elsewhere is 
not regular or a continuous flow of job-seekers. 
Further, the seasonal nature does not imply, as 
the word denotes, that there arc well-defined 
seasons with precisely measurable duration 
during which labourers remain employed on 
the fields or need to be employed outside 
agriculture. 

Now, the question arises to diagnose the 
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problem and to find out its main causes. 
Among the important causes, the employment 
lag claims to be significant. The rate of growth 
of employment lags behind the rate of growth 
of output due to the nature of technical 
progress, improvements in organization and 
management, which generally take the form of 
an increase in the productivity of labour per 
man-hour. This has the effect of economizing 
on the use of labour and thereby reducing the 
employment associated with a given increase 
in output.. 

’ The growth of unemployn cnt due to the 
population explosion in India is more readily 
perceived than the lag of employment in rela¬ 
tion to output. The latter basically reflects the 
use of inappropriate (i.c. capital-intensive) 
technology in economics suffering from a 
shortage of capital, shortage of foreign ex¬ 
change, and an excess of labour. There is a 
paradox here. The labotir-surplus economics 
should, if anything, have low wage rates, 
thereby encouraging more ust labour as well 
as high rates of interest and discouraging 
capital-intensive techniques. To some extent 
the low wage rates in less developed countries 
do in fact encourage relatively greater use o 
labour. With reference to the populationf 
explosion, it may be noticed that the country’s 
high birth rate constitutes a key factor in 
increasing the volume of unemployment.. 

* The gravity of the problem is an open 
challenge to the nation in general and to the 
Congress leadership in particular. President 
V. V. Giri has rightly indicated that there 
might be “a bloody revolution” in the country 
unless the problem of unemployment was tack¬ 
led on a “war footing”.* 

The first measure which deserves proper 
attention is the removal of employment lag. 
No doubt, in developing countries like India, 
the capital plays a key part in the acceleration 
of economic progress, but after a certain stage 


the priority of labour to capital must be 
checked, keeping in view the abundant supply 
of labour. To be more simple, it may be said 
that*in a country like India where the natural 
resources along with labour force are more 
promising, the strategy of economic develop¬ 
ment should be labour-intensive rather than 
capital-intensive. Now India has maintained 
the minimum requirements of her agricultural 
as well as industrial sector and hence, the 
future output should be planned in such a 
way that more labour with smaller amount of 
capital may be utilised. This will absoib not 
only the uneducated unemployed but also the 
technically educated as well as highly educated 
persons in non-technical fields. * 

It is, perhaps, because of the above conside¬ 
ration that the Government of India has 
launched a series of labour-intensive progra¬ 
mmes among which SFDA and MFAL may be 
mentioned to be more significant. In addition, 
the crash scheme for rural employment was 
also launched in April 1971. The scheme h 
operated through Slate Governments with 
hundred percent Central assistance. Providinsj 
employment for 1,000 persons in every district 
is the objective of the scheme. However, the 
progress of this scheme is far from satisfactasy, 

' Without an iota of doubt, it may be Con¬ 
fessed that the unemployment problem can 
not be solved by merely creating more and 
more jobs. But if along with the creation of 
new employment opportunities, the birth rate 
is significantly reduced by making the family 
planning drive more effective, the number of 
job-seekers will be reduced ip due course.^The 
Government’s family planning campaign has 
of late produced some encouraging results, h 
is officially estimated that the birth rate fell by 
about 2.1 percent during >972. If this figure 
can be pushed up through a more vigorous 
effort, the problem of unemployment may 
ease to a considerable extent within a-, jft^esec- 
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able future. Along with the campaign of 
family planning, the increase in the age at 
marriage, postponement of marriage may be 
of immease help in reducing the high birth 
rate, which is at the root of the unemployment 
problem. 

♦ A cursory glance at the recommendation of 
‘The Bhagvati Committee Report’ submitted 
to Mr. K. V. Ragunatha Reddy, Minister of 
Labour and Rehabilitation on May 15, 1973, 
reveals that they have followed the trodden 
path. A massive programme of rural works, 
development of backward areas and dispersal 
of industries from metropolitan cities, tax con¬ 
cessions for laboui-intensive industries, voca- 
tionalisation of secondary education, 5,00,000 
jobs every year in the field of education and 
training and discouragement of too much 
automation arc familiar remedies suggested by 
many other expert bodies. The committee 
has also suggested the working of double and 


m 

triple shifts in industries and the raising of the 
marriageable age for boys and girls. 

It is really astonishing to see that the 
Bhagvati Committee is completly silent on the 
family planning move, because, in its view per¬ 
haps, it is not directly related with the problem 
of unemployment. • However, it is needless to 
say that ensuring the success of family planning 
programmes will constitute the most cfTectivc 
remedy for the patient of unemployment. 

Lastly, it may be concluded that the most 
effective solution to the problem is to be sought 
in the main root cause of the problem. Along 
with the various employment-oriented public 
programmes, a greater emphasis should be laid 
on the population control by gearing up the 
family planning programme. This will help 
solve the problem from two sides ; firstly, it 
will reduce the magnitude of unemployment 

by reducing the population growth and second¬ 
ly, this campaign will directly absorb unemp¬ 
loyed persons and thereby increase the volume 
of employment. 
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AN INDIAN KING FOR BABYLON ? 


A LAWYER 


Nazi Nfaruttash was the name of a Baby¬ 
lonian Kinjf in 1340 B. C., and Marulta was 
the name of an Indian King of Vaishaalee in 
antiquity. Maruttash is the same as the 
Sanskrit Marutta-as, the notri’Sing. of the name. 
So the names are the same, though their 
bearers are different. If the bearers arc also 
identical, that would not only determine the 
time of the Indian King as 1340 B. C. but 
approximately decide the periods of his prede¬ 
cessors and successors and his and their contem¬ 
poraries as well. We will therefore see whether 
the Indian and Babylonian Kings arc the same 
person, and whether the Indian King had gone 
to Babylon to help it against the Assyrians. 

Marutta is a Vedic name. It is formed 
from Marut, the Vedic god of wind, by the 
addition of the obsolete Vedic termination to. 
The word is philogically the same as the Latin 
god-name Mars Martis. Marutt (ius) changed 
to L. Martins represents Sk. Marutta-as. The 
word Nazi is probably a Chaldean word. It 
cannot be traced in Sanskrit. 

Babylon is on the southern side of Mesopo¬ 
tamia, anciently known as the Kingdom of 
Sumer (Vedic Shambara ?). The Sumerians 
are said to have been non* Semitic and proba¬ 
bly Indo-European while their neighbours 
were the Semitic Assyrians. There were many 
city-states under the rule of them both. Baby¬ 
lon seems, through the ages, to have been 
alternately ruled by Aryans and Semites. At 
first it was ruled by Sumerians who were 
Aryans, and then by Hammurabi and his 
successors who v/crc Amoritc Semites ; after 
these came the Aryan Kassites who ruled for 
five hundred years ; then came Nabukudure- 
zzer and his successors who were Semites ; 


after these, it was the turn of the Persians, 
Greeks and Parthians, and they were Aryans ; 
in 640 A. D. the Kingdom passed to the Semi¬ 
tic Mohammedans and from that time onwards 
the conventional racial distinctions of its ruling 
community became quite unintelligible. By 
the time of Alcxandcr,'the Great, two-thirds of 
the city was uninhabited, and when the Scleu- 
cids removed their capital to Antioch, Babylon 
was probably already a village on a heap of 
ruins. 

The etymology of the word Babylon is 
generally given as bab, a gate, and ilu, (of) god. 
If this is correct, the founders of the city must 
have been Semitic. But if the city had been 
named by the non*Semitic Sumerians the 
name would not be open to a Semitic break¬ 
up. The word ilu, is not necessarily Semitic. 
It can also be Sumerian because the Aryan 
languages contain its verb as well as its noun. 
In Greek Haas means propitious, graceful, 
(when speaking of the gods), and in Sanskrit, 
eelya which means the same thing, is exclusi¬ 
vely used in relation to gods. Philogically 
they are the same words with different shades 
of the same meaning. Even the Persians and 
Arabs close it as llahi, god, and Allah, God. 
But we may suggest that the name may not 
consist of two words at all. It can be a single 
word, Babhru, brown, tawny, of which the 
letter r was changed to I by the Semites of the 
region during the centuries that followed. In 
the Buddistic Jatakas, some merchants are said 
to have gone on their business from India to 
*Babiru* (Babylon), and this may show that 
the present name of the city must be in a 
Greek form, with-on as the Greek termination. 
In Vedic times, Babhru was a proper noun as 
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well as an adjective. It is found used as an 
adjectival noun in the Rigveda at VII-44-3. 
In propitiating various gods, the author 
therein also invokes ‘Varunasya Babhru’ i.c. 
Varuna’s brown (messenger). Now Varuna, 
who is the same as the later Ouranos of the 
Greeks, is often called an Asura (the god of the 
Assyrians) in the Vcdic text and so his anti¬ 
quity goes back to the Mesopotamian days of 
the Vcdic Aryans. It is in those days, there¬ 
fore, that the non-Semitic Sumerians may have 
named the city as Babhru. It seems merely to 
be a hang-over of the earlier Sumerian days of 
the Vcdic Aryans before they came to India, 
because this is the only chance-reference to 
Varuna’s messenger in the Rigveda. Further 
the author of the hymn at V-30/1I-14 is him¬ 
self a Babhru, and the author of VIII-22, 
which mentions a Babhru, is Sobhari. The 
latter’s name may be traced amongst Elamite 
towns as Shubari. If the names Sobhari and 
Kashu are traceable amongst the names of 
towns in the region, then Babhru may also be 
traced as Babylon. George Dennis, in his 
work Cities and Cemetaries of Etruria, (Vol. II 
page 75), has considered the question of the 
termination in such names as Vetluna, 'Pupluna 
and other Etruscan towns, and has concluded 
that-/uno is very likely to be a termination 
meaning a 'port’. If he is right, then names 
like Zeblun, Babylon and Barcelona may also 
be of the same category. In that case Babluna 
would mean ‘gate of the port’, and-luna would 
be a Semitic termination. To connect the 
name Bab»ilu with the ziggurat of the city has 
no better claims to credibility than to connect 
it with the port on the Euphrates called 
Bablun. The fact is that the etymology of the 
name is now always bound to be merely con¬ 
jectural because the name has become too 
ancient. It is useless to insist that any parti¬ 
cular explanation is correct. 

Nazi Maruttaih, rulct of Babylon in 1340 


B. C., was of the Kassite dynasty. The Kassi- 
tes are said to have been Indo-Europeans 
(Gr. Kossae), as distinct from Hammurabi and 
his successors who were Semitic Amorites. 
They ruled that Kingdom for five hundred 
years (1783-1207 B, C.). They arc said to have 
been nomads from the mountainous territory 
just to the north of Elam in the south-west of 
Persia. The list of their rulers between 1783 
and 1275 shows that they were Indo-Europeans 
while that between 1275 and 1207 shows that 
they were Semites As both sets of names are 
unfamiliar to us, such a nominal test cannot 
give a sure guidance in determining race, but 
on the whole it appears ’to be tolerably work¬ 
able. According to it, Marutta appears to be 
the only name which it dcciiively Sanskrit. 
The rest must be Elamite or rather Kassite, 
and they appear to be Indo-Aryan. Elam is 
situate in the Euphrates complex. So some 
scholars have supposed that it must have been 
Semitic in race and culture in those days. But 
the Kassites lived to the north of Elam and 
may not have been racially one with the Ela¬ 
mites. Besides, it is doubtful if the Elamites 
were fully and exclusively Semitic. War in 
those days almost always led to massive abduc¬ 
tions of women and slaves and there were con¬ 
tinuous wars amongst them. Besides, marriage 
at one’s own level in a mi.xed society must have 
led to inter-racial unions and altered the 
racial balance in the course of centuries. Such 
unnoticed factors make the talk about their 
race rather meaningless. It should be under¬ 
stood only in a conventional sense. 

In addition to this racial aspect, there is a 
further consideration for the difference and 
diversity in the names of the rulers, namely, 
that there must have been changes in the 
dynasties themselves. For example, the ruler 
after 1275 B. C. were certainly of a Semitic 
dynasty, while those upto 1370 B.G. must have 
been of an Aryan one. The Kings appearing 
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in five hundred years in the list arc only about 
twenty five whereas they ought to be not less 
then seventy. Again, one dynasty cannot, on 
an average, rule for more than fifty to hund¬ 
red years. So there must have been more 
than seven or eight dynasties instead of three. 
Between 1783 and 1450, i.e. for more than 
three hundred years, we know only of two 
Kings. I'or the fomteenth and thirteenth 
centuries, most of them are kn(»wn but their 
periods are given at a ten-year stretch. All 
this means that there were various dynasties 
amongst them, of which the later ones are oaly 
known. 

Let us have a look at the names themselves 
in order to have a rleaier conception of their 
racial affinitie.s. The Kingdom of Babylon 
was taken over by the Kassites from Hammu¬ 
rabi’s succes.sors. They were called Kassites 
either from the town of Kasshu in Elam or by 
reason of being descendants of a chieftain of 
that name. The first known King of their 
dynasty (1783 B. C.) was one Gandish or 
Caddas. He was followed, in !'>00 B. G., by 
Agym Kakrimc. His predecessors and succe¬ 
ssors are unknown. Two hundred years later, 
i.e. in 1450 B. C. or thereabout, Karaindash 
came to the throne. He was followed by 
Kadashman Bel (1430), Burna Buriash (1420), 
Kurigalzu (1410), Burna Buriah II (1400) and 
Kharkhardash (1370). This last king married 
an Assyrian princess, and so Assyrian influence 
at Babylon was markedly on the increase. As 
a result, his son Kadashman Kharbe was put 
to death by the Kassites. They made Nazi 
Bugash their king (1360), but the Assyrian 
King killed him and crowned Kurigalzu II 
instead (1350 B. C.). 

ft is at this point that we -find Nazi Maru- 
ttash mentioned. The Kassites found that 
their struggle against Assyria was going against 
them. So they may have invited a powerful 
In dian King (Marutta of Vaishaalce) to help 


them. The King could have been a local 
Kassite Chieftam no doubt, but he could have 
been an Indian as well. 

Thus, from 1340 to 1286 B. C., there was a 
continuous struggle between the Kassites and 
the Assyrians for the throne of Babylon. The 
Kassites who took part in it were Nazi Maru- 
ttash (1340), Kadashman Turgu and Kadash¬ 
man Buriash (1330), Kudur Bel (1304-1299 and 
Shagarakti Buriash (1298-1286). It resulted in 
the defeat of the Kassites. For the next fifteen 
years the Babylonian Kings were mere vcssals 
of the Assyrian Kings. They were Bibeiashu, 
Bel Shum iddm and Kadashman Kharbe II 
(1285)-1275), and Adad shum iddin (1274- 
1269). 

In 1270 B. C. the Babylonians revolted. 
Whether it was a Kassite revolution or a Baby¬ 
lonian one, cannot now be decided, but the 
royal names indicate that it must have been a 
Babylonian rather than a Ka.ssite one. In that 
year they made Adad-shum-uscr their king. 
By the test of the name alone, the king would 
be an Usur, (i.e. an Assur) from Assyria, and 
it is likely that the revolution had ended 
Kassite predominance, and enthroned pro- 
Assyrian kings. These were Mcli Shipak 
(1238-1224), Marduk Apal Iddin (1223-1211), 
Zamamu shum iddin (1210-1 <'08) and Bel shum 
iddin (1207). The Indo-Aryans had to wait 
for another five hundred years before the 
Persians took over the ancient Kingdom. 

Now, this list even upto 1275 B. G. is not 
Indian though it was presumably Indo-Aryan. 
Not a single name except Marutta in it 
appears to be Sanskrit at least to a casual 
observer. It is true that names in Vedic times 
were diflerent from those in Classical times. 
It is also true that those given above seem to 
be changed by orthography as well as pronoun- 
ciation which must have considerably worn- 
down in course of time. But yet they look 
rather unfamiliar to an Indian of today. 
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Apart from Marutta the only other name 
which has a Sanskrit ring is Burna Buriash. 
It may really be Poorna Pureeya (-as). If we 
change its b to p. Kasshu and Kbarkhar (or- 
Karkar) were names of Elamite towns while 
Kashu is the name of a King in the Rigvcda 
(VIII-5-37). Gandish answers Gandhi while 
Gaddas looks like Gaadha. Karaindash can be 
Kara-wanda or Kara-winda. Bibeiashu com¬ 
pares with Pipyaasu, though Pipaasu is the 
word which is familiar to us. Its verb may be 
pyai, to grow in strength or power, instead of 
paa, to drink (L. bibo, Gr. po, root of pino). 
Kharkbardash may be Karkarda or 
Karkandha. 

As regards the Semitic names, all after 1275 
B, C. air Chaldian or Assyrian. Even as early 
as 14?0 B. C. Kadashman Bel is mentioned 
amongst Indo-Aryan Kings. Bel was the Chief 
god amongst Babylonians and he appears in 
many personal names of the regions. Kadash- 
rnan appears in four names, always joined to 
diflerent words. In the Sanskrit way, its 
etymology can be as Kad-, (the obsolete and 
rare variant ol Ku) which is an iiiscperable 
prefix of contempt or derogation for being 
small or insufficient etc. (Gr. Kata), and 
ashman, which means stone or anything that 
reaches or strikes. The word as a whole there¬ 
fore gives no good or sensible meaning. Kudur 
Bel is totally a Chaldian name. The part 
Kudur appears in many names such as Nabu- 
kudur-czzer. Probably it is a word of good 
fortune. Kudrat, in Semitic, means fortune. 

It appears from these names that the Kassi- 
tes who belonged to the second millenium 
B. C. were a different branch of the Aryan 
family, and that the Vcdic name Marutta 
among them may have been a stray legacy of 
earlier days. If it is to be suggested that the 
name is of an Indian King who was invited for 
help, it would be necessary to prove contacts 
or relationships between the Indians and the 


Kassites of the second millenum B. C. There 
is no evidence to show these. More than a 
thousand years before 1340. B, C., there was a 
Vcdic chit ftain named Kaihu who could be 
said to have founded the town of Kasshu in 
Elam before coming to India, and at the most 
the Kassites may be said to be his descendents. 
The Vcdic author Brahma-atithi (circa 2500 
B. C.) praises the great chieftain Kashu in bis 
hymn at VIlI-5-37 to 39 for his bountifulncss. 
He says “Oh Ashwins, (Dioskouri), confer on 
me such boons that the Chaidya (king) Kashu 
shall give me a hundred camels and ten thou¬ 
sand cows, (verse 37). He magnified me by 
the obeisance of ten kings all decked in gold. 
All people are under (the rule of the) Chaidya 
(king), and around him are his mailed 
warriors. (38). No one shall be able to go by 
the paths these Cbedis go, and no one believes 
that there is any leader or generous giver who 
excels them (39).” This no doubt yields a 
complete identity of the names of the leader 
of the Chedi tribe and the founder of the 
Kassite Kingdom, but beyond the names no 
further identity can be inferred from the 
passage. There might have been many Kashus 
in the Aryan world from time to time. The 
Vedic Kashu was eight hundred years earlier 
than the Kassite one. The time-factor of the 
case forbids any sort of inference lieing drawn 
from these meagre facts. 

The names Kashu and Marutta in any case 
prove Indo-Aryan, if not Indian, predominance 
in Elam and Babylonia, Indo-Aryans ruling 
in Syria and Armenia (Aram Naharain) were 
Vcdic or Indian migrants to the West because 
they worshipped Indra, Varuna, Mitra 
Naasatyas (Dioskouroi) and the other Vcdic 
gods. If they ruled there in the fifteenth or 
sixteeth centuries B, C., Babylon which is 
nearer to India, cauld certainly have been 
ruled by the descendants of the Vcdic people. 
The nanacs of the Kassite Kings of the seven- 
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tcenth and sixteenth centuries which are not 
known, might support this view if and when 
they arc known. In the meanwhile we can at 
least say that the period of the Kassite supre¬ 
macy in Babylon is also the period of Indo- 
Aryan supremacy throughout the Caucasian 
world. In those centuries the Minoans held 
Crete ; the Axaians held Greece ; the Phry¬ 
gians and Hittites held Asia Minor ; the 
Mittani people held Syria and Armenia ; the 
Persians and Medes held Persia ; and the 
descendants of the Vedic Aryans held Afgha¬ 
nistan and north India. 

Inspite of these facts which arc generally 
true, we cannot establish the identity of Nazi 
Maruttash with his Indian namesake for the 
simple reason that nothing is known about the 
latter except his greatness. If for example, 
his time was known to be round about 1340 
B, C. our inference about identity would have 
been immensely fortified. But hii time at 
present has to be cited as anywhere between 
2000 and 1000 B. C. ! 

In ancient India, there were three kings 
beating the royal name Marutta. We gather 
from Pargiter’s tables of Pauranika kingsi that 
there was a Marutta at no.39 of the Vaishaalec 
list ; at no.30 in the Yadu list ; and at no.41 
of the Turwassoo list. Of these, the Vaishaa- 
Ice king of course was the most famous one. 
He was one amongst six or more kings who 
ruled Vaishaalec* these being Khanitra, 
Karamdhama* Awikshit, Marutta, Narishyanta 
and Dama. None of these names except 
Marutta Is traced in the Babylonian accounts. 
This means that he alone went from Vaishaalee 
to Babylon on invitation fought there, and 
then came back to Vaishaalee to rule there as 
before. Alexander and Cyrus traversed as 
much or more distance as he did, but they had 
to fight scores of opponents on their way. 
Marutta, we have to hold, had a walk-over to 
Babylon and then back to Vaishaalee again. 


We would not have known even about the 
very existence of this famous king but for the 
reference to him in the Mantra Pushpa Anjuli 
hymn with which we conclude our worship. 
The hymn is very brief and consists of four 
verses or paras. It begins with the famous 
couplet borrowed from the Rigveda that in 
ancient times the gods worshipped Sacrifice 
with sclf-sciifice etc (Rig. 1-164-50 which is 
the same as IC-I) and then makes a brief salu¬ 
tation and prayer to Kuber, the god of wealth. 
In the third part is gives a blessing to the 

“empire.supreme in-sovereignty.of 

which the ruler is the one and only monarch 
(eka-raj), the lord of all kingdoms (saarwa- 

bhauma) .”. After this, the hymn quotes 

a verse saying—“This is the famous verse in 
that regard (namely). The Maruts (gods of 
winds and tempests) lived in the house of 
(king) Marutta as distributors of food ; the 
Wishwe-Dcwaas (all the gods together) were 
present at the gathering held by this son of 
Awikshit who had fulfilled all his desires.” So 
this brief prayer of quotations (from the 
Taittireeya Sanhitaa ?) cites Marutta as an 
example of imperial rule and shows that he was 
a celebrated monarch of antiquity. It however 
treats him in the legendary way. 

The Markandeya Purana gives an account 
only of Marutta’s dynasty, from Manu 
onwards, but it also is fabulous. The Purana 
was written three or four centuries after Christ, 
about kings who had lived fifteen hundred or 
two thousand years or more before. It says 
that Marutta fought with his father because the 
latter wanted to forgive some serpents from 
the lower world though they had bitten and 
killed seven Brahmin youths. (Adh. 125-126). 
This is of course useless for our purpose. We 
may however note that the king’s daughter-in- 
law is said to be a Baabhrawee (Adhy. 130-2) : 
that King Prishadhra had to fight with a 
Brahmin working as a cowherd who is referred 
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to as Baabhravya (109-6) ; and that in king 
Naabhaaga’s time, the Baabhravyaas were high 
priests of religion (III-3). Since we have 
imagined Babhru to be Babylon, these Babhra- 
vyar according to us, are none other than 
Babylonians who had come to India with 
Marutta ! The only question in that case will 
be as to how the author came to know about 
it. 

Another reference to this famous king is to 
be found in the Maitraayaneeya Upanishad. 
In that work on moral (or spiritual) philo¬ 
sophy, eighteen kings are referred 'to, who 
chose death to worldly happiness. Sudyumna, 
Ananata, Sharyaati, Yayaati, Nahusha, Amba- 
rish etc are thus referred to in one group of 
sixteen emperors and then two 2 kings arc 
specially referred to as illustrating the author’s 
point of view. These two are Bharata, son of 
Dushyanta, and Marutta, the subject of our 
enquiry. The two, it appears from the text, 
were especially great because they arc specially 
referred to. 

The mention of Marutta in an ancient 
work, however, which cuts matters short and 
decides our point in the negative, is in the 
Aitareya Brahmana. (VIII-4-21). There a 
list of seven celebrated kings is given to show 
who were inaugurated with the Mahabhisheka 
ceremony, and about Marutta it is stated 
theirin “With this ceremony Samwarta, the 
son of Angiras, inaugurated Marutta, the son 
of Awikshit. Thence Marutta went conque¬ 
ring everywhere over the whole earth upto its 
ends and sacrificed the sacrificial horse”. And 
then follows the verse about him which we 
have already quoted while referring to the 
daily prayer-hymn. 

Now a reference to Marutta in the Aitareya 
Brahmana means that he preceded that work ; 
and the work preceded the year 1340 B. C. in 
which Nazi Maruttash lived ; therefore king 
Marutta preceded Nazi Maruttash the ruler of 
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Babylon, by many more years. The work is 
not as early as some people think it is, but it 
must be much older than 1340 B. G. Besides 
its last chapter (containing a reference to 
Marutta) is not interpolated into it at a later 
stage because a Brahmana would not ordina¬ 
rily be open to interpolations like the epic or 
the Puranas. But supposing for a moment that 
the last chapter was subsequently added to the 
book long after 1340 B. G,, the other evidence 
about the king’s identity being nil, the matter 
remains where it was. The art of writing in 
India and its use for such works as these are 
also immensely rclevent to the point at issue. 

As the Puranas were written a thousand 
years or two after the events which they recor¬ 
ded, they had no idea about the exact time dr 
place of those events. This is illustrated by 
the Markandcya Purana also. It could not be 
expected to give the time of Marutta because 
there was no era in which it could be given, 
and even if there was one, the author did not 
know the time. But it is carelessly silent even 
about the place where Marutta ruled. Wc 
have called his place by the name Waishaalec 
because Pargiter called it so, but the Purana 
has no town of that name. Only Awiksit’s 
father-in-law is shown to be one Wishaala, and 
the latter’s daughter as Waishaalinee. At only 
one place amongst twenty chapters is a place 
referred to, and that is ‘Waidisham Puram’, 
i.e. the city of Widishaa or of a man named 
Widisha. Now this city is to the south of the 
Kingdom of Ghedi and may be said to be in 
the same region. The Vcdic Kashu was a 
Ghaidya by tribe and Marutta was just to the 
south of Ghedi. So Marutta could be a Ghedi 
and might therefore have been a descendant of 
Kashu who was a Ghedi. But we want to 
show that he was Kassite, i.e. a descendant of 
the Elamite Kasshu, and that we are unable 
to do. 

We created a basis for Marutta’s interfe- 
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rcnce in Bab > Ionian affairs by pointing out 
that the Assyrians had threatened the take¬ 
over of that Kingdom in 1340 B. G. and out¬ 
side help would have been welcome to avert 
that possibility. But for the rest, there has 
been a total failure on our part to prove such 
actual interference. There was no possibility 
of Marutta’s being invited to Babylon for help 
because the Kassites were not aware even of 
his existence. He was no doubt great but only 
in India. He was an emperor but only over 
five or ten city-states. He would presumably 
have been opposed by too many kings on his 
way to Babylon and his military strength may 
not have been equal to the task. He would 
not have been invited, nor would he have gone 
though invited, unless he had a very strong 
racial affinity with the Kassites. Consider it 
however you will, the Babylonian expedition 
of Marutta looks incredible. His motive, his 
military strength, the possibility of his being 
invited, and the possibility of his being resisted 
on the way, are all circumstances which dis¬ 


prove it. And besides, all this assumes that he 
had lived in 1340 B. C. and not much earlier. 

Viewed back from today, the difficulties in 
the way of Marutta’s interference in Babylo¬ 
nian history thus seem to be formidable and 
simply insurmountable. But in 1340 things 
might have been different. There may have 
been contacts with Babylon then, as there arc 
with south Indian cities today. Kashu and 
Marutta may have had racial affinities in the 
region. The Elamites might have been closely 
bound up with the tribes that came to India, 
and they might have therefore kept a close 
contact with Kashu’s dcscendents. These and 
many other things are no doubt quite possible. 
But the evidence of such contact and sucii 
interference is actually nil today and so we may 
describe the net result of our enquiry as very 
limited and self-evident, namely, that the two 
kings had the same names but difi'erent careers, 
and that they might even have had an ancestor 
of the same name but with a different career. 




PROGRESS OF BRAHMOISM IN ANDHRA 

GVANA KUMARI VAJJHALA 


Though Bengal happened lo be the cradle 
of modern Indian Theism and the birthplace 
of the Brahma Samaj, the cyclonic gale which 
blew there in the 19th century spread also to 
many other provinces in India. The Andhra 
districts which were then a part of the Madras 
province drew much inspiration from the 
dashing Bengal Brahma Samaj leaders, 
(beginning from Raja Ramrnohun Roy, the 
founder of the Brahma Samaj and followed by 
Maharshi Devendranath Tagore, Keshub 
(lhander Sen and other eminent Brahma 
Samaj leaders. Raja Ramrnohun Roy con¬ 
ceived the Brahma Samaj as a Thcistic Reform 
Movement springing from Hinduism and 
striking the note of universalism of the 
I'panishads. As it progressed, it began to 
exercise a large influence in Bengal, Bihar, 
Bombay and in Southern India, specially in 
I he Andhra country. 

Along with other provinces, the Andhra 
country, extending from Bcrhamporc in the 
north to Madras in the south, was in a state of 
degradation so far as social conditions arc 
(.oncerned. It was sunk in the depth of super¬ 
stition and immorality. Extravagant rites and 
meaningless ceremonies were the order of the 
day. Many an evil custom like infanticide, 
child-marriage, enforced widowhood, poly¬ 
gamy, rigid caste system, nautch parties etc., 
defiled the character and life of the majority 
of the people. Every rich man engaged one 
or more nautch girls though he had his wife 
and children at home. Girls below six years 
Were sold in marriage to rich old men who 
happened to pass away before the child-wife 
attained her age. The Hindu widow is a 
creature of infinite pathos. The widows were 


doomed to a life of rigorous austerity—theit 
hair being shaven, their dress being confined 
to a coarse white cloth, with one meal in the 
day time and fasting during the so-called holy 
days. A man may remarry many times but the 
woman happened to be subjected to the 
rigours of enforced widowhood. Social evils 
as would rudely shock our sensibility existed 
in those days and were tolerated partly out of 
veneration for everything that was old or 
ancient and partly out of inertia. “Religion 
was drawn through mire and slime, and was 
gibbeted on the scaffold of the most nefarious 
acts. Young men in the prime of their life 
and in the pride of their wealth indulged in 
nocturnal revels and in Bacchanalian orgies. 
It appeared as if all hope was lost and the 
whole prospect looked gloomy and dreary.” 

At such a time, the Branma Samaj, born in 
Bengal, made its way into the Andlira country 
which responded eagerly to the siren call of the 
Brahma leaders of Bengal. The introduction 
of Brahma Samaj into southern India dated 
from the visit of Brahmananda Keshub 
Chander Sen to Madras in 1854, when he pro¬ 
jected an extensive tour in southern India. At 
Madras, in the premises of the Pacchiappa’s 
College, he delivered an instructive and ins¬ 
piring address on Brahma Dharma and its 
fundamental principles.Sri Rajagopalacharyulu 
and Subbarayulu Chetti, two learned members 
of the then Madras Bar, were deeply impressed 
with Keshub’s speech. They were so much 
attracted with the reforming zeal of the 
Brahma leader that they started a small asso¬ 
ciation named the Veda Samaj in Madras. 

The credit of being the first Brahma among 
the Telugu speaking people goes to Sridhar 
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Naidu whose abiding iiat«t'e*t in die Brahftia 
Samaj induced him to project a tour in Bengal, 
the land of its birth. He made a special stedy 
of Brahma Dharma under the Bengali Brahma 
Samaj leaders, returned to Madras and 
strengthened the Veda Samaj, already started 
by the two learned lawyers. He may be 
counted as the first Brahma Missionary in <he 
Andhra country as he enrolled several Tclugu- 
speaking people as members of the “South 
Indian Brahma Samaj”, which started its work 
from 1871. 

(Vide: Tclugu Rncyclopedca, Andhra 
Vignana Sarvasram \’oI: Pages : 574-576.) 

After the death of Sridhar Naidu the South 
Indian Brahma Samaj languished till 1878 
when an active and enthusiastic Brahma 
Missionary was found in Mannava Batchaiah 
Pantulu, a teacher in Madras. He worked 
with unflagging zeal and enthusiasm in restor¬ 
ing the fallen fortunes of Brahmatsm and in 
enrolling hundreds of Tclugu-speaking people 
as members. In fact, he deserves to Le called 
the main architect of the Andhra Brahma 
Samaj. He popularised the Brahma Samaj 
movement by arranging a tour in the Tclugu* 
speaking districts not only for the enrolment 
of members but also for the collection of funds. 
The name of Raja Godey (jajapati Rao, 
zamindar in Visakhapatnam,holds an honoured 
place in the circle of the Brahma Sarnajisls, as 
he granted a princely donation with which the 
Brahma Samaj Mandir was constructed in 
Anna PilJai Street, Madras, in 1878. 

In 1881, Pandit Sivanath Sastri, one of the 
lirst four ordained Missionaries of the Brahma 
Sarnaj of Bengal arrived at Madras and made 
a passionate appeal to the people who 
assembled in the Pacchiappa College to be¬ 
come converts to Brahmaisra. The student 
population Was inspired by his soul-stii'ring 
speech and RaghupaU Venkata Ratnam Naidu, 
then a student of the.Madras Christian Gojllege, 


'hs^ejled to drink deep the nectar of Brahma 
Dharma and enrolled himself as a member ot 
the South Indian Brahma Samaj. Mannava 
Butchaiah Pantulu was so much impressed 
with his fervent faith and budding talents that 
he believed he found in him the future leader 
of the Brahma Samaj movement in Andhra 
DeSa. Kakinada became the centre of pil¬ 
grimage for Brahma Samaj activities under 
Raghupati Venkataiatnam Naidu. Inspired 
by the lives of Raja Rammohun Roy and 
Keshub Chaaider Sen and by the forceful 
teachings of Pandit Sivanath Sastri, Venkata- 
ratnani Naidu became a zealous recruit to the 
cult of Brahmaism and the leading spirit of the 
Brahma Samaj in Andltra. Both by tongue and 
pen and, what is more abiding, by the strength 
of Faith, Venkataratnam served the cause of 
the Brahma Samaj and ratoulded the minds of 
his generation. The period from 1905 to 1919 
when Venkataratnam Naidu acted as the 
Principxal of the Pithapur Raja’s College, 
marked the heyday of Brahinaism In Andhra 
Uesa. Youngmen’s Social Parity and 
Temperance Union was formed under his 
inspiring guidance. He presided over the 
Krishna Political and Social Conferences and 
over the Northern Circars Theistic Conference 
held at Rajahmundry. In 1906 Venkataratnam 
Naidu had the privilege of presiding over the 

All-India Theistic Confercacc held at 
Calcutta. 

Among his notable achievements, the 
establishment of R.V.M.G.Rama Rao Bahadur 
Orphanage at Cocaiiada in 1909 was by far the 
most menwrahJe. His noble spirit was the 
inspiration behind the renowned bounty of the 
Yuvaraja of Pithapur am. 

In 1927 Venkataratnam Naidu achieved 
his most cherished desire, viz. the construction 
of Andhra Brahma Samaj Mandir in Kakinada 
to which he handed over his excellent Jibrary. 
The Brahma Mandir stands even today- and 
for years to ciome will remain a glorious memo* 
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rial perpetuating his fervent love for 
Brahmaism. In recognition of his many-sided 
activities, the Government conferred upon 
him the titles of Rao Bahadur and Dewan 
Bahadur in 1912 and in 1918 respectively. In 
1925 Venkataratnam Naidu became the Vice- 
Ghancellor of the Madras University and in 
1924 he received his Knighthood. 

Venkataratnam Naidu in his eloquent 

speeches on Brahmaism gave exposition to 

the following four-fold principles of Brahma¬ 
ism :— 

1. This wide universe is the sacred Temple 
of God. 

2. The mind is the purest pilgrimage ; 
Truth is the imperishable scripture. 

3. Faith is the root of Religion and Love is 
tjbc great realisation thereof. 

4. hxc destruction of selfishness is asccti- 

ciim. 

Venkataratnam Naidu made a fervent 
appeal to all Andhras to hold fast by the reli¬ 
gion of Brahmaism, the core and essence of 
which is love. “It is by the principle of deep 
love that Brahmaism regards this world not as 
a place brimful of sin and temptation but as 
the veriest Eden planted by the All Merciful 
Himself for our happiness and enlightenment.” 

V’or nearly three decades early in the 
present century, Venkataratnam Naidu carried 
on the torch of Brahmaism which shone under 
his inspiring guidance throughout the Andhra 
country. The light of his teaching scattered 
the darkness of ignorance among the people 
and his message of Love overcame antagonism 
and strife. 

As Brahmaism progressed rapidly through¬ 
out the Andhra country, it gradually assumed 
the role of a leading organisation for social 
reform. Though the mission of the Brahma 
Samaj is essentially a religious one, social 
reformation is also based upon religion- bo- 
the Brahma Samaj took up the holy task of 
purging the Hindu society from its manifold 


evils and under the inspiring leadership of 
Kandukuri Vccresalingam' Pantulu who may 
be said to be the Father of social reform in- 
Andhra Desa, Brahma Samaj activities were 
started with remarkable vigour. Rajahmun- 
dry, once the capital of Eastern Chalukyan 
kings and the citadel of Brahmin orthodoxy, 
became the centre of social reform under the 
brilliant leadership of Kandukuri Vccresalin- 
gam Pantulu. The history of Brahmaism in 
Andhra Desa centres rcumd the fives of these 
two great reformers who were also great lite¬ 
rary figures—Raghupati Venkataratnam Naidu 
(1862-19.39) and Kandukuri Vecresalingaio 
Pantulu. The lives of these two great persona¬ 
lities—the former a sage and the latter a hero 
—make up the two hemispheres of one glorious 
orli of illumination for the Andhriiu ;iThc 
former created a healthy atmosphere of purity 
and devotion with his ideals of saintlinen. and 
passion for worship ; the latter created a 
powerful force in religious and social matters 
and directed the energies of the Andhras 
towards the eradication of social evils. Both 
were twin stars that shone on the Southern 
horizon with the declaration about “the 
wrongs of Man and the rights of Woman”. 
When both joined their forces and worked 
hand in hand there was a veritable religious 
and social revolution in the Andhra Desa. 

Raghupati \'cnkataratnam Naidu,popularly 
known as Brahmarshi, became the chief apostle 
of Brahma Samaj activities in Andhra Desa. 
Dr. X^emuri Ramakrishna Rao, Dewan 
Bahadur Koka V,enkata Subba Rao, Mokka- 
pati Subbarayudu, Desiraju Peda Bapaiya, 
Sri Kambhampati Rama Sastry popularly 
known as 'Tarakam’, were other luminaries in 
the Andhra horizon who shone with effulgence- 
for furthering the activities of Brahma Samaj^ 
To this list of leaders must be added Shri 
Venkata Mahipati Suryasap Bahadur, Maha¬ 
rajah of PUhapur, who became a cona^ qf 
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Brabn?aisni. It is no exaggeration to yay what 
king Asoka did for Buddh-jinj the Maharajah 
of Pithapur rendered to Brahmaism. 

The decade extending from 1870 to 1880 
may be said to be the sowing season in the 
history cf Brahmaism in the Andhra country. 
Like a muUiw'ngcd bird, Brahmaism began to 
spread to many important centres in the 
Andhra country! In 1870'BrahmajSamaj was 
established at Berhampore in Ganjam District,. 
In 1875 under the leadership of Damodarayya, 
Brahma Samaj sprang up at Bandar or Machi- 
lipatnam in the Krishna District. In 1878 
\'*ranasi Ramabrahmam spread the Brahma 
gospel to Bapatla. Pandit Sivanafh Sastri 
mentione«l in his History of Brahmaism that 
in the early years of the present century, 
Rajamundry, Kakinada, Bapatla and Bandar 
were the four great centurcs of pilgrimage of 
Brahma faith. Under Raghupati Venkata- 
ratnam Naidu, Kakinada became reputed as 
the centre of Bhakti, under Kandukuii Veerc- 
salingam Pantulu, Rajamurdiy grew famous 
as ‘Pralrra Kai n a Kshetra’, under Desiraju 
Peda Bapaiya, Bapatla won name as ‘Brahma 
Gnana Asian a! From these centres, Brah* 
mai.'m made headway to all other places in 
Andhra country. 

From Kakinada. the gospel of Brahraaiim 
spread to Parlakimidi, Palacol, Narasapur, 
\"ijayawada, Tenali, Gudivada, Guntur, 
Narasaraopet, Nellorc and to other important 
towns in Andhra Desa. Pillarisetti Sitarama- 
yya, a 3 t.aunch worker, spread the gospel of 
Brahmaism to Chirala, Epurpalem, Ellorc and 
Bhimavaram. From Berhampore, Brahma 
Samaj activities spread to Ghatrapore and 
Gopalapuram in Ganjam District. Viziana- 
gram, \’^isakhapatnam, Bheemunipatnam were 
also drawn into the fold of Brahma Samaj. 
Gurajada \'enkata Apparao Pantulu, the 
author of Kanyasulkam, carried on the torch 
of social reform in Vizianagram and Visakha- 


patnam and awakened the slumbering people 
of the Andhra districts to save a very helpless 
section of women-folk from a galling type of 
slavery, fraught with germs of social demorali¬ 
sation. He aroused public opinion by exposing 
the evils in a popular drama‘Kanyasulkam and 
Kondubhattiyam’ and in several ‘Geyams’ 
written in spoken Telugu in a new metre 
invented by him. Shri Ananda Gajapati 
Maharajah of Vizianagram gave appreciative 
encouragement to Gurajada to advance the 
cause of social reform in Vizianagram Samas- 
thanam. 

The Ccntcnaiy of the Brahma Samaj and 
the Centenary of Raja Rammohiin Roy, the 
founder of the Brahma Samaj were celebrated 
with great enthusiasm throughout Andhra in 
1928 and 1933 respectively. The spate of 
anniversaries of Raja Ramniohun Roy and 
Brahma Samaj ’n the different parts of Andhra 
implies a sense of the past and helps to sustain 
It. The celebration of the anniversary ol 
Raja Ratnmohun Roy throughout the Andhra 
in 1933 serves to interest us to extend oui 
experience and to preseive i(. Not that all 
the people are today Brahmas, but the annual 
celebrations in several parts of Andhra reveal 
the pain we take to relive historical events and 
to translate them into visual forms. Satis 
Chandra Chakravarti, Joint Secretary of the 
Rammohun Centenary Committee writes in 
his preface : “Of the Indian Provinces, the 
reports of the celebration in the Andhra 
country stand out foremost in respect of (he 
enthusiasm displayed by the Brahmo organi¬ 
sers.” 

The Brahma Samaj Movement travelled 
from Bengal to Andhra Desa and the social 
reform aspect found a doughty champion in 
Rao Bahadur Kandukuri Vecresalingam 
Pantulu. He laboured and effected a revolu¬ 
tion in the field of social reform. He 'shook 
the people out of their mediaeval stupor ; he 
whipped them out of their ignorance; he 
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purged them of many of their superstitions. 
As C. Rajagopalachari observes, “Andhra Desa 
and Andhra people could not be what they are, 
if Vecresalingam Pantulu had not arrived to 
vitalise them. He was one of the great men 
of India of keen insight, great courage and 
dynamic energy.” He was the apostle of 
Hindu Widow Remarriage Movement in 
Southern India. He always pleaded for the 
poor, helpless, Hindu widow and inspite of 
ridicule, apposition and social boycott he 
carried on the campaign of Widow Remarriage 
Movement with untiring energy and marve¬ 
lous patience. What Pandit Ishwar Chandra 
Vidyasagar was to Bengal and Madhava Rao 
to Bombay, Kandukuri Vecresalingam Panlulu 
was to Andhra. The Theistic High School, 
the Widows’ Home, the Rescue Home and the 
Hitakarini Sainaj bear unmistakable testimony 
to his unllagging zeal ar.cl enthusiasm in carry¬ 
ing out what he had intended to achieve. 


The late Ramananda Chalterjce, the esteem¬ 
ed and learned founder of Modern Review, 
gave two visits to Andhra in the third decade 
of the present century on the occasion of the 
unveiling of the statue of Rao Bahdur Kandu¬ 
kuri Vecresalingam Pantulu at Rajahmundry. 
In his ‘ Glimpses of Andhra” (vide Modern 
Review, Volume-40, June 1936, Pages : 685- 
698) he gave a graphic description of the 
various institutions at Pithapur and Cocanada 
which were establishtd by the then Maharajah 
of Pithapur, an ardent and staunch Brahma. 
He wes very much impressed with the workers 
who managed the various institutions. His 
accounts of Santikutir, the Home of the 
Depressed Classes, the Brahma Mandir at 
Pithapur, the Orphanage and the Brahma 
Mandir at Coranada, the Pradhana Samaj 
and the Widows’ Home at Rajahmundry bear 
unmistakable testimony that Brahmaism was 
\ery popular at that time and swayed the 
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minds of a large number of Andhras, belonging 
to the educated classes. 

G. R. Reddy writes about Veeresalingam 

Pantulu, “.Veeresalingam Pantulu is the 

greatest Andhra of the modern times. He 
sums up in his personal history the evolution 

of an epoch.”. The legacy of Kandu- 

kuri Veeresalingam Pantulu to the Andhras is 
invaluable and inestimable. He carried a 
Titanic struggle against the orthodox section 
of the Andhras and saved the young widows 
form the social tyranny to which they were 
subjected. He performed altogether thirty- 
seven (37) widow marriages amid the shouts 
and protests of the advocates of orthodoxy. 

During the period when Brahraaism flowe¬ 
red in Andhra Desa, several great reformers 
worked for the eradication of social evils and 
abuses. Child-marriages, iiautch parties and 
rigid caste system which condemned a section 
of the society as untouchables were some of the 


intolerable social abuses which cried for urgent 
reform. Mahakavi Gurazada Venkata 
Apparao Pantulu and Chilakamarti Lakshmi- 
narasimham Pantulu, were the two great 
literary figures and their works mirrored the 
glaring social evils that existed during the time. 
Both breathed the spirit of modernism and 
voiced forth the new spirit of reform rising 
from the troubled waters of the old world 

in many of their works. 

If Brahmaism made remarkable progress, it 

was due not a little to the missionary zeal of 
the great Brahma leaders like Pandit Sivanath 
Sastri who made several tours in the Andhra 
Districts for the spread of the Brahma Samaj. 
Babu Bipin Chandra Pal, Shinde, Mahendra- 
nath Bose, Hemchandra Sarkar, etc., were 
some other prominent Brahma Samaj leaders 
who spread the gospel of Brahmaisin to the 
people of Andhra. “God with His own hand 

lit the light that Andhra might see Light, Love 
and Joy.” 




THE GOVERNOR-A LINK BETWEEN THE STATE AND THE UNION 


N. S. GAIIIOT 


In the Indian federalism the Governor of 
a State plays a crucial role in establishing rela* 
lion between the Union and the States. The 
circumtanccs at the time of Independence of 
die country were such that the framers of our 
constitution were under the pressing need to 
find out the dual role of the Governors in the 
States, i. e., as the constitutional head of the 
State and as the ‘on the spot-man’ of the 
(’entre in the State, The framers had before 
them a problem of integration of the former 
Indian States. The partition of India led 
them to incline towards the framing of a 
federal structure almost unitary in character. 
They wanted the Central Government to bc- 
romc strong and powerful enough with suffi¬ 
cient powers to preserve and maintain Parlia¬ 
mentary institutions functioning in the States.^ 
In the Constituent Assembly, Shri K, M. 
Munshi, therefore, rejected an idea of an elec¬ 
ted Governor like the Governors of the United 
Strtes.- The Constituent Assembly, later on, 
adopted the method of nominated Governors 
by the Central Government and favoured the 
mggestion of Shri Alladi Krishnaswami Ayyar, 
who put up his arguments in favour of a 
nominated Governor.^ By appointing a nomi¬ 
nated Governor by the President, in his view, 
“you will add a close link between the Centre 
and the provinces and a clash between the 
provinces and the Centre will be avoided, 
which will otherwise occasionally result.” 


Thus, the founder-fathers created the present 
position of the CJovernor to check and dis¬ 
courage the separatist tendencies and groupiam 
in Indian polity. They, therefore, desired to 
have a strong Central Government with a view 
to preserve the unity and integrity of the 
country. 

The Governor of a State under the present 
constitution. Is appointed by the President of 
India for a period of five years and holds office 
during the pleasure of the President. The 
clause “the pleasure of the President” is meant 
to give control of the Central Government over 
the State Governors. The Governors are, in 
the words of Michael Potts, “essentially instru¬ 
ments of Central coercion of the States and 
this power of intervention has been used both 
for the purpose of ensurir»g political stability 
at a State level and for the benefit of the Cen¬ 
tral rulling party.”* 

There is no denying the fact that the Cen¬ 
tral Government controLs t he State administra¬ 
tion through the power of appointing the 
Governors in the States. Although there is a 
convention that the C(mtral Government 
should take the consent cf the State Govern¬ 
ment while appointing a Governor in that 
State. But there are instances when this con¬ 
vention has also been disregarded by the 
Central authority. In 15167, the United Front 
Government of Bihar wanted an extension of 
Shri A. Ayyangar, the th cn Governor of Bihar^ 
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. but the Central Government did not accept 
this demand only for the reason that the 
Governor of the State refused to heed the 
advice of the Central Government for summon¬ 
ing the Assembly of the State without consult- 
the C. M. of the State and he did not ask the 
U. F. Ministry to tender its resignation on the 
ground of communal riots in the State/’ This 
led to the removal of Governor Ayyangar by 
the Central Government who appointed Shri 
Nityanand Kanungo as Ayyangar’s successor 
even against the will of the State Ministry. 

Similarly the Central (Government also 
appointed Mr. S, S. Dhavan as the Governor 
of the State of West Bengal even after the 
objection made by the State Ministry led by 
Ajoy Mukhcrjcc.® In this way the practice of 
consulting the State Government for the 
appointment of the Governor has not been 
strengthened in our federal system. 

The (iovernors thus arc under the influence 
of the Central CJovcrnmcnt which retains the 
power to appoint and remove the State (Gover¬ 
nors. The gubernatorial office has, therefore, 
lost its attraction and democratic significance 
only because of inapt selections made by the 
Centre. Rejected or defeated politicians have 
also been allowed to join the RaJ-Bhawans 
which have become the rest houses for them. 
Out of the appointedGovcrnors,so far only one 
lias been an academician, seven are .old politi¬ 
cians, four retired I .G. S. officers and four 
diplomats. All these persons have been the 
staunch supporters of the ruling party at the 
Centre.’ If the same policy of selection is 
carried on, the office of the Governor would 
not improve in point of merit as time passes. 

Under the present system of Government, 
Governors are expected to act on the 
advice of their Ministers, and arc occasionally 
also required to function at their discretion 
but within the discipline of our democracy.” 
Almost all the Governors of the States 


have been functioning on the advice of 
their Council of Ministers from the 
period of 1950 to 1967. In this context the 
Union-State relations had been cordial and 
co-operative. The main factor deciding this 
amity was the one party dominance in the 
States as well as at the Centre. But since the 
Congress party lost its hegemony in many States 
in the 1967 Elections it'started interfering in 
the States’ affairs unnecessarily either by giving 
directions to the State (Governors or through 
the discretionary powers of the Governors for 
the interest of theParty ruling at the Centre. In 
this way the (Governors became the chief 
instruments of the Centre for controlling the 
working machinery of the States. 

There arc so many examples of this sort in 
our federation. The Central Government, 
for instance, intervened indirectly in the 
politics of Rajasthan in 1967 for installing the 
Congress Ministry in the State in spite of the 
fact that the opposition parties unitedly had 
shown a majority in the House to the Governor 
as well as the President of India but they were 
not given a chance to assume office.'*' The 
(GJovernor in Rajasthan carried out Mr. 
Kamraj’s behest in State affairs. In the same 
manner Shri Dharma Vira, the Governor of 
West Bengal, dismissed the U.F. Ministry on 
the ground that the Ministry headed by Shri 
Ajoy Mukherjee had lost the confidence of the 
Assembly and the C.M. was not ready to con¬ 
vene the session of the Assembly at the earliest 
as the (Governor wanted.*® The Assembly was 
not given the chance to express its will for or 
against the Ministry. Similarly, the Governor 
of U.P., Dr. Gopal Reddy, dismissed the 
Charan Singh Ministry in September 1970. 
while the CIM. Shri Cnaran Singh was ready 
to face the Assembly due to meet on October 
6, 1970.** Even then he was not given the 
chance to show his strength in the House and 
President’s Rule was clamped on the Sutc. 



the GOVERNOR-A LlNk 


The main ground in dismissing the Minis¬ 
tries of West Bengal and U. P. by the State 
Governors was that they were different in point 
of ideology from the ruling party at the Cen¬ 
tre. There is no denying the fact that the 
tJovcrnors must have had the approval of the 
Central Government when they acted in the 
manner that they did. Similarly, the State 
Assemblies have been dissolved by the (iover- 
nors obviously on the instruction of the Cen¬ 
tral Government to serve the interest of the 
ruling party at the Centre. In this context, 
the Governors did not always follow a uniform 
policy in dissolving the State Assembly. In 
1954 the Governor of Kerala dissolved the 
State Assembly on the advice of the defeated 
Ministry while the same Governor did not 
dissolve the House when another defeated 
Ministry requested him to do so in 1955.^® 
Dr. D.C. Pavate, The Governor of Punjab 
followed the advice of Badal Ministry for the 
dissolution of the Assembly when the majority 
of the Ministry in the House was in doubt, 
fhe same Governor, however, had not accep¬ 
ted the advice of the Gill Ministry in dissolving 
the Assembly. 

The Governors, in the matter of dissolution 
of the State Assemblies, followed a policy of 
‘cither Congrcs.s or no Ministry at all.’ The 
State Assemblies were dissolved when there 
were no chances for the Congress Party to 
come in power. In this context, the Governors 
did not explore the possibilities of forming an 
alternative Government in their respective 
States. 

The result of the Central Government’s inter¬ 
ference has been that the coalition politics did 
not prove successful and the practice of defec¬ 
tions became a normal feature in Indian 
politics. An enviroment of instability deve¬ 
loped in the State-administration. All this led 
to the decrease of political morality of the 
political parties in India and the politicians 


ran after power-grabbing politics through 
defectionism. 

Under Article 356 of the Constitution, the 
( Jovernor reports to the President of India 
(being his representative in the State) to see 
that the constitutional responsibilities for the 
proper governance of the whole country are 
properly discharged by the State CJovcrnments. 
While making a report to the President the 
Governor acts at his discretion and is not 
bound to consult the Cabinet of his State. 

It has to be noted that Article 356 has also 
been used by the Central Government for the 
support of its Party, and many times the 
Presidential Rule was clamped on the States 
on the collapse of their Ministries. The 
States of Kerala, Punjab, Rajasthan, West 
Bengal and the U.P. are the chief instances 
where Presidential Rule was imposed cither 
for providing an occasion to improve the 
position of the Congress Party or for disallow¬ 
ing an orportunity to the non-Congress parties 
to form Governments.^^ As a matter of 
fact, no healthy traditions have been evolved 
so far for the imposition of President’s Rule. 

The fear of the wrong use of Article 356 by 
the Central Government, in the State affairs 
in normal times was also expressed in the 
Constituent Assembly and Dr. Arnbcdkar also 
expressed this fear. But he assured the 
members that the use of the Article would be 
made only in extreme cases as “a last resort” 
when all other parliamentary efforts had failed 
to control the situation.But it is explicitly 
clear how wrongly Article 356 has been used 
in Indian politics. In fact, the Central 
Government by imposing President’s Rule in 
the States has been using Article 356 as a 
partial denial of States’ rights and as a damper 
on democracy through the agency of the 
Governors. 

It must also be noted that the President is 
not required to wait for the report of the 
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Governor for the ioiposition of the Article 356 They played their role for the motivated 


in the State. The word “otherwise” in the 
Article has a significant meaning in this 
reference. This word enables the President 
to u»c the Article without waiting for the 
report of the Governor. The main motive of 
inserting the word “otherwise” in Article 356 
was to provide liberty to the President to act 
when there is no report by the Governor about 
the facts which were dangerous for the 
preservation of our democracy.^' In short, 
the word was added to maintain the links 
between the Centre and the States. 

Under Article 200 of the Constitution the 
Governor also functions as a link between the 
State and the Union. Article 200 empowers 
the CGovernor to reserve a Bill affecting the 
position of the High Court or the existing 
laws of the Centre, passed by the State 
Legislature for the consideration of the 
President. The latter would use his absolute 
veto under Article 201 over the State Legisla¬ 
ture if he is convinced that it would go against 
the policies of Central Government or against 
the principles of our constitution.*® This 
power was used by the Governor of Kerala for 
the first time when he reserved “the Kerala 
Education Bill, 1957,” for the pleasure of the 
President of India.Thus, the Federal 
Goverment can easily interfere in the State 
administration through Articles 200 and 201 
of the constitution. 

In the above discussion, it has been 
explained hoW the federal Government has 
enormous powers to intervene in the State 
affairs through the office of the Governors. 
During the period of 1967 to 1970, the Central 
Government many times interfered in States’ 
affairs through the Governors. With the result 
that the prospects of developing the multi¬ 
party system in India utterly proved a failure 
for which the sole responsibility was of the 
Centre and of the Governors of the States. 


interests of the ruling Party at the Centre and 
thereby made responsible Government a big 
hoax. 

The practice of interference of the Centre 
through the State Governors brought the 
dignity of the office of the Governor down and 
the Raj Bhavans became the subject of severe 
criticism. States like Madras wanted to 
reduce the Raj Bhavan into, a smaller house, 
The other States and their politicians 
criticized the discretionary powers of the 
Governors and demanded guidelines for the 
Governors’ role in the States. 

The different role of the Governors in the 
States led to bitter relations between the 
Stales and the Union and an environment of 
suspicions and doubts existed there. Conse¬ 
quently, the Government of Tamil Nadu 
constituted a Committee under Dr. Rajamannar 
for suggesting radical changes to strengthen 
the fabric of the Indian federation,*'' The 
report also touched the Governors* powers 
and the emergency powers of the President, 
It urged also for guidelines for the Governors 
especially for using their discretionary powers. 

The most important suggestion that the 
Rajamanner Report made, was that the testing 
of a majority of the C.M. should be deter¬ 
mined in the State Assembly and not in the 
Raj Bhavan. It also further suggested that 
if the Governor thought that the G, M. had 
lost the confidence of the House, he should, 
instead of dismissing the Ministry, move a 
motion of his own to convene the Assembly 
and get the test of the C.M.’s strength. The 
report also suggested for deletion of Articles 
356, 357, and 360 of the constitution. But the 
suggestions made by the report, however, were 
rejected by the P.M. Smt. Indira Gandhi and 
by other critics abo on the plea that these 
would weaken the position of Union Govern¬ 
ment and jeopardize the national integrity.^ 
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The need for guidelines was also felt by the 
President V. V. Giri who later constituted a 
Cominittee for formulating the norms for the 
role of the Governors in the Governors* 
Conference in 1970.21 The Committee under 
Shri Bhagwan Sahay, the Governor of Jammu 
and Kashmir, made some important sugges¬ 
tions for the role of the Governors.^* The 
important suggestions are as follow :— 

1) The test of the majority of the 
Ministry should be left to the 
Assembly. If the C.M. refuses to meet 
the Assembly, the Governor would 
dismiss the Ministry and install 
another ministry. If it is not available 
only then the Governor would 
recommend to the President for the 
imposition of Article 356. 

2) If coalition breaks up (as in U.P.) the 
C.M. would not have the right to 
advise the Governor to dismiss a 
Minister or to appoint a Minister in 
such a manner as to break the arch yet 
claim the right to continue as the 
C.M. of the State. 

3) If the Party or parties withdraw the 
support to the Coalition Government 
the C.M. may not resign but should 
demonstrate his continuing strength 
by calling a session of the Assembly 
within the shortest possible period. 

4) The Committee also put some 
important suggestions on selection of 
of the C. M. and the dissolution of the 
Assembly. It urged the need to 
restrain the practice of defections that 
was increasing in our polity. 

Conclusion:—^Thc suggestions of the 
Committee, truly speaking, are good and 
shall be useful in lessening the Union-State 
tensions owing to the different role of the 
Governors, provided the State Governors and 
the Central Government follow them with a 


sense of genuine cooperation. These would 
also establish healthy conventions cementing 
our parliamentary democracy. The whole 
matter would rest on the Central Government 
and on how it acts in the future. It should 
be a practice that the federal Government 
shall intervene in the State affairs through the 
Governors only when there is grave danger to 
the peace and tranquillity of the country. In 
normal times it should allow the units to 
function freely within the frame-work of our 
constitution. This practice shall strengthen 
our democracy. 

Simultaneously the State Governments are 
required to have a co-operative attitude with 
the Central Government despite different 
political ideologies, for the cause of preserving 
the unity and integrity of the country. The 
conflict that may arise between the Centre and 
the State or between one State and another, 
should be solved through “a co-operative 
fabric” and mutual undergtanding.^a This 
sort of atmosphere can be created only through 
the method of decentralization. Shri Dharma 
Vira, the former Governor of West Bengal is 
of the view that the disputes of the Union and 
the States should be solved through “mutual 
consultation” thinking of the country as “a big 
Joint family” in which the Centre is the head 
of the family and the States are its members. 
In this family the Governor is the main 
link.2< 

The demands of the regional parties and 
others for the abolition of the Governor’s post, 
revision of the Constitution, allocation of new 
funds for expenditure and Veto power with 
the States, etc., would cause the collapse of 
the edifice of our family and weaken both the 
Centre and the States. Shri J. D. Sethi holds 
the view that for the betterment of the Union- 
State relations, there should be a balance of 
power theory in our country. In a large 
federation, only this factor holds political 
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stability and the growth of the constitution. 
This has been found, he says, in the Anaerican 
Constitution."' 

In brief, it should be noted that our 
federation is both a federal as well as a 
Unitary Constitution in which the Governor 
holds a very crucial and significant position. 
In normal times, the Governor plays a role of 
the constitutional head while in an emergency 
situation he discharges his responsibilities 
towards the Union Government. But the 
important factor to be noted is that there 
should not be a clash in the dual role of the 
Governor. This conflict can be avoided if 
healthy and democratic conventions are 
observed. The Centre should bear respon¬ 
sibility that it shall not try to influence the 
r olc of the Governor as a Constitutional head 
of his State. It should follow democratic 
norms. The role of the Governor as a 
representative of the Centre should come into 
force when the role of a constitutional head 
ceases to operate. The Centre should not 
manoeuvre the sensitive politics of a State for 
its party interest through the office of the 
Governor at the cost of the spirit of 
democracy. Such a role of the Governor and 
the Centre shall strengthen our democracy. 
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P OPULARITY AS A lEST OF MERIT 

M. Y. SAVANT 


Popularity is not always a test of merit. 
Really great men have rarely become popular 
during or after their life time. Sometimes the 
world realizes its mistake in failing to appre¬ 
ciate and honour the genius of a great man 
or a great artist and makes [amends for its mis¬ 
take by raising memorials and monuments in 
memory of those neglected great men and 
artists. 

On the other hand, upstarts, undeserving 
shallow men without worth or merit, gain 
popularity overnight. The masses have no 
brains ; they are led by the nose anywhere 
and everywhere. People only follow the fashion 
without stopping to think what is really good 
or bad. They drift with the current. If the 
current fashion is to read 'novels and pretend 
to enjoy them whether they make head or tail 
out of them, novels are read avidly. Since 
they arc advertised, the public find in these 
books virtues that are not there. That writer. 


painter or singer becomes popular who stoops 
low to satisfy the vulgar taste of the masses, 
while the real artist who does not create any¬ 
thing below the level set by the high ideals of 
art, is often seen starving and neglected. A 
detective novel with sensational tales of blood, 
murder and ghosts achieves more popularity 
than a sonnet of Milton or a play of 
Shakespeare. Does it mean that Milton or 
Shakespeare is not as great as the writer of that 
popular detective novel ? Popularity, therefore, 
is not a test of merit. On the contrary, a real 
artist is never popular, a socalled pretender- 
artist is always popular. Popularity is often 
on the side of the pretenders in art, music, 
poetry and painting. 

These pretenders in the field of art become 
so easily popular because they supply what the 
public wants. They know the psychology of 
the masses. They are not artists, they are 
shopkeepers. 
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They sell what the public want. The real 
artist does not give what the public wants ; 
but his eye is fixed on the highest ideal of art. 
He docs not stoop low to satisfy the degraded 
taste of the public. Hence, he never becomes 
popular. But he is never sorry if he is not 
popular, for he knows the value of popularity. 
Popularity hardly goes hand in hand with real 
greatness. Popularity is a lady who flirts 
with any man on the street. I'ame is a lady 
who is attracted only by the real genius 
in art, music, literature, philosophy and 
politics. 

Great men are seldom appreciated and 
worshipped in their life time. Jesus Christ 
was done to death in his life time, but is now 
worshipped as God by Christians of the whole 
world. So with all great men, Shakespeare, 
Milton, Madam Curie and others. A circus 
clown is more popular than a poet, a cinema 
star is more popular than a saint, a cricketer is 
more popular than a social reformer, docs it 
mean that popularity is any test of merit ? 


Nevertheless, sometimes popularity comes 
to a man of merit. A person having some 
outstanding merit, may not care for popularity, 
but like unwanted wealth it may come after 
him. Ultimately people love and praise the 
virtuous, even as they love gold and reject 
brass. Persons like Mahatma Gandhi, 
Jawaharlal Nehru, Bernard Shaw were popular 
because they not only had sterling qualities of 
head and heart but were also surrounded by 
followers who admired them wholeheartedly. 

Propangandists without any virtue may be¬ 
come popular for sometime, but cannot main¬ 
tain their popularity for all times. They sit, 
as it were, on the summit of a sand hill, which 
slowly dwindlcss to nothing and lands its 
climbers in the valley of oblivion. While 
persons with merit once they reach the summit 
of the mountain of popularity, remain there for 
a pretty long time. In the long run, it is merit 
that counts, though for the time being even 
chaff may pass for corn. 




Current Affairs 


lOOOth Aoaiversary of Abu Rayhaoal Biruni 

Prof. B, Rozenfeld, writes for a Press 
release by the USSR Embassy of New Delhi: 

On September 4, 1973 the world will mark 
the lOOOth anniversary of the birth of the 
great Central Asian encyclopaedic scholar Abu 
Rayhan Ahmad ibn Muhammad al Biruni. 

Biruni was born in the capital of mediaeval 
K.horezm-Kyat, now a small town named after 
Biruni in the Karakalpak ASSR that forms 
part of Soviet Uzbekistan, lie studied and, at 
first, worked in Kyat. Later on he lived and 
worked at Rey and (lurgan (contemporary 
Iran), Urgeneh (now Kunya-Urgench in 
Soviet Turkmenia) and Ghazni (Afganistan). 
In Ghazni, Biruni died on December 11, 1048. 
Frolitic Writer 

Biruni was a man of immense learning and 
a scholar of great range in thought. He 
wrote some 150 works. The most important 
among them are “Cartography” (“A book 
about projecting constellations onto the surface 
and representing countries on the plane”), 
‘‘Astrolabes” (“An exhaustive treatise on possi¬ 
ble methods of building an astrolabe”), 
“Chronology” (Monuments left behind by the 
earlier generations”), “Spherics” (A book of 
keys of the science of astronomy about what 
is happening on the surface of a sphere”), 
“Specific weights” (“A book about volume 
and weight ratios between metals and precious 
stones”), “Goedesy” (“Determining boun¬ 
daries of places for better finding distances 
between populated localities”), “Shadows” 
(“Extracting everything said about the ques¬ 
tion of shadows”), “The Science of Stars” 
(“A book teaching the fundamentals of the 
science of stars”), “India” (“A book contain¬ 


ing explanations of Indians’ teachings accepted 
or rejected by reasons”), “Mineralogy” (“A 
book on how to collect information on disting¬ 
uishing precious stones”), “Pharmacognosia” 
(“A book about medical drugs”) and others. 

Owing to the style prevalent in those times 
to give long, elaborate and mostly rhymed 
titles even to scientific treatises, it became 
usual to write them in abbreviated form. 

Very important is Biruni’s correspondence 
with the famed encyclopaedist of Central Asia 
Ibn Sina (Avicena) which expounds his views 
on the problems of philosophy, physics and 
other natural sciences. His letters to other 
foremost mathematicians and astronomers of 
the time are also of interest. Biruni has made 
fundamental contributions to all these sciences. 

In particular, in addition to solving a large 
number of mathematical problems posed by 
astronomy and geography, he was one of the 
creators of spherical trigonometry and higher 
geodesy, experimental method in physics and 
a reformer of astronomy. 

Biruni was a champion of friendship among 
peoples and equality of all people, irrespective 
of their religion, and an implacable enemy of 
all superstitions. 

Translation 

Soviet scholars have made careful studies of 
his works. Many of his writings have been 
published in Russian and Uzbek translations 
and in translations into some other languages 
of the Soviet peoples, with detailed commen¬ 
taries and investigations. Biruni’s “Selected 
works” arc being published in Tashkent, with 
“Chronology”, “India” and “Geodesy” al¬ 
ready issued. “Pharmacognosia” and “Masud 
Canon” will be issued for the anniversary. 
“Mineralogy” and “Chords” have been put 
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out in Moscow, while readers in Dushanbe 
will be able to sec his “Science of Stars” 
printed for the jubilee. 

Three monographs and many studies 
carried out in Moscow, Leningrad, Tashkent 
and Dushanbe arc devoted to Biruni. 

The name of Biruni has been given to the 
Instutite of Oriental Studies of the Uzbek 
Academy of Sciences and to the avenue linking 
Tashkent’s centre with the university campus. 
In Central Asian republic there are many 
streets, squrcs, collective farms, scientific and 
educational institutions named after Biruni. 

Modern science owes a lot to the remark* 
able discoveries of the great Khorezm thinker. 
We value his humanism and progressive views. 

The USSR Academy of Sciences, the 
Academies of Sciences of all the Soviet Central 
Asian republics, the Soviet Afro-Asian Solida¬ 
rity Committee and the USSR Committee for 
UNESCO are to hold a formal meeting in 
Moscow devoted to Biruni’s anniversary. 

On September 5-7, an all-union scientific 
conference will be held in Tashkent, to be 
attended by orientalists and historians of 
Science both from the Soviet Union and from 
other countries. Conferences in memory of 
the great Central Asian scientist will also take 
place abroad. 

The thousandth anniversary of Biruni is a 
festival of science and culture of all people of 
the world. 

CMEA Countries : Facts and Figures 

As stated by V. Isupov, Y. Shmeral and 
L. Yagodovsky in a consular press release by 
the USSR Consulate General in Calcutta 
(abridged by ourselves). 

About a quarter of a century has passed 
since the formation of the Council for Mutual 
Economic Assistance. Within these years the 
CMEA countries have registered high rates of 
economic growth. Between 1951 and 1971 
national income grew in Bulgaria 6.3 times. 


Hungary 3,2, the GDR 4.2, Poland 4, Rumania 
6.7, the USSR 5.6, and Czechoslovakia 3.3 
times. Over the same years the USA, the 
biggest imperialist power, managed to double 
its national income. In 1950-72, industrial 
output in the CMEA countries increased 8*fold 
whereas in the economically advanced capita¬ 
list countries it only trebled. As a result, the 
share of the CMEA nations in world industrial 
production rose from 18 per cent in 1950 to 33 
per cent in 1970, and in world national income 
from 15 to 25 per cent. 

The CMEA countries have now become 
the largest industrial complex. Their share 
in world industrial output is higher than that 
of the USA and is 1.7 times that of the West 
European capitalist countries. 

CMEA Economic Growth for 1971-72 
(1972 in % of 1970) 



itional 

Industrial 


tcome 

output 

Bulgaria 

115 

118 

Hungary 

112 

111 

GDR 

110 

112 

Cuba 


136 

Mongolia 

107 

121 

Poland 

118 

119 

Rumania 

144 

125 

USSR 

110 

115 

Czechoslovakia 

111 

114 


These figures embody the labour enthu¬ 
siasm of the workers engaged in industry, agri¬ 
culture, construction and other sectors of the 
socialist countries’ economics who have laun¬ 
ched a mass socialist emulation drive to fulfil 
and overfulfil production assignments and 
have been able to tap latent reserves to 
increase output. 

The CMEA nations* successes become all 
the more obvious, if we compare them with 
the results of economic development of 
advanced capitalist countries. In 1971>72, 
industrial production went up 7 per cent in 
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the USA, 6 per cent m the FRG, 4 per cent in 
Britain, while in Italy it remained at the 1970 
level. These countries’ Economic develop¬ 
ment was unstable, marketing encountered 
difficulties, and inflation and monetary crisis 
became more acute. 

Comprehensive intensification of social 
production is coming to the fore in the CMEA 
countries. Great success have been achieved 
in this respect over the recent years. In 1972 
the biggest share of the entire industrial out¬ 
put gain in the CMEA countries came from 
higher labour productivity : it amounted to 72 
per cent in Bulgaria, 100 in Hungary, more 
than 80 !n the U.SSR and GDR, 91 in Czecho¬ 
slovakia, and nearly 60 per cent in Poland and 
Rumania. 

New success has been made in other 
spheres, too. Thus, the expenditure of prime 
raw and other materials per unit of output in 
GOR industry WdS reduced by 2 per cent in 
1972, with the cou'^umption of metals in the 
metal-worknig industry going down 4 per cent. 
In Bulgaria the coil of industrial production 
went down 1 per cent. In Rumania the cost 
of production in industry decreased 1.5 per 
cent, yielding a saving of 4,400 million lei. 
The expenditure of such prime materials, as 
coke, metals, mining timber and electric power 
,has been also reduced. Yet, much is still to be 
done in this field. 

Agriculture is successfully developing along 
the lines of intensification in the CMEA coun¬ 
tries. In 1972 Bulgaria, the GDR and 
Rumania obtained record yields cf grain crops 
and Cuba praduced 60 per cent more tobacco 
than in 1971. In Poland farm produce in 
1972 went up 8.1 per cent. The output of 
potatoes, sugar beet and animal products 
increased substantially. In 1972 the Soviet 
Union, despite extremely unfavourable 
weather conditions, harvested more grain crops 
than the annual average for the eighth five- 


year plan period (1966.70) and obtained its 
highest ever cotton yield. 

Economic growth of the socialist countries 
provides a basis for a continuous rise 
in the people’s living standard. The successes 
achieved in this Held can be seen, above all, 
from the growth ol the real incomes of the 
working people. In 1971-72, real incomes 
went up in Bulgaria 9 per cent, Hungary 
8.7 per cent, the USSR 8.4 per cent, and 
Czechoslovakia (personal consumption) 
10.8 per cent. In the GDR the people’s net 
cash incomes grew 9.5 per cent within the 
same period. 

Higher payments are an important source 
of raising the incomes of factory workers and 
office employees. Over the last two years 
real wages increased 12.3 per cent in Rumania, 
and 12.4 per cent in Poland. 

Much attention is also given to the housing 
problem. More thin 4.4 million flats have 
been built in the Soviet Union over the last 
two years. In M mgolia housing facilities in 
town and country increased about 10 per cent 
within the same period. In the Republic of 
Cuba the amount of housing construction td 
be carried out in 1973 is 7 times as high as the 
corresponding figure for 1970. By the end of 
the current five-year plan allocations for 
housing construction will be more than treble 
the 1972 figure. A number of the CMEA 
countries have elaborated and are now 
carrying out long-term housing programmes. 
Thus, beginning from the early sixties Hungary 
has been successfully realising the 15 year 
plan of building a million flats, 400 OOO of 
which will be opened for occupancy in the 
current five-year plan. Following the decisions 
of the 5th Plenum of the Central Committee 
of the Polish United Workers’ Party (May 
lv72), Poland set its sights on building 
7,3 million flats till 1990 to provide each 
Polish family with a separate flat. 



TRENDS OF CHANGES IN INDIRECT TAXES IN INDIA 

NIRENDRA KUMAR BANERJEE 


Tax is the most importairt and largest 
source of revenue in most of the countries. 
Taxes are generally imposed and collected 
directly and indirectly. Tax payers have the 
opportunity to shift indirect taxes to others. 
That is why indirect taxes are known as regre¬ 
ssive in nature. The most outstanding defect 
of Indian tax structure is to put higher stress 
on indirect taxes than direct taxes and conse¬ 
quently we are to face unequal distribution of 
income. But the role of indirect tax in under¬ 
developed countries has rightly been mentioned 
by Tripathy. According to him, apart from 
its quantitative role in maximizing the volume 
of resources for the public sector, taxation has 
a qualitative role also. In its qualitative 
aspect, its function is to direct the flow of 
resources of the economy into useful and pro¬ 
ductive channels of the economy and thus to 
prevent the resource from being transferred to 
speculative and unproductive investment as 
well as to lavish and luxury consumption. Here 
we shall try to show the trends of changes in 
indirect ta.xcs in India. Excise duties and 
customs duties are two most remarkable taxes 
amongst the indirect taxes which are imposed 
by the Central Government of India. So, we 
shall mostly limit our discussion to Excise and 
Customs duties so far as these are found in 
India. 

Excise Duties :- 

Gulati rightly opines, “The most eHiective 
way of securing the maximum amount of 
savings from the community is to enforce com¬ 
pulsory reduction in current consumption by 
means of taxation”. We think excise taxation 
functions for curtailing consumption, raising 


savings and mopping up purchasing power foi 
anti-inflationary considerations eminently well, 
From the point of view of economic stabiliza¬ 
tion and resource mobilization, such excises are 
ideal which arc ad valorem, which have prog¬ 
ressive rates and which are levied on goods 
with a high elasticity of demand. In an under¬ 
developed country ad valorem progressive 
e,xcise taxes on cornmodites^with high elasticity 
of demand may be preferred because of the 
considerations of mobilizing increasingly larger 
volume of resources from the expanding eco¬ 
nomy. The Government of India impose? 
excise duties with the aijovementioned objec¬ 
tives. Now let us try to discuss the excise 
duties in India from 196^-69. In the budget 
for the year l96c5-69, excise duties were impo¬ 
sed on most of the important goods. Here 
we shall try to study the changes iu tlic rates 
of excise duties on unmanufactured tobacco, 
jute manufactures, textile fabrics, refrigerating 
and air conditioning machineries, mineral 
products, cotton fabrics etc. 

Ciggrettes 

In the year 1968-69 excise duties on cigare¬ 
ttes were imposed at ad- valorem rates. The 
effective rates were for 1000 (below Rs. 7.50) 
35%, 1000 (between 7.50 and Rs. 25.00) 65% 
and 1000 (above Rs. 25.00) 95% basic. These 
basic rates were increased to 40%, 72.5% and 
107,5% in 196^-70 respectively from J5%> 
65%, and 95%. Again these rates were 
further increased to 42.5%, 80% and 125% in 
the year 1970-71. Lastly the rates proposed 
to be incrcas,<td in the budget for the year 
1973-74 are starting (rom 5% per rupee above 
Rs, 10 for lODO qigarettei to 333% per rupee. 
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Motor Spirit :• 

Excise duties imposed on motor spirit were 
Rs. 5f0/., Rs. 6i0/-, Rs. 720/- and Rs. 920/-. 
per kilo litre respectively in the year 1968-69, 
1569-70, 1970-71 and 1971-72. Lastly, Rs. 80/- 
is proposed to be increased per kilo litre in the 
budget for the year 1973-74. So we find that 
the rates have been increasing gradually. 
Kerosene Oil 

The rates of Taxes on superior kerosene oil 
also have been gradually increasing since 1968- 
69. Excise rates on superior kerosene increa¬ 
sed from Rs. 16^.25 per kilo litre to Rs. 203. 
25 ; from Rs. 205.25 to 225.25 per kilo litre 
lespectively from 1968-69 to 1269-70 and from 
1969-70 to 1970-71. There was a proposal for 
increasing R^. 60/ per kilo litre in the budget 
for the year 1 973-74, Later on abatement of 
♦he amount was agreed to after the budget 
dispute in the Parliament in 1973. 

Other items :- 

68-69 69-70 

Refrigerators 

and 

Air-conditioners 30% 30% 

(Ad valorem) 

(lenient (Ad valorem) 21% 

Costic Soda (Ad valorem) — 5% 

We have tried to show (he trends of changes 
in the excise rates on different items so far. 
There are many other things on which excise 
duties have been Imposed and rates have also 
been changed from budget to budget. Amongst 
these items art silk, electric equipments and 
fans, aluminium, stainless steel, cinematograph 
projectors, pressure' cookers, typewriters and 
ribbons, sugar etc. are noteworthy. 

If we consider the imposition of excise 
tiutics bn new items in different budgets we 
shall find that the member of items on which 
exebe duties arc newly imposed, are rapidly 


Cotton Fabrics :• 

In the union budget proposals for 1968-69 
excise duty on cotton fabrics of super fine 
quality was decreased from 12 paise to 7 paise 
per sq. metre and on the other hand excise 
duties on cotton fabrics of fine quality were 
increased. It was proposed to include in the 
tariff description embroidery and impregnated 
textile fabrics etc., having cotton fabrics as 
base fabric, and ad valorem rate of duty at 
12.5% basic excise and 2.5% additional excise 
have been fixed for 9 specified types of cotton 
fat^rics and the reduction of ad valorem duty 
from 15% to 7|,% in respect of some varieties 
of cotton fabrics was done in the budget for 
the year J969-70. The rates on cotton fabrics 
of superfine quality increased from 15.5% 
(1970-71) to 25% (1971-72) and of fine quality 
from 9.6% (1970-71) to 15% (1971-72) 

Proposed Rates in the Budget 


70-71 

71-72 

72-73 

73-74 

40% 

— 

— 

60% 

19.8% 

(effective 

24% 

25% 

25% 

rates) 




10% 

— 

— 

10% 


increasing viz. to 7 in (1969-70), 11 in (1970- 
71) and 25 in (1971-72). Special excise duties 
over anfl above the basic excise duties are 
found in India. Again additional excise duties 
are also found in lieu of sales tax on a few 
items. One most remarkable thing is that 
revenue from excise duties from India consists 
the major part of the total revenue (almost 
more than 50%) from taxation. The proposed 
targets to raise revenue from excise duties were 
36.43, 104.57, 135.06, 156.88 crorcs of rupees 
respectively in the year 1968-69, 1969-70, 1970- 
71 and 1971-72. Similar trends are being cen- 
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tirufd fo be found even in the budget for the 
year 1973-74. 

Import Tariffs 

The importance of import tariffs in the eco¬ 
nomic development of under-developed coun¬ 
tries may be considered in its three aspects, 
(a) development, (b) finance and (c) protection 
These duties control imports of b’xurics and 
facilitate the import of capital goods. Import 
duties do not constitute a remarkable and 
expansive rourcc of income for economic deve¬ 
lopment in an undeveloped economy. For 
this reason countries like India try to replace 
the loss in revenues caused by fall in the pro¬ 
ceeds from import duties by an enhancement 
of revenues from excises. Here we shall try to 

show the changes that have been made during 
the last five years. 

Import tariffs were increased in case of 
lubricating oil from 15% (1968-69) to 27.5% 
(1969-70) and in case of imported motor cars 
from 60% (196 -69) to 100% (1969-70). 

Various specific rates of duty on dry fruits, 
ether than dates, were replaced by ad valorem 
rates and the tarifl’values in respect of certain 
dry fruits were abolished by amendment of the 
Indian Tariff A.ct. Increase in basic import 
duty in the year 1970-71 on (i) champagne and 
other sparkling wines from Rs, 23.50 per litre 
to Rs. 45,00 per litre (1970-71) (ii), on other 
sorts of wines from Rs. 14.70 per litre to Rs. 30 
per litre, on (iii) Brandy, Gin, Whisky and 
other spirits from Rs. 45/- per litre to Rs. 60/- 
per litre, to 170% advalorcm to 200% ad 
valorem whichever is higher, (iv) Certain items 
of machinery and components and certain 
nonferrous metals and other articles which pay 
duty at machinery rate from 27,5% to 35% 
etc. The budget for the year 1971-72 gave 
more stress on import duties. There were a 
few new items on which import duties were 
imposed for the first time. Now, we shall 
discuss the present trends of export duties for 
the last five years. 


In the year 1969-70 remarkable changes 
were made in case of jute manufacture and tea. 
Abatement of export duties was made in the 
case of cloth and bags excluding carpet backing 
and jute specialities (Rs. 2C0/- per tonne from 
Rs. 500/- per tonne on 1968-69), sacking not 
otherwise specified (Rs. 150/- per tonne from 
Rs. 250/- per tonne on 1968-69) and certain 
types of yarn, twist, rope, twine and miscella¬ 
neous manufactures (Rs. 150/- per tome from 
Rs. 250/- per tonne on 1968-69). Abolition of 
export duties was pro-import duties imposed 
were on wool raw and wool tops (4G%),coppcr 
unwrought (30%), lead ingots, pig and scrap 
(40%), Zinc unwroughl (40%) and agricultu¬ 
ral tractors and parts (30%). Increase in 
import duties were made on iron and steel 
material (27.5%, to 30%,), motor vehicles parts 
(t)0%, to 100%) and staple fibre excluding yarn 
(25% to 100%) etc. Lastly, import duties are 
proposed to be increased in the budget for the 
year 1973-74. Duties arc proposed to be 
increased from 30%, to 40% on all kinds of 
machineries and from .30%, to 40%, on tobacco. 
Ad valorem import duties have been proposed 
to be increased from 100%, to 120%o on all 
items on which import duties at ad valorem 
rates are imposed. Increase of duties on stain¬ 
less steel sheet from 100% to 200%o and on 
unutilised cinema film from 15 paise to 50 paise 

arc proposed in the budget for the year 
1973-74. 

Export duties :- 

The role of export duties is also highly 
recomraendable. These duties have got special 
importance in an under-developed economy as 
a source of development finance. In India wc 
shall find export duties play an important role 
not as a means of source of income but rather 
as au instrument of anti-infliationary and pro¬ 
tection policy. Export duties can function as a 
significant instrument of development finance, 
if the commodities which are exported are 
inelastic in demand and subject to less cbmpe- 
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titlon in the foreign markets. But in our eco¬ 
nomy in the case of most of the exportable 
goods the demand for them is inelastici but 
they have to face competition in the foreign 
markets. We shall have to depend less on 
import duties for revenue and should try to 
make good the deficit by implementation of a 
good income tax system. Now, we shall discuss 
the present trends of export duty during the 
last five years. 

In the year 1969-70 remarkable changes 
were made in the case j,of jute manufactures 
and tea. Abatement of export duties was 
carried out in case of hessian cloth and bags 
excluding carpet backing and jute specialities 
(Rs. 200/- per tonne from Rs. 500/- per tonne 
on 1968-69), and certain types of yarn twist, 
rope, and miscellaneous manufactures (Rs. 150 
per tonne from Rs. 250/- per tonne in 1968-69) 
etc. Abolition of export duties were proposed 
to be made in case of wool sacks, cotton 
lagging, tea (in consumer packs, packed in 
metal containers) and degreased raw wool in 
the year 1969-70. Kxport duties were reduced 
in case of tea in consumer non-metal packs 
(5% subject to a maximum of Rs. 1.70 per kg 
from 15% or Rs. 2.76 per kg. whichever is less 
(1968-(9) and mica locsc splitting of grades 
numbers 5.5. and 6 (*0% from 40% in 1968- 


69). Later in the year, 1970-71, abolition of 
duties on loose tea and non-metal package tea 
was propcsed to be done and reduction of 
duties on jute canvas, webbings, tarpaulin cloth 
(R.S. 200 per tonne from Rs. 500 per tonne in 
1969-70) was made. No change was, however, 
made in the year 1971-72 from that position in 
export duties as in 1970-71, Last of all no 
change or reduction of export duties is propo¬ 
sed to be made in the budget for the year 
1973-74 from the position of 1972-73. Though 
we expected concession at least in case of jute 
and tea for the recent devaluation of dollar. 

This is, in short, the trend of changes in the 
indirect tax system in India. To draw our 
conclusipn, we can say that though the major 
portion of the tax revenue comes from indirect 
taxes, the customs duties have very insignificant 
role for the enhancement of revenues in com- 
parision to excise duties which comprise almost 
half of the total tax revenue. We are gradua-, 
Uy trying to utilue indirect faxes as a means for 
adjustment of the mal-distribution of income. 
But we should always remember that we shall 
have to depend more and mere ori direct taxes 
than on indirect taxes which have, after all a 
regressive effect on the lax stiuctuic of the 
economy. 









SELF-DEFEATING TO FOSTER A DECEPTIVE SENSE OF 
UNRELIABLE SECURITY 

SUDHINDRA PRAMANIK 


During this hazardous period of undeclared 
and lawless wars, savage and criminal bomb* 
ings and bombardments and (he feverish build¬ 
up of nuclear, chemical, bacteriological and 
other deadly weapons of overwhelming mass 
destruction, it can not but be regarded as self- 
deceptive and self defeating to underrate and 
undeiplay the gravity of the situation, it is 
impolitic and unwise bordering on folly to 
regard one’s country as inruiume fioni surprise 
attacks and even accidental nuclear and other 
hazards. 

It is also an incontiovertable fart of omi¬ 
nous s'gnilicance from the point of view of 
national security and sovereignty of .smaller 
military Powers that the Security Council as 
well a* the Big-Power-dominated U.N.O. 
connnue to remain powerless and infflLCtivc 
for ail practical purpo.sc.s in the vital matter of 
providing the le«ist safeguards against any 
possible hazards or any protection against the 
actual happenings, however lawless and crimi¬ 
nal and violative of the UNO Charter prin¬ 
ciples and resolutions they may be. No matter 
how big or small, peaceful and non-aggressive 
orre’s country, government and people may be. 
This has been unmistakably demonstrated 
again and again in south-east Asia and Bangla 
Desh, in the Middle East and in various parts 
of Africa and S. America. Despite the Paris 
agreement and the so-called cca.se. fire and res¬ 
toration of non-aggressive peace, bitterest 
fightings and killings still continue. Mean¬ 
while, the long-suffering peoples of not only 
these countries but also of other countries have 
to bear the terrible cost and brunt of this end¬ 
less and remorseless game of fraud and force. 


The poorer nations and the poorest toiling 

multitude have to pay the price most 
heavily. 

There seems to be no way out until and 
unless the poorer countries who undoubtedly 
con.nitutc a large majority of the United 
Nations Organization, be even self-interested 
enough to come out of the influence of the Big 
Powers which include now Red China and 
unite to aisert their fimdorricn'a) rights to 
live freely and peacefully and take UNIT ED 
ACTION to slop this lawless and murderous 
game, to outlaw such wars and take .some 
eiTcedve practical steps. 

Writers and commentators who deal with 
so serious a matter effecting the SURVIVAL 
of their own peojde would do well to—weigh 
carefully their words so that they may not un¬ 
wittingly or unconsciously serve (he purpose, 
in actual effect, of those who ate obviously 
interested in maintaining a PRO-WAR & 
COLD \A AR atmosphere. Tbtsc interests 
and their spokesmen, therefore, deliberately 
Tmdcrrate the gravity of the objective condi¬ 
tions pregnant with the possibility of moving 
toward a nuclear catastrophy. Judged by 
aggressive disposition and action of at least 
some of the virtual dictators in the N-armed 
countries, the possibility takes a .cenous turn 
now and then. Even the so-called localised 
wars, undeclared, lawless and criminal, show 
at crucial moments signs of developing into 
more extensive and intensive war. This 

r 

happened ominously in Vietnam and other 
states of Indo-China. Despite the recent 
ceasefire and peace agreements, they arc still 
engaged in bitter fighting. The professed 
cease-fire is still a far cry. 



A DECl«Pr(Vfi SENSE OF UNRELIABLE SBGURITV Sil 


The whole atmosphere is still fraught with 
grave consequences. 

It was especially notable that during the 
savagest period of mass massacre and destruc¬ 
tion there arose, indeed, PERILOUS moments 
for possible counter-action by the Soviet 
leadership faced with the thorny problem of 
maintaining supply of heavy armaments and 
lacking the combined support of the Chinese 
leadership then engaged in close DETENTE 
with the deliberate DIRECTOR of the most 
barbarous and cold blooded savagery ever 
witnessed in human liistory. Had it then 
attempted with similar recklessness to that of 
Nixon to meet his gamble by gamble and 
despatched its own aii force, destroyers and 
submarines even near the region in order to 
intcivciie in the conscienceless war directly in 
any way, largcscale war; and DIRECT 
CONFRONTATION could have occured in 
Iiidu-Chitia. And that too, in a region domi¬ 
nated decisively by a far superior U, S. Navy, 
Airforce and the Soviet Union—having no 
base there or near about iiv face of the net¬ 
works of powerlul US bases from Jipan to 
Vietoim and far beyon I. Tae UoA was also 
lighting there not alone bat with several allied 
Powers. 

Nixon knew this well. So also the Chinese 
leadership engaged in friendly talks with the 
same Nixon at that crucial CROSSROAD ot 
history. The Soviet leadership could have 
sitnilarly gambled but far more recklessly and 
unrealistically than Nixon who had already 
been permitted to take the worst advantage of 
the Sino'Sovict conflict. Nixon was evidently 
pretty sure that there would be r.o Soviet unity 
with the Chinese Icadenhip that had toned 
down beyond recognition the long-drawn 
bitterest wordly warfare against the US impe¬ 
rialism and capitalism and had become more 
and more—aggressive against the so-callcd 
‘social imperialism’, with its great eagerness 


to restore normal relations with the USA 
and to have various trade, cultural and other 
agreements with it. 

Nixon could gamble even at the high cost 
of heavy US losses precisely because he felt 
sure that there would be NO JOINT SINO* 
SOVIET ULTIMATUM even to prevent the 
bloodiest mass massacre and dcstiuction and 
to aid their sworn COMMON ally, the 
valiant, small but great Vietnamese people. 
In that context the most aggressively-disposed 
Nixon would have given little weight to any 
unilateral Soviet ultimatum though the 
‘revisionist’ Khrushchev had the courage to 
deliver to the US ally, Britain, to save Egypt, 
though in a different situation, yet at great 
risk. 

In that relation ol forces in the Vietnam 
war, thc so-cailcd NUCLEAR DETERRENT 
had no real value, though the Soviet 
Union was armed with the moit advanced 
Nuclear arms and other weapons of mass des¬ 
truction. No bluff and bluster would have 
worked. Neverthelcis, had the Soviet leader¬ 
ship indulged in a rcckies.s gamble of directly 
intervening with its armed might anywhere 
even in a distant Fa dtic region to relieve the 
US pressure in Vietnam, there would have 
been undoubtedly a US-Sovict CONFRON¬ 
TATION of a direct and extremely hazardous 
.ind pel haps irretiievablc nature unless the 
Svivict would have been obliged to suffer a 
great strategic sct-back and loss of face. To 
avert that or a possible crushing defeat in that 
region of the US superiority, the ONLY 
ALTERNATIV.t. for the Soviet leadership was 
to take resort to nuclear strike in some form 
or other. The consequences would have been : 
not merely a third World War but a 
NUCLEAR GATASROPHE of universal 
magnitude. " 

However, the Soviet leadership was wise 
enough, whatever may be the truth or falsity of 
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the accusations against it by its opponents to 
avoid the confrontation that could have well 
led to a UNIVERSAL CATASTROPHE. Nixon 
could continue the daring BRINKMANSHIP 
of Dulles in an extreme form and at so terrible 
a cost to all concerned. But the Soviet Union 
committed to a policy of world peace and 
security and freedom for all peoples with a 
gradual and efFeciivc disannatnent including 
even destruction of stockpiles of nuclear arms 
could not possibly do so without doing violence 
to its own ideology and commitments, however 
deviated they may be from their original ideo¬ 
logical position. In that situation the 
Soviet Union could only urge both Vietnam 
and China to do the needful and ask the North 
Vietnam and PRG leaders to press China to 
permit the flow of Soviet armaments to Vietnam 
through the Chinese lands and frontiers with¬ 
out being interrupted in any way. Only under 
much pressure from the Vietnamese leaders on 
both China and Russia, there was some tacit 
and indirect understanding for passing 
some Soviet armaments through China. 
However, it seems the Soviet Union could 
send some-quantum of strategic heavy arma- 
meots including even missiles that enable the 
North Vietnamese to shoot down a large 
number of the giant B-52 and other US bom¬ 
bers and aircrafts. Nevertheless, the fact 
remains that the Chinese made no threatening 
moves nor took any retaliatory action to 
counter the ruthless bombings of Vietnam 
Railway lines and sorrounding areas though 
very near to the Chinese borders, thereby 
destroying the rail links with China and making 
the supply almost impossible or much more 
diliicult. All the most horrible onsloughts 
were going on at tt\e doorsteps of China far 
away from Soviet frontiers. The tragedy was 


for the Vietnamese people and to their 
unprecedented sufferings along with their 
unique resistance and offensive. This could be 
perpetrated so long on the small and so valiant 
a people precisely because the communist 
Russia and communist China could not com¬ 
bine to take a united stand against the US 
otTensivc at any stage, nor could they 
even agree to SERVE AN ULTIMATUM 
on US imperialism to stop the mostsavage 
onslaughts or face their combined forces. 
So the reckless Nixon gamble at least led 
to a ceasefire and peace agreement to save his 
face for the time being though the situation 
is still explosive. It is, however, worth remem¬ 
bering that the extent of Nixonitc success is 
primarily due to the Soviet inability to bs 
equally reckless in this NUCLEAR AGE of 
all-destructivc aramaments. The fact also 
remains that the process can well be rcvcrscil 
at any stage in the eventuality of any Sino- 
Soviet combination in the interests of both the 
peoples on a realistic basis, if not ideological. 
China’s pro-Bhulto-Tikka preference against 
India and BangtaDcsh remains ominous m tin; 
context. 

All this shows how near to the catastrophi< 
possiblity the world peoples are at the crucia 
moments of confrontation of Big Nucleai 
Powers, with China joining the NUGLEAF 
ARMAMENTS and even IGBM BUILDINl 
RAGE and keeping itself deliberately awa) 
from any strategic Arms Limitation Treaty anc 
non-production of more N-arms and l.G.B. Mi 
as the US and USSR have done, howcvci 
ineffective it may be. China has not also 
agreed to the Soviet proposal to outlaw wai 
with unclear arms and other weapons of masi 
destruction. 
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While he was once relaxing at a European 
hotel, deposed King Faroque (of Egypt) was 
interviewed by a youthful journalist. The 
latter asked the former about his views on the 
future of monarchy in the world. 

“Well, only five kings Will stay and the 
rest would have to go.” 

“Who are they ?” 

“I believe you know four of them— 
Kings of heart, club, dtaiiiund and spade.*’ 

“You are joking, bir.” 

“No, I am quite serious.” 

‘‘Alright, which h the lifth ?” 

“ Fuc king of England !” 

The prophecy of King Faroque is coining 
true. Sometime ago. King «jf Greece lost his 
kingdom and a dccnocratic regime (dominated 
by the military) wes sec up in that ancient 
country. Likewise during tne night of July 
.7->8, there was a bloodless coup in Afghanis¬ 
tan in which King Zahir Shah (while enjoying 
a holiday in Italy) was overthrown and esialrli- 
shment of a republic was proclaimed by Saidar 
Mohammed Baud Khan, brother-in-law and 
cousin of the former King. For about 48 
hours Kabul, the capital of Afghanistan, was 
closed to the world. Normal links were resto¬ 
red on 19th July vvhen the Soviet Union and 
India declared the recognition of the new 
Government. Thereafter othci countries follo¬ 
wed suit and now the Government of Sardar 
Baud is firmly in saddle. 

Land And People 

Afghanistan, is a land-locked country. The 
Soviet Union lies to its north, Iran to the west 
and Pakistan both to the south and the east. 
Its north-eastern tip just touches China and 
India. With an area of 6,53,000 sq. Kms, it 
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is populated by about a core and seventy-five 
lakhs of people. Its length fiom east to west 
is 770 miles. J’hc entire country is covered by 
mountains with an average height of 4,000 ft, 
the IIindu-Kush range in the cast being about 
fifteen to sixteen thousand feet high with its 
tallest cliff going upto 25,425 ft. Through 
these mountains passes the famous Khyber 
pass which has served as the main route to 
India from western and central Asia all through 
the ages. 

i'hc climate of Afghanistan is very pleasant 
and salubrious, t he people are tall, healthy 
and strong. Tncy work haid and keep happy. 
Agriculture, catllc-brceding and shccp-rcaring 
arc their main occuoaiions. Important rivers 
are Kadul, Amur and Melmand whose valleys 
provide aluvial soil for cultivation. Of 
j,40,U0,00 > hectares of fertile land, agriculture 
is earned on over '18,54,000 hectares. Wool 
and fruits arc the leading expoits. Of late 
woollen and textile mills have been opened with 
foreign aid. 

Most of the people speak Pashto. Persian 


is also spoken 

ia some parts. 

The main tribes 

are as under : 



No. 

'I'nbc 

Percentage 

1. 

Path an 

53.5 

2. 

Tadjik! 

36.7 

3. 

Uzbek 

6.0 

4. 

Hazara 

3.0 

5. 

Others 

0.8 


Once upon a time, this country was known 
as Aryana. Some people believe that Aryans 
migrated to India from here. Later, it was 
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known as Kliorasan. In the last quarter of the 
eighteenth century when the British established 
themselves across the Indian sub-continent, 
were laid down the present boundaries of 
Afghanistan with Kabul as its capital. It is a 
beautiful town with about half a million 
people. 

Afghanistan is generally regarded as a back¬ 
ward country. But it is gradually turning a 
new leaf. The purdah system is on decline. 
Literacy which is about ten percent, is also 
going up. Together with boys, girls are also 
taking to education and sport. Means of 
communication which were few and far 
between are fast improving. There arc about 
2,000 kilometres of long pucca roads. In 1966, 
U. S. A. built a road from Kabul to Kandahar 
and U. S. S. R. from Kandaliar to Herat. 
There are no railways in the country. Kabul 
and Kandahar are t wo airports. 

Palace Revo Its 

Afghanistan has been a monarchy since 
long. But its history is marked by palace intri¬ 
gues and revolts. In the first decade of this 
century, King Amir Flabibullah was assassina¬ 
ted and his brother iNooruUah ascended the 
throne. After the Great War 1, his nephew 
Amanullah captured the Kingdom. He and 
his wife, Queen Souraya tried to introduce 
reforms on western style. He made coat and 
pant as a compulsory wear for Amirs and Mini¬ 
sters. There was great resentment which was 
exploited by Baccha-Saqqua who came into 
power on January 14, 1929. But he could rule 
for a brief period of just five months when 
Nadir Shah, a relation of Amanullah and also 
the commander-in-chief of his army, took up 
the reins of administration in hi.s hands. After 
he was killed while doing prize-distribution in 
an institution in 1933, his son, Mohammed 
Zahir Shah, at the age of nineteen, became the 
King. Preparations were afoot to celebrate 
the fortieth jubilee of his reign with great 


pomp and show, in November next. Having 
gone for change and rest to Europe, he was 
deposed on July 17 last. 

Daud As Prime Minister 

In 1953, King Zahir appointed his cousin 
and also sister’s husband, Sardar Mohammer* 
Daud Khan as the Prime Minister of the 
country. Soon he earned glory and renown as 
an able administrator and a statesman endo¬ 
wed with vision and foresight. By setting up 
an Economic Planning Bureau, he laid the 
foundations of systematic planning of the 
country. The most outstanding event of his 
time was Afghanistan’s refusal to join the first 
conference of west Asian countries, viz., 
Turkey, Iran and Pakistan, held at Baghdad 
in 1954 at J.S..\.’s initiative and in which 
U.K. also participated. Known as the Bagh¬ 
dad Pact, this group later developed in 
CENTO which Afghanistan never joined and 
thus it established its reputation as a non- 
aligned country. 

In 1955, Prime Minister Khruschev and 
President Bulganin visited Afghanistan and 
promised an aid of hundred million dollars. 
This was followed by aid from U.S.A. In 195/ 
when James Richard came to Kabul to obtain 
Afghanistan’s support to the Eisenhour Doct¬ 
rine, Daud Khan declined to do so until its 
anti-Soviet portions were deleted and won the 
admiration of even John Foster Dulles for his 
frankness and integrity. Thus Daud succeeded 
in maintaining a policy not of equal distance 
but of equal closeness with both the super- 
powers and earned rare goodwill for his 
country. 

Sardar Daud proved to be a very popular 
Prime Minister. He was regarded as an 
embodiment of justice and fairplay. People 
recall with affection and pride how he got out 
of his car on a busy Kabul road and saw a 
bread seller weighing by a false scale. He 
warned him to change his scale and to cheat 
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his customers no more. Sometime after he 
Again found him indulging in the same nefa¬ 
rious practice. He gave a stern warning. 
When he saw him usmg the same scale on a 
third visit, he ordered him to be brought on 
the road and the people, at his bidding, 
flogged him to death. 

Besides being a just administrator he 
oflered many suggestions to king Zahir Shah 
of a democratic character. But the latter paid 
no need to them and continued in his despotic 
I r anner. Later, Sardar Daud began espou¬ 
sing the cause of Pakntoonistan which was not 
to Pakistan’s liking and put a heavy strain on 
Afghanistan’s relations with the latter. The 
frontiers of the two were closed for about two 
years. 'Phere were whisperings in some circles 
at whose pressure King Z.ahir Shah removed 
Daud from Prime Ministership in 1963. In 
legend ami song, the people of Afghanistan 
have claimed that their re.al eastern frontier 
lies along the river Indus and not the Durand 
line which had been imposed by the British 
jg.ilnst their will. 

Popular Di^ysatisfaction and Unrest 

Forced by public opinion, King Zahir Shah 
ilc( lared the setting up of parliamentary 
democracy and constitutional monarchy in 
October 1965. In accordance with it, nobody 
from the royal family could become a minister 
or hold any other office. Replacing the old 
judicial system based on the Shariyat, a three- 
tier system was introduced in which there was 
a dower court in each sub-division of the 29 
j)rovinccs, courts of appeal at the provincial 
level and above all a Supreme Court at Kabul. 
But in reality, all this could not bring any 
fundamental changes. For, the king was the 
virtual monarch and had reserved for himself 
the powers to appoint the Prime Minister, 
judges of the Supreme Court and other top 
officials. This led to popular diss.itisfaction 
and mass unrest. Even some sections of the 


rightists Mullahs were unhappy with the king 
at his lip-service to democracy and indifference 
to the cause of the Pakhtoons. The main 
opposition came from the left. Three impor¬ 
tant parties have been in the field, viz., the 
Afghan Democratic Parly (under Babrak 
Kamal), the Khalq (under Noor Mohammed 
Tarakcy) and the Maoist new Democrats with 
Dr. Abdul Hady Mahmoody as its leader. 
While the first tv/o believed in a peaceful and 
gradual change, the latter stood for armed 
revolt. All of them, however, have been 
urging for a true democracy of the people and 
have openly declared that so long as there was 
monarchy the people could not enjoy the 
fruits of their labour. Demonstrations were 
organised.in several parts of the country in 
which the students took a leading part. The 
Ka}>tjl University was dosed for about eight 
months during the last session. The students 
rocked the city. Their essential demands were 
four : introducing greater democracy in politi¬ 
cal institutions, allowing students’ participation 
in university administration, providing of jobs 
to the educated and setting up independent 
Pakhtoonistan and Baluchistan. 

But King Zahir almost turned a deaf ear 
to the youth. He counted on the army and 
entrusted the change of the Kabul unit to his 
son-in-law, Sardar Abdul Wali. The .strength 
of the Afghan army is estimated to be about 
eighty thousand men, consisting of two armou¬ 
red divisions and four infantry divisions statio¬ 
ned at Kabul, Kandhar and Gadrej. There is 
compulsory military service for two years for 
all adult males. Besides, there is Royal Body¬ 
guard composed of an infantry brigade and a 
police force of 21,000. 

The country has an Air Force of about 
seven thousand officers and men. It consists 
of more than two hundred air crafts and Soviet 
Jets and transport planes. The equipment 
includes some S U ~~1 fiijhters, 2 squadron 
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Mig-21, one squadron Mig-4, four squadron 
Mig-17, and seme Missiles. The main training 
centre is located at Mazarc-Sharif and the 
Air Force Academy at Sberpur. Both the 
Army and the Air Force are largely Soviet- 
trained and equipped. 

The Bloodless Revolution 

The economic condition of the country has 
also been not veiy sound. How long can an 
economy flourish on export of fruits, woollens 
and skins ? .'\n industrial base is required for 

.sustained growth and developing the economy. 
The King could not rid the country of vested 
interests and entrenched bureaucracy. This 
gave rise to a clamour for revolt and new 
order. 

Besides, the rumour has it that the royal 
family has been active in gathering huge 
fortunes abroad. The King is also reported to 
have bought a luxury hotel in New York. It 
3$ also alleged that stones and jewels of inesti¬ 
mable value and precious hides and skins have 
been smuggled out of the country with royal 
connivance. 

All this paved the way for the dissolution 
of tive monarchy and Sardar Daud Khan 
succeeded in his endeavour to usher in democ¬ 
racy after cartful and patient effort. Surely, 
thCiC is no alien hand behind this coup, other¬ 
wise the western press, with its reliable corres¬ 
pondents stationed at all capitals from Istambul 
to Delhi, woukl have easily exposed it. That 
Russia has no hand is also obvious by the fact 
that only in last May, when President Fod- 
gorny visited Kabul, he had very cordial talks 
with King Zahir Shah. Soviet President’s 
visit was followed by that of the Turkish 
f^oreign Minister and the King felt sure that 
his government was safe and fated no crisis or 
threats. Had he smacked of any danger, he 
would not have gone to Europe at all in June. 

But man proposes, God disposes. Sardar 
Daud woti the confidence of the people and of 


course, of the Army and brought about the 
coup swiftly and quietly. Not more than eight 
persons—including three guardsmen and three 
policemen—are known to have been killed in 
the attempt. All members of the royal family 
are safe and free, except for the former Prime 
Minister Musa Shafiq and Defence Minister 
Khan Mohammed who have been imprisoned. 
The key-figures in the coup were, besides 
Sardar Daud, three army officers—Lt. Gen. 
Mustaghani, Lt. Gen. Hyder and Lt. Gen. 
Qumar and a civilian, Dr. Hass an Shark who 
was private secretary to Sardar Daud during 
his tenure as Prime Minister. The central 
command of the new establishment is compo¬ 
sed of these four and ten young officers of the 
Army. There is no evidence of bitterness, 
vindictiveness or revenge which are generally 
the hall marks of armed revolutions and coups. 

In his broadcast on July 18, Sardar Daud 
has promised to giv'^e his country “genuine 
democracy” which will work “in accord with 
the genuine spirit of Islam,” and in whirli 
“people’s rights will be fully safeguarded and 
the principles of national sovereignly upheld.” 
He has termed the former King’s regime as a 
“pseudo-democracy” based on “personal and 
clas,s interests” as against those of the nation. 

Further, Sardar Daud recalled the happy 
relations of Afghanistan with all countries 
except Pakistan. He oJjserved, “As regards 
our relations wdth Pakistan we have a political 
dispute with that country—the only country 
with which wc have not succeeded in resolving 
disputes.” 

Ordeals Ahead 

The speed with which Sardar Daud’s 
Government has been recognised by different 
countries of the world testifies to their faith in 
his bonafides and his capacity to run the State. 
This throws a great responsibility on the shoul¬ 
ders of Sardar Daud who would have to estab¬ 
lish the veracity of his ideals and proclan?*' 
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tions. F.conomic regeneration and social 
awakening of Afghanistan should be his first 
concern. Illiteracy, unemployment, purdah, 
blind religious fanaticism and social backward- 
ness are among the great challenges which he 
has to grapple with courage and resolve. 

In the words of a distinguished American 
correspondent, this “coup d’etat in Afghanistan 
might well change the ultimate power balance 
in South and South-west Asia.” The new 
republic which has taken Pakistan by surprise 
will certainly be a headache to Iran. Conse¬ 
quently, they would move closely move towards 
their main ally, the U.S.A. which has been 
rocking under convulsions of Watergate for 
the last several weeks. The Soviet Union too 


has to face the riddle of balancing the various 
moves and counter-moves in order that no con¬ 
flagrations may blow up in the area. China 
also will have to rethink over its attitude to¬ 
wards Cento and her western neighbours. 

We, of India, offer our heartiest falicitatlons 
to the people and Covernment of Afghanistan 
on the emergence of ihe new Republic. We 
hope and trust that President Daud would, 
while working for the prosperity and welfare of 
Afghanistan, launch such progressive steps as 
would make democracy a living reality for his 
people and blazon forth Afghanistan’s position 
as an independent and' non-aligned nation 
actively interested in woiId peace and univer¬ 
sal brotherhood, 
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Indian Ar< in (he Jlerniitage of Leningrad 

Two and a half million works of arl : 
15,000 canvases, IJ? 000 sculpturrs and 60,000 
engravings and dravvires displayed in over 
300 halls- -siich is f enjngrad’s world famous 
Hermitage in figures, 

Indian art, an exposition of which is 
monntrd in five halls on the third floor of the 
Winter Palace, is a prominent feature of ihis 
arl museum, 

Soviet people always displayed a lively 
interest in India and its art, and in those days 
it increased noticeahly, not to slacken to this 
day. The distinctivt? art of the Indian peoples 
draws a great many visitors to the exposition 
which is made up of splendid specimens of 
Hth-lKth centurv arts and crafts. One is 
struck by the refinement, subtle taste and 
superb ciaft-manship of every single article, 
be it a maivelous Kashmir rug of exquisite 
end roidery, wonderful ivory caivings or inlaid 
work. The wood carvings, tlic remarkable 
armour and weapons—the Hermitage sword 
collection, incidentally, is one of the best in 
the world—the paintings on ivory, Mughal 
and Dcccan school miniatures—are all master¬ 
pieces of great elcsanec and genuine beauty. 
Each item is a vivid embodiment of the folk 
craftsmen’s talent and skill. The exposition 
proper totals 700 exhibits, and the Hermitage 
has another 2,(j00 works of Indian art in its 
storage collections from which items are 
continuously drawn to renew the e.xposition. 

The chief custodian of the Hermitage’s 
Indian art collection is Tatyana Grek, a 
Candidate of History, an outstanding 
Leningrad Indologist, and the author of a 
good many scientific works on Indian art. She 


is fifty-two, and though she is an expert on 
Indo-Tibet philology by education, Tatyana 
Grek has been working for over 20 years at 
the Hermitage. Tatyana Grek has been to 
India several times and speaks of its art with 
extraordinary enthusiasm. 

According to Tatyana, the Hermitage 
collection initially took shape from what had 
been nationalized right after the October 
Revolution. It’s common knowledge that 
many Russian aristocrat.'? liad pretty pood 
private art collections they frequently 
brought back to St. Petcrsl)urg from tbeir 
travels in varioiw countries. Besides, Tsar 
Nicholas was a devotee of oriental arms. A 
good many articles were acquired in later 
years. A great deal was purcluised in 1954, 
when an Indian exhibition was held in 
Leningrad. And now too, the Hermitage i.s 
every now and then making purchasc.s. Not 
long ago, for instance, we managed ?o acf(uirc 
an ancient sari of silk brocade with .Mlvei and 
gold weft threads, and an interesting collection 
of Jain sculpture, 

Nehru’s Gift 

Numerou.s gifts of friends also supplement 
our collections. Mention should first of all be 
made of Jawaharlal Nehru, who visited the 
Hermitage many a time and ever voiced the 
desire that India’s art be displayed here as 
widely as possible. He presented a beautiful 
thing to our museum ; a small ivory screen 
decorated with exquisite carvings. The 
Hermitage was visited by India’s former Prime 
Minister Lai Bahadur Shastri. He also 
presented to the Museum a magnificent 
collection of 9th-12th century sculptures and 
Gujarati and Kangra miniatures. 
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India’s Sled 

In our age parctically no branch of eco¬ 
nomy can do without steel or steel products 
such as plate, roofing iron, pipes, reinforcing 
steel, cable, rails, building elements, and many 
other products. 

The world, according to UN statistics, pro¬ 
duces some 600 million tons of sled annually. 
The developed and developing countries arc 
building steel plants, improving steel techno¬ 
logy and are producing high-quality, stainless 
and heat-resisting steels. 

Considerable progress in .itecl production 
has been made b>' the Indian iron and sled 
industry. (Jver a comparatively short period 
of 12 to 15 years India’s public sector has 
commissioned ne w cajjacities for the produc¬ 
tion of 6 million tons of sied a year. 

ilhilai’s Excellent Performance 

In March this year, the Bhilai plant, the 
pioneer project of Soviet-Indian economic and 
♦cctnucai cooperation, produced 211,000 tons 
of steel. It means the plant has reached its 
design capacity level of 2.5 million tons of 
steel a year. 

The plant’s earnings froiu sales of its pro¬ 
ducts have risen co 2, l*r0 million rupees. Tlic 
share of the Bhilai plant in Indian sled pio- 
ductioii is now 33.5 per cent, and in sted pro¬ 
duction by the state sector—56 per cent. 

According to estimates of the National 
t Council of Applied Economic Rcscardi, India’s 
requirements in ferrous metals will be 8.1 
million tons in 1975 and 13.9 million tons in 
1980, or in steel terms—some 11 and 19 million 
tons respectively. The Indian Government 
has approved a programme to develop ferrous 
metallurgy under which the installed capacities 
will amount to 19 million tons of sted tow'ards 
the end of the Fifth Five-Year Plan, thanks to 
the construction of new and expansion of exis¬ 
ting iron and steel mills in India’s public 
sector. Of substantial significance in the 


accomplishment of this task will be the commi¬ 
ssioning of the Bokaro Steel Plant now under 
construction with economic and technical 
assistance of the Soviet Union, and the further 
expansion of the Bhilai plant capacity. 

Tire Bokaro plant, already this year, will 
have its first two converters of 100 tons of steel 
each commissioned, ivhich will make it possible 
to produce 850,000 tons of steel a year. 

With the construction of the No. I conver¬ 
ter shop ronipleted, it will be able to smelt up 
to 3 or 3.5 million tons of sted. The Bokaro 
plant contemplates l)uiiding a second converter 
shop with an output of up to 2.5 million tons 
of steel. 

New Methods 

Besides building the Bokaro plant, the 
Soviet Union, under the July 1972 Moscow 
agrecmeiu, is also giving economic and techni¬ 
cal assistance in expanding Bhilai’s rapacity to 
four million tons of sted a ye.ar. I'he plant 
will be enlarged by building ; an oxygcn-con- 
vertcr shop consisting of three converters of 
100 to 130 tons cadi with a total capacity of 
1.5 million ton-, of sted per annum ; 

A continuous sled r, i-^liiig department 
including four slalibing and one blooming 
units ; 

A plats rolling mill with a roll body width 
of 3,(i00 mm and an output of 950,000 tons of 
rolled sled a year ; 

Some of the units of the Soviet continuous 
sled casting installation have been patented in 
a number of count* ies. Initially the Soviet 
Union developed and put into operation verti¬ 
cal-type irt.siall.itions. Now so-callcd curvili- 
neai-type continuous steel casting machines arc 
under construction. 

Installations of this type, compared with 
vertical-type ones with equal outputs, are more 
economical to build. They require less buil¬ 
ding height and fewer personnel to operate 
them. 
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Installations for continuous steel casting 
now being designed for Bliilai are of the curvi¬ 
linear type. They will produce blooms measu¬ 
ring 250 by 300 rnm and 280 by 3^0 min and 
also slabs with a thickness of 180 to 320 ram 
and a width of 1,500 to 2,000 min. Conse¬ 
quently, there will be no need for large bloo¬ 
ming or slabbing mills to be installed to reduce 
ingots from moulds used at iron mills without 
continuous casting units. All that will greatly 
cut down on plant construction costs. 


Plan Targets 

Thus, by the end of India’s Fifth Five-Year 
Plan period only these two plants—Bokaro and 
Bhilai—will be able to produce 9 to 10 million 
tons of steel a year. 

A protocol signed at the first meeting of the 
Intcr-Governincnt Soviet-Indian Commission 
on Economic and Technical Cooperation says 
that the two sides will continue their coopera¬ 
tion in the development of India’s iron and 
steel industry. Experts of both sides recogni¬ 
sed the possibility of expanding the iron and 
steel woiks in Bhilai to 7 million tons and in 
Bokaro to 10 million tons of steel a year. 
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Payment of Gratuity Act ; 

By Pri!'. J. N. Bigchi M. S:,, LL. B. pub¬ 
lished hy Nascent Pablicition, 3 M>n«oc 
Lane CalcuUa-1 Demy oct pp. 264 j-XlV 
Paper B^ard binding Price Rs 12.00. The 
book dral; with the Pay.nent nltira’uity Act, 
1972 in an enhaustivc mauner and it will he 
found very uicful by all wdio h we any thing 
to do with payment of gratuity to workerj. 
The payment of gratuity Act of 1972 E a new 
Act and tliis book written by Prof. B.agchi is 
the only elaborate study on this subject that 
we have so far seen. It is a carefully prepared 
commentary on the subject which will he 
found highl) instructive by accountants, labour 
officers and others who deal with labour in the 
industrial - commercial field. 

Socialism in India 

Edited by B. R. Nanda. Issued under the 
auspices of the Nehru Memorial Mescum and 
Library published by Vikas publications, 
Delhi, Bombay, Bangalore, Kanpur, London. 
Royal Q,TO. pp. SOO^VIII Art Canvas gilt 
Binding, art jacket price Rs. 35.00. The 
contributors to the book arc B. R. Nanda, 
Dr. Vijay Sen Budhraj, Dr. Zafar Imam, 
Dr. Partha Sarathi Gupta, Dr. P. C. Joshi, 
Dr. Bimal Prasad, Dr. Bipan Chandra, 
Dr. Binay Bhushan Chaudhuri, Prabhakar 
Padhye and D. Anjancyulu. They have dealt 


with the following sul)j?ct> ;—Socialism in 
India 1919-1939, rue CDmnunisLs Inter¬ 
national and Indian Politics, Rise of Soviet 
Russia and Socialism in India, British Labour 
and the Indian Left, Nehru and .Socialism in 
India, Socialism and Foi\ igii Policy Tmnkiiig, 
Ideological . Development of Revolutionary 
Terrorists, Agrarian Movements in Bihar and 
Bengal, Impact of Socialism on Maiathi 
Literature, and Impact of S.ocialist Ideology 
on Telugu Literature. The writers have dealt 

with their subjects with thoroughness and 
competence. 

Sucialisjn and Communism iu India 

By Dr. Sankar Chose, Published by Allied 
Publishers,- Bombay, Calcutta, New Delhi, 
Madras, Bangalore Demy Oct. pp. 468 i-XVi 
Art canvas gilt binding art jacket price 
Rs. 25.00. In the words of the author “In 
this book an attempt has been made to bring 
together in one place the main ideas which 
shaped and moulded the socialist and 
communist movements of India, to trace these 
ideas to their historical roots and to present 
them against their economic background.” 
The author has divided the book into twelve 
chapters and has dealt with the dinercni 
subject matters exhaustively. All students of 
modern Indian history, journalists, paliticians 
and administrators will find the book 
mttremely informative. 
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Oil Shortage 

Strictly speaking there is no oil shortage in 
ihe world just at the present moment. There 
are billions of tonnes of mineral oil in the sub¬ 
terranean regions of the earth and many of 
these oil containing centres arc being worked 
for the recovery of oil. There are other 
known areas of oil reserves which are not 
being worked yet and geologists know that 
there are many oil reserves about which their 
investigations have not been completed so far. 
Everything considered it is assumed that the 
world has enough oil reserves to carry on its 
necessary consumption of the same for the 
next hundred years or longer without any 
great difficulty. The shortage of oil that any 
particular country expciience.: is therefore one 
that is caused by difficulties of a commercial 
or political variety. Commercial obstructions 
are easy to understand. If a country has stocks 
of oil which it wants to dispose of at a given 
price and if the buying countries do not agree 
to pay the price demanded by the selling 
country, no actual sale takes place and the 
buying countries have to face a shortage of oil 
in their markets. Or if the buying countries 


increase the retail sale price of oil in their 
markets the actual consumers have to tighten 
their consumption programme and the people 
experience a shortage of oil for actual use by 
reason of increased prices. The political 
causes of oil shortage are different from the 
commercial ones because when an oil produc¬ 
ing country plainly refuses to supply oil to a 
buying country for political reasons the ques¬ 
tions of price or availability of stocks do not 
arise. The Middle Eastern countries of Asia 
which have large stocks of oil have recently 
refused to supply oil to , several countries in 
order to establish their political claims over 
certain territories which had been occupied 
by the state of Israel by aggressive means. As 
a result of this many oil consuming nations 
had to plan a lessening of tlieir oil consump¬ 
tion in order to balance it against actual 
available supplies. It is considered to be the 
cause of a temporary shortage of oil supplies 
which will cure itself as soon as Israel vacates 
her aggression. It is possible that an oil 
politics will develop now which will continue 
to remain active even after the Arab-Israeli 
conflict ceases to exist. This will make 
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countries which do not produce oil within 
their own territory in suflicient quantities to 
meet their market demands, to adjust their oil 
consumption in a manner that will fit in with 
their ability to arrange for imported supplies. 
There are countries which consume mucli oil 
but produce none and there are other 
countries which produce some oil but not 
enough to cover their requirements. The 
question of importing oil therefore is an 
important branch of international trade and 
commerce. Oil politics will no doubt make 
the fullest use of the need for oil that nations 
feel as apart from the bargaining that goes on 
commercially in order to make the best of a 
trade transaction. 

The development of oil politics has em¬ 
phasised ceriain other aspects of the world’s 
consumption ut oil which have important 
human significance. The first thing that 
comes to uur mind is the basic question of the 
eventual cxhansiion of the world’s oil supplies 
and the mattei of discovering other souices of 
power generation than the burning of oil or 
coal. 1 he use ot the sun’s rays, wind currents 
or tidal energy have been considered for this 
purpose dui mg long years but no large scale 
use of these sources of power bas been so far 
made. Witli the possibility of coming nearer 
to the day when coal and oil will no longer be 
available, ilie viorld has to take more inten¬ 
sive action 111 the held ol developing these 
alternative souices ol power generation. This 
is being done and results are expected to 
follow; soon. 

C]oaI and oil burning has always been a 
cause of air pollution and the world will be a 
better place to live in if open fires or exhaust 
gases or smoke did not cause this pollution. 
If tidal energy, wind currents or the sun’s rays 
could be utilised to produce electric power the 
world will have less smoke and noxious gases 
than it has now. Many countries are now 


trying to run their motor vehicles by electri¬ 
city. But storage batteries which conserve 
electrical power by which the machinery of 
vehicles are operated, are heavy appliances 
and give up their store of electrical power 
quickly. These batteries require to be 
recharged and are also not long lasting. They 
have to be replaced every twelve months or 
so. The main point is the carrying of sufii- 
cient number of storage batteries |to operate a 
car in a manner which will produce enough 
horse power. The manufacture of millions of 
storage batteries is another problem which 
will have to be solved. There may always be 
the possibility of transmission of electrical 
power by means of wireless apparatus which 
may then enable motor vehicles to run on 
electrical energy obtained in that manner. 
Such apparatus are not yet a practical propo¬ 
sition but the possibility being there, one has 
to keep these conjectures in consideration. 

Oil politics has brought to the forefront the 
question of running vehicles and other machi¬ 
nery by burning coal and oil. Alternative 
methods of achieving the same objectives arc 
now in consideration and some countries have 
made noticable progress in this field. Air, 
water and soil pollution has assumed a dan¬ 
gerous significance now throughout the world 
and the burning of various kinds of fuel plays 
an active part in it and oil politics has 
naturally become a world question which most 
nations like to answer by reducing their 
consumption of oil. This has a double objec¬ 
tive. The first is to defend their economy 
against attacks by oil supplying countries and 
the second is assuring environment purifica¬ 
tion. 

West Bengal’s Industries 

There was a time when West Bengal stood 
at the top of the list of provinces of India 
which exported engineering products to other 
countries. Then came the period of the most 
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intensive management of the nation’s economy 
by the Government of India. As a result of 
this management the natural developmental 
processes in the industrial establishments were 
disturbed very badly and the numerous firms 
which manufactured and fabricated engineering 
goods in West Bengal began to lose business 
for lack of raw materials, foreign made compo¬ 
nents and appliances. In the course of a few 
years West Bengal lost her top position as 
exporter of engineering goods and the 
employers, workers and dealers connected with 
the engineering industries began to lose busi¬ 
ness, employment and trade profits in an 
alarmingly ircreasing manner. Even now 
conditions are not improving and the economy 
of the state lias been experiencing a continuous 
deterioration which does not appear to show 
any signs of working itself out. The state has 
two Vi ry big steel factories, besides having 
many large engineering organisations which 
can turn out components and .semi manufac¬ 
tured mateiials for the use of the smaller units 
which carry out finishing processes and under¬ 
take jobs which eventually help to increase 
India’s exports to other lands. But inspite of 
having these facilities the pcoprle connected 
with the manufacture and disposal of engineer¬ 
ing goods in West Bengal do not appear to 
prosper. Unemployment among skilled 
workers increases and new industries do not 
develop. There has been a regular flight of 
capita] too from West Bengal, People who 
have made money in this state from the exploi¬ 
tation of the coal, jute and tea resources of the 
region, have not invested most of their profits 
in this state but have started industries else¬ 
where which are now adding to the prosperity 
of other states. As a result of this and the 
general neglect that West Bengal has suffered 
at the hands of the Government in the sphere 

of development of industrial potential, the 
state has now gone down in the scale of 
industrial advancement. 


There are possibilities of setting up and 
developing many re-rolling mills in the state 
by reason of the large supplies of scrap steel 
and skilled personnel that are available here. 
But one cannot see any signs of active attempts 
to set up these mills in (his region, rather all 
symptoms point to the fact that most re-rolling 
mills will be established in states outside West 
Bengal. The raw materials and skilled men 
may go from West Bengal but the mills, 
perhaps, would be set up in Maharashtra, 
Karnataka, Uttar Pradesh or Punjab. The 
various factors which determine localisation of 
industries are very clearly present in an out¬ 
standing manner in West Bengal as far as the 
ie*rolling mills industry is concerned. But the 
political factor as well as most of the probable 
investors arc against West Bengal. The 
reasons were mostly racial, linguistic or pre¬ 
ference for particular regions. Industrial 
relations too play an impoitant part. The 
idea that trade unionism in We.st Bengal is 
intensively anti-employer, aggicssive and 

politically motivated also acts as a deterrent 
when one considers setting up industrial 
establishments in this state. The state Govern¬ 
ment too has not been over active in their 
cfl'orts at creating conditions favourable for 
the development of industries in the various 
centres of productive work in West Bengal. 

Newspapers Increase Prices 

End of November saw an increase in the 
price of all newspapers. From twenty paise 
per copy some newspapers increased price by 
forty per cent while some others were satisfied 
with a twenty per cent rise in price. The 
reason for this increase is mainly one of cost of 
production. Newsprint, which one obtained 
from foreign countries suddenly became diffi¬ 
cult to buy. The various foreign suppliers 
began to refuse orders and those that conti¬ 
nued to send their goods to India increased 
their price by more than Rs. 1200/- per tonne. 
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Indian newspapers had not been prewarned 
about these developments in the field of paper 
production and supply and they had not taken 
any steps in advance to meet the dilllcultics 
they faced later on. Lark of newsprint of the 
imporfefl variety tightened up the paper 
market and even locally produced paper 
became scarce. Prices of all kinds of paper shot 
dn .andafTected the printing and publishing 
industry all over India. Te.\t books went out 
of market and students found it hard to, secure 
essential books to cany on their studies. In 
fact people realised what an essential coinnn.o- 
dity paper was by the paper famine into which 
they were suddenly plunged. This paper 
shortage however was largely caused by the 
inability of foreign suppliers to send paper to 
India. They said their production of paper 
had gone ('own considerably and they could 
not undertake to export paper at the present 
time. T.atfr on however India negotiated for 
paper supplies with Soviet Russia and 
Czechoslovakia which pointed to the fact that 
the Indian Government had not completely 
carried out tlieir work of exploration of 
possible sources of paper imports before 
allowing the country to drift into a position 
where the people had to face great difiiculties 
in the fields of education and communication. 
India can and should produce all the paper 
that she needs but sufficient attention has not 
been paid to the development of the paper 
industry upto now. This has also been a 
cause of India’s dependence on foreign 
supplies of paper for the publication of her 
newspapers, magazines, cheap literature and 
even text books. We hope that the Govern¬ 
ment will now take all necessary steps to make 
India self sufficient in her requirements of 
printing paoer. 

Closing Traffic for Expressing 
Public Grievance 

Late in November some Calcutta people 


decided they should express their dissatisfac¬ 
tion with the general rise in prices of consu¬ 
mer goods. The millions who live in the 
great city were all sufTering from the high 
prices that prevailed in the market but not 
many of them belonged to any organisations 
which could express their views in a manner 
that would be communicable to others. The 
body of persons referred to above who had 
decided to adopt methods of expression of 
opinion that would be perforce noticed by 
others, had thought out that a traffic hold up 
for a few hours should be the right way to 
achieving their objective. They pl.inned 
therefore to hold up all traffic in front of 
Calcutta’s important railway station at 
Sealdab on the 21st of November between the 
hours of 11 A.M. and 3 P.M. A number of 
youngmen organised a public meeting which 
commenced at 11 A.M. at the junction of 
Mahatma Gandhi Road (Harrison Road) and 
Circular Road right in front of Sea'dafi. 
Station, A’l trails, buses an 1 otfic ' vdii ofiir 
traffic were imrnobil'serl while the y‘>'in'm"n 
addrc'sed the crowd; whiciv asscrnb'ed tfic'-c. 
Most people who were held np in the tram-, 
buses and other vehicles were going somewhere 
for some work or business which they failed to 
attend to an account of this hold up. Many 
who tried to walk through the mile long traffic 
jam in order to reach their destination could 
not get through while others arrived at the 
places they wanted to reach several hours after 
the appointed time. In fact thousands of 
persons had their business and work badly 
upset, many suflercd great losses and some 
suffered great physical discomfort. The prices 
of essential commodities did not come down 
even by of 1 per cent, supplies of goods* did 
not improve and the governments of the states 
or the centre were not induced to take any 
action of any sort that proved to be of advan¬ 
tage to the public. The people who suffered 
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were the public and the whole thing was a 
good example of self torture with a view to 
inspire remorse or dutifulness in others. As 
far as we know risirg prices cannot be brought 
down by such means. The people who ran 
do something to lower prices, increase supplies 
of goods and prevent profiteering and black- 
market dealings arc the producers, the distri¬ 
butors and the consumers. The Government 
ran help if the others act concertedly an<l 
sinceredy to induce workers, entrepreneurs, 
distributors, consumers and all others con- 
t erned to keep prices low by increasing 
npplies and by exercising a socio-ethical 
attitude in the sphere of all economic acti¬ 
vities. Most organisers of trade and business 
are not disinrUned to have underground 
<leaiiiigs and (he ronsuiners too readily buy 
(iiin"s from the black market. People who 
arc themselvrs profiteers usually show little 
ichictarue to pay high prices for their 
porch, sts, Black market dealings, hoaiding, 

■ orncihig, profneeiing .and illicit transaction-; 
like smuggling are recognised by the general 
public as norma; economic activities. Rising 
{.'I'ices also arc i-esentcd by the poorer sections 
ol the people but are not resisted boldly and 
wholehearteilly. A large section of tire people 
are interested in keeping things going in the 
manner that they are going. Others suffer but 
do nothing about it. Some agitate, but their 
motive is not doing good to the people, but 
discrediting the government in the politic.il 
field with the purpose of capturing more seats 
for the opposition parties in the coming elec¬ 
tions, No political party can guarantee the 
k lowering of prices in the commodities market ; 
for the partymen know that the factors that 
are causing prices to rise are not controllable 
folely by government. It needs a compre¬ 
hensive national effort to bring down prices. 

State Purchase of Food Grain.s 

In a democracy which recognises the 


ownership of private property including 
fields where food grains and other crops are 
grown by the owners of the fields for their 
own profit, the sale of anything that is grown 
should be carried out in a free atmosphere of 
fair competition. That is, the owners of all 
goods grown bv cultivation should be allowed 
to demand a price which they find fair and to 
dispose of their property when they obtain the 
price which they consider fair and just in the 
market conditions that are found to prevail at 
the time. It may be expected that if the 
Government wish to purchase the crops that 
are grown they should pay a fair price to the 
owners of the cultivated fields. What is how¬ 
ever a fair price In a free market the prices 
at which transactions take place are thought 
fair and just. If prices are forced down by 
the buyers by exercising any undue pressure on 
the sellers (hat makes things not cpiite fair and 
free. It is found that the prices offered by the 
state purchasing agents in many cases are 
below’ the rates .\t which private buyers buy 
thitgfs. .\ case, for instance, is the price offered 
for paddy by stale purchasing agents in West 
Bengal, 'fhe olficial price has been fixed at 
Rs. 73/- per (jiiintal while private buyers are 
paying much higher prices at different centres. 
Some transactions have taken place, not quite 
openly, even at Rs. 120/- per quintal. The 
fair and just price therefore would be 
certainly above Rs. 7,3/-. d hc fart that secret 
sales have been effected at Rs. 120/- goes to 
show that tlie fair market price canrot be as 
low .as Rs. 73/-. The reluctance of cultivators 

to part with their goods at the price fixed by 
Government also points to the same conclu- 
’sion. The qisestion of just and fair price is 
important in so far we find there is a black 
market for food grains due to the inadequacy 
of the rations that are issued by government to 
consumers. A very large number of people 
also do not get any rations and have to buy 
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their food in the open or black market where 
prices are much higher than in ration shops. 

Suppliers of Goods Co the Black Market 

Tt is assumed that the Black Market has its 
own sell sufficient economy and the goods that 
profiteers put into it are all secured with 
black money and the sale proceeds and illicit 
profits also go back to the coffers of the black 
market businessmen. But there are no 
assurances about the correctness of such 
assumptions. People who study the distribu¬ 
tion of consumer goods notice that many dealers 
on a small scale take their goods to buyers who 
pay a higher than open market price for their 
purchases from these dealers. It is also be¬ 
lieved that many suppliers of goods to the 
salesmen and sales women have been known 
to have secured bank loans for the financing of 
their cultivation. They often bought goods 
from other cultivators with some of the funds 
they obtained from banks with a view' to make 
high profits wliicli enabled them to pay back 
their loans witu interest. In a sense therefore 
the banks also finance the black market with¬ 
out knowing that they are doing so. The 
Vilack market is so closely linked up with the 
open market that, quite often, the same 
suppliers send stocks to the same sellers for 
sale at legitimate .as well as exorbitant under.> 
ground prices to the consumers who are used 
to buying certain quanta of certain types of 
goods at a higher than market price. The 
black market thus operates side by side with 
the open market. 

Chivalry is a Great Virtue 

Among the qualities which distinguish 
civilised men from persons of criminal and 
hatefully uncultured ways of behaviour, 
chivalry or the inborn desire to honour, pro- 
tect and save women from damgers is one of 
the most important and outstanding. The 
various religions also teach their followers the 
virtue of chivalry. It is highly meritorious to 


look upon women with eyes of respect and to 
use all one’s might and ability to help them 
when they are in distress. Man’s morality is 
deeply connected with his attitude towards 
women and all men should try to cultivate an 
altitude of mind in which women have a high 
and respectful position. lie who by his 
words or actions makes a woman shed tears is 
a person who violates the basic principles of 
civilised human conduct. 

The recent trial and conviction of some 
politically inclined college students on charges 
of dishonouring a girl student brings to the 
forefront the question of teaching sex morality 
and the virtue of chivalry to youngmeu. It is 
fortunate that Indian youngmen arc by nature 
respectful to women and one does not have to 
make much of an effort (o inculcate in them a 
chivalrous and morally praiseworthy outlook 
towards members of the fair sex. But due to 
the induence of persons of loose character, as 
well as of western pornography and c'^rtaMl 
types of cinema pictures, ':omc of oui young- 
men have taken to imitate the evil ways to the 
criminal types that infest night clubs and live 
in an atmosphere of lustful excesses. These 
men collect round them women who are 
morally their feminine counterparts. They 
also carry on a constant campaign of immoral 
endeavour to recruit more members for their 
sinful organisations and they stop at nothing 
to achieve their objective. What begins with 
social gatherings and parties in which men 
and women eat, drink, listen to music and 
dance, slowly develops into obnoxious and 
obscene pastimes. The work of recruiting 
new patrons and collaborators is never clean ^ 
and above board, and many crimes arc com¬ 
mitted to bring innocent women into the evil 
clutches of the satanic gangs. 

We have to be very careful that this sort of 
club life does not become popular in India. 
Its dangers lie in its insidiousness. People do 
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not suspect what they will be eventually 
dragged into. When they realise what really 
goes on they do not have any opportunity to 
break away from their newly cultivated asso¬ 
ciates. 

Rise in Taxi and Bus Fares 

The Government having pushed up the 
price of petrol to an inordinately high level 
taxi cabs have been forced to increase their 
fares by about 30 per cent. This has been a 
great imposition upon persons who have to 
use taxi cabs regularly. Most people who use 
taxi calts habitually are persons who do not 
own motor cars and belong to the middle 
class of the none too .affluent level. These 
people possibly had to spend about Rs. 60/- 
or Rs. 70/- per month formerly and would 
have to face an expenditure Rs. 80/- to 
Rs. 90/- now. As the increase in fares has 
been the result of new taxes that have been 
imposed, the additional Rs. 20/- per month or 
Rs. 240/- per annum should be considered 
to be additional taxes. If the persons 
concerned are earning about Rs. 6000/- to 
Rs. 7000/- P. A. the additional tax works out 
at a fairly heavy charge on their slender 
incomes. The Government are making 
private car awners spend about Rs. 100/- to 
Rs. 150/-extra every month to buy petrol at 
the enhanced rate. Many car owners arc not 
so rich and some like young doctors have to 
use a car to earn their living. Many techni¬ 
cians, salesmen and other professional men 
have to go about in cars on business. Most of 
these people can ill afford the extra expendi¬ 
ture that has been thurst upon them so 
suddenly and in an unexpected manner. 

The bus fares have been raised too for 
reasons other than increased cost of fuel. The 
public have resented this and have refused to 
pay the increased fares. Tliis has created a 
situation in which thousands of persons arc 
riding buses everyday without paying any 
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fares. The bus owners are suffering great 
financial losses due to this and among these 
owners the government as owners of the State 
Transport Corporation are the greatest 
sufferers. The Government have loaded heavy 
taxes on the ptice of petrol for two reasons. 
The first is getting more revenue from the sale 
of motor fuel and the second is reducing the 
consumption of petrol and thereby lowering 
the purchase of oil from foreign countries 
which will help government conserve their 
foreign exchange resources. Whatever advan¬ 
tage the government will secure will be fully 
counteracted by the loss and inconvenience 
that the people will have to face as a result of 
this move. 

Rice Ration Cut Restored 

Mr. Siddhartha Shankar Roy has earned 
the distinction of planning a restoration of the 
rice radon cut that West Bengal ration card 
holders were suffering from for a long time. 
They were being given only 750 gms. of rice 
per head per week and Mr. Ray’s plans arc 
that they would receive 1000 gms. P. H. P. W. 
from the middle of December 1973, This will 
be greatly appreciated by the public as the 
rations they have been getting have been quite 
insufficient. This will also largely deflate the 
sails of the black market boats, thus helping 
official procurement. Rationing, if carried 
out on full scale in regard both to the number 
of persons brought within the rationing system 
and the quanta supplied, should be an eifec- 
tive method of abolishing the black market. 
Partial rationing, on the other band, stimu¬ 
lates the growth of illicit sales and purchases 
at black market rates. Any move therefore 
towards fuller rationing is a move towards 
normaUsing the nation’s economy. 

Assam and Bengal 

There are always references in the press to 
the ill treatment of Bengalis in Assam. There 
arc however no references to any counter 
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attacks on the Assamese in Bengal. This goes 
to the credit of the hot headed people of 
Bengal who appear to have more sense than 
the Assamese hooligans who do not stop at 
even insulting women in achieving their 
Assam for the Assamese objective. The Central 
Government do not seem to be taking proper 
notice of the anti-Bengali incidents in Assam. 
If some Assamese hooligans are rounded up 
and punished in an enernplary fashion for 
their offences, the atmosphere may change for 
the better in Assam. I'hese hooligans are the 
enemies of the Indian Nation. 

The Central Government recognises the 
difficulties that minorities experience in Assam 
and they have tried to solve these difficult.'es 
y creating separate states for these minorities 
i..y carving out large portions of Assam’s 
territory for the new states. In this manner 
we have seen the formation of Nagaland, 
Meghalaya, Arunachala and Mizoram. Now 
there is agitation for the separation of the 
Bengali majority areas of Cachhar from the 
body of Assam so that at least a good number 
of Bengalis do not have to suffer ill treatment 
at the hands pf the Assamese. If this is done 
Assam will become even smaller than what it is 
now. Generally speaking it would have been 
better if the Central Government had taken 
timely action for the suppression of the hooli¬ 
gans of Assam, among whom were many so- 
called upper class people and educated 
persons. But the Central Government had 
failed to handle the situation in a proper 
manner by taking timely action. The result 
has been the disintegration of Assam and if 
things are allowed to drift Assam may totally 
go off the map. 

Nationalised Business 

Judging by results, nationalised or 


nationally initiated business enterprises have 
not been a successful method of developing 
the country’s economy. Most big establish¬ 
ments that are State managed run at a loss and 
their production too docs not come upto 
expectations. Some time ago a list of such 
losing concerns came out in the press and one 
found that the losses in many cases totalled 
upto many hundred crores. Now a press 
report in Bengali points to the losses tliat the 
nationalised banks are suffering. Out of the 
fourteen nationalised banks, six are running at 
a loss. All these banks used to make good 
profits before their management was taken 
over by the State. It is said that fiftyfive per 
cent of the agricultural loans granted have 
proved to be irrecoverable. In West Bengal 
such agricultural loans are remaining unpaid 
in eighty per cent cases. The reasons for 
these dangerous developments aie not difficult 
to discover. Any organisation managed by 
the State depends on set formulae to proceed 
with proposed undertakings. The people 
whose aijoa it is to obtain financial aid know 
how to satisfy the provisions of these formal 
terms and conditions without really possessing 
any basic worth or solvency. They also 
grease palms to avoid being questioned or 
criticised in a manner that will disclose the 
true facts. Bureaucratic control is seldom 
thorough and purposeful. It is usually just a 
method of satisfying rules and regulations 
which are drawn up by persons high up in a 
widely general manner. Satisfying official 
formalities do not ever guarantee the safe¬ 
guarding of vital interests of financial colla¬ 
boration. The result is that money is given 
out to persons who have no ability or desire to 
pay it back. 



A NOTE ON THE PHENOMENON OF CHANGE 
IN UNDERDEVELOPED COUNTRIES 


V. r. PATIL 


The aifij of tills essay is to explore the 
nature and extent of ‘charut;e’ in nndcr- 
develonerl rounlrirs. 

It floes not refiuiie nnjrh juiaincaMnn to 
hritiif out the luce of change in any 

society, and moie sf) in the case o!'underdeve¬ 
loped countries. I'hf idea of change has 
recreived a great derl of attention by scholars 
in the social scicnices. Economists grajiple with 
tlic economic aspects of change, while sociolo¬ 
gists are very much concerned with the social 
aspects of change and political scientists deal 
with the political aspects of change. Eor the 
purfjoscs of this paper, change as .a concept is 
used comprehensively, to include all types of 
change. 

To Hannah Arendt “change in the sense 
of a new beginning”' constitutes a revolution. 
She, however, docs not indicaie the nature ami 
extent of t luuige. How ‘‘new”, ‘'change” has 
to be, and under what circumstances anci con¬ 
ditions “change’' becomes “new”? 

An analysis of the nature of societies in 
underdeveloped countries will give an idea ol 
the extent of change possiirle in these regions. 

Tn underdeveloped countries the societies 
are traditional. In tradition?*! societies belitf 
and value systems arc ancient, with poverty, 
indifference and apathy very much part of the 
system. The weight of inertia and of tradition 
combine to give the type of characteristics 
these societies possess. The dominating inllu- 
cncc of customs and superstitions, which form 
2 


constituent elements of the culture pattern of 
these socieiic'-, is a uniepre leatiirc. In tradi¬ 
tional scu ieiies the role of religion is of crucial 
signiiuniicc. Religions lieliets, t,» a large 
extent, (;ovf ( n and deltrminc. ilic attitudes of 
peopic. 

Underdeveloped cotintrics, by definition, 
are poor. I'he culture of poverty, with its 
attendant problems of hunger and disease 
requirej hard and dedicated work spread over 
many years for their eradication. (Icncrally, 
these countries at one time or another in their 
history came under colonial rule. The impe¬ 
rial powers not only exploited these people, 
but also made the economies of the underdeve¬ 
loped cctmtrics mere appendages of their eco¬ 
nomies. This resulted in lack of economic 
fievelopiaetiT and with .i rising population to 
adrl fo the pfobicais reiimval of poverty prov¬ 
ed iniraetable. r.very iiiidcrdcvt'oped region 
looks to iniiiistrialii.aion as an infallible 
cure to iis I i.Tss poverty. In some areas, the 
basic rcquis.tes lor large scale industrialization, 
nainelv, raw materials, capital resources, skil¬ 
ful labour, a market and technological know¬ 
how are available to a greater or lesser degree. 
These areas also command cheap and plentiful 
skilled and unskilled labour. Given proper 
motivation for change on the part of the 
peopic, there is no reason as to why .such a 
process cannot be speeded up to foster socio¬ 
economic development and change. 

Coupled with poverty in these arcait i« 
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illiteracy whicii is widespread. Poverty and 
illiteracy <>0 hand in hand as an inseparable 
duo. I'hc attack on poverty icstj priiu.xrily on 
tin; r.' inoval ol illiicracy. Tln-iefore the per¬ 
sistence of povei ly and diiiciacy a\'t as hind- 
lancc to rapid ( hatnp- in the sftclclies of under- 
rlcvcloped countr .es. 

Idle system 01 soci d structure acts as an 
inhibitin'^ factor in the tranation from tradi¬ 
tional to modern socic(ic.<. d'he hij-'li device 
or level of stratillcation comes in the way of 
mobility, and thanpe becomes a very dillicult 
profrositif.ii. 

T.s peac'ful, non-vioh nt jiohttcal aixl social 
development and chai);,'e po.ssibleia the, under- 
dev('Iopr‘d countne.' ’ I’c.iceiiil < hange is not 
only possiiile but a fact of hie in »uo.st of dirse 
societies, though l.ere and there, there ni.iy be 
sporadic violence, (alienation, aioinie, vanda¬ 
lism and senseless de.strnction of yiropcrty). 
These are mcie .aberrationt, for by .and lai^u' 
change has occuried along pcacelul line-. 

()rie of the variants of the I’rustr.ilior;- 
Aggre.ssioii hypothesis (I)ollard-i)oob hypoine- 
sis)- postulates that the peoples ol underdeve¬ 
loped countries liave u high peilential for con¬ 
flict because of frustration wliich i.s the. result 
of economic deprivation. 

There is no doubt that frustration is partly 
the result of economic deprivation which may 
manifest in violence. T'coaoniic deprivation 
may be a necessary cotiuilion, but not a snlh- 
cient condition in itself to e.spiain this yilicno- 
mcnon. d’he .single factori.d expluvation of 
violence in underdeveloped countries is inade¬ 
quate. There are o'.iier causes, too, whose 
significance cannot be overlooked. 

Undetdeveloped countrie.s at one time or 
another in their long Iiistory were under colo¬ 
nial rule. By and large, the fight for freedom 
from colonial bondage \va> not peaceful.^ The 
people, therefore, were oriented to lake to 
violent n." m. to do away with colonial rule. 
Dpposition to colonial rule meant resistance 


to authority of an alien people. Now when 
these countries got freedom the earlier prac¬ 
tice of hostility to all authority was just carried 
over. Whether there was a nationalistic 
goveinrnent or colonial authority did not make 
any difference to the people as such. They 
continued to c.\prcss their resentment of autho¬ 
rity by sporadic violence. Thi.s, by and large, 
explains the. supposedly high violence potential 
in underdeveloped area^,apart from the econo¬ 
mic factors which are important but do not 
explain fully the causes of violence. 

If ccono/nic depiivalioii vva.^’ l!ie in-uii cause 
lor violence in umlcidirvelopcd .'ou itries, how 
does one < xplam the liigli .salience ol vmlenic 
even in the richer (onntsirs of the world 
Thi-s theory, therelore, is ru)! Iioine out bv 
existing ilata available .ibout the limUrdev.'- 
lo[)('tl countries. 

.‘\ more inlereslirg theory liy faroes 
N. R'jsenaii [lO'^tulates conflirt a fiiocrivin 
Slot of poveriy but of soci d developincnl ami 
ciiange. I le arguc.s th.it “the iiioie ' ajnd tin 
rate of social change liecouit.s, the .-laxti.-r ttic 
likelihood of intrasocieial violence.’’* 1 o 
argue that social development and '-nange u •. 
their wake, bring conlliclual suiiaiions, appe.n 
reasonable. The .societies in inulcrdcvcloyicd 
Countries are in a tran.sitional process. The 
ancient way of life i.s gradually but certainly 
giving way, so as to tie in time with inoderniq. 
and all that it ionplies. In this process of 
r hangc'over from tUc ancient to tlie inodein, 
leavinc; the past behind and pldiming for .1 
hcpeful future, connictual situations may deve¬ 
lop in most of these sorictics. Tradilionai 
social institutions are always resistant t • 
change, but change being the condition of 
societies the re.sistance invariably causes dis- 
equilibiium in the system. In other words, it 
IS not just a question of economic progress or 
otherwise, but the issue of the transformation 
of the entire social system is involved. Old 
values and ideals, customs, mores and supersti- 
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♦ions have to be p;iven up altogether or modi- 
tied in the light ot the prevailing realities, Surh 
!S the process whereby pressures are generated 
ana this leads to stresses and strains in these 
societies. These stiTsses and str r ns need not 
ricccssaiilv lead to violence. However, Pro¬ 
fessor Rosenau’s contention ihat conflict is a 
rnnetion not of poverty but of social develop¬ 
ment and change nierely rerniim a hypothesis 
Ua- want of proof and verification with the 
help of data j^crtairiirig to underdeveloped 
(,'nintrlcs. 

Sen ial, economic and non-violent political 
dcvidoptnciits also i!cf end to a great extent on 
a single ( or a few ) charismatic personalities. 
The lack of wtilrdcvcloped institution,dized 
Imrcacracies (India being an eveeption) makes 
•he role of ellVc live Icudershij^ .all tfic more 
important, in rVtcjmining whether a given 
society under ‘dveit < lit iimstances moves in 
denied diret tie'll'^. 

Glass structures, pi>P(icd, economic md 
(i)lt'iral conditions a!si, .'.n'cet md vit!>aal and 
croup attitudes to a cansitlei .vb'e degrec- 
i’or any thivc towanls rapid change to be a 
siicce.ss, a proper mental aUitntle is an essential 
requirement. Tlic idea of rliangc, in the final 
analysis, must begin in the rnimls of men. 
This requires a hi'‘h degree of con a iousnCjS on 
the part of intlividuals and groups, riie 
evolution of an altogether‘new man’is the a 
goal. However, the development of the con¬ 
cept of a new man involves change in the file 
style of individii.rls. Unless ])eop!e in tradi¬ 
tional societies give up the older ways of life, 
rapid change becomes riilherdt. In line, basic 
institutional changes are necessary and inevi¬ 
table. Eor this purpose the most important 
requirement is a new conscioumevs, a new 
human culture and a new life s’yh*. VVitli 

tiresc pre-rctjuisilcs the building up ol a new 
and dynamic social order becomes easy. 


The fact that there in a tremendous growth 
of eorainunications ennsequent upon the tech- 
nologic.'d rivilutioii the exfiaivion of the 
ii.'itinnal sch in! svitt.m along with proper 
cmphnsis 1 tp'.diOi advai'ced education, 

and the iuep asiiig p.rovi.siou of weliare services, 
,irc dear indicaim i of (jcMcdul yet revolutio¬ 
nary changes leading to a "■'ucio ..n onnimV tians- 
formstiou of the tiadgionai •■oi ieijcs. This 
also implies that tliese socieMcs ate becoming 
highly integrated, though there rn,'iv he some 
factors which indicate otherwise. The irnpoi- 
t.ir.t c of (he dlsintet,^raiive foices need not be 
minimised, but they must be understood in a 
proper perspective. This only means that on 
balance the forces of integration .ire stronger 
and h.o'c .rr.-nk decocr root, tlicn dioinfegra- 
ri'‘e f-arccs. 

In ■mm, clj.mjc in undcrdcsdi'ped countiies 
may lead i > (I'nn.ctwal .sitiuitiors, hiii need not 
necessarily resub in viokni e. Every change 

( ic.itrs disfipulibtid'M .md dioiifbancc in the 
S(,i ,i!\;',eru. tins rjs sti.in'i; nalit > i- .ihsorb- 
<‘<i 1;/ die ‘••Cf. i,il system, Ic.’. ing no room (or a 
vi'ili n' sh.iko iqi of the cnc’rc '..a ids Under- 
devdoped comuiics are gia lu.dlv (himg aw'ay 
with dcmcMls n their ;rti.tl sy'-icnis 

s ' .di have become anath'oniult, .md .ici as 
iu’ncJiineuls in bcttiiii!', rapid di.Ttigc, The 
last tw.Mitv-fivc yc.irs or re .i ch ar proof 
tlui tradition li sociclies ;of in the process of 
sppcdv' tr.uisform ui.'ii int-a full rnoticrmiy. 

/. Hanii.ili Arendt, Ori Rtvoluiion, iNew 
York, I hc Viking Pnss, 190?), P. 10. 

.See DoHaid, Econ.itd ^V. Doob, 

Neal E Miller, ci a!., FruUiation and 
degression, {.\ew Haven : ^'ale Univer¬ 
sity l';e.s.s, !sf39j. 

if. India being an exception, in (he sense 
that there was no inass organised resis¬ 
tance bv recourse to .inns. 

4, J tines N. Koseiiau, cd.. International 
Aspects of Civil Strife, (Prir c''ion ; Prin¬ 
ceton University Press, 1964). editor’s 
introduction p. 5, 



NATIONALISATION OF EDUCATION 


C. P. BHATNAGAR 


Freedom is undoubtedly a many-splcndored 
thing, and where there is freedom national life 
is flourishing and fruitful. But the phenomenon 
of freedom depends for its existence on 
certain prop-like conditions. There must be a 
hierarchy of dedicated individuals who have 
transcended the barriers of parochiality and 
selfishness. There must be a healthy economic 
fabric that feeds the hungry and houses the 
needy, that even strains to touch the stars. 
There must be political institutions that have 
passed through the forge of travail and trial 
and that are sulKciently stable and sturdy to 
withstand the rage of gyrating change. The 
sensitive minds of men should be stimulated 
by the radiant vision of a better tomorrow. 
There must also be a pragmatic system of 
education that adequately subserves the ideals 
enunciated by the nation’s founding fathers or 
its later-day prophets and philosophers. 

The rriost profound and flexible of all these 
aspects is education, and it is this palpitating 
problem to which some far-sighted men of the 
day have directed their concentrated attention. 
The significance and essentiality of this organ 
of social governance has never been a ^subject 
of debate, for none can bar the daylight. 

There are men equipped with intellectual 
discernment in every age and they have sought 
to discover or delineate the characteristic 
symbol of that particular age. In the present 
age too men of learning or vision have 
laboured to determine its symbol. The views 
that they propound have depth as their mind 
has acquired a keener receptive edge, though 

ir sincere opinions many times rouse strident 


controversies. But there is at least one symbol 
of the age which cannot be controverted. It is 
the age of dogma : some ideology, some 
therapy, some regimen is prescribed as a 
panacea for the country’s or the world’s ills. 
One such dogma is nationalization, and some 
persons seek to conjuic it to resolve the 
teeming problems besetting the path of 
progress and negating the appreciable gains 
in other prominent sphcics. 

The concept of nationalization is the 
offspring of the nineteenth century concept of 
nationalism as interpreted by Karl Marx and 
his ilk. They enunciated an ideology to which 
the masses,long denied,long weaned away from 
material fulfilment, gravitated with a crusading 
ardour. They realized that the vision of a 
decent life, which had been for them like a 
will-o’-the-wisp, was not a mirage-like 
illusion : it could be translated into a 
dimensional reality. The basic connotation of 
that ideology is that the many, not a few, 
should control the destiny of a nation, 
^projecting as it does the myth of mass involve¬ 
ment which is a euphemism for state tyranny, 
for the state is a monolith and . the individual 
a midget. In the beginning the concept of 
nationalization was applied only to the 
money-generating sphere, but the import of 
this concept has now been stretched to 
envelop some foundational spheres of national 
life like education. 

No one can donbt or belittle the 
importance of education. It endows • an 
individual with the faculty of intellectual 
penetration and mentai analysis ; it widens 
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the horizon of his understanding j it awakens 
in him a spirit of quest, a perception of 
purpose, a sense of destination. It builds up an 
individual and reorders a society ; it is an 
instrument of social regeneration. Education is 
also. the bulwark of democracy. Demcoracy 
thriv^fs only when the common man is alert 
and alive to his responsibilities and privileges, 
and this realization, which conserves social 
equilibrium, can be engendred only through 
education. Its invariable concomitant is a scale 
of values which needs constant sustenance, 
constant reinforcement, and only education 
can fulfil this imperative need. It is natural 
tliat a new democracy should have a new 
pattern of education. It is also necessary that 
education should not have a retrogressive face 
wiiile the nation strides ahead ; it must have 
a dynamic being. 

It is not just a platiude to suggest that the 
prc>!erit system of education in our contry is 
hristliri'f with faults arul shoi tcomings. A 
disiurbiii” feat ore of tlic present-day education 
Is its superficiality ; it is divorced from life 
and it confines the uninitiated seeker to ivory 
towers still enwrapped in mists. The language 
of freedom is sti!l a taboo within its precincts. ; 
its idiom and purpose date back to the dark 
days when Britannia ruled the waves and 
mangled the Indian ethos. A baneful result of 
its proliferation is the multiplication of un¬ 
employment and unrest ; it is not vocation- 
oriented. There is no room in it for the inter¬ 
section of theory with practice. The dismal 
discontent that dominates the lives of young 
men by reason of the palsied present and the 
futile future can only be attributed to its 
myopic structure. It places a rigid premium 
on learning or projects it in iron jackets. It 
still lacks a national perspective. However 
pious the protestations about emotional 
identification and national integration may be, 
the present-day education hardly makes young 


men and women feel that they are Indians 
first and Rajasthanis or Bengalis or Kannadagit 
later. It has failed to tame the ogre of 
regional sympathies. There is also a festering 
discontent among the teachers and a volcanic 
unrest among the students. 

It is suggested that nationalization alone 
can right the wrongs that arc rampant. The 
basic premise of nationalization is that the 
control of the state, the super-giant, supersedes 
the control of the community. It is argued 
that if nationalization is clamped on the 
country's system of education, the society will 
experience a momentous resurgence. It is 
certain that some benefits will accrue from 
such a measure. The present content of 
education may be drastically revised and recast 
and there may be a soulful uniformity of 
instruction. The nationalized education may 
shove out all divisive sectarian and regional 
impulses, though this is improbable in our 
country where the ruling party in a particular, 
stale is different from the ruling party at the 
centre, resulting in a divergence of emphasis 
and the consequent changed complexion of 
education. The nationalized education may 
promote national integration for there is 
necessarily a fruitful fraternizstion among 
those who are taught and trained alike ; the 
fissiparous propensities which have made 
national unity an anathema may be weeded 
out. . It may ensure the sculpture of character, 
rearing a new breed to strive for a more 
radiant tomorrow. It may also eliminate, to 
an appreciable extent, the tensions that taint 
the seats of learning and may transform the 
teachers and students into dedicated beings 
whose seeking eyes can espy the golden goal. 

These actual or exaggerated benefits are, 
however, far outbalanced by the incalculable^ 
harm that the nationalization of education 
may perpetrate. Education of ' this genre 
cannot be free, for it injects cast-iron moulds 
of thinking and reasoning into the susceptible 
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minds of young adherents. Education under 
the guarding reins of the government may be 
classified and pigeon-holed but it cannot be 
diversified, and there is no life without 
diversity. It may be like a plain landscape, 
extending endlessly, without the upraised 
mountains and llowery vales and deep rivers 
and sun-bathed lakes. The nationalized edu¬ 
cation may be synonymous with bureaucratic 
despotism, for the people who frame the laws 
and the functionaries who execute them will 
have far greater voice than those who abide by 
them. It may be made to adhere to a rigid 
routine. It may nurture a spirit of unques¬ 
tioning obedience, for the teacher under its 
tutelage is not an indivdual but a catechist. 
Indoctrination and regimentation which arc 
the invariable components of nationalized 
education and which are the essential weapons 
of Fascist and totalitarian creeds, elaborating 
the image of a man or a group as the saviour 
of the nation and the world, only exile 
intellectual independence and daring. Those 
who have the courage and conviction to tread 
a variant path under such committed govern¬ 
ments are usually consigned to lunatic asylums 
or concentration camps. The shaping of 
character emanating from the iovigoration of 
the national outlook, which is stated to be a 


prime gain from such an education, may be 
fraught with perilous consequences, for it 
may be made to serve even malignant and 
inliurnan ends. If the serenely thinking men 
of today ran be obsessed with the possible 
advances in genetical engineering, creating 
man from will and choice, they have reason 
to aljhor the possible results of intelletual 
engineering, for the mind is an infinitely more 
potent instrument than the body. 

Education has intrinsically a human 
function, and the individual alone is the 
matrix of its arduous activity. It may enable 
a man to construct a house but it should also 
enable him to reconstruct himself. It may 
help a man to manufacture tools but it should 
also help him to fashion better men. And 
nationalized education can only produce 
better followers, not better leaders or 
prophets, for the brain-washed men and 
women, divested of intellectual initiative, can 
do no belter than be glued to a queue. The 
concept which sacrifices human freedom at the 
cannibalistic altar of a creed or ideology 
should be flung aside, even though this 
rejection amounts to irreverence or dissent. 
For it is the individual, not the state, that 
shapes the world and is remembered in its 
dateless annals. 



PREMCHAND—THE INDIAN GORKY 


SIIYAM M. RAM 


Preinchand’s life strongly reminds one of 
Maxim Gorky, Both the writers graduated 
from the university of adversity. Both had 
■it their back a cheerless childhood and a hard 
dilBcull youth weighed by the constant cares 
of finding means to siif)port themselves. Both 
of them roamed from place to place, in quest 
of endless jobs to earn their bread and out of 
innate curiosity, and a result of all this, from 
their first hand experience they knew how 
e.'chauiting and humiliating was the labourers’ 
lot. 

Like Gorky, I’remchand was a talented 
writer with natural gifts. Both of them, to 
quote L, Slrizhenskaya, “forced their way into 
literature in defiance of the rooted tradition, 
according to which only representatives of the 
most educated strata of a society, as a rule, 
became writers.” 

The resemblance between the lives of the 
two mentors of literature can further be ex¬ 
plained by the interest which both of them took 
in the fate of those who were neglected and 
humiliated by society, and both of them vowed 
to advocate the cause of the victims of class- 
exploitation engrossed by poverty, misery, 
pain, hunger and squalor. 

Tliese similarities are, by no means, a coin¬ 
cidence. Prcinchand, long before being 
acclaimed as a writer of renown, had already 
acknowledged the profound and persuasive 
impact of Gorky’s socialist realism in the con¬ 
text of the great tradition in the world litera¬ 
ture in general and the Russian literature in 


particular. This too is no coincidence that 
Gorky had a profound admiration for India’s 
literary and cultural heritage. His interest in 
India, however, was not limited to an admira¬ 
tion of its art and literature. He closely 
followed* and wholeheartedly supported 
India’s struggle for freedom. 

Premchand’s interest in Russian literature 
was quite long-standing. He believed that in 
stories and novels no country could match 
Russia. “Chekhov”, according to him, “is 
the king of short stories. There is a great 
pathos in Turgenev’s writings. Gorky is the 
writer of workers and peasants. But Tolstoy 
is above all like an emperor. 

Prcmchand felt very happy that Indian 
readers were turning away from the stories of 
sex and gangsterism towards Soviet literature. 
This is right also. “The writers who put 
Russia on a path by following which it has 
become an ideal for the world, why should 
their works be not respected V'- 

Thc Russian changeover had an electrifying 
effect in many parts of India ; apart from its 
annihilation of feudal practice and stale con> 
vention, there was the added feature of an 
immense Five Year Plan which promised to 
turn Russia into a semi-paradise. Indian 
intellectuals, mostly youngmen in universities 
and freshly out, took to the Russian experi¬ 
ment with astounding vigour ; clubs, discus¬ 
sion-groups and small parties grew up. “There 
was fire in the air, and open talk of violent 
overthrow of government and a radical trana- 
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formation of the country’s social structure".^ ' 
Premchand had already welcomed the 
Russian Revolution with hope. The instant 
miraculous achievements in Russia pleased 
him ; and in order to end the exploitation 
carried on by the ruling and capitalist classes 
he was in favour of a political set-up in India 
along the lines of the Russian Revolution. 

In 1928 the Viceroy was to visit Lucknow. 
The U. P. zamindars and Jagirdars decided to 
fete him. Fireworks worth Rs. 40,000/-were 
ordered to be set off in his honour. 

‘There’s a big show on tonight’, Premchand 
remarked to his wife. 

‘Yes,’ she replied, ‘The biggest ever. Won’t 
we go and sec the fun ?’ 

‘Certainly we will,’he said sarcastically, 
‘It’s fun all right. It’s not fireworks going 
up. It’s the huts and lives of hundreds of 
peasants—poof ! Up in smoke.’ 

Shrimati Shivrani Devi (Premchand’s wife) 
recalls that she could not agree with Prem¬ 
chand’s way of thinking at that time. It did 
not, however, take her much time to learn 
that the zamindars, Rai Sahebs and Khan 
Bahadurs were not burning their own money, 
but dissipating the wordless toil and sweat of 
the hundreds and thousands of peasants lucky 
to get two square meals a day. She protested ; 
an argument resulted ; its details are given in 
her book of reminiscences ‘Premchand at Home\ 
"Exploitation isn’t going to stop as soon 
as we become free,’’ she said. 

‘‘No,’’ replied Premchand. "Some exploi¬ 
tation isn’t a bad thing. It’s the degree 
that counts. We seem to take it for gran¬ 
ted that the poor live to supply pleasure 
and money for the rich. Things have 
happened in the meantime. Rani. Look at 
Russia. They have knocked down the rich, 
and the poor live in pleasure and comfort 
there. May be we might do the same here 
as well.” 


"You think there’s any chance ?’’ She 
demanded. 

‘ Not in the near future,’’ reflected Prem¬ 
chand. 

‘‘For arguments sake : let’s suppose it has 
happened,’’ continued Shivrani Devi, 
"which side would you take ?’’ 

"The workers’ of course. Is there any 
other ? They work with spade and hammer. 
I work with my pen. There isn’t much 
difference. 

She laughed. "That’s very nice, but they 
aren’t going to take you at your word.” 

"Why not ? I suppose, of course, the 
existence of some literacy. Aren’t there 
writers in Russia ? Aren’t they inflnitely 
better off than their counterparts in India ? 
I only hope the day comes sooner than I 
expect.” 

"You mean the Russians come sooner than 
you expect ?” she asked. 

"Of course not,” replied Premchand. 
"We’re good enough to manage our own 
affairs. Our own workers will rule us, as 
they should. When the day comes, Rani, 
we will be living two lives instead of one.” 
“How strange !’* 

"No, not very strange. Right now a man’s 
life is one continual mess of getting two 
square meals a day, of worry, of tragedy.” 
"Worry won’t disappear in a worker’s 
country. We bring worry to ourselves, 
whether workers or zamindars,” said 
Shivrani Devi. 

"Why not ?” Premchand replied. “It 
should surely end when the workers have a 
say in their own government. Why should 
we sweat our lives out building for the 
security of our families if we were assured 
that after our deaths the state gives a 
guarantee of providing the needs of our 
dependants. Put it this way : Is there any 
man who would not think a load is being 
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lifted oflF his mind if the state promises that 

he needn’t save up for the comfort of his 

wife and children.”* 

It was not his habit to get involved in 
useless argumentations. He takes the cream 
out of the heap of various matters. He has 
understood the broad principles that the world 
is divided into two groups. In one group arc 
millions of hungry and naked people, and in 
the other a handful of rich who have feil fat 
on the blood of the poor. “It’s absurd to 
believe in one’s fate,” he used to say, “and 
that one’s lot is predetermined. God has 
made all of us equal. It is we who have r.iised 
the barrier of high and low, rich and poor, 
and it’s again we who will remove it with all 
our might, with our blood and toil and sweat. 
This is exactly what has happened in 
Russia...”'"’ He understood for the first time 
that the peasants can revolt when an opportu¬ 
nity arises. If they can revolt in Russia, they 
can repeat the same thing here as well. “The 
only thing is to prepare them, to rouse them, 
in the same way as Tolstoy, Turgenev, 
Chekhov and (Jorky did in Russia.”'' 

Vindicating himself of the charge levelled 
against him by Nand Dulare Vajpayee that he 
was a propagandist m Literature, I’aernchand 
asserts that every writer is supposed to make a 
propaganda—it may either be social or ethical 
or intellectual. If there were no propaganda 
or a serious purpose before the writer, the 
literature would cease to exist. He who does 
not write with a purpose, must be a blank 
mind and bereft of original and independent 
thinking. And he has no rii^ht to drive his 
quill. 

Deeply impressed with the life and works of 
Gorki, Prcmchand asserts emphatically that 
the literature which does not rouse our good 
taste, does not provide us a spiritual and 
mental satisfaction, docs not produce in us 


activity and strength, does not awaken our love 
for the aesthetic,—which does not kindle in us 
the fire of resolution and the determination to 
surmount our difficulties—is useless today ; it 
docs not deserve to be called literature at all.”^ 
As we have seen, Prcmchand regretted 
getting mixed up with what he called a bunch 
of ‘Banias.’ He could not reconcile his pur¬ 
pose with what he considered to be the ruthless 
systematic and perpetual exploitation carried 
on by India’s moneyed classes. His last story 
‘The Two Sisters' has one of its chief characters 
saying ; 

fhe rich arc rolibers, all, every one of 
them.. If tomorrow I come upon a fortune 
and have a temple or Dharamshala built, 
the whole world will begin to sing my 
praises and applaud. No one would ask 
how this money was mat^e, where it came 
from...Everywhere this plundering goes on. 
I'o become rich by robbing the poor is an 
immemorial tradition of our society...How 
filthily dirty, how detestable it is !”^ 

Premashram which reflects the eddies of the 
war-torn period, starts with a grim scene of 
Lakhanpur, a warped, poverty-ridden village, 
being systematically looted by English revenue 
officials on the one hand and by xamindars, 
their henchmen and the petty greedy lawyers 
on tiic other, engaging the peasant in endless 
and expensive litigation. The novel ends with 
a refreshing and icgcnerated picture. The 
zaniindar Maya bliankar gives up bis lands, 
and Lakhanpui’s agricultural ticlds are trans¬ 
ferred to the peasants, A • magic wand has 
passed over the village. Fresh life, fresh 
custom stir everywhere. Cows and horses, 
grain in the store-sheds, a concrete well, a 
newly built dharamshala, village-board, and 
even a public library—a modest effort to 
eliminate illiteracy from the village. 

Side by side, Prcmchand had a sharp feeling 
for the educational system. Prcmchand could 
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never reconcile the life of the peasant with the 
functions of the doctor, the lawyer, the judge 
and the clerk of the city. He felt that they 
existed as some parasites being nurtured on the 
life-blood of our nation, our agriculturists and 
manual labourers. There is a stirring passage 
in the Karma Bhoomi in which one of the 
characters asks rhetorically : “Why must we 
maintain law courts ? And departments and 
institutions and offices and hordes of clerks ? 
They’re all a pack of jackals around the slowly 

dying poor.If man made this world, let us 

break it and rebuild it; if (Jod made it, there 
arc no words of injustice.” 

Although hardly ten months had passed 
since the establishment of the new Panchayati 
Raj in Russia, Prcmchand was at once fascina¬ 
ted by it ; “This is the fire of revolution, the 
fire of revolt !’* he burst out with joy and 
hope. In spite of distance one feels the 
warmth. “I he foundation of a new world is 
being laid there, the world of communism, the 
world of brotherhood, of comradeship in which 

nobody will fatten at the cost of the poor. 

The air is resonant with the song of freedom I 
1 he sun of freedom is shining which gives 
both light and warmth. The days of oppres¬ 
sion are over. 

What vision this man was capable of! He 
started ordinarily by trying to acquire know- 
ledgc and some comforts for himself, but very 
soon he realised that his personal happiness 
and sincerity depended on the well-being of 
all the society and immediately directed his 
energies towards fulfilment of such a condition. 
His personal world became a repository of 
the cosmos of social advancement. This vision 
of an orderly, exploitation free system of 

communal life persisted to his last years. 

Towards his last years, especially after his 
disillusionment with the peaceful and conce¬ 
ssionary methods of Gandhiji, Prcmchand 
began to be obsessed by such a purpose. ‘ The 
change ot heart’ appeared too far away to be 


even a remote possibility. His vision saw two J 
clear watertight social compartments: the ^ 
afluent and the depressed. He also saw, an 
effective means of equalising them : opposition 
and conflict. 

Sarcasm—a kind of gently irritant snufi* i 
pervades in all of his early works, which tries 
to expel social clogging and stiffness. Such 
sarcasm is never hurtful. As Prcmchand pro¬ 
gressed, his snuil also increased in irritant 
quality, and proved to be more efficacious. « 
His method of taking it close to the nose 
changed ; there was more art now in it, and 
the touch of the expert snuil-taker. He very 
well understands the human wcaknes.sos and 
having sympathetic altitude towards them, he 
ruthlessly attacks that social structure w'hirh i.s 
responsible for that all. A passage from ‘Tlio. 
Opphan Girl’ clarifies his stand : “I find 
nothing honourable in a son lifting his father’s 
debt. Society will say : what a good boy, so | 
noble ! I find it unjust, detestable. I.ook 
deeper, and you shall see that crafty figure oi 
the grabbing moneylenders behind it all.” 

Stale conventions, fake religion, red-tape 
and big shots—all come in for a drubbing. 
Premchand is merciless, but he is cruel in 
order to be kind. And this insight is not fabri¬ 
cated ; it is born out of living at close quar¬ 
ters with low-life, and a minute study of the 
effects of politics and society and industrial 
economy on the pulse of the agricultural unit, 

Premashram contains this insight better than 
any other of his novels. There are two types of 
peasants in the novel—those that are prepared ^ 
to call quits and square up, and those that 
fight tooth and nail upto the last. Both are 
equally oppressed and both realize that they 
are being oppressed.^*’ Inevitably, with cal¬ 
culating precision, Premchand produces the 
effect of the tempers being strained to erup* 
ting point. In the meantime, the leader of the 
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kifans, Manohar, discovers that bis wife has 
I been insulted by Gouskhan—the agent of the 
zamindar Gyanshankar. He can contain him¬ 
self no longer. He tells his son Balraj : “Keep 
',ou heart in the right place. An axe in your 
hand, and all’s well. You ate my son, Balraj, 
you have nothing to fear. Put that axe -there 
—on your shoulder, walk straight and fearless ; 
you are a god, Balraj, on a mission of justice.” 

Premeband’s last complete novel ‘GODAN' 
is a testament of unceasing opposition to the 
forces which depress the peasant. It is in a 
way a biography of Hori, Pearl Buck’s Wang 
I.urg. The tragedy of his life deepens at 
every successive stage. He faces crisis after 
crisis till he dies of exhaustion. With his 
death, ends the battle of his life» The novel, 
too, ends abruptly, llori and his wife Dha- 
niya represent an entire class whose weaknesses 
and virtues they share. Hori’s blasphemy 
consists in his poverty. And he is poor, not 
because be is lazy or lethargic, but because he 
works too hard. Even in the scorching heat 
of June, we find his tender-aged children 
helping him. He is poor, again, because his 
blood is being sucked by half a dozen leeches. 
He owes money to about every petty ‘bania’ 
(money-lender). The money-lender lends him 
money just to keep him alive, because with his 
death the money lender loses a rich and peren¬ 
nial source of income ; it is the hen that lays 
the golden egg. The loan once taken can 
never be paid back, it increases in a geometri¬ 
cal progression. In his vain attempt to pay 
oir these debts, Hori’s end comes rather too 
, abruptly. 

This tragedy of Hori is the tragedy of 
millions and millions of poor peasants. What 
then is the way out of this poverty ? Prem- 
chand offers no solution. His pessimism has 
deepened. His faith in Gandhian principle 
of ‘change of heart’ no longer holds good. 
His faith in God is also shattered. “Your 


God”, he pleads in an argument with Jainen- 
dra Kumar, “is a God of wrath and punish¬ 
ment, and runs the world by the rod. I shall 
never worship a God who behaves in this 
ridiculously inhuman fashion. God may be 
kind to the rich, for (hey serin to have all the 
comforts and luxuries, but He isn’t very kind 
to us the common folk.” 

In Mongol Sutra —Prcmch-ind’s last but 
incomplete novel, we find the unprecedented 
climax of his technique of fiction-writing. 
Prerachand, as it appears, was determined to 
expose at large scale, the hypocrisy, greed and 
utterly selfish motives" of the middle and upper 
class people. There was now depth and inten¬ 
sity about his writings. It was not thje indivi¬ 
dual that now obsessed him. He now laun¬ 
ched a massive attack on the entire structure 
of the Indian semi-feudal and colonial society, 
advocating fervently, the cause of the depressed 
and exploited, often with subtle emotional 
undertones. 

During his last years Premchand felt him^ 
self drifted towards the socialist realism of 
hfaxim Gorky. He accepted Gorky as his 
master. He studied and devoured the tech¬ 
nique of Gorky’s writings, and gradually mode¬ 
lled himself after him. How much devotion 
and admiration Premchand had for Gorky is 
evident from an incident of Premchand’s life 
which has been deftly described by Shri 
Hansraj Rahb^r in his excellent biography of 
Premchand 

One hot night in August, Premchand 
descended from his bed, and .‘at cross-legged 
on the floor, trying to find words for an 
address mourning the death of Maxim Gorky, 
which he would read out next day at a meeting 
in the office of the daily ‘AaJ’. He was badly 
sick. Shivrani Devi, sleepless for icany nights, 
said : • 

“You aren’t well at all. You should go to 

bed. The address can wait. How can you 

even try to write in such a high fever ?” 
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“It can wait,” he replied tiredly. “But I 
can’t. I feci perfectly all right. One feels 
all right if one does work to one’s liking. 
I fed fine.” 

“I’m told there’s a meeting tomorrow,” 
she said. 

“We’re mourning Gorky’s death,” he 
answered. 

“I don’t see why you should go out of 
your way to mourrr someone who isn’t 
even ail Indian,” she protested. 

“He was too big for labels,” Prcmchand 
replied. “Writers have that privilege,” he 
added hall huiriorously, half seriously, 
“They arc judged by what they write, not 
by the notional and political tags people 
attach to their names. Their works have 
value for all human beings.” 

“How does Gorky have value for Indians ?” 
sh c asked^ encouraging him on. 

“Rani !” he smiled, “you are on the wrong 
track. A writer doesn’t have value in any 
specific way. His value lies in his suffering, 
his passion, his ideals, his penance. 
Through per'ance he serves the masses, 
'I he writer is great because he is, if a good 
writer, the least selfish of men ; all his work 
is an attempt at unselfish communication.” 
“I still doubt if any persant has ever heard 
the name of tiorky,” said Shivrani Devi. 

“Our peasants don’t even inow the names 
of Indian writers. That doesn’t mean we 
should stop writing for them.’’ , 

“That’s not true,” she persisted. “The 
peasant has heard of 'Tulsidass, Surdass and 
Kabir.” 

“Very few,” he said. “Only those who can 
read and write. That’s the crux of the 
problem. We must have literacy. The 
moment we have literacy, Gorky too will 
have his place among Tulsr and Sur and 
Kabir.” 


His wife’s objection notwithstanding, 
Premchand went to the meeting. His breath 
gave out while climbing the stairs. He sat 
down ; he was so sick that another person had 
to read out his address. He was taken home, 
legs weak and face pale. IVhen Shivrani Devi 
rebuked him for his behaviour, he retorted, 
“I don’t care. Just a small weakness, that’s 
all. Besides, I just can’t .sit still.” 

Coincidentally the year of Gorky’s death 
was going to be the year of Prernchand’s 
death. At his death-bed on September 8, 193f 

came his sons, brothers and cousins, and many 
friends specially invited. To them all he gave 
the same message : end injustice, end exploi¬ 
tation, end all man-made suftciing. 

Today his stories and novels continue to 
make an illuminating critical comment on the 
Indian society which, despite Independence 
and promises of long-range social and econo¬ 
mic plans, tenaciously clings to divisions oi 
rich and poor, exploiters and exploited. 

Prcmchand—the writer, ironical though ii 
may sound, is still known to only an insigmli- 
cant minority in India even today. To male 
his novels and stories accessible to all, to quote 
Hansraj Rabbar^' again, it is necessary to fight 
and fight against the social system which has 
condemned millions and tens of millions to 
ignorance, illiteracy, oppression, slavish toil 
and poverty. 

f. From ‘Kalam ka Sipahi’—Amritrai. 

p5l6. 

2. Ibid. 

3. Hansraj Rahbar; ‘Prcmchand—His I-ife 
and Works.’ plI6. 

4. Smt. Shivrani Devi : Premchand Ghar 
Mein. (Premchand at Home). 

5. Amritrai : ‘Kalam ka Sipahi’. 

(\ Ibid. 

7. From Pramchand’s Presidential address 
at the First session of the All India Prog¬ 
ressive Writers* Association held i>> 
Lucknow in April 1936. 

‘Two Sisters.’—a story by .Premchand. 

9. Amritrai—‘Kalam ka Sipahi.’ 

10. 11. RahbarOPremchand-His Life and 
Works p 72. 

11. Ibid-pl43. 

12. Ibid—pl6I. ' 



THE PRESIDENT : A TITULAR HEAD ? 

N. S. GEHLOT 


The President’s comments on the policy of 
the Central Government at Lucknow on July 
28 that the ruling Government at the Centre 
has not yielded “the promised results” in spite 
of the Prime Minister’s best efforts and second¬ 
ly, that hoarders shall be “put in chains”, led 
to embarrassment in Parliament and outside. 
The political circles in the country were 
shocked over the criticism. But the opposition 
circles hailed the comments as the highest 
authority in the land choosing to speak the 
truth about the State’s affairs. 

The burning issue in the country is ; can 
the President criticise the policies of the 
Government on whose advice he acts under 
Ariicle 74 of the Constitution ? Secondly, can 
he comment on its administrative policies in his 
individual capacity as a citizen of the country ? 

I he answers to the above questions com¬ 
pel one to study the constitutional position 
of the Indian President. A thorough study 
of the Constituent Assembly Debates reveals 
that the framers of the Constitution could not 
perfectly clarify the actual position of the 
President. Dr. Ambedkar, on the one hand, 
made it clear on November 4, 1948 that under 
the Draft Constitution the President would 
occupy the same position as the King under 
the English Constitution. He would do 
nothing contrary to the advice of his Council 
of Ministers nor could he do anything without 
the advice of the Ministry. But Dr. Rajendra 
Prasad, the then President of the Assembly, 
felt the vagueness of the Draft Article 61(i) a* 
it did not lay down that the President was 
bound to accept the advice of the Council. 
Dr, Ambedkar in reply to Dr. Prasad referred 


to Para 3 of the Instrument of Instructions 
which provides that the President shall be 
guided by the Cabinet’s advice. Mr. Alladi 
K. Ayyar later on also endorsed the same view. 
Pt. Nehru at times had affirmed that since the 
Indian Constitution was' basically modelled on 
British parliamentary system, the President is 
in point of powers like the British Monarch 
politically and constitutionally. 

On the other hand. Dr. K. M. Munshi, 
one of the architects of our Constitution, has 
produced a new thesis about the powers of 
the President. Dr. Munshi made this study 
soon after President Rajendra Prasad’s speech 
in the Indian Law Institute in November, 
I960. It raised the biggest controversy about 
the position of the President. Dr. Munshi felt 
the fault; “we did not make the President just 
a mere figurehead like the French President 

.In adopting the relevant provisions, the 

Constituent Assembly did not understand 
that they were t reating a powerless President”. 
Even Dr. Ambedkar himself stressed that the 
President ^ would enjoy the two important 
prerogatives—the dissolution of Parliament 
and the selection of the Prime Minister, though 
not to be exercised at his unfettered discretion. 

Practically, the working oT the Indian Con¬ 
stitution during the last twentyfive years proves 
that the President is a constitutional head, 
strictly acting on the advice of the Ministers 
in all matters. All the successive Presidents 
acted on the same line because the Govern¬ 
ment is ultimately responsible to Parliament 
for its actions and this is the keystone of the 
parliamentary system. 

However, the institution of Indian Presi- 
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denqr is not a mere gubernatorial one in our 
political system. To make it a magnified 
cipher means to devalue the dignified office. 
The President has certain duties to perform in 
its own capacity but strictly within the four 
corners of the Constitution. He cannot be 
compared with the monarch of England as 
the Constitution is supreme in India while in 
England it is the Parliament. 

Under the Constitution the President is to 
perform his sacred duty to preserve, protect 
and defend the Constitutional law. lie has to 
take an oath to discharge this duty to the 
best of his ability. 

Secondly, ours is a quasi-federal State 
where the President is the guardian of the 
federal character. It is his duty to watch 
whether the States Governments are function¬ 
ing in consonance with the provisions of the 
Constitution. No such duty has been cast 
upon the British King. 

Thirdly, the Constitution in India does 
not make the Ministers legally responsible for 
their acts as is the prevalent practice in the 
British system. In England, the Crown is not 
liable to be removed by Parliament, but our 
President is liable to impeachment for the 
violation of the Constitution. Thus, it is the 
personal responsibility of the President to sec 
that the Constitution is not violated. Michael 
Stewart in his classical book ‘'Modern For ms 
of Governments’* points out that it is “a duty 
of the President to sec that that spirit of the 
Constitution is observed because a situation 
may crop up when the majority in Parliament 
may attempt to violate the spirit of the Consti¬ 
tution by proroguing the life of Parliament 
against the clear wishes of people.” 

Fourthly, the Constitution itself ensures 
that the President should not be ignored. 
Article 78 obliges the Prime Minister to 
communicate to the President about all the 
activities of the Cabinet. The Article casts a 


duty on the President to play a role in our 
system. 

Further, the objective study of the Consti¬ 
tutional provisions reveals that there arc cer¬ 
tain occasions where the President can apply 
his marginal discretion in the best interest of 
the parliamentery system, although these may 
rarely come into existence in our system. 

It can thus be concluded that the President 
has two types of executive functions. 
Firstly, the General Executive Powers vested 
in him under Article 53 (i) of the Constitution 
and, secondly, the special executive powers 
which are emanating from Articles 123, 124, 
217, 268-279, 309 to 311(2), 338, 340,’ 352, 
356 and 360 of the Constitution. In the first 
case, he is to act on the advice of his Ministry 
while in the second case he may have a margi¬ 
nal discretion to exercise. 

But the thorny question arises as to what is 
meant by ‘marginal discretion’ ? .Will it be 
absolute and arbitrary in nature ? It should 
be noted that the President shall have to exer¬ 
cise it according to the well-established conven¬ 
tions and norms of the parliamentary democ¬ 
racies. He in no case can be absolute and 
unfettered. 

However, the Constitution is a living orga¬ 
nism and it grows. It is based on the set 
principles of the parliamentary system where 
the Head of the State is expected to act on the 
advice of the Ministry which is accountable to 
the Legislature for its actions. The Head of 
the State is only a guardian to sec whether the 
rules of game of the political system arc fairly 
observed. In this context, the President has 
the right, as Bagehot says, to be consulted, the 
right to encourage and the right to warn the 
elected Government. A President with great 
sense and sagacity will never want more than 
this. 

In practice all the former Presidents played 
a significant role in our political system and 
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exercised their right to be consulted and warn¬ 
ed the Central Ministry whenever justified. 

It is widely believed that Dr. Radhakrishnan 
forced Mr. Nehru to appoint the S. R. Das 
Commission for investigating the charges 
against the Chief Minister Kairon of Punjab. 
Similarly, he is known to have played a key 
role in the exit of another Minister from the 
Cabinet after the attack of China in 1962. 

They at times guided the Central Government 
for the smooth running of the State machi¬ 
nery. It was so due to their great persona¬ 
lity, jjrofcssional experience and active role in 
llie nalion.d movement. 

Vet one should not think that our Presi¬ 
dent can overrule the elected Government and 
establish presidential despositism ; for the 
people governe<i by tlie elected representatives 
will not permit the President to act in such a 
manner. Secondly, in such circumstances he 
will meet the same fate which Iskander Mirza 
faced in Pakistan. 

As regards the question of criticism of 
the Government, the British Monarch cannot 
give public expression on any controversial 
issue but the President can do this, for he is 
not the creature of Parliament or the ruling 
party at the Centre. He is indirectly elected 
by the members of Parliament as well as the 
State Legislatures. In other words, he repre¬ 
sents the people of the country as a whole. 

He is the symbol of the unity ot the nation. 
However, it does not mean that he will 
frequently criticize the Government. 

At times, the late President Dr. Rajcndra 
Prasad criticized the foreign relations and 
defence policies of the Government. His 
successor, Dr. Radhakrishnan also expressed 
publicly his views on the 18th Republic Day of 
the country. He also criticized the failure of 7. 
the Government’s policy to control prices in 


the ceremony of Punjab Bhavan at Ludhiana 
in 1966. Hence, President Giri’s comments 
on the Government’s policy arc not contrary 
to our constitutional practice. President Giri 
expressed his dissatisfaction simply to warn 
the Government and to control inflation. 


1. The Hindustan Times, (Delhi Edn.), July 
31, 1973. (The President Spoke so when 
he was opening the Gandhi Bhavan at 
Lucknow). 

2. G. A. D., Vol. VII, P.32. 

3. Ibid, Vol. VIII, P.216. 

4. Ibid, Vol.IV, P.734. Also see Link News 
M'agazinc, Special Issue on Republic 
Day, 1961, PP.48.64. 

5. Vide his book, President under the 
Indian Constitution (Bombay, Bharatiya 
Vidhya Bhavan, 1967). 

6. In this context it should be noted that 
since the Congress Party, which played 
an active role in the freedom struggle of 
the country, has been receiving a clear 
majority in Parliament, the President 
did not get an opportunity to exercise 
his discretion. Yet a situation may 
come (as it happened at State level after 
1967) when no single party would get a 
clear majority in the House and the 
President would have to exercise his dis¬ 
cretion in the formation of a Government. 
For a detailed study, see : R. N. Misra, 
The President of the Indian Republic 
(Vora & Co., Bombay, 1964) ; H. M. 
Jain, The Union Exceptive (Ghaitanya 
Publishing House, Allahabad, 1969), 

J. R. Siwach, The Indian Presidency 
(Haryana Prakashan, Delhi, 1971) & 

K. M. Munshi, Op, Git. 

Illustrated Weekly of India, Bombay, 
Vol-XCIV, No.23, June 10, 1973, P.6. 



IMPACT OF SINO-SOVIEF CONFLICT 
ON INDIA'S RELATIONS WITH USSR 

BY—M. SALEEM KIDWAI 


Now the question arises what arc the 
immediate and long term implications of Sino- 
Soviet conflict in the context of India’s rela¬ 
tions with the USSK ? 

As stated at the outset, Indo-Soviet rela¬ 
tions arc inseparable from Sino-Soviet 
relations in their impact and interactions. It 
is worth pointing out that the gulf between 
China and the USSR has a parallel in the gulf 
that existed between China and India.* As 
the Sino-Soviet conflict deepened, the Indo- 
Soviet relations increasingly strengthened. 
The dispute has definitely brought India closer 
to the USSR and greatly strengthened the 
bonds of frichdship between the two. Because 
both of them have an identity of interests so 
far as China is concerned. Their national 
interests demand close relations and collabora¬ 
tion with each other. 

One may say that a common interest in 
containing Chinese hcgemonistic policies in 
Asia form the basis of friendly relations 
between India and the USSR. On the one 
hand, it is essential to India’s security and her 
political survival as an independent nation to 
contain and withstand the pressure of Chinese 
aggressive designs. On the other hand, the 
Soviet Union views with dismay the rise of a 
strong China able to wield influence in Asia. 
If China succeeds in bringing the nations 
of South-East Asia under her influence she is 
sure to become too powerful for the Soviet- 
Union. As a result, the Soviet international 
position would be seriously threatened. It it 
important to the Soviets to put a check 
on the Chinese ambitions in Asia. 

In order to do this, the Soviet Union 
wants to promote diversity in Asia, to 
encourage and help to establish an indepen¬ 


dent centre of power, a countervailing force 
with which the Soviet Union can work 
through closely. Undoubtedly, India’s suivival 
as an independent politicai force is bound to 
promote the kind of plurality in Asia which 
the Soviet Union wants. 

It would not be wrong to hold that while 
before the Sino-Soviet split, the Indo-Soviet 
relations were cultivated and developed by the 
Soviets with the overriding consider,* tion of 
cold war politics. But after the split in the 
Sino-Soviet alliance, Indo-USSR relations are 
governed largely by the phases of Sino-Soviet 
dispute. One of the i mportant reasons why 
the Soviet Union is extending diplomatic and 
politicai support and economic assistance to 
India is that a strong India serves the Soviets 
in their thinking and policy of checkmating the 
extension of Chinese influence in Asia. In the 
event of Indo-China war, the Soviets would 
benefit if India can successfully withstand and 
repulse the Chinese attack. 

The main architect of India’s foreign 
policy, Jawaharlal Nehru was far-sighted 
enough to have realised that the Soviet Union 
would look upon India as a potential ally 
against an expansionist China, either utider 
Mao Tse Tung or under Chiang Kai-Shek. 
For Nehru had written in the early 1940 
that though the Russian leaders were too busy 
with their own problems to think of 
India’s independence : 

*'yet they were not likely to ignore Iqdia 
which touched their frontiers in Asia.”^ 

It is more likely that ‘ Nehru from the outset 
had looked upon Russia as a possible ally 
against an expansionist China.**^ Indeed, 
he is reported to have told the United States 
that the Soviet Union regards India' as 
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its second lin^e of defence against China. It 
was not so much against the west as against' 
China that Nehru declared that the Soviet 
Union was India’s second front and vice versa. 

It may be concluded that they have built 
their whole foreign policy structure on the 
concept of a geo*politcal community of interest 
between India and the Soviet Union with 
respect to China. India had lon^ since grasped 
the implications of the Sino-Soviet dispute. 
Nehru openly stated to the Indian parliament 
in September 1963, that Indo-Soviet ties had 
grown closer as a result of the strain In relations 
between India and China. He stated : 

'‘China does not want India to be non- 
aligned and it was one of the reasons why (the 
Chinese ) had fallen out with the Soviet 
Union. 

To sum up the discussion, it may be said 
that the impact of Sino-Soviet conflict on 
India’s relations with the USSR has been 
immense. It hsu certainly brought India closer 
to the Soviet Union, However, it is worth 
pointing otlt that communism is essentially an 
international movement. One cannot 
completely rule out the eventuality of a Sino- 
Soviet rapprochement, although the present 
situation is not such as would help this kind of 
development. 

Nevertheless, it would be risky on a long 
term basis to rely too much on Soviet 
neutrality in a Sino-Indian tussle. Whatever 
Moscow may say on the subject of India-USSR 
friendship, it should be remembered that it has 
refuted to revise its maps^ which show large 
chunks of Indian territory in Ladakh as part 
of China. la short, there remains the 
possibility that circumstances would compel 
the Soviet Union to bargain demarcation of 
area of influence with China. National 
security planning must always be on a long 
term basis providing for all exigencies. Thus, 
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it would be suicidal for India to completely 
depend on the Soviet Union. It should be 
realised that the Soviet Union is giving 
assistance to India in various fields in its own 
interests as all other countries do. If India 
needs Russia, the latter needs Indis too. The 
Soviet Union is not the only country which 
can give India the help she requires. There* 
fore, India should strive to keep her options 
open, strengthen herself more and make other 
allies. While India should welcome Sotnet 
support she should not allow herself to be 
tied down to her apron-strings. She should 
not remain as a mere pawn in the game of 
power politics. There is every likelihood that 
if India^ asserts herself, as she should, the 
Soviet Union may react strongly and withdraw 
its support from her, as it did from China for 
the same reason. She should never throw her 
weight unnecessarily with the USSR or any 
other power but try to cultivate cordial 
relations with Japan, Pakistan and U.S. A., 
although it does not seem easy at present. 
India should take a firmer, and judiciously 
tough stand and lay down her terms for 
friendship with Moscow. She should not 
bother on the score that the Soviet Union, or 
any other country for that matter, may resent 
some particular line of action she takes. 
India should quietly pursue the policy which 
suits her ino»t, 

1. Naik, J. A. Soviet Policy Towards India 
Bombay 1970, P. 148. 

2. Nehru, Jawaharlal, India's Foreign Policy, 
Selected Speeches : September 1946—April 
1961, New Delhi. 1961, P.523. 

3. Rahman, M.M., The Politics of Non- 
alignment, New Delhi, 1969, P. 54. 

•*. Foreign Affairs Record, Vol. IX, No* 
9, New Delhi, Ministry of Information, 
Government of India, September 1963, P.3. 
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RADAR 

AMIYA KUMAR MUKHERJIE 


Radar, though an invention of recent years, 
has occupied one of the most important posi* 
tions in the world of science today. It works 
as an important guide to man. Military 
departments as also many commercial and 
civil departments are specialty benefitted from 
the use of radar. Without the guidance of 
radar the aviation and navigation services 
would be inoperable and the modern scientific 
warfare would be greatly hampered. 

A radar resembles a searchlight. When a 
searchlight is switched on, a portion of its 
light-waves strikes the object under search and 
is reflected from the object. As a fraction of 
these reflected rays reaches the observer, the 
later sees the object. Similarly when a radio¬ 
wave of very high frequency is transmitted 
from a radar, the wave travels with great 
speed, and when it strikes the object, say an 
aeroplane, it is reflected from the latter. A 
fraction of the reflected energy returns to the 
radar set as a result of which the object is 
detected and located. Radar is, therefore, 
concerned with radio waves, that is, visible 
frequencies, and deals exclusively with “radio¬ 
detection and ranging”. Detection is easy, 
but ranging (or location) is difficult since it 
involves the determination of distance and 
direction of the object from the radar equip¬ 
ment and requires the measurement of three 
coordinates : (a) range, (b) angle of elevation 
and (c) angle of azimuth. The measurement 
of range gives the distance, while the measure¬ 
ment of angles enables us to find out the direc¬ 
tion of the object. Of the three coordinates 
referred to above the range tmd azimuth angle 
are most important and in many ca^ only 


these two coordinates are measured and the 
third one is roughly estimated. 

In case of radar-operation, therefore, the 
transmission and reception are conducted at 
the same place and consequently the equipment 
is provided with a transmitter and a receiver 
in the same cabinet. The transmitter must be 
very powerful to throw out a tremendous burst 
of power during its short period of operation 
so that the fraction of energy which is received 
from the eeho(or reflection) may be detected by 
the receiver. 

Though it resembles a searchlight, a radar 
set is widely advantageous over the later in its 
uses for the purpose of searching since it opera¬ 
tes over great ranges covering about 100 miles 
in -space without being affected by smoke, 
fog, rain, snow or sun. As the radio-waves 
are invisible unlike light-waves.it can work in 
war-time with strict confidence because the 
enemy can not know very easily that a radar 
set is making search for him. 

Function of a radar. 

A full-fledged radar set is illustrated in the 
figure by block diagram which consists mainly 
of a transmitter with a transmitting aerial, a 
receiver vyith a receiving aerial and a common 
indicator for both the transmitter and the 
receiver.; As the equipment deals with the 
video waves (i.e. visible waves), only, the indica¬ 
tor or reproducer used in it is a cathodc*ray 
tube, on the screen of which is engraved some 
scales for the measurement of range, azimuth- 
angle and elevation-angle. 

The transmitter p|roduces high-power elect¬ 
rical pulses of extremely high freqlue ncy, . saj 
3000 m.c.s. |>ut 9 f iffiort duration-—a tiny frac- 
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tion of a second, which is called the pulse* 
duration. This duration, though different for 
different radar sets, has a typical value of one 
micro-second, i.c. one millionth of a second. 
The transmitting aerial throws out a tremen¬ 
dous burst of power (generally of 100 kilo 
watt) during its brief period of operation. The 
radio waves travel from the aerial at the speed 
of 186000 miles per second to the object under 
search and is reflected from the body. The 
reflected waves or the echo-pulses, which 
possess a power of less than one micro-micro 
watt, are received by the receiving aerial, 
detected and amplified in the receiver and then 
fed to the indicator. 

The indicator, therefore, gets two pulses- 
syncronizing pulse from the transmitter and 
video pulse from the receiver. These two 
pulses produce spots of light on the screen of 
the indicator and enable us to measure the 
distance and direction of the object. 

Measurement of range 

A number of methods may be adopted to 
determine the range or distance of the object 
from the radar-set. The usually adopted 
method deals with the time-interval required 
for the radio-wave to travel from the radar 
to the object and back to the radar. Hence 
the time-interval is the total time taken by the 
wave for its outward as well as inward journeys 
and eonsequently half of the time-interval will 
give the time for single journeyi which, when 
multiplied by the speed of propagation of the 
wave, gives the distance of the object. 


But for the above calculation the operator 
requires a little time which is hardly available 
during his quick activities. In practice, there¬ 
fore, a scale is engraved on the screen of the 
radar-indicator (cathode-ray tube) which gives 
the distance of the detected object within a 
momentVtiroe. In the simplest scheme the 
receiver-output voltage is supplied to one pair 
of the deflecting plates of the cathode-ray tube 
and a locally generated voltage (saw-tooth 
sweep voltage) to the other pair. The receiver- 
output voltage causes the spot of light to move 
vertically on the screen while the Icfl-to-right 
sweep voltage results in the horizontal motion 
of the spot. The positions of the spot due to 
the resultant of the two motions appear on the 
indicator-screen. Since the locally generated 
sweep-speed is constant, the horizontal distan¬ 
ces of the spot on the screen is proportional to 
the delay-time i.e. the interval between the 
time of transmission and the time of reception 
of the echo and therefore to the range. 

Measurement of angles for direction 

The main part of a radar, which plays the 
most important role in the measurement of 
angles, is the directional aerial. The transmi¬ 
tting aerial sends out radio waves in the form 
of a narrow beam to which the receiving aerial 
responds most strongly in a particular direc¬ 
tion. Sometime eithtSr the transmitting aerial 
or the receiving aerial is made directional and 
sometime both the aerials are made directional* 
The directional aerial or aerials is or ,are 
adjusted for maximum response, i,e. for maxi- 
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mum radio-wave illumination of the object 
which is indicated by the receiver on the 

I 

screen. The angles of rotation of the aerials 
give a correct direction of the object detected. 
Radar antennas 

Radar antennas (of aerials) as we have al¬ 
ready studied, arc mostly directional. A par¬ 
ticular type of antenna, which is widely used 
. for the purpose of radar, resembles in appea¬ 
rance and in principle of operation the ordi¬ 
nary reflcctor-type searchlight. The antenna- 
feed is similar to the arc in a searchlight and 
the reflector is parabolic in shape. This type 
of antenna is suitable for the frequencies above 
1000 mega cyclts per second. 

It almost all the modern radar sets, instead 
of using separate antenna for the transmitter 
and receiver, we use a common antenna for 
both the sections. 

Radar frequencies 

As we study ihe relation bctv/cen the fre¬ 
quency and wavelength of the radio waves, we 
find that they are inversely proportional to 
each other. Thus higher the frequency, lower 
becon cs the wavelength and conscqucnily 
shorter becomes the wave. Radar-services 
employ very short waves i.e. waves of extre¬ 
mely high frequencies, many of which were 
discovered by the Indian Scientist Sir Jagadish 
Chandra Bose. 

The band of frequencies of radio waves 
employed in radar services generally lie 
between - 00 and 3000 mega cycles per second, 
and sometime it is extended upto 30,000 m.c.s. 
If we contrast the wave-lengths of these waves 
with those of others, we shall understand bow 
extremely nrgh these frequencies arc. The 
wavelength of electrical power is generally 
1,00.00,000 metres, the wave-band for ordinary 
radio communication lies between 550 and 20 


metres, where the range lies between 3 metre 
and 1 centi-metre only in case of radar waves 
which is very near to that of visible light that 
lies between *00008 cm and *00004 cm. It is 
not strange, therefore, that some of the radar 
equipments like antenna with parabolical 
reflector resemble optical devices more closely 
than the low-frcqutncy electrical equipments. 
Designs of radars 

Radars are manufactured with different 
characteristics as required for their dific rent 
applications. Some radar>scts are designed 
with the preference of high range-capacity 
which enables the set to detect objects at the 
greatest range possible. In some radar sets 
range is .sacrificed in order to give preference 
to accuracy. In some sets, of course, both 
range and accuracy are sacrificed to make them 
simple, small and light. 

Radars which are installed on land ar e 
very large in size and arc very powerful to 
cover great ranges. Mobile radar-sets have got 
different sizes, small and lar. c. Shipboard 
sets have their size and capacity almost equal 
to land-sets. Aircraft-sets are comparatively 
small and light though their circuit arrange¬ 
ments are often found very complicated. They 

control not only gun-fire but also dropping of 
bombs. 

Radars, which are employed for search 
duting wartime, arc particularly designed for 
greatest possible rangC'capacity. These sets 
are classified into two groups for air-search and 
sea-search. For air-search lower frequencies 
are generally employed, whereas for sea-search 
higher frequencies are used to direct the 
energy closer to, the surface of the ocean. 

Fire-control applications of radar require 
accuracy of range as well as direction and 
hence they operate on high frequencies. 



MAO AS A MARXIST PHILOSOPHER 

MADAN GOPAL GANDHI 


The Chinese Communists claim that just as 
(Jermany had its Marx and Engels and Russia 
had its Lenin and Stalin, so China has Mao 
Tse Tung as the unique theorist of the Commu* 
nist doctrine. As one Chinese writer put it 
“Comrade Mao Tse Tung is the most outstand* 
ing representative of the proletariat in China, 
and the greatest and most outstanding leader, 
statesman and theorist of Marxism-Leninism 
in the modern era.’’^ 

The Chinese commentators make a careful 
use of language with a view to ensuring uni¬ 
que ness for his works. They refer to Mao’s 
writings not as ‘Maoism’* but as “thoughts of 
Mao Tse-tung.” Thus his ideas are set off 
from those of all other Marxists-Leninists. In 
fact, the thought of Mao Tse Tung is the pro¬ 
duct of ditUinctivc non-European cultural 
ethos which is pecuU'\rly Chinese. At times 
the thought of Mao Tse Tung is also referred 
to as ‘Marxism-Leninism Sinicised’ or ‘Chinese 
Communism.’^ Most scholars on China agree 
that Mao has not only made the practical 
application of European Marxism-Leninism to 
conditions in China but also developed and 
enriched the fundamental tenets of the ‘classi¬ 
cal doctrine.’ To quote Edgar Snow, the well 
known American biographer of Mao, “what 
makes him (Mao) fbrmidable is that he is not 
just a party boss but by many millions of 
Chiness is quite genuinely regarded as a 
teacher, statesman, strategist philosoplurr, poet 
laureate, national hero, head of the family, and 
greatest liberator in history. He is to them, 
Confucius plus Lao Tze plus Rousseau plus 
Marx plus Buddha.”* Chang Ju-Hsin writing 
upon the ' greatness of Mao considers ‘his 
genim, wisdom, and intelligence arc the con¬ 


centrated reflections of those of the Chinese 
people.’ Further he writes that “Mao is also a 
leader of the people of the world, a scientist, a 
genius, and a revolutionary—a faithful disciple 
of Marx, Engels, Lenin and Stalin. He has 
combined Marxist theory which is the crystalli¬ 
sation of the scientific thoughts of several thou¬ 
sand years and the rich and vigorous practice 
of Chinese revolution.”* 

Mao was acknowledged as a genius’ mili¬ 
tary and political strategist until December 
18, 1950. His name was on everyone’s lips 
in 1950 as the leader of the Long March, 
architect of party machine in Yenan, who had 
launched upon a tiger-bunting expedition-that 
is, hunting Chiangkai Shek’s armies in the 
central plains, and finally building peoples’ 
dernorratic dictatorship in China. Mao bad 
proved his mettle as master organiser and 
leader. Later on he came to be acciaimed as 
'genius philosopher as well.* 

All through the phases of Chinese libera¬ 
tion n-ovement, Mao’s avowed goal had beep 
to build a fully autonomous communist move¬ 
ment in China, with its own ideology, specifi¬ 
cally adapted to Chinese conditions. Mao’s 
attempt to provide the Chinese Communist 
Party with an independent philosophical basis,' 
besides offering an independent policy orienta¬ 
tion gees far bsrk to the Yenan period* 
During 1936, several impoiiaiit Soviet writings 
rn Majxist [hilc.-cjly vere trarslated into 
Cbinete. ard thus trade avoilifble to Mao fer 
the first tjroe. In add:<icr, mapy Chinese 
theorists in Yenan began to produce writings 
upon the current tendencies in Soviet thought 
on various levels. Since excellence as a 
Marxist Philosopher had traditionally been 
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r^arded as indispensable for consecration into 
the Communist Pantheon, Mao felt compelled 
to set himself as an authority upon the funda¬ 
mentals of Marxism-Leninism. In July and 
August 1937, he delivered two speeches, publis¬ 
hed for general distribution in 1950 and 1952, 
entitled *On Practice’ and 'On Contradiction.’ 
These two essays merit attention as they reflect 
a mind which sees the world in ceaseless and 
perpetual Hux, with no final and definitive 
harmony attainable even under communism—a 
view which Mao came t« express subsequently 
in a more striking manner in his "theory of 
permanent revolution.’* Three years later, in 
early 1940, Mao eontributed another theore¬ 
tical essay entitled 'Dialectical Materialism.’ 
These three philosophical essays represent the 
totality of Mao’s attempt to qualify as a 
Marxist philosopher. 

Mao’s claim to the lofty position of 'conti- 
nuator’ of Marxism-Leninism deserves care¬ 
ful analysis. Stalin was the author of this 
concept of 'continuator’ which |he used to 
buttress his power with the myth of an ideolo¬ 
gical authority derived directly from Lenin. 
Lenin did not need such a concept to legiti¬ 
mise and reinforce his authority. In the 
Maoist tradition, the concept of 'continuator’ 
seenis to have undergone a more subtle 
change. Mao never knew Lenin and, in fact, 
never visited communist Russia during Lenin’s 
life time. Hence any alleged tie between Mao 
and Lenin can hardly involve a directly trans¬ 
ferred authority. Much the same applies to 
Stalin. It was not Stalin who had put Mao 
in charge of the Communist Party of China 
and the latter did not meet him until 1949 and 
did not attend Stalin’s funeral. Mao’s status 
as continuator is, therefore, essentially self¬ 
generated. His preeminent position as the 
'banner-bearer* stems from that he creatively 
applied "the universal truth of Marxism- 
Leninism’’ and integrated it "with the practice 
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of the Chinese revolution."^ His statiMre in the 
international communist movement derives 
fundamentally from bis claim to have origina¬ 
ted an ' Asian Marxism’’ to deal with "special 
conditions," unknown to.tbe European count¬ 
ries ® Mao’s authority as “continuator" was 
validated by the victory of 1949, just as Leni¬ 
nism was validated by the October Revolution. 
Since Stalin’s death and the failure of Soviet 
communist party to produce, or even to claim 
to have produced another ‘continuator’, Mao’s 
claim to that title remains unique. 

The essential attribute of the only living 
'continuator' of Marxism-Leninism, such as 
Mao has come to be, is the authority to define 
what is and what is not Marxism-Leninism and 
therefore who are and who are not Marxists. 
A formidable role indeed for any living being. 
Mao’s example is without precedent in the 
history of international communism. In no 
other leaders* Case a career of leadership 
spanned the entire period from the beginning 
of the revolutionary struggles until twenty- 
four years after the seizure of power. Lenin’s 
early death removed him from the party in 
fighting arising later so that the deification of 
his person and the canonization of his writings 
became weapons in Stalin’s armoury for sett¬ 
ling the succession issue and subsequent policy- 
disputes. Mao’s position is without a parallel. 
Right in his life time, he has bec(Hne the 
leading figure in all party struggles and has 
sought to resolve the problem of succession and 
the policy disputes centring round that pro¬ 
blem through the power of his charisma. 

The thought of Mao Tse-Tung has been 
hailed ^ a theory that unites Marxut-Leninist 
theories with the practice of the Chinese reVp- 
lution. It is the sununit of Marxism-Leniniim 
in the era in which imperialism is approaching 
complete collapse and socialism is advancing 
to victory all over the world.^ Among Mao’s 
significant contriburion to the luiivenh) triith 
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of Markism>Leninisin on which his claim as a 
genius theoretician has been founded are his 
{MTonouncements on the theory of knowledge, 
on«the theory of contradiction, and policies 
and tactics such as the question of leadership 
in a bourgeois democratic revolution, the revo¬ 
lutionary role of the peasantry, contradictions 
within .socialist society, peaceful transformation 
of the bourgeoisie, party rectification, the 
peoples* democratic dictatorship, and armed 
struggle.^ 

In Mao’s theoretical framework, the 
Chinese communists claim to have developed a 
unique pattern of revolution; a new contribu¬ 
tion to the treasury of Marxism-Leninism.’ 
Mao's formulae include several basic principles 
for revolution in ‘colonial’ and semi-colonial 
areas. The idea, of a two-stage revolution 
leading from a ‘bourgeois democratic stage’ to 
a ‘.socialist stage,’ the concept of “New Democ¬ 
racy” during a transitional period ; the idea 
of worker peasant alliance and need for mass 
peasant support under communist and prole¬ 
tarian leadership ; the need for forging a 
broad type of anti-imperialist four class united 
front including even “National Capitalists as 
well as the petty bourgeoisie” and workers and 
peasants and the need for building revolutio¬ 
nary army with a territorial base so as to 
conduct armed struggle in the revolutionary 
process. 

Mao roust be credited with more explicit 
and cogent exposition of certain Marxlst-Leni- 
nist tenets, whose creative application in the 
context of Chinese society made ■ these tenets 
all the more serviceable to the communist 
movement. He has certainly enriched the 
Marxist-Leninist science of revolution by his 
advocacy of a protracted revolutioniry war 
from self-sustained rural baies,,by his'military 
innovation of Guerrilla Warfare, the tactic of 
guerrilla type mobile warfare against overwhel¬ 
mingly superior forces of the enemy, lastly by 


his integration of these two measure with the '; 
apprt^riate mass appeal to the sustaining ~ 
population in order to create mas8-mobilMa«> ‘! 
lion. 

While the world communist movement has 
entered in the polycentric phase and is ph^pied 
with “revisionism,” the thought of Mao Tie 
Tung which stands for resolute and unrelen- . 
ting struggles against any attempt to adulte¬ 
rate orthodox Marxism-Leninism, has become 
a living symbol of revolutionaiy forces through- ‘ 
out the world. Mao’s skilful application ef 
Marxism-Leninism to the Chinese revolutio- 

V 

nary struggle must be recognised as his greatest ■ 
contribution to the “science” of revolution 
from both theoretical and practical stand- . 
points. As Franklin W. Houn says : “without 
his (Mao’s) judicious determination of such . 
delicate questions as to when a given concept 
or policy of Marxism-Leninism is to be 
applied, where it is to be applied, and how if . 
is to be applied, the Chinne Communist move¬ 
ment since the mid-1930’s could have hot been, 
since Marx, Engels, Lenin and Stalin either 
did not provide the Chinese Communist party 
with a detailed and precise operational code 
for the implementation of programmes in 
China, or else in certain situations, prescribed 
alternative and even conflicting receipts'; 
The theoretical significance of Mao’s unique 
application of Marxist-Leninist theories lies in 
the fact, that he for the first time tested the . 
validity of such theories with concrete action. 
Moreover by a process of verification of the 
efficacy of some of ihe previously little-tested . 
concepts or strat^ies of revolutionary theory 
and practice, Mao gave a real. meaning to 
them and retnfored their appeal to revolu¬ 
tionaries elsewhere. 

In the light of the traditional communi^ 
emphasis on the dependence of theory on 
practice, both the theoretical and pracUeal 
significance of Mao’s contribution to the 
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Marxist Leninist “science of revolution,” can¬ 
not be underestimated. Mao must be credited 
with developing the theories of Marx, Engels, 
Lenin and Stalin. He deserves all praise for 
‘sinifying’ these alien doctrines, thus facilitating 
their acceptance and absorption by the Chinese 
people. The C.G.P’s exaltation of the irrage 
of its leader as the foremost theorist as well as 
the genius strategist cum-statesman of the con¬ 
temporary world communist movement,proba¬ 
bly a valid claim, has invested Mao’s persona¬ 
lity with such a charisma and prestige that 
millions of Chinese in particular and socialist 
revolutionaries elsewhere have come to treat 
him as the infallible leader of the Communist 
movement of the part) and his people. 
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HENRY KISSINGER 

PRANAB Kumar dutta 


Henry Kissinger is an awareness and this is 
not due to Watergate affair, this decade’s the 
superb political drama. Though along witli 
Dobrynin he, with the approval of Nixon, ekes 
out a balance of power, yet by himself he is 
(jualihed enough to bask in the international 
attention as he does now. Much, for the 
change in the balance of power, is his contri¬ 
bution. And with the help of, now famous, 
furtive trips round the manifold corners of the 
globe, he has been able to prove that the 
ancient art of secrecy in diplomacy is a live 
force in the Washington of Mr. Richard 
Nixon. 

An American diplomat with an academic 
antecedent is not without any precedent. 
Prof. Galbraith, the Harvard academician 
joined the diplomatic corps of late J. F. 
Kennedy and his tenure of Ambassadorship in 
India coincided with the penultimate years of 
Pandit Nehru and that is a live memory in the 
Indian mind. The newly appointed U. S. 
Ambassador to India, Mr. Daniel P. Moynihan 
comes from Harvard. Comes from Harvard, 
Mr. Kissinger too. His association with the 
White House is a long one. In the mid IDSOs 
he became a Consultant to the Eisenhower 
Administration’s ^security Council.- For the 
then Ambassador Henry Cabot Lddge he 
visited Vietnam in 1955 on a fact finding 
mission. 

From hesitancy to confidence : 

It was a sceptic and hesitant Kissinger who 
accepted the offer of President-elect Nixon to 
become his Assistant for National Security 
Affairs in the December of 1968. His own 
words were “I wasn’t sure some one should 
take this position without very detailed 


knowledge of the President”. Since then, as 
from scepticism he has developed a keen 
respect for his boss, the trust on his diplomatic 
ability has soared, perhaps beyond the dream 
of the academician when he was in Harvard. 

Mr. H. R. Haldeinan, Nixon’s former 
Chief of Staff saw *'Henry has developed an 
extremely close relationship with the President 
in a short time. Both men think fast and 

systematically.There aren’t many men with 

whom this President or any President can 
work that well.” Undoubtedly he is a sound 
and thoughtful man and even the Administra¬ 
tion’s critics would not deny the fact. And 
this explains why he dominates the U. S. 
Foreign Policy more than any White House 
aide. The most trusted lieutenant of 
Mr. Nixon he is. During crises he is the head 
of Washington Special Action Groups for 
National Security Council ; he is the lone 
operator in carrying out the policies he enun¬ 
ciates. His being called the triple agent is 
substantiated by his activity which means con¬ 
ceiving, executing and explaining the foreign 
policy. Outside White House his academic 
career is found to have been devoted to an 
analysis of modern war and diplomacy and the 
recurring theme is the for boding doom which 
cannot be dissociated from his tragic past. 

Birth and belief : 

In her diary the adolescent Anne Frank has 
depicted the dark force and horror that 
Nazism was and was capable of. Mr. Kissinger 
was born in Fuerth in Germany on 27ih May, 
1923. He saw and felt Nazism. He and his 
brother were beaten by the children. His 
father, a School Teacher, lost his job ; they 
were Jews by birth. In 1938, his family fied 
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to New York. He entered Harvard in 1947 
and joined the faculty after obtaining his 
Ph.D. Anne Frank ended with her diary that 
was recovered and published after the warmth 
of the world ceased to be of any meaning to 
her. Baby Henry became a grim youngman 
and now a diplomat with a vivid memory of 
the past. His passion for international order 
and preoccupation with nuclear planning is 
the corollary from his sense of the tragic. In 
the ultimate week of Jan ’72, he stirred the 
Press Club with some rctlection. 

‘‘.Throughout our history we be¬ 

lieved that clfort was it* own reward. Partly 
because so much has been achieved here in 
America, we Jiave tended to suppose that 
every problem must have a solution and that 
good intentions should somehow guarantee 
good results. Utopia was seen not as a dream 
but as our logical destination if wc only 
travelled the right road. Our generation is 
the first to hnd that the road is endless, that in 
travelling it we will hnd not utopia but our¬ 
selves." 

His aversion to utopia betrays his 
eagerness to achieve somehow a balance of 
power or a semblance of it in a world where 
military bi-polarity and political multi-polarity 
are quite compatible. His penchant for the 
so-called balance of power, perhaps tempts his 
governmental colleagues refer to him as the 
“Metternich from Yonkers". 

The Chancellor 

‘Dapuis longtemps 1’Europe a pri* pour 
rnoi la valeur d’une patrie’. 'I'his remark to 
the Duke , of Wellington in 1815 throws a 
profound light on Herr Doctor’s idol. Price 
Klemens Von Metternich, the arbiter of 
Europe’s destiny for thirty years from 1815, 
the year the plenipotentiaries of victorious 
territories crowded at Vienna to eke out a 
balance of power between ’themselves on the 
eve of the new challenge. By upbringing 


Metternich was a Rhinelander educated at the 
Universities of Strasbourg and Mainz ; by 
profession a diplomat, serving the Emperor at 
Dresden, Berlin, and Paris bclore becoming 
Minister of Foreign Affairs in 1809 ; an 
aristrocrat by birth as he was, the essence of 
civilisation for him had lain in the 18th cen¬ 
tury with its ‘ancien regime’. The placidity of 
the basis was shaken by the revolutionary 
forces that France extended to the adjoining 
lands and out of which came his most cele¬ 
brated remark—“When France catches cold 
the whole of Europe sneezes." Thus, 
Metternich became suspicious of any change 
yet posterity cannot chide him for being un¬ 
conscious of the essentiil reform. ‘ Je Passe 
ina vie a e'taycr un edifice Vermoulu”. 
he observed and Napoleon scoffed at him ‘T1 
prend I’intrigue pour la politique". In his 
political testament of 182U he clearly defined 
the positive aims ; they suggested an essen¬ 
tially i8th century ideal of balance and 
harmony. He most sedulously fostered the 
notion that the only consequence of liberalism 
would be to shelter ah ordered society The 
ambitious bourgeois and the discontented 
nationalist were for him the formidable 
menaces that threatened the old European 
pattern of society and government ; and the 
defence that he planned was on a European 
scale. “Union between monarchs is the basis 
of the policy which must be followed to save 
society from abrupt ruin". Hence, his deter¬ 
mination that Austria should stand guard over 
the Vienna settlement in Germany at Frankfurt 
and in Italy at Milan. Hence, his doubts 
about the vague liberal whims of Alexander I , 
and Fredrick William III. The cultivated 
seigneur, however, was certainly content by the 
end of 1815 ; Napoleon was far away in 
St. Helena ; the sufheient weakness of the 
Diet of the Confederation at Frankfurt con¬ 
firmed the impossibility of any positive unifi¬ 
cation ; Vienna consolidated its control over 
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Italy with, the help of alliances with Tuscany 
and Naples.' The brilliance of Talleyrand he 
lacked ; yet he had a first rate mind ; his 
intention about people belonged to the third 
order otherwise he could not have been a con¬ 
servative in a time of irresistible change. The 
ground beneath the feet began to tremble in 
1830s. The revolution of 1830, that swept 
Europe took Metternich unawares. Still, 
afterwards he remained a firm stickler to his 
conservative notions. His first rate mind 
failed him in 1847. The latent fire of revolu¬ 
tion became patent in 1848. Once again the 
whole of Europe was set ablaze. The clarion 
call of the liberal revolution could not reach 
him as he was determinedly deaf. He had to 
swallow the abuse that the swarming students 
and workers hurled at him, when he stood 
with his family at the Windows of Chancellery. 
He refused to make terms to the end, his last 
advices to the Council of State were “the 
troops must disperse the crowd ; to avoid the 
fate of Louis Philippe, the Emperor had only 
to stand firm,” Surely, he was not without 
rivals inside tlic monarchy but it would be 
sheer folly to hold them primarily responsible 
for his pathetic yet inevitable exit. The 
popular upsurge merited a high reckoning to 
which the Emperor Ferdinand yielded. ‘Tell 
the people that ! agree to everything’ and with 
this declaration of Ferdinand, Mettcrnich’s 
fate was sealed. In the desolate hours of 
night the Chancellor lied from the city which 
in his rejection was emphatic. 

Why a Metternich from Yonkers 

It is for his having acquired from the 
Chancellor a set of preoccupation and 
penchant that links him with the Prince and 
not merely his Doctoral thesis which is, 
however, on Metternich. 

A Kissinger heavily preoccupied with 
Nuclear planning has for balance of power the 
penchant, that would put in shade the French 


of their proverbial penchant for logic. Had 
it been possible for him to keep his pcnchan 
a secret, he would have spared no efforts. But 
Achilles could not slam his heel from the eyes 
of Trojan heroes. Mr. Kissinger is not 
oblivious of this. His jokes about his paranoia 
have the elements of truth. Noi-withstanding 
his humourous-self depreciation, his observa¬ 
tion of himself “1 have a first rale mind 
but a third rate intuition about people” 
carries weight if his successes and failures 
are analysed. 

Mr Kissinger's short .span : 

• Behind Mr. Nixon’s shift from a concept 
of nuclear superiority to one of nuclear 
sufficiency one can easily trace Dr. 
Kissinger’s hands. lie was the chief planner 
of Mr. Nixon’s early European and Asian 
tours. His ro*e is a vital one in the 
Presidential decision making process on the 
‘‘safe-guard” anti-baUi.stic-aiissIe system and 
in the aftermath of Nordi Korea’s downing of 
the American E(J-2l plane. 

TSie most .sensational .success of him is in 
America and Peking deciding to meet to agree 
and disagree witli each other. 'I'he irony of 
human civilisation is that hi.stoiy teaches ui 
that we arc never taught by history. We 
nourish with great relish the prejudices that 
history spurns. 'Phe enmity between 
Washington and Peking helped us foster the 
notion that political advcrsarie,s will never try 
sink their differences. Herr Doctor has taken 
the sail out of the winds. Objective factors 
had their due ripening no doubt but that 
never permits us to view the subjective factor 
through the small ghss of the binocular. As 
America needs Peking, the latter also has felt 
how suffocating the self-imposed isolation is. 
The patience and restraint exhibited by Mr. 
Kissinger to work out the channels for rapport 
deserve the acclaim of any observer with 
detachment. Once again the newsmen at 
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West Pakistan were hoodwinked and made 
apply the law of probability as to where he 
was. Safely he arrived in Peking. All his 
activities culminated in the Nixon-Chou joint 
communique which will go down in history as 
the result of the most dramatic of policy 
reversals in modern international relations. 

Again in the cruellest month that April is, 
and in the year 1972, he was engaged in 
making May look a better month ; Mr. 
Nixon arrived on 22nd May ‘72, at Moscow, 
which appears to be a greater triumph than 
what he elicited from the Peking visit. The 
Brezhnev'-Nixon summit was a meeting of the 
two most conservative powers of the world. 
The purpose they share in common, is to 
preserve and conserve their power against the 
challenge of new social forces. The joint 
communique is a breakthrough and an 
evident endeavour to scale down at least the 
rate of arms expansion. The flood of 
agreements lessens the rampant tension that 
stems from the nagging arms race and space 
rivalry. A sort of balance of power has really 
been arrived at between Peking and 
Washington and Moscow and Washington. 
Exaggeration it will no be if the sole credit is 
bestowed on Mr. Henry Kissinger. Mr. 
Nixon’s Inauguration Day speech in 1973 is an 

example worth to cite—“.by our missions 

to Peking and to Moscow we were able to 
establish the base for a new and more durable 
pattern of relationships among the nations of 
the world. Because of America’s bold 
initiatives, 1972 will be long remembered as 
the year of the greatest progress since the end 
of world war 11 towards a lasting peace in the 
world.’’ 

Critics in and out sense dangers in 
Kissinger’s one-man advisory role. 
Impossible, they opine, it is for him to keep 
himself abreast of all the crises and 
contingencies. His failures compensate the 


success that heavily weigh in favour of him. 
In the U. S> decision to side with Pakistan, 
in its spectacular failure to extricate itself from 
Indo-China, his third rate intuition is 
displayed. The Indians in their entirety rose 
behind the leadership of Mrs. Gandhi in her 
effort to help Mukti Bahini restore the 
meaningful concept of Tagore’s Sonar Bangla. 
Sheikh Mujib was languishing in the prison 
of Mr. Yahya Khan and his being alive 
became a matter of pathetic speculation. 
Rape, arson that fascists excel in, were the 
order in the unliberated Bangladesh while 
millions fled to India to live and get food. 
The American Administration so decidedly 
sided with ihc despicable rulers of West 
Pakistan that left nothing but decipher in the 
U. S. policy a deliberate effort to antagonise 
the denizens of the major part of Asia and this 
was further strengthened with the approach 
of the Seventh Fleet in the Bay of Bengal. Mr. 
Kissinger is in the most enviable position uf 
the Adviser whose advice is seldom known 
and he has no responsibility to accept public 
blame for what passes for Presidential 
mistakes. The Anderson papers have revealed 
who was the man behind Nixon’s obduracy 
and Mr. Jack Anderson has been able to 
establish and confirm the fact that so far as 
the foreingn policy is concerned it is Henry 
Kissinger who guides and advises the 
President. Even if there is no American 
constitutional code by which Mr. Kissinger 
can be blamed, it won’t be unfair to say that 
he stood apart from his own words—’’The 
best method of having a major impact on 
many countries will be to make a going 
concern of one country. India in Asia, 
Brazil in Latin America could become 
magnets and examples for their regions if we 

acted with the boldness.”. Not only 

the U. S. Administration was not bold,Mr. 
Kissinger had no intuition about the people. 
Perhaps it is to correct the wrong that Mr, 
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Nixon’s statement on relationship with India 
in course of his annual foreign policy report 
to Congress on 3rd May *73, is a departure 
from the previous policy of hostility towards 
India. He has now released S 87 million in 
suspended U. S. economic aid commitments. 
The Deputy Secretary of State Mr. Kenneth 
Rush was sent to New Delhi on a goodwill 
visit. The Congress has been requested to 
authorise funds for a renewed economic aid 
programme for India after a two-year 
hiatus. 

Now there is a truce of sorts in Vietnam; 
a truce of sorts in Laos. But Cambodia is 
quickly becoming a replay of America’s 
unhappy experience in Vietnam. Three 
years ago the Secretary of State Mr. William 
Rogers assured Congress that the original 
ii cursion would never “become a military 
involvement in support of Lon Nol's 
Government—or any other (iovernment’’ in 
Cimbod^a. Yet this is precisely what has 


happened. One feels ask Dr. Kissinger 
“where does this take the American 
people ?’’. 

The Changing Nature ; 

If Mr. Xuan Thuy's celebrated remark 
about Kissinger “Dr. Kissinger has a 
particularly changing nature” is qualified by 
those of his deviations it also stresses how un- 
Metternich like Mr. Kissinger is. His idol 
could have altered his fate had he been a bit 
changing in nature. It will be otiose to 
say that the Americans one day will force his 
repatriation to Harvard. It is well nigh 
impossible to visualise his complete change 
from caution to being unreasonably tough and 
consequently hastening his inevitable exit. 
It is equally impossible to trace which way 
the nature will shift. Wonders die hard. 
And the eighth wonder of the world is that a 
policy man of a major power is himself a 
perennial source of wonder. 










WANTED A NEW PH.LOSOPHY OF PUBLIC 
PERSONAL ADMINISTRATION 

VISIIVESHWAR D, SHARMA 


Though the T Am Sorry’ interpretation of 
the I.A.S. as attempted by a Punjab Minister 
is undoubtedly quite wide off the mark and 
even far-fctched, it is generally agreed that the 
‘generalist’ administration as represented by 
I.A.S. is “antique in form, mammoth in size 
and slow in progressive movement”. It is 
antique in the sense that is has failed to keep 
pace with the fast changing times so much so 
that it is now rendered a living anochroniim. 
It is mammoth, for it has a tendency, and a 
very powerful one, for self-preservation and 
proliferation. Its lukewarm, timid or cautious 
response to progressive movement is well 
known. Often the radical reforms, though 
since long overdue, have been successfully 
resisted and actually stalled by the bureau¬ 
cracy in India. 

The Administrative Reforms Commission 
(henceforth to be referred to as ARC) which 
observed the administrative landscape in India 
while writing its valuable report on Personnel 
Administration, found it (the administrative 
system) heavily—almost totally—relying on 
what it calls “unalloyed gcneralism”. The 
adherenee to the concept of the ‘gifted laymen’ 
entails most damaging consequences. Besides 
the fact that it docs not make for the efficient 
despatch of the public business, it also tends 
to exclude the one (‘specialist’) in favour of the 
other (‘generalist’) with its concomitant milieu 
of mutual sullen antipathy, supercilious 
snobbery. The prevalent personnel adminis¬ 
trative system which, while sanctioning the 
generalists’ dominance, condemns the 
specialists or rather the ‘functionalists’ to a 
perpetual positioning of the side-lines of the 


administrative hierarchy, breeds avoidable 
cynicism and resentment. The surge of 
protests—vehement and bitter as these were— 
that ensued after publication of the Third Pay 
Commission’s Report,which was dubbed as the 
‘Pro-generalists’ by the specialists, is a clear 
pointer that the streamlining of the generalist, 
specialist relationship in the Indian adminis¬ 
trative system is urgently called for and that it 
cannot be further ignored or even postponed 
in the larger interest of the morale of the 
public services. 

The problem, made baflling by constant 
temporising, is essentially a post-Independence 
phenomenon, attributable to our adhering 
sacrosanctly to an administrative system which 
is but a vestige of the ‘ina-bap’ administration 
of yore devised by the quondam masters 
more to meet their imperialistic compulsions 
than with any inherent desire for the well-being 
of the ‘natives’. So long as the State adhered 
to the now-discredited and disowned concept 
of the laissez faire with its emphasis oh strictly 
carrying out the functions of a Police State, the 
Civil Service acquitted itself excellently well. 
But now the times have radically changed. We 
have travelled far away from the days of 
passive regulation of the economy to the 
positive management of the life as a whole by 
the State. The compulsive positivism attend¬ 
ing the concept of an egalitarian polity has 
made the State assume transforraatory^roles of 
far reaching nature. The tremendous increase 
and great diversification in the functions that 
the State is called upon to carry out in modern 
times need inevitably have their counterpart 
implications for the Services. Because it is 
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esjentially these Services which have the 
charge of “marrying the ideological philosophy 
with the administrative idiom and transform¬ 
ing the policies into concrete programmes.” 
Some of the significant roles of the State in the 
changed setting include modernization of the 
traditional institutions, rc-ordering and 
rationalizing of the social relationships, bring¬ 
ing about a self reliant afllucnt socialist econo¬ 
my with its emphasis on production and distri¬ 
bution through large scale and even mono¬ 
polistic public undertakings etc., etc. All this 
necessarily underlines the imperative need for a 
major biiream ratio breakthrough and, indeed, 
a momentous managerial explosion. The 
Service, pattemod after and, indeed, a successor 
of the I.C.S., is more adept in maintaining law 
and order and managing revenue administra¬ 
tion than handling the multifarious tasks that 
tlie development administration involves. 
The kaleidoscopic changes that have 
occurred in the post* freedom era require the 
Services to be revamped and remodelled to 
make them conform to the newer norms and the 
changed ethos. VVlmt is required in the present 
developmental context is that the existing 
bureaucracy must be rationally structured, 
more functionally oriented and should be 
‘achievement centered’. This, in essence, com¬ 
prises the central message of the ARC in its 
report on Personnel Administration. To quote 
the ARC ratljer ab extenso 

“There is no clearly conceived and 
articulated policy of personnel manage¬ 
ment. The defects (as are obtaining in the 
administrative system) largely flow from the 
existing pattern of the Civil Service Orga¬ 
nization and the manner in which the 
skills of its members are being developed 
and put to use. 

.The contemporary need is for more 

positive development of professionalism. 
By this we mean that we can no longer be 


satisfied with the development of a broad 
genius like that of a professional civil ser¬ 
vant, rather we must try and develop a 
professional economic administrator, a 
professional social administrator and so 
on. 

.The monopoly of the ‘generalist’ 

should be broken. We would favour 
experimenting in the direction of an inte¬ 
grated hierarchy within one wing rather 
than parallel hierarchies for generalists and 
specialists.” 

The monopolistic control of the senior 
management posts by the generalists has been 
the bane of our public personal administrative 
system. The snags in the system are that 
it alfords too wide a berth to the generalists 
who arc not properly equipped to tackle the 
political, social, economic and technical 
problems of our time. The age-old policy of 
rolling the stone before it could gather 
moss or the “knowing of less and less of more 
and more”, the motto of the lay generalism, 
thriving as it does on a wide-ranging 
experience exposures without specialisation in 
any particular branch of administration, does 
not furnish him with the type of the skills and 
expertise needed to resolve the steadily rising 
administrative problems which are often 
inextricably interwoven with techno-socio¬ 
economic complexities. This being so, unless 
paramountcy of professionilism has been 
secured by assigning it the role it deserves but 
which it has been long denied, unless it be¬ 
comes a living tenet, eflecuve administration 
which shall successfully grapple with the 
multidimensional challenges that the imple¬ 
mentation of the Garibi Hatao programme 
shall throw up, will remain an idle aspiration. 
Under the impact of the increasing application 
of science and technology of the problems of 
the communitarian living, the too familiar 
unalloyed generalism has lost its validity 
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in several iields and is progressively* 
declining in importance. What is needed 
to harness the growing technological 
sophistication effectively in the admi« 
nistrative sphere is to make the Service 
embrace the religion of professionalism. This 
can be ensured by matching jobs with the man 
possessing the needed qualifications in terms 
of skills, training and experience etc. Thus 
each post shall need to be examined with 
reference to its work content in terms of 
subject matter, competence and related to the 
Service or the Cadre which can effectively fill 
the post. In other words, the job has to be 
subjected to a scientific analysis and manned 
in relation to its requirements. With this 
approach, properly known as the functional 
approach in administrative parlance, the 
utility of a general purpose service like the IAS 
shall obviously diminish and with it shall also 
diminish its awe-inspiring dominance which 
has so far checked the growth of the vitally 
crucial technical personnel in the administra¬ 
tion which arc in a demand undoubtedly 
unprecedented in its magnitude. Further the 
technocrats can be given short term training 
in modern management techniques which 
coupled with their extensive experience of the 
field of their specialization will make them 
better managers than the generalists. The 
Civil Service lias to and needs to manage a 
highly complex techno-industrial society and 
this being an unavoidable, obsessive and new 
assignment, the Service needs altogether 
unconventional but more scientific and techni¬ 
cal skills and an entirely new and more positive 
approach. There is no gainsaying the fact 
that only a civil servant who is more profe¬ 
ssional, adaptive and creative can acquit him¬ 
self well by carrying out the attending tasks of 
a modern Industrial Society. 

in lucn, India needs meritocracy and tech¬ 


nocracy but not the bureaucracy of a privi¬ 
leged class as the IAS which is doubtlessly of 
mediocre calibre. Thus the need for profe¬ 
ssionalism is inescapable and hence requires to 
be unequivocally recognised and acted upon in 
the spirit in which the ARC has suggested it. 

Growing professionalism in the Civil 
Service is a welcome universal trend. In the 
Technological Society of the USA, it enjoys 
well deserved superiority. In Europe, 
particularly in its Eastern Block, the principle 
extends even to the ministerial appointments. 
Even in the United Kingdom, the classical 
citadel of the generalists’ Civil Service, the 
Fulton Committee suggested radical overhaul 
of the administrative organization and an 
adequate dose of professionalism in the 
Administrative Class. Lord Fulton was quite 
forthright and unsparing in denouncing the 
prevalent British Administrative System. He 
observed ; “The cult of the generalists is 
obsolete at all levels and in all parts of the 

Service.’’ 

It is indeed an irony that a country which 
became a Democratic Republic a quarter 
century back, adopted planned economic 
development as its primary objective and 
spearheaded a world struggle against racial 
prejudice should stick rather tenaciously to an 
administrative system meant for colonial exploi¬ 
tation and a pay structure founded on racial 
considerations. 

The need of the reforms as suggested by the 
ARC is indeed great but greater is the possibi¬ 
lity of their being resisted or even scuttled by 
those interested in the Civil Service, at least so 
apprehended the Chairman oi the ARC. And 
he had to ^und a note of warning as below : 

“The reforms we have suggested are bound 
to raise resistance from those who are 
adversely affected. Resistance from within 
the Services is a very difficult problem to 
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deal with. The declarations made from 
time to time by the Prime Minister and 
other Cabinet Ministers, emphasized that 
the reforms of a fundamental character are 
needed. Resistance based on sectional or 
personal interests should not be allowed to 
come in the way of putting them into 
effect. After all, Government is primarily 
meant to serve the people and not the 
Government servants as such.’* 

India today is at the threshold of technolo* 
gical explosion and it certainly needs to 


experience that more vigorously if it wants the 
fruits of the ‘Government from below* and 
economic planning to reach the teeming masses. 
But to ensure this, there is no way except to 
incorporate the specialists and the professionals 
even at the highest decision making echelotu of 
the administrative hierarchy in an increasing 
number. “One cauinot certainly fight modern 
space-era weapons with the stone>age imple¬ 
ments. To be in step with the times, one must 
heed the zooms of ‘jumbo’ jets on the horizon 
and not remain content with the rattles of 
bullock carts.’’ 


ORIGIN OF THE CONCEPT OF FUNDAMENTAL RIGHTS IN INDIA 

DILIP KUMAK GHATTERJEE 


Aim of fundamental rights : 

The notion of Fundamental Rights does 
not come out of a political vacuum. It is the 
product of the circumstances in a particular 
stage of history of a country. As a liberal 
democratic concept, Fundamental Rights are 
the symbol of fulfilment of the long, hard 
struggle against forces of absolutism and 
authoritarianism which characterised the pre- 
democratic era in Europe and elsewhere. 
These rights act as great safeguards against 
the so called tyranny of the majority or the 
dictatorship of a single party, and affoVd con¬ 
siderable protection to the minorities. They 
have been regarded as not only basic to the 
development of human personality, but also 
as an indispensable condition of the peaceful 
progress of the world and vitally essential for a 
stable international society. In a much 


narrower sense, the aim of having a declara¬ 
tion of Fundamental Rights is that, certain 
elementary freedoms of the individual, such as 
his right to life, liberty, freedom of speech, 
freedom of iaith, and so on, should be regar¬ 
ded as inviolable under all conditions and 
that the shifting majorities in the legislatures 
of the country should not be able to tamper 
with them.' 

The idea of defining and declaring the 
Rights of man and of citizens is not a very 
recent contribution to political theory. Since 
the diys of the French Revolution the notion 
of defining Rights of man and of citizens has 
become an article of faith for liberalism. 

Previous Position 

The modern conception of rights was 
unknown in ancient Greece where society was 
divided into free citizens and slaves who had 
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no rights. The Roman period was not con¬ 
ducive to the development of such a concep¬ 
tion in a universal sense. The advent of Chris¬ 
tianity improved matters considerably from 
the standpoint of human life and personality, 
but it was not until the late seventeenth and 
the eighteenth centuries that the necessity for 
a set of written guarantees of human freedoms 
was seriously felt as the symbol of a new philo¬ 
sophy and new way of life unthinkable in the 
feudal, monarchical and absolutist society 
preceding it. Even the historically famous 
Magna Carta, which has been hailed in some 
quarters as the greatest charter of human 
liberty, should be considered as no more or no 
better than an attempt of the feudal Barons 
of the middle ages to secure their privilege 
and position against the monarch. It was not 
a declaration of the rights of all citizens, much 
less of alt men.* 

Locke, Rousseau and Thomas Paine's contribu¬ 
tion :• 

Locke, Rousseau and Thomas Paine’s sin¬ 
cere and zealous advocacy of the rights of 
man helped initiating the process of constitu¬ 
tional incorporation and safeguard of rights 
of individuals living in a free democratic 
society free, that is, from the arbitrary shackles 
of an authoritarian absolutist rule, not of laws 
but of man. 

Locke was of opinion that the original state 
of nature was one in which peace and reason 
prevailed. It was not lawless, since men lived 
under natural law. Under the law of nature 
all men were equal and possessed equal natur¬ 
al rights. Locke detined these as the rights 
to life, liberty and property. In his ’opinion 
the powers of the legislatures were not to be 
absolute, behind it stood the community, 
which retained its natural rights, and which 
might dissolve the government if it acted cont¬ 
rary to its trust. 

‘*Men are born and remain free and equal 
in rights” and “the law is the expression of 


the general will”, were the opinions of Rou¬ 
sseau, which influenced the governmental 
changes of the period. His doctrines of human 
equality, of popular sovereignty and many of 
his other principles had great impact in the 
political experiments of the French Revolu¬ 
tion and were expressed in the Declaration of 
the Rights of Man of 1789. 

In America the growth of democratic and 
republican sentiment was stimulated by the 
writings of Thomas Paine. Paine urged the 
colonists to declare independence. The later 
American attitude towards monarchy and the 
system of nobility, the emphasis on popular 

elections and the idea of independence owed 
much to Paine. 

French Revolution was supported in 
England by Paine. He held the view that a 
republican form of government and a written 
constitution were necessary for the proper 
organisation of the popular consent. Paine 
believed that men arc free and equal, that 
they possess the natural rights of security, 
liberty, and property, and that all authority 
derived from the people. He insisted that 

the state was made for man and that the 
government should be his servant. 

British, American aud (he French Declarations 

The British constitution being unwritten 
contains no formal declaration of rights, 
nevertheless, it cannot be denied that the 
earliest charters of fundamental rights are to 
be found amongst British constitutional docu¬ 
ments, of whicli the most ancient and impor¬ 
tant is the charter granted by King John in 
1215, generally known as Magna Carta. ‘ 
The next constitutional charter was the Peti¬ 
tion of Rights of 1628, the preamble of which 
expressly stated^' that it concerned “diverse 
rights and liberties of the subject”. The next 
was the Bill of Rights of 1689, which was 
expressly described as “an Act declaring the , 
rights and liberties of the subject”. These 

three declarations were the fore-runners of 
modern Bills of Rights. 
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A direct defendant of these constitutional 
charters was t»c Virginia Declaration of 1776. 
As Professor Gjoodhart says: “Magna Carta 
crossed oceans »n the 17th and 18th centuries 
because the coronists brought these dociunents 
with them.” Ot iginally, the British settlers in 
these colonies dimmed the same rights ai were 
enjoyed by their fellow citizens in Great 
Britain under the common law.'* Though 
there was no declaration of fundamental rights 
in the constitution of the United States which 
came into force on the 25th September 1789, 
the gap was subsequently filled up by ten 
amendments which armed the people with all 
important rights. 

On the 27th August, 1789 the French Cons¬ 
tituent Assembly gave its final approval to a 
declaration of rights which because of its his¬ 
torical importance became the source of the 
charters of liberties not only on the continent 
of Europe, but also in other parts of the 
world. 

U. N. Charter. 

Internationalization of fundamental rights 
really began with the charter of the United 
Nations, which reaffirmed “faith in fundamen¬ 
tal human rights, in the dignity and worth of 
the human person, in the equal rights of men 
and women and of the nations large and 
small”. The second step in this direction was 
taken by the General Assembly on the 10th 
December, 1948, when it proclaimed the Uni¬ 
versal Declaration of Human Rights.'* 

Indian position > 

With its long history of foreign rule and 
sensitiveness to its disabilities and discrimina¬ 
tions, the Indian minds had come to regard a 
Bill of Rights as an essential part of the cons¬ 
titution of the country. 

In the words of Jawaharlal Nehru, “in 
regard to individual and political rights and 
civil liberties, we were influenced by the ideas 
of the French and American revolutions, as 


also by the constitutional history of the British 
Parliament, socialistic ideas and the influence 
of the Soviet revolution, came in later to give 
a powerful economic turn to our thought”.’ 

In his memorandum on fundamental rights, 
submitted to the Constituent Assembly, Sir 
B. N. Rau, the Chief Architect of the Indian 
constitution referred to the Magna Carta, the 
Petition of Rights and the Bill of Rights—the 
triple pillars of the British Constitution and 
also invited attention to the American and 
Irish declarations of rights. 

But there is no denying of the fact that, 
among all these, the American Bill of Rights, 
became the foundation of the declaration 
embodied in the Indian Constitution. Almost 
all the rights which the Indian Constitution 
recognises as fundamental are found in the 
American Bill of Rights. 

Inspite of the long association of the Indian 
.statesmen and politicians wltli the British poli¬ 
tical system* the Conititu'nt A.sscmbly delibe¬ 
rately departed from the British conception 
and adopicd a formal declaration of funda¬ 
mental rights in the constitution in accor¬ 
dance witli the Ajnericaa practice. Histori¬ 
cally speaking, the persistent refusal on the 
part of the British rulers to grant even a 
semblance of human freedom to the oppressed 
Indians, and the ardent conviction of the 
Indian leaders that au unwritten assurance 
was no eflective guarantee or remedy against 
a possible interference by the state, perhaps 
accounted for this departure. The history 
of this country, the composition of its popula¬ 
tion, ideological differences among the differ¬ 
ent sections of the population, India’s social 
tradition and the requirements of true demo¬ 
cracy were determining factors with the 
members of the Constituent Assembly in their 
task of enunciating a set of justiciable rights 
for the newly independent people of India.** 

Apart from these “the notion, for many 
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years, had great appeal not only as represen¬ 
ting advanced democratic thought but more 
particularly as a convenient way of setting at 
rest the fears of minoritieg’’.^ India was a 
land of communities, of minorities social, 
religious, linguistic and caste>based. For 
India to become a State, these minorities had 
to agree to be governed both at the centre 
and in the provinces by fellow Indian 
members, perhaps, of another minority—and 
not by a mediatory third power—-the British. 
On both psychological and political grounds, 
therefore, the demand for written rights— 
since rights would provide tangible safeguard 
against oppression—proved overwhelming.’*^*' 

Absolute and qualJiied Rights > 

The rights embodied in the Indian Cons¬ 
titution arc not absolute. The notion of 
qualified or restricted rights is of recent origin. 
Modern states are welfare states. The exis¬ 
tence of the welfare state much depends upon 
how it could strike a balance between liberty 
and welfare. This balance between indivi¬ 
dual liberty and social control produces quali¬ 
fied righJs. 

Mill championed an individualistic and 
negative approach of liberty. In his opinion 
the only part of the conduct of any one, for 
which he is responsible to society, is that which 
concerns others. In the part which merely 
concerns himself, his independence is, of right, 
absolute. Over himself, over his own body 
and mind the individual is sovereign, 

But modern political scientists like Laski 
and Barker put emphasis on positive content 
of liberty and its qualified character. 

Laski says that, “I mean by liberty the 
absence of restraint upon the existence of 
those s,;fcial conditions which, in modern 
civilisation, arc the necessary guarantees of 
individual happiness”,'^ 

“For something like a century and a half” 
says Laski, “it has been the central purpose 


of Western civilisation to find the secret of 
combining individual freedom with social 
order. The fulfilment of that purpose has 
been achieved in different ways, and in differ¬ 
ent degrees ;.But it is an aim the fulfil¬ 

ment of which has been generally and increa¬ 
singly desired wherever the re has been respect 
for human personality.”^'’ 

Barker holds the view that, “Liberty within 
the state is a relative and regulated liberty : 
it is the greatest com mon measure of liberty 
which is possible for all, as determined and 
defined (i) by the need of each to enjoy imilar 
and equal liberty with others, and (ii) by the 
need of all to enjoy the specific liberty of 

realising specific capacities.A relative 

and regulated liberty, actually operative and 
enjoyed, is a liberty greater in amount than 
absolute liberty could ever be.”*^ 

Therefore, the fundamental rights embodied 
in the modern constitutions can never be in 
actual practice, whatever may be the position 
in theory, absolute rights. The difference 
between our constitution and the constitution 
of the U.S.A., so far as fundamental rights are 
concerned, is really, as Dr. Ambedkar pointed 
out, “one of form and not of substance.” 
The fundamental rights of the American 
citizen as judiciarily interpreted are not 
absolute rights, there is really no difference 
in the result. What one docs directly the other 
does indirectly. In both cases, the fundamen¬ 
tal rights are not absolute. 

Summing up 

The urge for liberty in India was the pro¬ 
duct of a mixture of events. Indians educated 
in the Western line, inspired by the teachings 
of Locke, Rousseau, Hume, Paine and Bentham 
were suffering from a sense of frustration seeing 
the glaring contrast between the ideal of civil 
liberty which the Indians got from the study 
of English history and literature and its virtual 
denial in their everyday life under British 
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rule. Mill’! eiiay ‘on liberty* was a source of 
inspiration 'to the educated Indians. The 
immortal o'ocuments like Magna Carta, Peti¬ 
tion of Rigli\ti and the Bill of Rights inspired 
the studenti^ of Constitutional History and the 
lawyers. Ac^erican Bill of Rights and the 
French Declai^tion of the Rights of Man and 
citizens had tKcir immense effect in this 
direction. 
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Current Affairs 


Problem of Unemployment 

The Press Information Bureau of the 
Government of India have given out the 
following facts and figures :— 

The problem of uncmployrhent in India 
has been engaging the attention of the 
Government for the past two decades and the 
successive Five Year Plans have laid stress on 
increasing employment opportunities and on 
labour intensive techniques consistent with 
other goals of economic development. No 
reliable estimates of unemployment in the 
country are available. According to the Com¬ 
mittee on Unemployment, set up by the 
Ministry of Labour and Rehabilitation, there 
were 16.7 million unemployed persons in the 
country of which 9 million were totally 
unemployed and 9.7 million had work for 
less than 14 hours a week. This included 
16.1 million in rural areas and 2.6 million 
in the urban areas. 

On the basis of information available from 
the Live Registers of Employment Exchanges, 
there were 69 lakh job seekers in the country 
at the end of December, 1972, out of which 36 
lakhs were below matrics, 27 lakhs were 
matriculates or higher secondary certificate 
holdeis, 5 lakhs were graduates and 55,000 
were post graduates. Among the graduate 
job seekers, the bulk was accounted for by 
Arts graduates (2.54 lakhs) and science gradu¬ 
ates (1.75 lakhs) followed by commerce gradu¬ 
ates (0.83 lakhs) and engineering graduates 
(0.23 lakhs); there were also about 10,000 
agricultural graduates and about 40,000 gradu¬ 
ates in education seeking employment. The 


distribution of job seekers shows that the 
largest number of them were in West Bengal 
(17.8 lakhs), followed by Uttar Pradesh (8.1 
lakhs), Bihar (7.1 lakhs), Maharashtra (6.0 
lakhs), Tamil Nadu (4.8 lakhs) and Kerala 
(4.5 lakhs). 

Providing adequate employment opportu¬ 
nities has assumed special significance since 
this is the most crucial factor in the drive for 
eradication of poverty in the country. Gene¬ 
ration of adequate employment opportunities 
for educated persons has assumed added 
importance as this section represents more or 
less the cream of the society. The society has 
a vital stake in their well being as enormous 
investments on their education and training 
have been made which should not be allowed 
to go waste but lAed most profitably for the 
technological progress of the country as a 
whole. 

Several factors have contributed to the 
growth of unemployment in the country. The 
rapid increase in population and the labour 
force is probably the most important factor. 
While considerable development has taken 
place over the past two decades and a large 
number of job opportunities in several areas 
have been generated, these have not been 
sufficient to provide gainful employment to all 
those who seek it. The rapid spread of edu¬ 
cation in the country has resulted in a large 
number of educated persons coming into the 
labour force but the development of the 
economy has not been rapid enough to abserb 
all of them. Many of the educated job seekars 
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have prcferii.ccs for white cellar jobs and a 
general disinclination to manual jobs, preferen¬ 
ces for localiities for working, level of remune¬ 
ration etc. ^hile for the higher categories of 
educated pei^onnel such as engineers, doctors, 
post graduated, etc., there is considerable 
geographical mobility, there is a general lack 
of mobility in the case of other categories and 
particularly for women. 

Another handicap in the way of securing 
gainful employment opportunities, even where 
they exist, is the inadequate training and work 
experience of the job seekers to make them 
acceptable to the employers. 

I Back Israel 

•Friedrich Duerrenmatt, one of the foremost 
German language authors of Switzerland, has 
written the following for News From Israel 

The writers have been keeping quiet. The 
big signatories do not sign anymore. It was 
easy to sign protests against the war in 
Vietn.'im, against the occupation of Czecho¬ 
slovakia and against the fall of Allende, and to 
side with Solzenitzyn and Sakharov was a 
matter of course. Being committed to the Left 
one wishes that the Left were more or less 
decent, but one would rather not protest 
against the new Arab-Israeli war—lest people 
mistake you for Hans Habe. or even Axel 
Springer. The result is silence. 

It is true that for Several years it has be¬ 
come admissible and even fashionable to dub 
the Israelis Fascists and to regard the Palesti¬ 
nian terrorists as heroes who arc acting out of 
despair ( as if it was not a matter of lust and 
love of terror ). The system of classification 
into good and bad invented by Leftist intellec¬ 
tuals has been accepted everywhere, but in 
true blue Right wing papers it has become a 
sort of moral world currency. However, 
even ideologists have an uneasy feeling ( unless 
they occupy themselves with ideology by 
order, as in the East) that the new Arab- 


Israeli war does not fit into their Procrustean 
bed of ideology. It is clear why they arc at "a 
loss. Israel’s policy before this new 'war had 
been erroneous in many points ; 1 still hold 
this opinion, and even today I am convinced 
that in this tragic conflict right has—and will 
continue to stand against right. 

However, Israel’s erroneous policy has been 
vindicated by the Arab onslaught on the 
Jewish Day of Atonement ; a paradoxical but 
true statement that must make evcjy right 
thinking person shudder. An appeal to reason 
is a mere phrase where reason does not exist. 
The victor did not have the understanding to 
win, no^ the loser t o lose. The victor put the 
vanquished into the right but now the latter 
has retrospectively proven that the victor had 
been right nonetheless. 

Let not the Arabs throw sand into our 
eyes. Just as they wanted to attack Israel ftt 
1967 but could not because of the pre-emptive 
strike by Israel, they have wanted to attack 
Israel ever since, with the difference that now 
they are able to do so because they have 
turned into better soldiers. But we don’t have 
to let them sell us their lies only because we 
need their oil. If Israel had fully accepted the 
UN resolution, the war would have broken 
out nonetheless. In such case Israel’s military 
position would be desperate and it would be 
cool comfort to realize that apart from tre¬ 
mendous quantities of blood, also more ink 
would be split for Israel. This suspicion may 
appear monstrous only to those who have not 
yet discovered that we are living in a mons¬ 
trous world in which there is nothing more 
cynical than “peace”. Peace can be afforded 
only by those who cannot afford war any 
longer—-the big industrial states and the super¬ 
powers. The latter can afford also some war 
sideshows—at present in the Middle East— 
though someivfaat reluctantly. Small countries 
in general cannot afford anything but peace. 
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It is Israel’s tragedy that, although it is a tiny 
country, it must afford war time and time 
again because the Arabs with their oil can 
afford any war. Soon we shall finance their 
war for them. Nothing could be more awk¬ 
ward for the Arabs than a detente, even 
between two corrupt super-powers. Nixon 
and Brezhnev embraced and the Arabs struck 
immediately. They had to strike. The 
Soviets are delivering arms to the Arabs and 
the USA, out of necessity, is providing the 
Israelis with arms. The Arabs are black¬ 
mailing both sides at the same time ; If a 
World War breaks out, it will have been 
Allah’s will anyway. 

Not only the Israelis, but we too under¬ 
estimated the Arabs. This people with an old 
civilization, adroitly understood how to 
bamboozle all of us. They did it so skilfully 
and cunningly that our eloquent intellectuals 
have become speechless; they have been 
caught in the web of their own dialectics. No 


protest meetings, no speeches, such as had 
been held during the Six Day War. The 
innocent Arab sheep are trying to devour the 
Jewish wolf, while the Western world is obser¬ 
ving an embarrassed silence and the Eastern 
world is roaring approval. I am not keeping 
silent. I wish least of all to be identified with 
the base and mean attitude of the Soviet 
Union and of the “German Democratic 
Republic”. I am not affiliated with any 
Writers association, nor do 1 belong to the 
PEN Club. 

I speak in my own name only, but as a 
writer I am in duty bound to speak out 
precisely at a time when it is difficult to speak 
because of a paradoxical situation, when no¬ 
body is backing or supporting you. With 
these words I place myself squarely behind 
Israel, for her sake and for the sake of all of 
us : For her sake, because it is the right and 
decent thing to do, for our sake, lest we all of 
us be silenced before long. 










TO MY efCLOVEO 

( aaear and after ) 
by—StJDHA SATTWA BOSE 

Anear, a rivulet you are, our very own 
And homely. With fillips soft, waking wavelets 
'iny with your dainty hands, and brimming 
The banks with a soft Zephyr of jollity. 

You run sparkling—our rill transparent— 

Trilling a melodious, song. Coming face to face, 

£>eeply touching bur hearts with joys and grief. 

You ripple and swell, like a rivulet fond. 

With love and endearment deep ; often, perhaps. 

Ins frenzy of spate squandering your all 
You come back to your bed, empty-handed. 

And stand by me silently. No love 
Is lost, I see. 

Afar, sea-like, restless 

You are with ever-rolling waves : wild. 

Majestic, resounding, bound to lose your self. 

You lift your arms upwards in your dream 
To clasp the skies ; then darting at the green 
Banks your glances enchanting, fiill of sports. 

And hinting at the mysteries of the mid-stream 
Deep, you roll on the sands, jnurmuring. Meteems, 

I read therein the longing of your soul. 

{Translated from the Bengali 
^ by Umanath Bhattacharys) 

COME ! SHALL BACK AQAIN 

by —JIBANANANDA DAS 

O come I shall back again to the banks 

or our Dhan-stri sweet.in Bengsd here ! 

Not as a human perhaps, but a- kite white-breastj 
. Or perhaps a saftkh hocnely. May be as 
A daybreak-enow,; I shall reappes^ . bere « 

In th* hatvest-time in Aututnn atnid 
'^e rituals ofNew-Rice ; and sailing through the mist, 
Son^ day alight 1 shall’ pii a jaek-fruit' shady. - 

rj^y be laawsm IM be-—Use jpd* bf a g 




Adolescent ; with anklets round my feet pinkish, 

I’d dawdle away all day a>noatiug on 
Tile waters redolent of the Katmi-wceds. 

My attachment deep for rivers, Helds and pastures 
Of this lovely clime will bring me back. 

1 know to this soil of tender green 
Watered by the waves of Jalungi jolly. 

Perchance a sudarshan you would see at eve 
Poise in the mid-air, or perhaps listen 
'I'o a white-owl, hooting low on the bough 
(-)f .1 sitriul tree. Perhaps a baby scattering 
Paddies on the courtyard grassy ; a youngster 
RoM'ing his boat in the turbid waters of Roopsa 
lioisting his silver sails threadbare. Haply 
>’ou may behold a white crane wing to 
[lis iiesl across the purple clouds at dusk. 

’J ij n,e >oti’d lind in one guise or other, I tell you. 

( T'ranshtled Irom the liengaU 
bv f'lnanath Bhattacharva) 

THE HEART'S KEY 

by- SIJDDHA SATJ \VA BOSU 

You say the Key isn't traceable, and that is why. 

You can’t open at will the casket of 
Your desires, and show me what treasures 
Ate storctl up there, you care to ptreserve. 

Or are they all lost rry love Is n’t there something 
Yet that’s my due, even unasked C Really, 

1 feel a strong desire to see how 

You’ve kept your riches, nicely arranged. 

d'hat mementos and suvenirs. What golden grains of 

Recollections linger there still ! Does the rosy 

Lustre of love distract your lieart still. 

Or has it wither’d away, wasting its sweetness 
Have you lost your key indeed Will the coffer 
Of desires remain locked for ever :* O tell 
Me will the new and newer longings find 
Their room no more in your bosom locked ? 

Perhaps you may open your casket yet with 
A duplicate key ; and hence is, this appeal 
From me. O, let me just see whether 
My image is cherished still, vivid or blurr’d ! 

(Translated from the Bengali 
by Umanath Bhattacharya) 



\NEW DIMENSION FOR INDIA-SOVIET RELATIONS 


SANrWANA KUMAR DAS 


INTIMACY at the internatioal level is 
often frowned or looked askance at by those 
who arc not directly involved. Such assess¬ 
ment, from a distance, has not always proved 
to be wrong. This kind of armouncecl 'friend¬ 
ship' has, in the past, given birth to ‘cold war’ 
or has helped in the emergence of ‘blocs' and 
invariably resulted in ‘tension’ (<r even some¬ 
thing worse. On the economic side of such 
‘detente’ not infrcciuently has been found an 
overtone of eft'orts to exercise ‘inliucnce' oi 
even ‘interference’ with the crononiic .acti¬ 
vities of the recipient country ; ultimate 
chance of self-growth becomes remote and 
marginal. The aid-giver’s emphasis is seen 
in the matter of cxttacting- raw Tnaieriais from 
the country of the newly found friend and 
endeavour to make commercial gains with the 
additional benefit in the way of interest earning 
lor the massive loans granted in the name of 
‘assistance’. Presence ol too many experts, 
technocrats and guides from the aid-giving 
country is very common. 

The series of agreements signed between 
the two countries, India and the Soviet Union, 
at the end of the four-day talks between the 
General Secretary of the Central Committee 
of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union, 
Mr. L. I. Brezhnev, and the Prime Minister of 
India, Mrs Indira Gandhi, In the last week of 
November, 1973, at New Dehli, are to be viewed 
against the aforesaid postulates. Critics will 


be disarmed, as they go through tiic massive 
documents, and doubts will disappear gradu¬ 
ally. 

It is necessary to remember that the India-. 
Russia rebliorus ar? not new, iior have they 
arisen suddeniv. Fioin the date of Poet 
Tagi^re’s visit to that land and later when 
Pandit Jawaharbi Nehru tlrew attcnvisiu of his 
countrymen to the aohiv;‘n'cuts ot the Soviet 
people, Ifidian mii i1 has drawn towards 
triesu-CrtSkd ‘non cm lam' and die aedvities 
behind it. .Malt-ii.il re>-uh.s of national value 
to 'U'taiu tins oradnal giowdi ol iuttre.n came 
not earlier than the year India and the 

U. S. S. K. signed their fit.st trade agreement. 
Signing trf tiaelc agieetntnis followed, one 
after another, in I9.‘'8, and 1970. lire 
process oi economie co-operation has been 
very much accUrrated dine and the lale.st 
dornment has .video lustre to the already 
bright and helpful relations obtaining between 
the two. In old relations lertainlv a number 
of drawbacks and pitfali-s were seen : these 
have .since been rectified and the quota of 
Indian mistakes in the cases dctrclcd can 
hardly be dbowmed. 

The latest New Delhi pacts may he div'ided 
into two categories. Political .nid Economic. 
The development of Indn-Soviet ties in tbe 
fields of science, art, literature, education, 
health, press, radio, television, cinema, tourism 
and sports has also been recognised and a 
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mention has been made of the necessity to 
“continue to perfect and deepen the existing 
ties in the above fields”.' 

On the political side the J oint Declaration, 
a K’-page document, beside taking into note 
the mutual appreciation of the foreign policy 
of either country, has also given a place of 
pride to the Indian “policy based on non- 
alignment and tl;e principles of peaceful co¬ 
existence between states.”-' The visiting 
Soviet leaders “paid tribute” to India for her 
consistently pursuing the policy of peace and 
struggle against colonialism efc.^ 

Both sides expressed satisfaction at the 
coincidence or proximity of the positions of 
India and the USSR on major questions of the 
international situation.^ On the international 
scene the Sovict-American Agieeracnt on the 
Prevention of Nuclear War received a priority 
mention and a wish expressed for the sucncss 
of All-European Conference on Security and 
Co-operation. Both sides showed their earnest¬ 
ness about restoration of peace in Vietnam 
and Laos so that a healthier climate may be 
created in Asia and throughout the world.-’ 

Improvement of conditioai in Bangladesh 
has been mentioned with a sense of satisfaction 
and her rightful place in the Linitcd Nations 
has been strongly advocated.” Recognition of 
Bangladesh by Pakistan “in the near future,” 
it has been said, will help achieve political 
settlement and bring stability in the sub¬ 
continent.* 

While recording the views of the two 
countries on the West Asian conflict “complete 
liberation of Arab territories by Israel” has 
been spfcifi;ally mentioned.*' One most 
important political formula, which originated 
with the leaders of the USSR, the question of 
Asian Collective Security has been touched 
only superficially in the Joint Declaration." 
But Mr. Brezhnev ha^ taken pain to stress this 
favourite formula or an enunciation of a major 


policy during his address to the Members of 
the two Houses of Parliament on Thursday, 
November 29, 1973. In this 15-pagc speech, 
English rendering of an address delivered in 
Russian, the General Secretary of the CPSU 
expressed that the time was “opportune to 
hold a thorough and comprehensive discussion 
of the idea of collective security in .Asia” He 
did not stop there, but added, “wc are calling 
for an active, bro. d and con.striictivc discussion 
which would help to bring about a deeper 
understanding of the urgent tasks.” His 
master-minded theory has for its objective that 
“Asia ran and must become a continent of 
peace, friendship and co-operation.”"* 

The readiness reaffirmed by the two sides 
to try to find a fair solution to the question o' 
making the Indian Ocean a “Zone of Peace” 
is another highlight of the joint Declaration. 
Proposal to reduce military budgets initiated 
by the USSR has been favourably receivetl by 
India as also her determination to work firmly 
hand in hand with the Soviet Union for “the 
early and complete elimination of the remriatits 
of colonialism.”" 

The Joint Declaration has placed a high 
assessment on the successful development of 
mutually advantageous economic, trade, scienti¬ 
fic and technological cooperation between 
India and the USSR.'-' While the firm inten¬ 
tion of the two sides had been recorded fn the 
Joint Declaration “to continue to develop and , 
strengthen economic and technological co- j 
operation between the two countries,^ the 
details of the pattern of such co-operation have 
been spelled out in three other documents. 
One of these is the' Agreement on further 
development of economic and trade coopera¬ 
tion between the two countries. The 5-page 
document spells out in 7 Articles to ensure 
development on the aforesaid line “on the 
basis of the principles of respect for sover- 
eignty, territorial integrity, non-interference in 
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internal alfairi of each other, equality, and 
mutual berfefit.” Branches of the economy to 
be covered^have also been listed in Article 1 of 
the Agreei^Tcnt. Article 2 specifics 5 objec¬ 
tives of co|^eration which are to include (a) 
mutual conwibution in designing and construc¬ 
tion of agreelyjrojccts in the fields of iron and 
steel and non-usjrous metals production, refin¬ 
ing and exploration of oil, natural gas, coal 
and other minerals, power engineering, petro¬ 
chemical industry, shipping and other branche, 
of industry, agriculture as also establishments 
of institutes to provide for specialised training. 
I he raising of annual production capacity of 
the bhihii Steel Plant and that of the Bokaro 
Plant to 7 and 10 million tonnes respectively, 
construction of a 6 million tonnes capacity oil 
re.Dieiv at Mathura, a copper mining complex 
at Mdlandjhand and completion of the 
f’xicutta underground railway project have 
been ^pccilically mentioned whiie the selection 
of other projects have been left to a future 
(late. (!>) thedit htcilitics by the USSR to 
Uidia h.i i;upU mcncing the projects mt ationcd 
in i i) is *hc second ol)jcctive ; (c) Consent for 
a srt O'!y turnover of goods by increasing deli¬ 
veries of complete and other equipment, 
expanding the nomenclature and increasing 
the quantities of goods of mutual interest will 
be furthered ; (d) Methods of reciprocal settle¬ 
ment of accounts and terms of credit relations 
will be streamlined and improved ; (c) there 
shall be cooperation in the supply of equip¬ 
ment and services for setting up plants in 
third countries. ’' 

Joint venture in overseas countries is a new 
turn in the economic relations between India 
and the USSR. Article 3 has brought within 
the ambit of cooperation the fields of atomic 
energy for peaceful uses, space, electronics, as 
well as the development of economic relations 
in other spheres. Appropriate long-term 
agreements and contracts between the two 


countries are the burdens of Article 4. 
Article 5 of the Agreement has noted the 
common aspiration of the two contracting 
parties for the “promotion of exports of each 
country to the markets of the other” through 
the grant of “mutual advantages, privileges, 
facilities and favourable terms”. Regular 
consultation on economic and trade matters 
has been assured under Article 6. The crucial 
binding is in the Article 7 of the Agreement 
which has been signed “for a term of 
PIFFEEN YEARS and shall be prolonged 
automatically for every subsequent period of 5 
years” unless terminated by cither party. 

The economic and trade cooperation 
Agreement has a supporting document, called 
a Protocol on Concrete Steps for Implement^ 
ing the Agreement. 

The economic side of the emphasis on 
relations between the two countries has been 
further strengthened by signing another 
Agreement on cooperation between the Plann¬ 
ing Coinr.'i.'slons of tju*. two niintries. Mr. D. 
P. Dhar, India’s Planning Minister, and Mr. 
N. K. Baikov, Chairman of ilie State Planning 
Committee of the USSR {^GOSPLAN) signed 
this 2 page document. The most important 
feature of the Agreement is the setting up of a 
Joint Indo-Sovict Study Croup on cooperation 
in the field of planning within the frame-work 
of the inter-governrncmal Indo-Soviet Commi¬ 
ssion on Economic, Scientific and Technical 
Cooperation. Among the functions of the 
Study Group have been listed (a) economic 
forecasting (b) methodology of annual, medium 
and perspective planning, (c) formulation of 
projects and programmes, (d) methods of 
monitoring and evaluation of planned pro¬ 
grammes and project-s (c) planning and 
supplies pf materials, (f) exchange tif published 
reports and materials. 

The above mentioned agreement, one 
should not feel shy to admit, is likely to give 
our Planning Commission a sense of maturity 
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and responsibility, both of which it was lack¬ 
ing through these years If not, one 
explains—let us take only a few of the Soviet- 
aided projects in India,—the failures in several 
plants where losses have been heavy, persistent 
and even growing. In the surgical instruments 
factory at Madras the products did not have 
a market ; the Soviet Government agreed to 
buy the entire production to save the plant 
from incurring loss and a diversification 
programme has been undertaken. At the 
Risbikesh Anti-biotic plant some machinery 
was brought which soon proved obsolete and 
the unit was saved from incurring continued 
loss by the replacement of the equipment so 
that medicine which has a market and utility 
value in the country could be produced, the 
coal mining machinery plant at Durgapur and 
the Opthalmic Glass factory there, had different 
problems and proved to be burdens on the 
national economy. How much of the respon¬ 
sibility for mistaken planning, wrong running 
of the plants and failure to watch their pro¬ 
gress to assess the valid causes of failures and 
inability to cry bait to the continued losses 
incurred by the nation should be laid at the 
door of our Planning organisation needs to be 
looked into minutely. But in this country any 
wrong done by an organisation bearing the 
Government label goes scot free, the people 
only pay a higher tax to fill up the crater of 
loss made by incompetent bureaucrats and 
immature policy-makers. 

The Soviet assisted joint Planning body is 
likely to help arrest this rot that has made 
\ ojana Bhavan a centre for academic exercises 
and massive paper work of no real worth. 

The Consular Convention signed, during 
the visit of Secretary-General, Mr. L. I. 
Brezhnev, is another highly interesting docu¬ 
ment of many clasues. It is a 28 page 
document of 40 Articles, spread over five sec¬ 
tions. The aim of the agreement is to establish 


consular units at various places of the two 
countries with a view to strengthening“friendly 
relations existing between their two countries”. 
Opening of consular establishments and 
appointment of consular oflicers, their privi¬ 
leges and immunities, rights and duties, invio¬ 
lability of consular archives -'ind documents, 
right to communicate with its government 
through code, cypher, diplomatic couriers and 
scaled bags, (use of radio transmitters can be 
made only with the consent of the receiving 
state), freedom of family members of such 
consular personnel in certain respects, exemp¬ 
tion from dues and taxes of certain kinds, grant 
of passports and visas,etc.,etc , are some of the 
operative provisions. This particular Agree¬ 
ment has two sides ; India can take advantage 
of the provisions of the pact by sending her 
representatives to different parts of the USSR 
with a view to exploring possibilities of econo¬ 
mic benefits in areas not covered so long, 
establishing man-to-man friendly relations and 
acquainting with the cultural treasures of that 
ancient land and various other as}>ccts of the 
cultural life of the people, and the Soviet 
people too may reap similar advantages on a 
give-and take basis ; each of the two countries 
will have more opportunities to keep a watch 
on the working of the other at various places, 
nay, all over the country from a multi-level 
angle and utilise the informations so collected 
for as many purposes. 

Friendship between two nations, particu¬ 
larly between two large countries like India 
and Russia cannot be a matter to be dismissed 
lightly. Firstly, the fact remains that “the 
range of Indo-Sovict cooperation is very 
wide.”*In this connection a very apt obser¬ 
vation by the Prime Minister deserves to be 
quoted. She said, “Friendship, like a good 
garden, needs constant tending so that there is 
more flowers and better fruits.” ’ ^ Both on 
the political side and on the economic side 
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the renewal |f)f contacts, pcriod’cal evaluation 
of progress made in the implementation of 
agreed poin|:s arc certainly necessary if papers 
on which ag-rcements arc signed are to be 
saved from ^ipllccting dust on the shelves of the 
Government Secondly, India should parti¬ 
cularly rccallahe history of the crisis period of 
1971 when Bangladesh was struggling for 
liberation and the USA was virtually threat¬ 
ening to jump into the fray, giving its weight 
on the side of Pakistan. It is the Treaty of 
Peace, Friendship and Cooperation of August 
9, 1971, which prevented a global war with 
this subcontinent as the centre of the promp¬ 
ted fire-work. Thirdly, tliere is truth in the 
analysis that Mrs. Gandhi’s statements in 
Ottawa and Algiers, warning of the danger of 
the Super Powers attempting to carve spheres 
of influence was not very welcome to 
Moscow. * ‘ The present direct contact at the 
highest level between two friendly countries 
has helped remove all traces of misunder¬ 
standing, if any existed. Fourthly, USSR is 
the only country from where India has 
received sophisticated and highly useful and 
deterrent anus through open purchase on 
rupee account. I'o get even inferior supplies 
from any other source would have deprived 
India of her scarce foreign exchange. Fifthly, 
Soviet loan terms are much softer than 
what many otlier countries have offered to 
India for her economic development ; due to 
closer understanding rcsclicduling of payment 
programmes have so far proved helpful. 

The facts remain that Soviet Government 
have come forward to share technological 
medium level knowledge that India has 
acquired, being in the forefront of the develop¬ 
ing countries of the world. India s cheap 
skilled labour and low wage rates have proved 
attractive. Of course, some western countries 
and the Asian industrial giant, Japan, too have 
started to recognise this scientific advancement 


attained by this country. The effective plan 
to dovetail the production programmes of the 
two countries, India and the USSR, not 
spelled out in so many words, is one of the 
bright prospects which is visible in the present 
scries of pacts entered into by the two sides. 
Achievements of science and technology have 
reduced distances between countries and conti¬ 
nents ; this alone cannot bring people closer ; 
*‘that goal also requires an appropriate politi¬ 
cal climate in the world, and an international 
detente.’”' The journey of Mr. Brezhnev 
with a party of 145 to New Delhi, has brought 
that ‘goal* very near for the benefit of both 
the countries. An advance party came to 
start preliminary talks and search for common 
grounds at depth. That has helped conclud¬ 
ing talks in a limited compass of time apread- 
ing over, say, 12 hours between Mrs. Gandhi 
and Mr. Brezhnev. Mrs, Gandhi has rightly 
said, at the hour of departure of Mr. Brezhnev 
after a 5-day stay at New Delhi, that “it has 
been a significant week not only for us but also 
for the Soviet Union and the whole world’*. 
It helped, according to her, promoting inter¬ 
national peace and stability. That Indian 
development should be the result of this 
country’s Own hard work and the bare fact 
that in certain “special sophisticated areas’* 
external help is unavoidable for India, the 
Prime Minister reminded the Soviet leader 
before the latter left the country.’^ 

The Prime Minister’s assertion that by 
signing an economic agreement with the 
Soviet Union, India has not sold out herself.to 
a foreign power needs no proof other than the 
words contained in the agreement itself. The 
terms of assistance are of our choosing and 
there was no effort at pressurisation.-*’ It is 
seldom the words of an agreement that bar 
this country to reap benefits in the realm of 
economic development. Within the country, 
more often than not, political decisions 
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guide the course and speed of vital economic 
activities. Suflicc it to recall the decision to 
establish a petrochemical unit at Bongaingaon 
to inoilify Assamese demand for a second oil 
refinery ; the decision to set up a 6 million 
tonnes oil relinery at Mathura to prepare 
ground for easy sail dining the elections to 
the Uttar Pradesh legislature. These two 
decisions have pushed back the progress at 
llaldia and an ested the speed of work in West 
Bengal’s ouly refuser), which should have 
been on by 1968, as late Prof. Ilumayun 
Kabir, ihc then Union Oil Ministe?-, pro¬ 
grammed. The unworthy satraps of the 
Volana Bhavan failed to caution the Govern¬ 
ment against a change in vita! segment of eco¬ 
nomic programming on political grounds. 

A very important absence in the Joint 
Declaration is any mention of Glima. This is 
to be attributed to Indian desire to keep away 
from the Sino-Soviet dispute and the obvious 
agreeaaent of the other party not to stand on 
the way of' India keeping her door open for 
normalisation of relations with China. The 
other compulsion of the logic is that any ques¬ 
tion of Asian solidarity or making the conti¬ 
nent a zone of ‘durable peace* without China 
would mean playing Hamlet without the 
Prince of Denmark. * ^ 

1. Joint Indo-Sovict Declaration as given in 
the Press Release issued by the Press 
Information Bureau. P-ld. “Both sides 
welcome the development of Indo-Soviet 
ties in the fields of science, art, literature, 
education, health, press, radio, television, 
cinema, tourism and sports. They deem 
it necessary to continue to perfect and 
deepen the existing lies in the above 
fields.” 

2. Ibid. P-4. “The Prime Minister of 
India informed the General Secretary of 
the Central CJommittee of the CPSU of 
India’s foreign policy based on non¬ 


alignment and the principles of peaceful 
co-existence between states as well as the 
development of India’s economy and the 
socio-economic measures of the Govern¬ 
ment aimed at improving the life of the 
Indian people.” 

3. Ibid. P-4. “The General Secretary of 
the Central Committee of the CPSU 
paid tribute to the peaceful forcigu policy 
consistently pursued by India, her policy 
of non-aligmneut and her valuable con¬ 
tribution to the struggle for peace, 
against colonialism and racism, which 
has rightfully earned for India her posi¬ 
tion of prestige in the world.” 

4. Ibid. P->. “In the course of an exchange 
of views on topical international prob- 
!cm.s the two sides expressed their satis¬ 
faction at the coincidence or proxmity of 
the positions of India and the USSR on 
major questions of the international 
situation.” 

5. Ibid. P-7. ‘ India and the Soviet Union 
believe that the restoration of peace in 
Vietnam on the basis of the Paris Agree¬ 
ment on Ending the War and Restoring 
Peace in Vietnam of January 27, 1973, as 
well as the signing of the Agreement on 
Restoring Peace and Achieving National 
Concord in Laos create conditions for a 
healthier climate in Asia and throughout 

, the world and. for settling other out¬ 
standing international issues. India and 
Soviet Union resolutely come out in 
favour of strict and full implementation 
of the above mentioned Agreements by 
ail parties, as well as an early and just 
settlement in Cambodia in accordance 
with the national interests of the people 
of Cambodia.” 

6. Ibid. P-8. “The two sides greeted with 
satisfaction the success of the People’s 
Republic of Bangladesh in strengthening 
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its ecfjionay and solving complex prob¬ 
lems lacing the people of Bangladesh. 
India i^nd the Soviet Union call for the 
admission of the People’s Republic of 
BangllMesh to the United Nations and 
considOR that there are no grounds, 
whatsoj^r, for delaying the realisation 
of its legi^nate right to be a member of 
that international organisation.” 

7. Ibid. P-b. “Both sides believe that the 
interest of a speedy achievement of a 
political settlement and of the ensuring 
of firm stability in the subcontinent 
would be served by Pakistan’s recogni¬ 
tion of Bangladesh. They express the 
liope (hat such a step on the part of 
Pakistan will be taken in the near 
future.” 

8. Ibid. P-9. “.The establishment of a 

lasting peace in the area is inconceivable 
without complete liberation of the Arab 
territories occupied by Israel and the 
cnsurance of the legitimate rights of the 
Arab people of Palestine. The sooner 
Israel vacates the occupied Arab terri¬ 
tories, the speedier can peace be ensured 
in West Asia.” 

9. Ibid. P-9. “India and the Soviet Union 
reaffirmed that they attach particular 
significance to a broad development of 
mutually beneficial cooperation and the 
strengthening of peace and stability in 
Asia through common efibris by all the 
states of this largest and most populated 
area of the world...” 

10. Press Release by the Information Depart¬ 
ment of the USSR Embassy in India, 
Address by General Secretary Leonid I. 
Brezhnev to the Indian Parliament. P-10. 
“As early as in I950’s the Asian countries 
formulated the principles which envisaged 
the development of their relations 
towards peaceful coexistence and co* 
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operation. These were the principles of 
Bandung as well as the policy of Panch 
Shila which is specially dear to India... 

But afterwards,.this process was, so 

to say, frozen...” 

“This is why it seems opportune 
to hold a thorough and comprehensive 
discu-ssion of the idea of collective 
security in Asia which would help trace 
a common approach, acceptable to all 
states concerned, to the problems of 
peace and security in the continent. In 
a word, we are calling for an active, 
broad and constructive discussion which 
would help to bring about a deeper 
understandijig of the urgent tasks. The 
opportunity has arrived and the present 
.situation in Asia has created adequate 
prerequisites. Asia can and must become 
a continent of peace, friendship and co¬ 
operation. This great goal is worth 
efforts and the .struggle.” 

11. Joint Indo-Soviet Declaration, P-10. 
“The two sides reaffirmed their readiness 
to participate, together with other states 
concerned, on an equal basis, in finding 
a fair solution to the question of making 
the Indian Ocean a ‘Zone of Peace’.” 

12. Ibid. P-13. “Both sides placed a high 
assessment on the successful development 
of mutually advantageous economic, 
trade, scientific and technological co¬ 
operation between India and the 
USvSR.” 

13. Ibid. P-13. “The two sides expressed 
their firm intention to continue to 
develop and strengthen economic and 
technological cooperation between the 
two countries.” 

14. Economic Agreement, P-2, Article 1. 
“The Parties to this Agreement shall 
continue to further develop and streng¬ 
then economic and technical cooperation J 
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as well as trade between the two court- 
tries on the basis ol" the principles of 
respect for sovereignty, territorial 
inrcgrity, non-interference in internal 
atluirs of each other, equality, and 
inmmi benefit. Such cooperation shall 
be; iinplcinented and strengthened in the 
iield; oi industry power, agriculture, 
geolo..pcal surveys, training of personnel, 
and trade, as well as in all other 
hiiaiicliCi (. f me economy of the two 
remntrifs vvhcrc the necessary economic 
pre-re:iuisites ate favourable for rapid 
development.’* 

15. doiii-cal G'-mutentafy, Th-' Statesman, 
November iJ, Iv?'J. “Xo visit by any 
world 'itatwaiian in the recent past has 
gciicj r;.f! siirli preparator/ livity in 
the occii-io ic Mini'^lrics, wiil'.h have 
been bujv :m the iajt fe.v days studying 
!;clJr. viierc Ir.il.j-Sovict cooperution can 
)'<c luiiactctl. Thu is natural, since the 
lange oi Indu-Sovicl cooperation is very 
wid;. I’/itrc are high hopes that the 
ViS't will lead to improved relations in 
poniica, ctxoioniics anil defence.” 

Ih. Observation by Prime Minister Indira 
Gandhi during a meeting with a team of 
bovirt journalists a lew days before 
i%ir. Brei!hn<‘v’.s visit to New Delhi, 

I/. P()litn:ai Commcnlary. The Statesman, 
.\o\ cit.hcr i'y/3, ’Tvlrs. Gandhi’s 
siatcjnenis iu CKtavsa and Algiers, warn¬ 
ing of (he danger of the Super Powers 
ai.temj'ling to carve out spheres of 
inllufu'c, caused concctu in Moscow, 
especially in the contc.tt of llie Iiido- 
Soviet treaty.” 

i’he 7'iioes of India, editorial, 
‘'In .\Fu*uijl Interest”, i;suc ilated 
Deceniocr i, 1973. ‘ There was never 
any Ugitimatc ground for the view that 
relations betvveen Moscow and New 


Delhi had begun to cool off. But if 
some of Mrs. Gandhi’s statements ex¬ 
pressing concern over the inaplications of 
the super-power detente for other coun¬ 
tries created such an impression, the 
joint declaration signed by her and 
Mr. Brezhnev can leave no room for 
doubt that, despite the inevitable 
difference of emphasis, the area of 
agreement between the two Governments 
has not shrunk in any way as a result of 
recent developments, and that they 
intend to cooperate to the best of their 
ability to promote not only their bilater¬ 
al economic tics but also world peace 
and freedom and equality for peoples 
who still continue to be sat upon by 
imperialisms or white supiemacists in 
their own lands.” 

IvS. Mr. Brezhnev’s Banquet Speech, hosted 
In his honour by the Prime Minister of 
India, on November 26, 1973. Press 
Information Bureau handout. P-4. “It 
is often said that in our times the 
achievements of science and technology 
have, as it were, reduced distances 
between countries and continentj, and 
have brought them closer. This is, 
indeed, true. However, it is also true 
that scientific and technological achieve¬ 
ments alone, however great they might 
be, arc not enough to actually bring 
peoples closer together. That goal 
requires an appropriate political climate 
in the world, and an international 
detente, and such relations between 
states as would permit utilizing the best 
achievements of human genius for the 
benefit of peoples.” 

19. Prime Minister’s speech at the depar¬ 
ture of Mr. Brezhnev, P. I. B. Press 
Release, dated December 1, 19)3. P-2. 
“We are aware that it will be mainly our 
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own ha^ work and sacrifice which will 
enable ^lis to overcome economic back¬ 
wardness. But in some special sophis- 
licatcdjf^areas we greatly need external 
assistant. In the modern world no 
countrybe completely self-sufficient. 
VVe arc ^mrking towards self-reliance 
through ouf%^ive-Ycar Plans—during the 
F'ourth Plan 85 per cent of the resources 
utilised were indigenous and the percen¬ 
tage ( of tlie indigenous resources ) for 
the ensuing Fifth Plan will be 92. When 
people talk of foreign aid they seem to 
forget that it forms only a small part of 
our economic endeavour.” 

20. Prinre Minister’s speech at public meet¬ 
ing as reportfd frnni KheUra ( Uttar 
Pradesh ) on December 2, 1973, and 
published in ‘Patriot’ on December 3, 
1973. “The friendly and liberal help 
being ollcred by the Soviet Union will 
not only put the country economically 
on a sound footing but also belj) 
.strcirglmn Indian J'*roccracy.” “...the 
recent long-term agreements with tlic 


Soviet Union did not amount to the 
‘sell-out’ of the country.” “India will 
not mortgage Its political and economic 
freedom...” She welcomed “technical 
assistance from other countries only ‘on 
our own tcinis and without strings’, she 
asserted.” 

21. Times of India, editorial, “In Mutual 
Interest’', in its issue dated December 3, 
1973. "This Indo-Sovict desire for 
long-term cooperation does not mean 
that cither Moscow or New Delhi has to 
reorder its priorities or subordinate its 
interests to those of the other. This 
point is fully illustrated by the fact that 
there is no reference to the Sino-Soviet 
dispute either in the joint declaration or 
in the four major addresses that 
Mr. Brezhnev delivered during bis stay 
in i'Jf'w Delhi. It proven that despite 
his preoccupation with the dispute with 
China, he has not questioned India’s 
right to r.'spond to any initiative Picking 
may take to iruptove ticj with it,” 
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Up to the end of the First World War 
aerial navigation was governed hy the rules 
of pubiic international law. But the rapid 
growth in the air trafllc, apparently rendered 
ncccfsary some kind of international regu¬ 
lations rf air navigation. The laws which 
regul.ite 'be international carriage by air has 
cbictly d»,vc]oped through a series of interna¬ 
tional <'nnvcntions/ which in some cases resul¬ 
ted in the formation of rules of Public Interna¬ 
tiona) Law- and in other have contained 
unifornn rules designed for incorporation in the 
municipal law of individual states." These 
conventions are binding upon states who 
accede to them, l-ut do nut necessarily—in the 
absence of any statute or statutory iustrument- 
f(>fm the pai t of the municipal laws of those 
states. In India several statutes and statutory 
instruments have been passed to give effect to 
these international conventions, e.g. the Indian 
Carriage By Air Act, 1939 ; The Air Corpora¬ 
tion Act, 1953 ; The Indian Aircraft (Amend¬ 
ment) Act, 1960 ; The Carriage By Air 
(Supplementary Provisions) Act, 1962 etc. 

The law which regulates the international 
carriage by air in India is laid down in The 
Indian Carriage By Air Act, 1934. The Act 
was enacted by the Union Parliament with a 
view to give effect to the Warsaw Conven¬ 
tion ; ‘ it came into force on 18th February 
1935.- 

'.riie ,^pUcation of the Act 

able to all internationiT applic- 

**'■■’tre of persons, 


luggage or goods performed Iw air earlier for 
reward; they apply also to such carriage 
when performed gratuitously by an air trans¬ 
port undertaking.® However, the central 
government has been empowered by notifying 
in the oflicial Gazette t«) make the rules appli¬ 
cable to .such carriage by .»ir not being interna¬ 
tional carriage by air as defincrl in thf first 
schedule of the Act,' Sub-rule 3 of Ruls 1 of 
the lirat .schedule defines the c'tjucjsio!) ‘itilcr- 
)>ational carriage” as follow.s : 

For the purposes of these zu?.;s the expres¬ 
sion international cavri; gr means any 
carriage in which, accjrduiF vi the con¬ 
tract made by the pirties, i! c ji’a-r of 
dep.arture and the pluce of .lestiuario.!, 
whether or not there be n br<’ak i.z tlc'- 
cariiage or a tran-diipmcnt, arc .situated 
either within the IcrriiorieH of two H)gh 
Contracting Parties, or within the territory 
of a single High Contracting Party if there 
is an agreed stopping place within a terri¬ 
tory subject to the scA'creignty, stizerainty, 
mandate or authority of another pov/er, 
even though that Power is not a party to 
the Convention, A carriage without such 
an agreed stopping place between territo¬ 
ries subject to the sovereignty, suzerainty, 
mandate or authority of the same High 
Contracting Party is not deemed to be 
international for the purposes of these 
rules. 

Despite this deffnition, it is not always 
certain whether a contract of carriage by air 
is one of international carriage. The case of 
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Green v. Irrjjberial Airway, Ltd,, shows that the 
common practice of travelling on a return 
ticket may I be an important factor is determi- 
nitig whethl^ or not the carriage is interna¬ 
tional. In\Yhat case G took a return ticket 
from Londc^ to Antwerp, with an agreed 
stopping plaw at Brussels. On the return 
journey the ^'craft crashed owing to the 
pilot’s negligence and G. was killed. The 
Court of Appeal took the view that the carri¬ 
age was international although Belgium 
(whicli had signed but not ratified the Warsaw 
Convention) was not to be regarded as a High 
Contracting Party. The Court treated the 
contract as being in respect of one carriage 
only from London to Antwerp and back 
(Greer. L. J. dissenting). Greer, L. J. (as he 
tlien was) examined the provisions of the con- 
venaiou and stated : 

Ti»e conclusion to which I have come is 
that the roiitrart by reference to which 
l]je pi.o e of fit’.partiirc and the place of 
dcst'natujii are ti' be ascertained may be 
any (oiura.:' to carriage whether for a 
Singh* jenney, for a '^ircalar jouinry or for 
a return ioiiri»cy, that the place of depar- 
luie and the pl*-c of dc.stination mean the 
places at which under the particular coti- 
tract in question, the contractual carriage 
begins and ends and the agreed stopping 
of place mean” titc place at which under 
the particular contract the aeroplane is 
to descend in foreign territory between the 
points of departure and destination. In 
the case of return journey this will be or 
include as the case may be the place out to 
and back from which by contract the 
passenger is tc> be carried. In case of 
carriage of each type the saroc essential 
elements is present namely the interposi¬ 
tion between the beginning and the end of 
the contractual carriage of an agreed 
descend in the territory of another state. 


The Act, however, does not apply to the 
internal carriage (not being international 
carriage as defined in the Act) by air, unless 
the central government, by virtue of section 4, 
chooses to apply it by a notification to such 
carriage. In other words the very specific 
provi.sions of section 4 excludes the application 
of the rules of Warsaw Convention to internal 
carriage by air in India unless the central 
government choose to apply it by notifica¬ 
tion.'' 

rhercforc, in the absence of any notifica¬ 
tion under section 4, the rights, duties and 
liabilities of the carriers .and their passengers 
and of con.-iiA^nors, carrier.^ and consignees of 
goo<h by air in India have to be decided on 
the principles uf the common law contained 
in tlie contract and the principles of 
English law wldch Invc been held to be appli¬ 
cable to common carriers in India. 

The Calcutta High Court in the National 
Tobacco Co'%" case, while explaining the 
position of t'lc ccuuna.ui carrier by air, obser¬ 
ved : 

Tlu re is no staiuic for u.tcina! air carriage 
in India. The Iruliau Air'ineg Cerpe^ration 
is a coraruon rarrict af opposed to a private 
carrier but it is not a common carrier with¬ 
in the meaning of the Carriers Act, 1865. " 
The liability of the corporation as a 
comtnon carrier is governed by the English' 
common Ja.v as administered in India, the 
contract Act, 1872. lias no application. 
As The Englisli common law is applicable 
the c orporation can exempt itself of act 
Jiabilitit.s, including its liability for negli¬ 
gence, by special agreement. 

The above view was further elaborated by 
the division bench of the same court in, 
Shibendro Nath's^'^ case, where the court held 

The logical result.is that efommori 

carriers by air, who carry on their busir' ’'n 
within the territory of India, are not / 
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erned by the provisions of the Indian Con¬ 
tract Act of 1872,or the Carriers Act. 1865, 
or the Indian Carriage by Air Act, 1934, 
but arc left in the same position as all 
common carriers were prior to 1865, viz., 
that they are to be governed by the rules 
of English common law. 

Moreover, it is to be noted that apart from 
the internal carriage (not being an interna¬ 
tional carriage), the provisions contained in 
the Act do not apply also to any carriage it 
performed under the terms of an international 
postal conventions,!'"’ not to gratiutious carri¬ 
age not performed by an air transport under¬ 
taking, * ‘ nor to an international carriage by 
air it performed liy way of an experimental 
trial by the air nevigation undertaking with a 
view to establishing a regular line of air navi¬ 
gation, ■!'and nor to any such carriage per¬ 
formed by an air carrier in the extraordinary 
circumstances which fall out side the normal 
scope of his business.'' 

(b) Law Relating lo Carriage of Goods 
The Carriage by Air Act doe.' not prevent 
the carriers from refusing to enter into any 
partirulyr contjact of carriage, but if he does, 
the contract is governed by the provisions of 
the .‘\.ct. These place g.real eraphasi.s on the 
contractual document described in the Act as 
the “air consignment note”. Every carrier of 
goods ha^ a right to require the consignor lo 
make out and hand over to him an ‘air con¬ 
signment note’, likewise every consignor has a 
right to require the carrier to accept this 
document.!! Nevertheless the absence, irregu¬ 
larity or loss of this document dots not affect 
the existence of the validity of the contract of 
carriage. 

The Act requires that the consignor must 
make out the air consignment notes in three 
original parts which arc to be handed over 
with goods.!!’ The first part must be marked 
“for the carrier” and must be signed by the 
nsignor. The second part must be marked 


“for the consignee” and must be signed by the 
consignor and the carrier and must accompany 
the goods. The third part must be signed by 
the carrier and handed over by him to the 
consignor after the goods have been accepted.2® 
The carrier must sign the acceptance of the 
goods.*! 'pjje signature of the carrier may 
be stamped ; that of the consignor may be 
printed or stamped.*' At the request of the 
consignor if the carrier makes out the air con- 
signmeni note, he is deemed, subject to proof 
to the contrary, to have done so on behalf of 
the consignor.*'! The carrier of goods has the 
right to require the consignor to make out 
separ.ate consignment notes when there are 
more than one package.*^ 

The air consignment note must cout-iiu the 
following particulars ' 

(a) The place and date of it'i exteutiuu ; 

(b) the place of departme and destination ; 

(c) the agreed htopping places) provided t)>at 
the carrier may lescrvc the light to alter the 
stopping places in case of ;iecc.')sity and that if 
she exerrbes that right the aitci.ition shall 
not have the edect of depriving the cau iage of 
its international character ; (d) tlic name and 
a dress of the consignor ; (c) the name and 
address of the first carrier ; (f) the name and 
address of the consigneedf the case so requires ; 
(g) the nature of the goods ; (h) the number 
of packages, the method of packing and the 
particular marks or numbers upon them ; 
(i) the weight, the quantity and the value or 
dimensions of the goods ; (j) the apparent 
condition of the goods and of the packing ; 
(k) the freight, if it has been agreed upon, the 
date and place of payment and the person who 
is to pay it; (1^ if the goods are sent for 
payment on delivery, the price of the goods, if 
the case so requires the amount of the expenses 
incurred ; (m) the amount of the value declar¬ 
ed in accordance with rule 22 ( 2 ) ; (n) the 
number of parts of the air consignment note ; 
(o) the documents handed to the carrier to 
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accompany Mic air comignment note ; (p) the 
time fixed ^or the completion of the carriage 
an^ a brief" note of the route to be followed, if 
these mattfes have been agreed upon ; (q) a 
statement carriage is subject to the 

rules relatii^: to liability contained in the 
schedule. 

(i) Effect of. non-compliance with above 
rules 

It is in the carrier’s interest to see that the 
air consignment note is made out correctly. 
In general, the absence, irregularity, or the loss 
of the document will not prevent the contract 
from being governed by the Act. But where a 
carrier accepts goods v.'ithout an air consign¬ 
ment note or the note docs not contain all the 
particulars set cut in sub rules (a) to (1) inclu¬ 
sive and in sub rule (q) of rule 8, there is the 
farreaching consequence that the carrier is 
not entitled to avail himself of the provisions 
of the Act which exclude or limit hii liabi¬ 
lity.-"' 

Sub*rule (q) of rule 9 requires that the air 
consignment note must contain a statement 
that the carriage is subject to the rules relating 
to the liability established by the Act. To 
this Lord Me Nair observes ^ 

It seems clear that the courts will insist 
that the required statement should be 
expressed in clear language, if there is any 
doubt or ambiguity the carrier will lose 
the benefit of the limitation of liability 
established by the Convention. 

The elfcct of noncompliance witli the 
provisions of rule 8 would be to debar the 
carrier from claiming special exemption under 
rule 9 of the Act.*« To that effect the Bom¬ 
bay High Court, in Parsram Parumal Dasral'^ ” 
case, held ; 

That the form of the consignment note used 
by the defendants cannot affect the real 
nature of the carriage. Under rule 8 of 
the First Schedule an air consignment note 


is required to contain certain particulars 
including a statement that the carriage is 
subject to the rules relating to liability 
contained in that schedule ; and by r.9, 
it is provided that “if the carrier accepts 
without an air consignment note having 
been made out, or if the air consignment 
note does not contain all the particulars set 
out in rule 8 (a) to (1) inclusive and (q) the 
carriers shall not be entitled to avail 
himself of the provisions of this schedule 
which exclude or limit thejiability.®*^ 

According to rule lO of the first schedule to 
the Act, the consignor is responsible for the 
correctness of the particulars and statements 
relating to the goods which he inserts in the 
air consignment note, and is liable for all 
damage suffered by the carrier or any other 
person by reason of irregularity, incorrectness 
or incompletion of the said particulars and 
sialemcnls. 

(ii) Air consignment note ; a document of 
title 

The air consignment note is prima facie 
evidence of the conclusion of the contract, of 
the receipt of the goods and the conditions of 
carriage as well as the the statements relating 
to the dimensions, packing of the goods and 
the number of packages.'^' 

An important question arises whether the 
air consignment note is a document of title. 
There has been much debate on this topic in 
recent years both in and outside the courts. 
The Hague Conference of 1955 expressly 
affirmed the view that nothing in the relevant 
provisions of the Warsaw Convention prevent 
the issue of the negotiable air consignment 
note.** On the other hand some jurists are 
of the opinion that the air consignment note 
is not a document of title in the strict sense of 
the term. They assert that unlike Bill of 
Lading the air consignment note is not a 
document of title ; the transference of which 
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passes the property in the goods to which it 
relates.*** 

The correct position (after the Hague 
Protocol, 1955), it is submitted, is that the 
air consignment note, if not otherwise, by 
fiction of law has been expressly given the 
colour of document of title. And the courts, 
therefore, shall be reluctant not to treat the 
air consignment note at par with other negoti- 
table instruments i.e., Bill of l.rading or Mate 
Receipt, when a question of its negotiability 
would arrisc before them. 

(c) Carriage of passengers and luggage 
It is intcre.sting to note that the rules, 
regarding c.iniagc of goods, relating to the 
liability and delays, the defences open to the 
carrier and in many other respects, apply 
equally to the carnage of passengers and their 
luggage also. Owing to this, ii will be pos¬ 
sible to confine our discussion of the statutory 
provisions regulating the carriaiM- of pa.s8cngers 
and luggage by air within a faitly shori com¬ 
pass. 

(i) Passenger and luggage tioketr. 

Rule of first schedule to the Act provides 
that for the carriage of pa.sscnger8 the carrier 
must deliver a passenger ticket, which must 
contain the following particulars : 

(a) The place and date of issue ; (b) the 
place of departure, and of destination ; (c) the 
agreed slopping places, provided that the 
carrier may reserve the right to alter the 
stopping place.s in case of necessity, and that 
if he exercises that right, the alteration shall 
not have the effect of depriving tire carriage 
of its international character ; (d) the name 
and address of the carrier or carriers ; (e) a 
statement that the carriage is subject to rules 
relating to liability contained in the schedule. 

It must also be noted that contract for the 
carriage of a passenger will often yield a 
further document, for passengers usually 
require that their luggage shall make the same 
iourney. This brings us to the luggage ticket,** 


for it is laid down that for the carriage of 
luggage, other than small personal objects of 
which the passenger takes charge himself, the 
carrier miut deliver a luggage ticket.** This 
ticket must be made out in duplicate, one part 
being for the passenger and the other for the 
carrier,"'’ and must contain the following 
particulars 

(a) The place and date of issue ; (b) the 
place of departure and of destination ; (c) the 
name and address of the carrier or carriers ; 
(d) the number of the passenger ticket ; (e) a 
statement that delivery of tlie luggage will be 
made to the bearer of the luggage ticket ; 
(f) the number and weight of packages ; (g) 
the amount of the value declared in accordance 
with rule 22 (2) ; (h) u statement that the 
cariiage is subject to the rules relating to 
liability contained in the schedule. 

The absence, irregularity or the loss of 
either of the tickets (passenger or luggage) 
docs not affect, the existence or the validity 
of the contract of carriage, which shall never¬ 
theless be subject to the rules of the schedule 
to the Act. But in case of the non delivery of 
the document in either case, the carrier shall 
not be entitled to avail himself of those provi¬ 
sions of the schedule which exclude or limit 
his liability.** Moreover, if the luggage ticket 
does not contain the particulars set out in 
clauses (d) and (h) of sub rule 3 of rule 4, 
the carrier likewise shall not take advantage of 
the above mentioned provisions of the sche¬ 
dule. 

Thus (. e courts may at the same time feel 
embarrassed, while deciding the issue, whether 
or not a particular ticket issued by an air 
carrier satisfies the conditions laid down in 
rule 3, so as to allow the carrier to take advan¬ 
tage of the schedule. A question of similar 
nature arosed before the court in Preston v. 
Hunting Air Transport Ltd.,* * where a ticket 
issued by an air transport company to W. for a 
flight from London to Kenya in one of their 
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i^rcraft dir I not co&tM« the iiam«s of the 
agreed ito)^ping placea, namely, Nice and 
Melta. the occupantg of the aircraft were 
killed wh|fli the plane crashed. In an action 
brought “ller article^ * 17 for the damages 
for loss susS{\ned as a result of the death of 
W. it was co^ended that as her ticket did not 
comply with t% provisions of article 3 (1)* ® it 
was not a “passni^cr ticket’' as defined by that 
article and that, therefore, no passenger ticket 
had been delivered so that the defendants were 
precluded by article 3 (2) < ® from relying on 
article 22*^ as limiting their liability for 
damage. The court held that : 

The fact that there was a deficiency in the 
ticket, namely, the omission of the agreed 
stopping places, did not mean that no 
ticket had been delivered and, therefore, 
the plaintiffs could not rely on article 3 
(2) as depriving the defendants of the 
limitation of -liability provided by article 
22 and, accordinly, the damages must be 
limited to the sum laid down by that 
article. 

On similar facts a case was decided in the 
United States of America in the District Court 
in the Southern District of New York, where 
exactly the same point was involved for deci¬ 
sion. In that case the court decided that 
there was limitation of liability in spite of the 
fact that the ticket did not contain the names 
of the intermediate agreed stopping places.^ ' 
(d) Liability of the Carrier 
So far we have dealt with the law which 
regulates the carriage, of goods, of passengers 
and their luggage, by air. And now we pro¬ 
ceed on to discuss the liability of the carrier 
arrising out of such carriage of goods, passen¬ 
gers or luggage as tlie case may be. 

Under the Act of 1934, unless the carrier 
succeeds in establishing one of the defences set 
out in the Act* ® the carrier is liable for the 
damages sustained in the event of the (i) death 

9 


or wounding of a passenger or any other 
bodily injury suffered by him, if the accident 
which caused the damage so sustained took 
place on board the aircraft or in the course of 
any of the operations of embarking or. disem¬ 
barking;*^ (ii) destruction or loss of, or of 
damage to, any registered luggage which is in 
his charge if the occurrence which caused the 
damage took place during the carriage by 
air ;** (iii) destruction or loss of or damage 
to any goods, if the occurrence which caused 
the damage took place during the carriage 
by air.* “ 

The carrier is also liable for damage if such 
damage is occasioned by delay in the carriage 
by air of passengers, luggage or goods.^** And 
in case of goods the carrier will also be liable^ 
for any loss or destruction, whether total or 
partial, resulting to the goods, or for an/ 
delay in delivering them ; if such loss or 
destruction or delay etc., occurred during the 
carriage by air. 

Thus we see that the liability of the carrier 
is wider in case of goods and luggage than 
that of death or injury to passengers. The 
carrier is liable for tlie latter only if the acci¬ 
dent took place cither on board the aircraft 
or in the course of any of the operations of 
embarking or disembarking for the former 
he is liable if the occurrence which earned the 
damage so sustained took place during the: 
carriage by air.'"’" 

(i) Commencement of liability 

It is laid down in the Act that if any goods 
or registered luggage have suffered loss or 
destruction during the course of carriage, in 
the absence of any provision to the contrary^ 
the carrier will be liable. In all th<»e cases, 
however, the carrier will only be liable it the 
loss or destruction or damage, etc., occurred 
during the carriage by air. 
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Rule 18 of the first schedule to the Act 
provides : * 

1. 'I'he e.inicr is hiible for damage sustained 

in the event nS the ilcstruction or loss of, 
or of rlam.'ige to, any registered luggage 
or aiiv ii the occurrence which 

c;au<r.i the. damage so suftaiucd took 
place dm I tig the ('urrtage by air. 

2. 'i lic » a tiag'-j bv .dr within the meaning 

of the preceding paragraph comprises 
the pcao'.l during wirich the luggage or 
goods an* iji ciiargo of the carrier, 
wiicihct iu ;i; or on board an 

aucraiJ, or. )>i ^hc case OJ a landing 
cutiido au ..erodif-'in.'-, any place 

whatsoevci. 

3. lilt* ; . '■K.’u tlie ca.ii.jge by air does 

i;'jt 'r.'iicri.-i t..> an/ cir.‘i.'ige by t.^rid, by 
;-;oa or by live? ya,r'^or''ie<i outside an 
aciodroo,’.’. ir, oo's«''Vfr, a caniage 

take: '.lUco m the oeiforo aiu - of u 
coiitrac!, ‘or C''.rrja^.,(: by air, the 
purpt.e.c oi loading, delivt^ry or trau».hip- 
meut, atiy oao:age is presumed, subject 
to proof to (he contrary, to have been 
the result of an c/.-*nt which took place 
during carnage by air. 

The phrase “carriage by air” came for 
interprctauoii Ireforc llombay High Court in 
Fsrsram Parumol Dosmi \ . The Air India Ltd.“- 
Ill tuts 1 , ise lac pi.uutill through liis represeii- 
taiive deus’eicd at Karachi, on November 
17,i947, d parcri coniaimng gold to the defen- 
dams i’oi carnage by uicir air services to 
Bombay, liie parcel was accepted by the 
defendants who :nadc out a consignment note 
in favour of thu pi liiuiff, but this consignment 
note was not la the {.^rm required by rule 18 
of the first sdicduie to the Act. llte parcel 
arrived at the airport in Bombay and in due 
course wa.9 earned by the defendants to their 
oflice in Bombay and stored in an iron cage 


there. The parcel was stolen from the iron 
cage before it could be delivered to the plain* 
tiir. In a suit by the plaintiff^ against the 
defendants to recover the value of the parcel, 
the derendant.s contended that the plaintilT’s 
claim was not maintainable as the parcel was 
not lost during carriage by air, within the 
meaning oi rule 18 of the first .schedule to the 
Act. The court .held : 

Under nile IS the liability of the carrier is 
for damage sustained in the event of the 
destruction or lo.ss of, or of damage to any 
registered luggage or any goods, if the 
occurrence which caused the damage so 
sustained look place during the carriage by 
air. Ordin'irily in the expresdoii ‘carriage 
by air' cannot be included mere .storage 
of good;-;, after they are transported by 
.lircrall to the destination, .uid arc awaiting 
delivery to the consignee. Under aub-cl. (2) 
of ride K- the nonnai connotation of 
“carriage by air” is extended to include the 
period during which the goods aie in the 
aerodrome or on board an aircraft; or in 
the case of a landing outside an aerodrome, 
in any place whatever. But it is expressly 
piovided in .sub-ch (3) rule 18 that the 
period of carriage by air does not extend 
to any carriage by land, by sea or by river 
performed outside an aerodrome ; but if 
the carriage by land, by sea or by river 
takes place in the performance of a con¬ 
tract for, carriage Ijy air, for the purpose of 
loading, delivery or transhipment the 
damage shall, subject to proof to the con¬ 
trary, be presumed to have been the result 
of an event which took place during the 
carriage by air. Even under the presump¬ 
tion which in effect extends the scope of 
carnage by air so as to include any carriage 
by sea, by land or by river performed out¬ 
side an aerodrome for the purpose of 
loading, delivery or transhipment in con- 
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sequence J of a contract for carriage by air, 
such carnage by sea, by land or by river 
only can'f be presumed to be carriage by air, 
but on«^ the goods have reached the desti¬ 
nation iihd have been carried to the office, 
where wey are to remain in storage till 
called fof'vy the consignee, it cannot be 
said that^here is any continuing caniage 
by air.^ * 

However, in an English case,''' where the gold, 
which had been entrusted to the carrier, was 
.stolen from the storage room of Croydon 
aerodrome where it had been deposited pen¬ 
ding the flight. The court held that the gold 
was stolen dnring the carriage by air and, 
thcr'*fore, the defendants were liable to pay 
damiige^. 

Certain cvetiis arc p-ovidrJ in the Act 
itscK viiulcr winch the canicr is authorised in 
the case of deatli, injury, loss, dt'.truction or 
fielay eitlifr to ih.e or lo the luegage 

or to the goods, a.s the c.ise inav he, to omit 
or to totally escape howi ihe liability *o pay 
damages.’"' lint there is one important distiuc- 
tion between the carriage of pa.s.se.r,gers and of 
good.s with regard to the availability of 
defence. The carrier may escape liabilitv in 
action for damages to, or loss of, goods, il lie 
can prove that the damaeie w'as occasioned by 
the negligent pilotage or the negligence in the 
handling of the aircraft or in navigation, and 
that in all other respects he and his agents 
have taken all necessary measures to avoid the 
damage.'*^ On the other hand this defence is 
not available to the carrier in regard to 
carriage of passenger ; but will be available to 
hiaa if the claim is made in respect of passen 
ger’s luggage. 

The defences which are, generally, avail¬ 
able to the carrier in action against him for 
damages, the defence of contributory negli¬ 
gence is the outstanding one. It is provided 


in the Act that if the carrier proves that the 
damage was caused by or conttibuted to by the 
negligence of the injured person the court 
may exonerate the carrier wholly or partly 
from his liability.'’* In other words, contribu¬ 
tory negligence on the part of the plaintiff will' 
exonerate the carrier, from liability wholly or 
partly depending upon the nature of the con¬ 
tributory negligence proved.*'*’ The defence is 
not available against children,*** except in 
certain special cases,** where the child is 
expected to act as .a reasonable child having 
regard to his age and other circumstances. 

Moreover, ft does not depend upon the 
breach of any duty as between the plaintiff 
and the negligent defendant, but solely on the 
question whether the plalntilT could have 
reasonably avoided the consequences of the 
defendant’s nc«ligerice.*'- Once it is proved 
that the darnaire xvas caiued by or contributed 
(o the negligence of the pbintiJT iho defendant 
may be cxrjni*rat?J wljollv (. r partly, by the 
c.ou'ff, fi'uo. ills liability,''' but the defence of 
eoutribntory twyliuencc wnl icol he available 
to ihe tasner, if the d.smage was caused as a 
rer.uh oS Ins inleiPiuiiaS wrong.' * 

Bv rule 2Z, tt furilier Hi/utarion has been 
imposed upon the liability of the farrier in so 
far as amount is a ncerned, najoeiy, that in 
the r.\se o’* :!■« carriage of passenger the 
carrier’jj liability i< linaitcd to the sum of 
125,000 francs for esch passenger, unless a 
higher limit of liability is agreed upon by them. 
In case of registered luggage .and goods, the 
carrier’s liability h limited to ^50 francs per 
kilogram. This limitadon of liability of the 
carrier can, howev^-r. be avoided if the con¬ 
signor makes a sptcis} declaration and pays 
the supplementary sum In that case the 
carrier will be liable to pay a sum not excee*. 
ding the declared sum. But in case of object* 
of which the passenger takes charge himstslf 
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the carrier’s Hability is limited to 5,000 francs 
per passenger. 

However, any contractual provision 
tending to relieve the carrier from the foregoing 
liability or to fix a lower limit than that stated 
above is null and void, but the nullity of any 
such provision does not involve nullity of the 
whole contract.' -^ 

Any sum in francs payable by the carrier 
is to be converted into rupees at the rate of 
exchange prevailing on the date on which the 
amount is to be paid by him/’*^ But the plain¬ 
tiff’s right to damages is lost if the action is 
not brought within two years*'" rackoned from 
the date of arrival at the destination, or from 
the date on which the aircraft ought to have 
arrived, or from the date on which the carri¬ 
age stopped.®” 

There are circumstances contemplated in 
the Act in which the carrier is not permitted 
to avail himself of any of the statutory defences 
that might otherwise be open to him. The 
most important among them is where damage 
is cau^■e(i by the cairicr’s wilful misconduct, 
or by such default on bis part as in the opinion 
of the court is equivalent to wilful miscon¬ 
duct.*’’® The same is the case if the damage 
is caused by the wilful misconduct of the 
agent’*' of the carrier acting within the scope 
of his employment.” 

The term ‘wilful misconduct* has not been 
defined in the Act. However, Bramwcll, L.J., 
has defined the expression ‘wilful miscon¬ 
duct’ 

What is meant by 'wilful misconduct’, is 

misconduct to which the will is a party : 

it is something opposed to accidental or 


negligent ; the mis part of it, not the con¬ 
duct, must be wilful. 

Barry J. in Harabln v. British Overseas Air- 
ways, Corporation’’^ has defined the term ‘wilful 
misconduct* as follows: 

Wilful misconduct is misconduct to which 
the will is a party, and it is wholly different 
in period from mere negligence or carelcss- 
ncss'however gross negligence or careless¬ 
ness may be. The will must be a party to 
the misconduct and not merely a party to 
the conduct of which the complaint is 

made. 

He further observed : 

To be guilty of wilful misconduct the 
person concerned must appreciate that he 
is acting wrongfully, or is vvrongfully 
omitting to act and yef persists in so acting 
or omitting to act regardless of the conse¬ 
quences, or acts or omits to act with reck¬ 
less indifrcrcnce as to what the result ni.iy 
be."' 

The effect of wilful niiscondin l is to 
deprive the carrier of the bcnelit of the provi¬ 
sions ol the first schedule to the 1934 Act 
which exclude or limit hi-j liability. There i.s, 
however, doubt as to vvhich provisions of the 
schedule “exclude or limit” the carrier’s liabi¬ 
lity.’® It seems to be clear that rule 20, 
enabling the carrier to escape Hability if he 
proves that he and his agents have taken all 
necessary measures, to avoid the damage, rule 
2?, limiting the maximum sums for which the 
carrier is liable and probably rule 21’*' enab¬ 
ling the carrier to prove the plaintiff’s contri- 
butofy negligence in total or partial exonera¬ 
tion of his liability, are provisions which 
exclude or limit the carrier’s liability. 
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1. The Cflivention for the Regulation of 18. 

Aeria^^Navigation (Paris, 1919) ; the 19. 

Ibero-American Convention (Madrid, 20. 

I926]|j the Pan-American Convention 2 I 

(Havm'^a, 1928) ; the Warsaw Convec- 22. 

tion ^Varsaw, 1929) ; the Rome Con- 23. 

vention^l933) ; the Brussels Convention 24 . 

(1938) ; %e Chicago Convention (1944) ; 25 . 

the Hague Protocol (1955) ; the Guada- 26 . 

lajara Convention (Mexico, 1961) and 27 . 

the Tokyo Convention (1963), etc. 

2. For detailed study see J. G. Verplactse, 
“Source of Private International Air 
Law (1958) 7 l.C.LO. 405. 

3. See art.l of the Warsaw Convention. 

4. See the preamble to the Act. 

5. See Gazette of India, 1935, Pi. I, p.320 
6 - 1 ( 1 ) 

7. 4 of the Act. 

8. (1937) 1 K. B. 50. 

9. Indian Air Lines Corporation v. Smt. 
Madhuri Chowdhari and others, A. I. R. 

1965 Cal. 252 at 264 (D. B.). For con¬ 
trary opinions sec Mukul Dutta v. Indian 
Airlines Corporation, A. I. R. 1962 Cal, 

324 ; Smt. Madhuri Chowdhari and others 
V. Indian Airlines Corporation, A. I. R. 

1962 Gal. 544. 

10. A. I. R. 1959 Mad. 385 at 287. See also 

Agarwalia Air Transport v. Nasrutulla, 

A. I, R. 1959 Gal. 755. 

11. A. I. R. 1961 Cal. 383. 

12. A. I. R. 1964 Cal. 396 at 398. Sec also 
Irrawaddy Flottilla Co, Ltd. v. Bugwandass. 

I. L. R 18 Cal. 620 (P.C.) ; 18 Ind. App. 

121 ; Indian Airlines Corporation v. 
Keshvala F. Gandhi and another, A. I. R. 

1962 Cal. 290 

13. Rule 2 (2). 

14. Id 1 (1). 

15. Id 24. 

16. Ibid, 

17. Rule 5(1). 


Id. 5 (2). 

W.6 (1). 

Id. 6 (2). 

Id. 6 (3). 

Id. 6 (4). 

Id. 6 (5). 

Id. 7. 

Id. 8. 

Id. 9. 

McNair, the Law of the Air 17? (3rd Ed.) 
The leading cases on the point are, 
Westminister Bank v. Imperial Airways Ltd., 
(1936) 2 AH 890 ; Philippson v. Imperial 
Airways Ltd., (1939) A. G, 3S2. 

28. Birdhi Chand FlansraJ v. Assam Travels Ltd,, 
A.I. R. 1954 Gal. 171. 

29. Parasram Parumal v. The Air India Ltd,, 56 
Bom. L. R. 944 (1954). 

30. Id. at 952. 

31. Rule 11. 

32. Art. 9 of the Hague Convention, Septem¬ 
ber 1955, provides : 

‘ To Article 15 of the Convention (War¬ 
saw Convention, 1929) the following 

paragraph shall be added : 

“(3) Nothing in this Convention prevents 
the issue of a negotiable air waybill.*’ 

33. McNair, according to this learned 

author, sue h air consignment note shall 
come within the statutory definition and 
shall possess the limited characteristic of 
the document of title conferred by these 
statutory provisions, (supra note 27 at 
182-83) 

34. McNair, Supra note 27 at 199. 

35. Rule 4 (1). 

36. Id. 4 (2). 

37. Id. 4 (3). 

38. Sec rules 3 (2) and 4 (4). 

39. Id. 4 (4). 

40. (1956) 1 Q.. B. 454. 

41. Corresponding to rule 17 in Indian 

Carriage by Air Act, 1934, 
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42. Id. 3 (1). 

43. Id. 3 (2). 

44. Id. 22. 

45. Grey v. American Airlines Incorporated, 
(1950) 95 Fed. Sup. 756. 

46. Where the damage did not occur on 
board the aircraft or in the course of any 
of the operations of embarking or disem¬ 
barking, see rule 17 ; and where the 
destruction or loss to any registered 
luggage or goods did not occur during 
the carriage by air, see rule )8. The 
other defences which are available to the 
carrier are contained in rules 20, 21 and 
29 respectively. 

47. Rule 17, The second schedule to the 
Act contains provisions regarding the 
liability of the carrier in the event of 
death of a passenger. 

By virtue of s.2(4) the provision con¬ 
tained in the Act to determine the liabi¬ 
lity of a cairier in respect of the death of 
a passenger, overrides the similar provi¬ 
sions contained in the Indian Fatal 
Accident .^ct, 1855. 

For case law on rule 17 the following 
decision? of the American Courts may be 
tonsullt’tl Chutter v. 

U.SX.A. V. fl., 250 ; Scarf v. T.W.A. (1956) 
U.S C.A. V, R. 28. 

48. Sec rule 18. 

49. See Ibid. 

50. Id. I'J. 

51. Rule 17. 

52. Rule 18. 

53. 56 Bom. L.R. 944 (1954). 

54. id. at 953. 

55. VVestmin/ster Bank v. Imperial Airways, Ltd., 
(1936) 2 All E.R. 890. 

Lewis J. who ilclivered the judgment 
observed ; 

It seems to me impossible to contend 
that at the time when the loss was 
sustained the carriage by air had not 
begun (Id. at 895). 

.56. Sec rules 17,20,21 and 29. 

57. See rule 20 (2). 

58. Rule 21. 

59. Mukul Dutta V. Indian Airlines Corporation,. 
A.l.R. 1962 Cal. 312 ; Hansraj v. Bombay 
Trainway, 35 Bom. R.L. 478. 

60. M and S. M. Railway Co Ltd. v. javtmmal, 
(1934) 48 Mad. 417. 


61. The real test, howcver,as appears to be in 
such cases is whether the child acted as a 
reasonable child having regard to his age 
and his knowledge of the circumstances 
in which the accident occurred. See 
generally Yachurk v. Oliver trials Co. Ltd,, 
(1949) 2 All E.R. 150 ; Lynch v. Murdin, 
(I84J) 1 Q..B. 29. 

62. See generally Jeet Kumari Poddar v, 
Chittagong Engineering and Electrical 
Supply Co. Ltd., (1946) 2 Cal. 433. 

63. Sec generally Madhava Rao v. P.Ai. Fernan¬ 
des. (1893-94) 17 Mad. 368 ; Indian 

General Steam Navigation Company v. 

Jagat Chandra Kundu, (1903) 31 Cal. 36 ; 
Anna v. G.l. P. Co., (1909) 12 Bom. L.R. 
73 ; Nani Bala Sen v. Auckland Jute Co. 
(1925) 52 Cal. 602 ; Yoosal Sugar v, 
S.S. Ellora, (1940) Kcr.53 ; Stole of Punjab 
V. Guranwati, (1960) A.I,R. Punj. 490. 

64. Abdul Qayum v, Fotiudoon Mirza, (1950) 

A.L.J, 60. 

6.5, .See rule 23, 

66. See .s,2 (5) of the Act. 

67. See also Compania Cohmbiana o'c Seguros 

V. Pacife Steam Navigation Co. (1965) 1 

(J.B. 101, (meaning of uuless suit i-i 

broughi within one year, in Art. Ill ((i), 
Hague Rules}. 

68 . See rule 29. 

69. See rule 25 (1). 

70. Any reference in the first schedule to 
‘agents of the carrier’ shall be construed 
as including a reference to servants of the 
carrier, s. 2 (3A) of the Act. 

71. Rule 25 (2). 

72. Lewis v. Great Western Railway Company, 

(1878) 3Q,. B. D. 195 ; Royal Victorian 
Aero Club v. The Commonwealth of 
Australia. (1954) 92 G,L.R. 236. 

73. (1952) 2 All E. R. 1016. 

74. Id. at 1022. 

75. In the opinion of Shaweross and Beau¬ 
mont whether the provisions of wilful 
misconduct applies to Rule 26 (a), 28 and 
29 is doubtful. (Shaweross and Beau- 
mount on Air Law, 430 (3rd ed.). 

76. See generally Abdul Gayum v. Fariudoon 
Mirza, (1950) A. L. J, 60. 
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Ciiictttta’s Econoiny 

HiraKi LUHKiLL writei in International 
Labour Review :— 

Tiic la*'geat urban agglomeration in India, 
inctiopuiitan Calcutta, is located at the lower 
end of the Gangciic Plain, 120 miles inland 
from the Bay of P»engal on what used to be the 
main channel of the Canges before it empties 
itself into the sea. As the major British trad¬ 
ing ceiure far eastern India and the political 
capital of British India urail l9ll, Calcutta 
attracted all the modern urbati activities— 
export anti import trade, finaitce, political 
adtninistration, and industry—deriving from a 
vast region including rural West Bengal, Bihar 
to the north-west, Orissa to the south-west, 
Assam and the neighbouring hill states to the 
north-east, and the eastern states beyond 
Bangladesh. Bangladesh itself, as East 
Pakistan, was cut off from normal contact with 
West Bengal and Calcutta from 1947 to 1971. 
The cities in the eastern region outside ot 
metropolitan Calcutta are provincial centres 
with a limited population and a limited range 
of economic activities and employment oppor¬ 
tunities. 

Calcutta’s importance as an economic 
centre for all of India sterns from the concen¬ 
tration of industry, financial agencies and 
trade activities within the city and in the 
Calcutta Metropolitan District. All of these 
grew out of the concentration of British trad¬ 
ing and later industrial houses in Bengal from 
the days of the East India Company.' Conse¬ 
quently, an enormous amount of privately 


generated social and industrial capital was, 
over the last century, put into metropolitaA 
Calcutta. With limited state and national 
resources it makes sense to build on this 
existing capital stock ' rather than fritter it 
away or abandon it by permitting Calcutta to 
continue to deteriorate. 

Metropolitan Calcutta’s main industrial 
activities are Jute processing and metalworking 
(engineering). The jute mills extend above 
and below Calcutta City on both banks of the 
Hooghly River, The engineering industries 
are concentrated in Calcutta and in Howrah 
on the west bank of the Hooghly opposite 
Calcutta City. In 1966/67 West Bengal 
accounted for 21.6 per cent of India’s export 
earnings through exports of jute manufactures 
alone ; but in 1970/71 the share of jute manu¬ 
factures had fallen to 12.4 per cent. As the 
major centre for heavy engineering, despite 
the recent spread of industrialisation to other 
areas, metropolitan Calcutta and tl?ie Asansol- 
Durgapur steel region have been the largest 
Indian suppliers of investment goods under the 
I'ivc-Ycar Plans, and until the late 1960s of 
engineering goods for export. 

As the main port for the Gangetic Plain 
and for India’s eastern region, Calcutta 
handled in its peak year (1966/67) around a 
fifth of the total volume of the cargo moving 
in India’s foreign trade: 17 per cent of 
imports and 30 per cent of exports. The 
exports consisted primarily of two agro-based 
commodities originating close to Calcutta 
jute products from West Bengal and tea from 
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the mouutaius of northern West Bengal and 
Assam. In that year these two commodity 
groups accounted for 3S per cent of India’s 
total export earnings, although by 1970/71 
their share had fallen to only 22 per cent 
owing to an absolute decline in exports of 
both jute products and tea. 

One pecularity of Calcutta is the concen¬ 
tration within the city of persons with 
secondary and higher education and of institu¬ 
tions catering for these educational levels. 
There arc a number of reasons for Calcutta’s 
high demand for secondary and higher educa¬ 
tion. One of them is that Calcutta has been 
a traditional centre of education since the 
nineteenth century ‘^Bengali Renaissance'’. 
Indeed, Calcutta saw the opening of its first 
English-language college, Hindu College, in 
lfll7 and of the University of Calcutta in 1857. 
Another reason is the concentration in 
Calcutta of higher caste Bengali Hindus, who 
contributed much to learning and scholarship. 
In earlier days one of the consequences of 
British consolidation of the zamindari system 
was gravitation of the landlords’ families 
away from the land to the big city where, in 
part, they lived off agricultural rents and also 
took up white-collar jobs in the British com¬ 
mercial or administrative system. Although 
financial returns in such jobs were relatively 
attractive—and continue to be so—education 
also served as a mark of high status in society. 

y 

Metropolitan Calcutta records the highest 
rate of open unemployment of any urban 
centre in India implying perhaps an even 
greater waste of human resources than else¬ 
where. The groups experiencing the highest 
incidence of unemployment also happen to be 
particularly active politically. 

Even a partial solution to Calcutta’s urban 
unemployment problem will certainly contri¬ 
bute to political and social stability of the 
metropolis and could demonstrate that even 


chronic social ills are amenable to step-by- 
step cure. ^ 

From 1959 to 1965 Calcutta’s industrial 
economy showed rapid expansion under the 
impact of the industrialisation focus of the 
Government of India’s Second and Third 
Five-Year Plans, with the most marked rates 
of growth registered by the engineering 
industries. Over these years the engineering 
industries recorded an average growth of 16.8 
per cent per year in net value added at current 
prices (compared, however, with 19.4 per cent 
per year for the rest of India) and of 8.3 per 
cent per year in employment. However, from 
1966 through 1969, during the drought- 
induced recession which struck all of India, 
the industrial economy of metropolitan 
Calcutta suffered a sharp set-back. 

The years 1966 through 1969 saw a sharp 
drop in manufacturing output, particularly in 
the engineering industries, while employment 
stagnated or declined. Jute processing, which 
was once West Bengal’s leading industry but 
now is second to engineering, also declined 
sharply during that period. Instead of 
absorbing a greater share of an increasing 
labour supply, the registered manufacturing 
sector reduced its workforce each year from 
1965 to 1969 ; an upturn in total registered 
factory employment in West Bengal occurred 
only in 1970. Calcutta’s worst troubles in the 
late 1960s were closely linked to the general 
industrial recession, which was felt most 
acutely and for the longest time by West 
Bengal and more particulary... metropolitan 
Galcutu. The depressed performance of the 
engineering induttries was particularly painful 
for the Bengali section of metropolitan 
Calcutta’s population, since its major concen¬ 
tration within industrial employment is in the 
engineering sector. 

Calcutta’s economic prospects for 1978s 
appear much brighter than they have for a 
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following.'^he overwhelming victory of the 
Congress ^Party in the West Bengal State 
elections i II March 1972, is expected to lead to 
a steppiifj^’'^ up of both private and public 
investment,\^in that State and to encourage a 
general explosion of Calcutta’s economy. In 
addition, the\reation of Banglad^h opens up 
the prospect of a new set of economic relation¬ 
ships which, at least in the short run, will 
expand the market for some of Calcutta’s 
products. 

Meanwhile the spread of high-yielding 
cereals throughout rural West Bengal offers 
the twofold prospect of casing the problem of 
the supply of Calcutta’s primary wage goods 
(food-grains) and of a vast expansion of rural 
demand for tube-wells and pump-sets which 
Calcutta's engineering industries could pro¬ 
duce. The major obstacle in the latter 
connection would appear to be the raw 
material shortages that continue to constrain 
the growth of India’s industrial output. 

Minera Cease Work 

Cotd Field Tribune publishes the following 
news :— 

Asansol, Nov. 16. Over a lakh of miners 
in Raniganj coaltield observed ceasework 
yesterday in support of their demands ahd in 
protest against price-rise according to 
A I T U C leader Shri Kalyan Roy M. I’, and 
I N T U C leader Shri Provat Goswami. The 
workers later held a demonstration in court 
compound. 

A deputation waited on ADM, Asansol 
Shri H. P. Roy and apprised him of acute 
food shortage in collieries. 

According to CMA, the ceasework was 
partial. 

The Congress supporters in the evening to¬ 
day brought out a big rally on the G. T. Road 
in protest against to-morrow’s Bandh asking 
the people not to observe it. 

HQ 


It may be mentioned that prohibitory order 
under section 144 erpe is in force in Aianso) 
Municipal area for 10 days since November, 
11 and it was found to have been observed 
more by breach than by compliance. 

Power Shortage in Mines 

Asansol, Nov. 12. Acute power shortage 
which has been persistitg in the coal mines in 
Raniganj coal field for the last ten months has 
been worsened since the beginning of November 
according to Shri Ramaiyajee Varraa, Mana¬ 
ging Director, Coal Mines Authority Ltd., 
Eastern Division. 

Shri Varma stated that average power-cut 
in coal mines in Eastern Division was 8 hours 
daily since the beginning of November while in 
October, the daily average power cut was 
hours. According to Shri Varma, Eastern 
Division was suffering the daily loss of produc¬ 
tion of coal to the extent of 15,000 tonnes 
since the beginning^ of November due to power 
shortage. 

The target of production of coal by the end 
of 1973-74 in Eastern Division is said to be 
22.5 million tonnes. CMA led worried as to 
how to reach the target if situation in regard 
to power-supply does not improve. 

Museum Official Tours Britain 

British Information Services have released the 

press notice, reproduced below : 

Dr. Hciuendra Bhowmick, who is in charge 
of the niuscmn and taxidermy section of the 
Indian Musenui in Calcutta, has just complet¬ 
ed a three-month study tour of museums in 
Britain. 

He sp?nt several weeks at tl»e Welsh 
National Museum in Cardiff, the Liverpool 
City Museum, and the Natural History 
-Museum. Dr. Bhowrnick, who is a zoologist 
with the Zoological Survey of India, examined 
a fteeze-dryii>g process which allows zoolo¬ 
gical specimens to be preserved in size, shape, 
colour and chemical structure for study and 
display. 
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The process, developed 10 years ago by the 
Museum, means that insects, hshes, birds and 
small mammals no longer need to be preserved 
in bulky jars of formalin, which tends to affect 
the properties of the specimen. 

After deep-ftcc/ing, the specimen is pro¬ 
cessed in a special vacuum chamber and then 
can be sent easily from museum jto museum, 
across the world if necessary, and displayed or 
studied at ordinary room temperature. 

Of his visit to the Welsh National Museum 
in GardifT, wliich has the largest school 
services section in Britain, Dr. Bhowmick said : 
“I found this section most impressive since not 
only does it possess over 14,000 specimens, 
slide's, films and pamphlets which can be used 
by the teachers and studied by pupils as a 
direct aid to their education, but the section 
also has technicians and a van to distribute 
equipment to scliools and ensure its most 
effective use. In India we do not have enough 
equipment or stafi' for items to be loaned out 
for more than just display purposes.” 

The Cardiff Museum section has git'cn 
Dr. Bhowmick many ideas, and he hopes to 
make recommendations for a similar scheme 
on his return to Calcutta. 

Bokaro's Future 

Tlic lollowing excerpt is from a press 
release by th<- USSR Embassy in New Delhi : 

In an interview to a Soviet correspondent 
at Moscow recciuly, Shri Manlosh Sondhi, 
Chairman of the Bokaro Steel Corporation, 
said that. India is paying great attention to the 
development of knous metallurgy and that by 
1979 out of a planned production of 18.5 
million tons of steel, Bhilai and Bokaro, the 
two major steel plants of the country built 
through Soviet assistance, will produce lO 
inilUon tons, and that Bokaro would start 
production of steel from October this year. 
Successful Visit 

ahri Soudhi lias just completed a successful 


round of discussions with Soviet authorities on 
problems of the Bokaro Steel Plant. 

Shri Sondhi said that India is not produ¬ 
cing suIBcient quantity of steel at present and 
is compelled to import more than a million 
tons. In this connection, he stressed the great 
role which the Bokaro Plant is called upon to 
play. He said : “Bokaro will be the biggest 
steel plant not only in India, but in all of 
South-East Asia. The progress in the cons¬ 
truction of Bokaro for the last 2-3 years hat 
been very significant. On October 3, 1972, we 
commissioned the first blast furnace complex. 
The performance of this blast furnace complex 
has been extremely good. 1 am glad to say 
that on many occasions wc have exceeded even 
the rated capacity.” 

In the meantime construction of other 
units is in full swing. He said : "Wc expect 
to commission the first two lOOton conver¬ 
ters in October this year. Thus, the steel 
production at Bokaro will commence in 
October.” The commissioning of the steel 
melting shop will be followed by the putting 
in operation of the next major unit, i. e., the 
Slabbing Mill. The target date for its commi¬ 
ssioning, according to him, is December this 
year or latest by the first quarter of next year. 

The year 1974 will be very important in 
the life of Bokaro, because, as Shri Sondhi 
said, “we are planning to commission the 
2,000 aim. Hot Strip Mill. This mill is most 
sophisticated in design and technology. In 
fact, there is only one other strip mill of this 
type which is in operation at the Novolipetsk 
Plant in the USSR. Ours will be the second 
one. j 

Shri Sondhi also gave a brief survey of 
Bokaro's future plans. “We are going ahead 
with the expansion of the Bokaro Steel Plant”, 
he said. “By December 1976 its capacity will 
be brought to 4 million tons of steel annually 
and by 1977 to 4.7*5 million tons. Ultimately^ 
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it is our expectation that Bokaro will go up to 
a capacity of 10 million tons.” 

' Close Co-Operation 

Spealf ing of the close cooperation of the 
Soviet #,uthoritics in the construction of the 
Bokaro ■j'''lant, Sbri Sondhi said : The “Soviet 
authoritie| have gone out of their way to pro- 
vide us wii)h^ equipment, materials and design 
documentation, in order to ensure that the 
development of our industry in India does not 
suffer in any form.” 

In this connection, Shri Sondhi spoke of 
the new stage in Soviet-Indian economic rela¬ 
tions after the signing, in August 1971, of the 
Treaty of Peace, Friendship and Cooperation, 
and after the intcr-government Conomission 
on Economic Scientific and Technical Cooper- 
ation^was jet up, “The commission is not only 
mapping out the most effective directions for 
our cooperation but also promotes the success¬ 
ful fulfilment of Soviet-Indian projects”, h« 
said. “During tlie six months that have passed 
since the Commission met for the first time, 
progress has been made oji the construction of 
the largest oil refinery in Mathura ( 6 million 
tons ), a copper-extracting combine in 
Malanjkhand ( Madhya Pradesh ) ( 20,000 to 
30,000 tons of copper a yeat), and on expand¬ 
ing the plants manufacturing anti-biotics and 
synthetic medical preparations in RIshikesh 
and Hyderabad, which produce India’s 
cheapest medicines”, he added. 

Dissatisfaction With Government 

The Bengali weekly “Yugabani” writes in 
its editorial of the 24th Nov. 1973 : 

“W’est Bengal is carrying on stoppages, 
Bandhs, strikes in a very widespread manner. 
The State has become backward in many 
fields and this progress in political machina¬ 
tions should biing some consolation to the 
West Bengal people. 

“From the 27th of July till the 17th of 
November, in a little less than four months 


there have been four different kinds of 
demonstrations of no-confidence. About one 
every month not counting the Taxi-Bus 
strike.” 

“The main dissatisfaction is with the rise in 
prices. The people at the root of this rise are 
the joidars, wholesale dealers, profiteers and 
black market businessmen. But these are not 
the only offenders. Fall in production and 
increase in money circulation also helped to 
inflate prices. Increase in production of 
essential consumption goods would be a must 
if a fall in prices was aimed at. 

“An economist has remarked that govern¬ 
mental expenditure has gone up inordinately. 
The expenses arc mainly on non-productive 
accounts. The state also runs many businesses 
at great loss and makes good its shortages of 
funds by overdrafts and loans which have an 
inlldtionary effect. During the period 1959-60 
to 1972-73 there had been 16 occasions for 
granting incrcmciUs in wages and allowances 
to State employees which caused increased 
expenses tunning to hundreejs of crorcs of 

rupees.money has been inflated by 

18.1%.” 

Sukumar Roy 

Sukumar Roy was a highly talented mem¬ 
ber of a highly talented family of Bengal. The 
following account of his life is reprinted from 
The Indian Messenger. The writer is Mr. J. L, 
Das :— 

Sukumar Ray ( he assumed to have 
dropped the suffix “Chowdhury” from his 
surname) was truly a chip of the old block. 
His father, Upendra Kishore Roy Chowdhury, 
was a many-sided genius. He w'as a writer of 
distinction, artist, music composer, violinist, 
printing technologist; astronomer,—all rolled 
in one. Sukumar’s mother, Bidhumukhi Devi, 
was the daughter of Dwarkanath Gango- 
padhyay, a renowned and spirited leader of 
the Brahmo Samaj. Upendra Kishore and 
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;'j Rabj’ndranath v>erc very good friends, and the 
;i former nicknamed his eldest daughter, 
; I' .Sukhalata, and eldest son Sukumar, Hashi 
V and Tata tcspectively after two pivcnile cha- 
racters in ihc poet’s famous novel, “Rajarshi”. 
Sukumar had two Jjroihers and three sisters. 
All of them ’oherited paternal talent to some 
extent, hut Sukurnar surpassed even his father 
in literary achievements. 

Sukumar was born in 1887. He graduated 
with double Honours, in Phy.sics and 
I Chemistry, from the Calcutta T.^niversity in 
1906, and five vears later proceeded to the 
United Kingdom for higher training in print¬ 
ing technoloi’y. Af*er leaving college Sukumar 
formed the “Norsensc Club” w/th his iiicnds 
and rUatives, Two diamas, “Jhala Paia” and 
“Lakvhn'ai er Sh.sktisheH” writen by him for 
metTiber.s of 'he club, anrl bis contributions to 
; the club’s l-tcraty mouthpiece, “Sade Balrish 
Bhaja,” bristle with unalloyed humour. His 
other Works include, “Abol Tabol.” ‘‘Ha-Ja- 
Ba-Ra-La,” “Pagla Dashu ” “Khai Khai,” 
‘‘Bohtifupre’* f (c. His rhymes are mostly an 
amalgam of nonsense, fantasy, and scintillating 
wit, free from any trace of sarcasm. Here is a 
j specimen : 

It’s no fantasy, no fantasy, 

' but the truth, plain and simple, 

my body aches in pain, 
as I with shadows wrestle. 

Don’t you know 
I I deal in shadows, 

I and shadow of the sun, 

shadow of the moon, 
and items astorted, 
are my stock-in-trade ? 

No discourse about Sukumar Ray can be 
complete without mention of his association 
with the Monday Club, started by some 
> enlightened young enthusiasts. Among its 
members were Ajit Kumar Chakravoriy, 

Sukumar Ray, AtuI Prasad Sen, Pravat 


Chandra Gangopadhyay, Prasanta Chandra 
Mahalanobis, Kab'das Nag, Subinoy Ray, 
Satyendra Nath Dutt, Nirro’al Kumar 
Siddhanta and Sunil Kumar Chattopadhyay. 
The Secretary of the club was Sljir Kumar 
Dutta, cousin of Atul Prasad Sen. Sessions of 
the club were held ou every Monday and 
terminated, with the catering of sumptuous 
dishes by the host. Hence Sukumar called it 
the Monda (sweetmeat) Club. Articles (poems, 
.short stories, essay etc.) written by members 
were read, followed by lively discussions. 
Among the distinguished guests invited at 
sittings of the club were Acharya Prajendra- 
nath Seal and Gurudeva Rabinilranaih 
Tagore. Rabindranath attended more lljan 
one .sess on of the club. On his first visit lie 
read the story, “Paila Number”. His clv-snip- 
tion of “Dwaiiadw.iin Samprad.tya” 
(“Dwaitadal” in short) in that story i;rar.‘i 
some resemblarn'c to the Monday Club. 

It would, bovvcvc’’. be wrori: t<’a>‘in»'C 
that Sukumar Ray engat ed !;m s.'If m arrus'ng 
activities only. Arc'rdiu;' to hi*, son, S;''vaj!t 
Ray, who, incidentally, is hiui.self i otl-'brlty 
in the world or cine;nacogia >hv, durij.-g his 
student-days in England, Sukumar rea<l a 
self-composed article in English on ‘‘Fhc 
Spirit of Rabindranath” at a sitting of the 
Q,ue.st Society, London, thus helping the 
British intelligentsia to know more about the 
Poet’s works. He also edited for eight years, 
19l5 to 1923, the monthly journal, “.Sandesh,” 
started by hi.s father, Upendra Kishore, It 
was not only a veritable fountain of delight 
but also a mine of information for the young 
and the old alike. Further, Sukumar tried to 
enthuse the Brahrao youth wirh the glorious 
ideals and activities of the Samaj by organising 
weekly lectures and symposia, Sukuojar also 
gave his thought to the improvement of print¬ 
ing techniques. 

Sukumar died early in September 1923, 
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when he ^as only thirty-six years old. Pro- 
bably he had a premonition of his impending 
death, as vvould be evident from the conclud¬ 
ing lines cjf his last poem “Abol Tabol”. 

S^^ows of days primitive, 
iLnse’s eggs tied in a bunch, 

.Sdl^nd sleep casts its spell, 

Ancl^y music comes to an end. 

Thus Suku.^jar, tender and graceful as he 
really was, died with a “smile in the eyes and a 
song on the lips,” befitting a king of unalloyed 
humour. 

Protest meeting against the price rise of 
Petroleum Products 

The following report is reproduced from 
Auto East, Official Organ- of the Automobile 
Association of Eastern India. 

Thr'T\iceting was held on 10th Nov. ’73 at 
the Club hall under the presidentship t>f our 
Ex-Ibesidf nt Dr. Nihar Ranjan Munshi. 
Messis, Prosanta Mukherjer, Ranjit Pal 
Chnwdl.uty, Siuihif Kr. Ihse, Copal Chand 
Bora', M )lian!a' Ghosh, Asitabha (iuha, Vice- 
President . nd Kaiyan Hluidta Hony. becretary 
criticised the policy of the Government by 
unneccssaniy iticrcasiiig the excise duty on 
petrol, taking advantage of the major use in 
the price of crude oil imported from Arab 
countries. 

Many of the speakers opined that some 
direct action in the shape of blockade of roads, 
boycotting road taxes etc,, e.tc., should imme¬ 
diately be launched by the Association. After 
a detailed discussion the following resolution 
moved by Shri Kalyan Bhadra and supported 
by bhri Asitabha Cruha was unanimously 
accepted. 

This meeting strongly protests against the 
unjustified steep rise in the price of petroleum 
products which is atrocious and unwarranted. 
The Government should have introduced 
rationing for cutting dowh consumption of 
petrol rather than imposing a further tax of 


Rs. I/- per litre and thereby raising the 
amount of tax as high as Rs. 2.36 per litre. As 
owning one motor car is not a matter of 
luxury now-a-day.s but an essential necessity, 
this meeting urges upon the Government to 
reduce the price of petroleum products reaso-. 
nably scon, as otherwise it will have wider 
repercussiops on the economy as a whole, as 
the incre.'jsed cost of transport is bound to be 
reflected in the prices of ai) commodities. 

If the Government fails to reduce the price 
of petroleum products within a fortnight, the 
motorists will have no alternative but to go on 
direct action. 

It was further resolved that a motorcade 
should be organised by the Association on 
Tuesday at 3 P. M. headed by cars drawn by 
bullocks and other suitable media to be 
arran^-ed, so that the cfTcct on rise in the price 
of petrol could be reflected properly. 

The meeting closed with a vole of thanks 
to tlie chai/. 

Similar Protest meeting was held at Jam¬ 
shedpur under the Presidentship of Major 
Dewan, Chairman, A. A. E. 1. Jamshedpur 
Branch and a protest resolution against the 
high Pi ice of Petrol was unanimously 
accepted. The meeting was attended by our 
Vice-president Mr. A. Guha and Mr. S. Mitra 
Managing Committee member. 

Protest Rally 

The Automobile Association of Eastern India 
organised a colourful procession of ‘Ox 
Powered’ cars in Calcutta on 13th November 
1973 to protest againt the steep rise in the 
pi ice of petrol. Colour w,t?s added to the show 
by porters carrying on their heads children 
sealed in baskets—suggesting the shape of 
things to come in the wake of the petrol crisis. 

A memorandum was submitted to the 
Chief Minister Sri S. S. Roy by Messrs. 
Nilkanto Bose, Vice-President, Asitabha Cuba, 
Vice-President, K. Mitra Member of the 
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Managing Committee, Kalyan Bhadra, Hony. 
Secretary, Dr. Nihar Munshi, Ex-President. 

The Chief Minister has assured the repre¬ 
sentatives of the Association that the Memo¬ 
randum would be placed before the Central 
Government for consideration. 

Medicine in Poland 

Immunological studies in Poland comprise 
research into the basic elements of immuno¬ 
logical phenomena and the mechanisms of 
immunological responses. At the same time 
e.'nphasis has been laid on the practical 
application of the results of basic research in 
diagnostics, prophylaxis and therapy. 

It includes, first of all, research into the 
anti-gene structure of the human body in 
order to establish the immunological differen¬ 
ces in human populations. This reasearch is 
of fundamental importance for the further 
progress of transfusiology, transplantology and 
genetics. Next there are studies on disturban¬ 
ces in the immunity mechanisms leading to a 
knowledge of the nature of complaints arising 
from immunological trouble and studies of 
immunological phenomena in iico-plasmic 
processes. Studies of the mechanisms of 
immunity from infectious and parasitic diseases 
are also in progress. 

The achievements of Polish immunology 
include first of all the results of studies on the 
structure of iminunoglobulines, obtained at the 
Cracow and Wroclaw research centres. This 
group of studies include investigations of the 
biosynthesis of blood group substances carried 
out in Warsaw. Wroclaw researches have 
found new anti-gene groupings of blood 
proteins and erythrocyte enzymes, and have 
established the frequency of their occurrence 
in the Polish population. The information 
thus obtained has been useful in establishing 
the paternity or maternity of a child. 

Research in tissue and organ transplanta¬ 
tion is fairly advanced in Warsaw. The 


Wroclaw scientists have reported some 
encouraging results of their studies ot the 
influence of anti-biotics (streptomycin) on 
immunity response. * 

Research into the etiology and diagnostics 
of vesical skin diseases carried out in Warsaw 
has been very successful. The results have 
made possible the introduction of immunologi¬ 
cal tests in the diagnosis of these diseases and 
the application of immunotherapy. Both in 
Warsaw and in Wroclaw successful research is 
being carried out on the biogenous and syn¬ 
thetic compounds of immuno-suppressive and 
oncostatic properties. 

New light has been thrown on immunity 
from bacterial dysentery by research conducted 
in the course of preventive and therapeutic 
administration of bacteriophages at a-Wroelaw 
research centre. An enzymatic test has also 
been devised in Wroclaw to separate infectious 
viral hepatitis from other variations of this 
disease caused by different factors. 

The Wroclaw Instituc of Immunology ami 
Experimental Therapy of the Polish Academy 
of Sciences has been the only centre in Poland 
and the sixth in Europe able to conduct re¬ 
search in almost all branches of immunology. 
The Institute has a highly skilled research and 
technical staff. 

The Wroclaw Institute has been appointed 
to coordinate immunological studies on a, 
national scale. Wroclaw is also the site of the 
Praesidium of the Immunological Committee 
and the Central Board of the Polish Immuno¬ 
logical Society. The Institute has established 
close cooperation contacts with a number of 
foreign institutes. 

Branding of Israel— 

A Blunder Again 

Shri H. V. Kamath, member of the 
National Committee of the Socialist Party and 
former Member of Parliam nt, has issued tbii 
statement: 
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“In tui^ with its time-dishonoured, per- 
veredy aligned policy vis-a-vis West Asia, the 
Govcrnmt^nt of India has blundered in brand¬ 
ing Israel as the aggressor in the current flare- 
up in that region, ignoring the admission of 
Egypt thaljt had launched the attack. 

“The si^Jation calls for an immediate, 
special session of Parliament as was done when 
23 years ago, the war broke out in Korea. 
The then Prime Minister, Jawaharlal Nehru, 
at first rejected my request for an emergent 
session, but within a couple of days agreed, 
and the Provisional Parliament met for two 
weeks in July, 1950, 

“The Government has rightly called upon 


Israel to vacate occupied Arab territory. Let 
us, however, not forget harsh realities nearer 
home, and take appropriate measures for the 
vacation of Indian territories forcibly occupied 
by China and Pakistan for decades. 

“Had the Indian Government been truly 
non-aligned in its West Asian policy, it might 
have been able to play a peace-maker’s role 
today, 

“It should also be borne in mind that the 
Arab States have persistently refused to recog¬ 
nise even the existence of Israel. 1 trust the 
United Nations will be able to bring about a 
cease-fire and initiate moves for a just and 
enduring peace in West Asia.” 
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Raja Kammohun Roy : By Soumendranath 
Tagore, published by Publications Division, 
Ministry of Infortnation and Broadcasting, 
Government of India, New Delhi, Pp. 112 f- 
VI, one plate, paper board binding, Rs. 4.00. 
This is the 34tii book of the Builders of 
Modern India Series published by the Govern¬ 
ment of India. Sri Soumendranath Tagore 
who is an authority on the life and work of 
Raja Rammohun Roy begins his account of 
the life history of the great Raja with the 
following words : 

“Rammohun Roy ( 1772-1833 ) was the 
creator of the mental climate which conduced 
to the birth of Modern India, lie found a 
country stagnating in the wallow of medieva¬ 
lism and breathed into it a spirit so vital that 
it transformed the very quality of Indian 
thought and life. Rammohun’s gigantic 
intellect, enriched by encyclopaedic erudition, 
informed by rational humanism and a univer¬ 
sal outlook, all converged to power synchro- 
neously a renaissance and a reformation.” 

The book will be found highly interesting 
and informative by ail students of the history 
of the growth of modern India. 

Bhai Vir Singh : By Harbans Singh. Pub¬ 
lished by Sahilya Akaderni, New Delhi, 
Pp. 102+VI11, paper board, cover design by 
Satyajit Roy.portraii by C. V^ Dharmaratnam, 
price Rs. 2.50. Bhai Vir Singh is considered 
to be the initiator of modern style in Punjabi 
literature. He began his writing in the later 
decades of the nineteenth century and received 
the Sahitya Akademi's first award in Punjabi 
in 1957 at the age of 83. Bhai Vir Singh was 
a remarkably versatile writer and he wrote 
novels, dramas, poems, biographies, children’s 
literature and essays with equal facility. 
Prof. Harbans Singh has produced a mono¬ 
graph which has both scholarly and literary 
merit. 


Madan Mohan Malayiya: By Sitaram 
Chaturvedi. Published by Publications Divt> 
slon,Ministry of Information and Broadcasting, 
Government of India, New Delhi. Pp. 136 + 
VI, one plate, paper board binding, piice 
Rs. 3‘75. This short account oi the life of 
Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya “Presents an 
absorbing study of the many-sided per¬ 
sonality” of Malavijraji who according to 
C. Y. Ghintamani was “next only to Mahatma 
Gandhi”. We learn how, coming from a 
family of Sanskrit scholars, Pandit Malaviya 
became a scholar in English, Hindi and Law 
too. He was also a great journalist, politician 
and administrator. Above all he was a great 
nationalist who desired the fullest and pro- 
foundcst progress of Hindu civiluation and 
culture and devoted himself entirely for the 
achievement of this- ideal. 

Maharshi Devendranath Tagore : By 
Narayan Chaudhuri, published by Sahitya 
Akaderni, New Delhi-1. Pp-76, paper board 

binding, popular edition, price Rs. 2.50. 
Maharshi Devendranath Tagore was pre¬ 
eminently a religious leader who drew his 
inspiration from Raja Rammohun Roy. He 
built his theology on classical Sanskrit texts 
and preached his religion in Bengali. This 
required Bengali prose composition of great 
precision, purity and perfection. Spiritual 
realisations which depended on metaphysical 
concepts had to be expressed coherently m 
suitable -words. Maharshi Deveftdranath 
Tagore achieved this difficult task in a remar¬ 
kable and superbly clcar-cut fashion. The 
author of the book under review has given the 
life history of the Maharshi as much in detail 
as the small si*c of the book would permit. 
The reader will however find most facts 
relating to the life, thoughts and activities of 
the great religious leader in this short book¬ 
let. 










